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No. I. 


Art. I.—The Limits of Religious Thought, examined in eight 
Lectures, delivered before the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1858, on the Bampton Foundation. By Henry 
Lon@urvitLte—E Manset, B. D., &. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 1859. 


Tus book assumes that Christianity is related to philosophy. 
We therefore propose to consider Christianity from a specula- 
tive point of view; and, in the course of the discussion, to show 
the import of Mr. Mansel’s argument, and to determine its 
value in Christian evidences. 

Philosophy culminates in theology. God is the ultimate 
problem to which all the lines of philosophical investigation 
conduct. It is, therefore, proper for philosophy to inquire, 
whether, from a speculative point of view, Christianity is enti- 
tled to the high pretension which it assumes, of being a revela- 
tion from God of transcendental truths pertaining to the 
respective characters of God and man, and from these charac- 
ters explaining the government of the one, and disclosing the 
duties of the other. 

It is obvious that if philosophy must, from the principles and 
the laws of human reason, pronounce, there is no God; or if it 
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must pronounce, from these principles and these laws, that man 
has no right of intelligence either to believe or disbelieve in a 
God, Christianity must, rationally, fall under the same adverse 
judgment. But if, on the other hand, it can be shown that, specu- 
latively, atheism is impossible, and the understanding is thereby 
remitted to the evidences of natural theology, untrammelled by 
any a priort or speculative doubt, and that the great fact which 
Christianity assumes, that there is a God, stands on the rational 
ground of a conviction constrained by the most insuperable 
negative considerations, and by the most diverse positive evi- 
dence, Christianity thus becomes possible as a divine revela- 
tion, and is remitted to its proper evidences for proof of its 
high pretension. 

It thus becomes manifest that the first requirement of a 
speculative proof of Christianity is, to show that there is a 
God to make such a revelation. And if the philosophical 
proofs of a God shall disclose him to human understanding, 
under the same special representations in which he is revealed in 
Christianity, this will be a cogent reason for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. For if the most scientific thought will disclose an 
inference so complex in its premises in regard to the most diffi- 
cult of questions, in just the same form and limits in which it is 
presented in a doctrine taught by unscientific thinkers, who pro- 
fess that the doctrine was received from a higher intelligence 
than their own, or if the author, though illiterate, professes to 
be of higher intelligence than man, it is evidence of both the 
authority and truth of the doctrine. Christianity attempts no 
proof of the existence of a God; and, therefore, it only speaks 
of him, as if his existence were admitted. Christ came not as 
a philosopher, with reasons to authenticate his mission and his 
doctrine, but as more than a philosopher, with miracles suspend- 
ing the laws of nature which philosophers can only learn so far 
as to obey them. 

Criticisms of theology, both natural and revealed, correspond 
with the respective schemes of philosophy of which they are 
the polemic applications. Sensualism and Intellectualism, the 
philosophical opposites of each other, put forth their respective 
principles as tests by which the problem of God is to be solved, 
and also by which Christianity is to be criticised. The first, 
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at most, makes God a law or force; and the last strips him of 
all personality and all relations, and presents him in the naked- 
ness and solitude of metaphysical abstraction—a mere panthe- 
istic self-contradiction—a nothing. The first, as in the doctrine 
of Paulus, converts, by a seysualistic interpretation, the super- 
natural facts of Christianity into ordinary physical phenomena, 
misunderstood by an easy credulity. The glory of our Lord, 
which, on the night of his birth, shone around the shepherds of 
Jerusalem, was, according to Paulus, an zgnis fatuus, or 
meteor; and the ascension of the Lord was nothing more than 
his sudden disappearance behind a cloud that accidently inter- 
vened between him and his disciples. The last, as in the doc- 
trine of Straus, by a pantheistic interpretation, converts Chris- 
tianity into a myth, a poetical fiction, representing religious 
ideas in the form of facts which were believed by the authors of 
the Gospels to have actually occurred. The ideas symbolized 
in the facts of the evangelical myths are, according to Straus, 
true as applied to humanity as a whole, but false as applied to 
the individual. But in the one-sided theories of the human 
mind, of Sensualism and Intellectualism, man’s reason is put 
at war with itself. Both are true as a principle, but false as a 
theory. When Epicurus asserted that reality resides in sensu- 
ous objects alone, and that all else is imaginary; and when 
Plato proclaimed, that the senses are only sources of illusion, 
and that all reality is in intelligible objects which can be seen 
only by an intuition apart from sense, two theories hostile in 
their scopes and aims were ushered upon the battle-field of 
speculation, which have never yet come to terms of entire 
reconciliation. But as each theory is only a perverted truth, by 
which a part is substituted for the whole, each having a prin- 
ciple in the human mind for its basis, philosophers have endea- 
voured to reconcile the two principles in theories of mind 
embracing both. The most remarkable of these is Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. By a too architectural view of the 
human intelligence, Kant has so exhibited the human mind, as 
to make the principle on which Sensualism reposes a mere 
receptivity of illusions circumscribed and conditioned by con- 
ceptions that are also illusions; and the principle on which 
Intellectualism reposes, he makes an illusive regulator of the 
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other illusions. So that Kant has reconciled the antecedent 
hostile theories of Sensualism and Intellectualism, not by show- 
ing that there is no real hostility between the faculties of the 
human mind, when both principles on which they respectively 
repose are recognised, but by making human intelligence 
utterly mendacious. And worse than this, he makes the lower 
faculty find its highest function in striving to realize, as objec- 
tively true, the impossible illusions which are shadowed forth 
by the highest faculty, and which, though illusive, all the aspi- 
rations of man’s intellectual and moral natures make him hope 
and believe to be true. 

It is upon this false theory of human intelligence that Kant 
has built the most potent and subtle polemic against the 
speculative validity of theism, as a rational doctrine, which has 
ever been taught. But the force of his criticism depends, for 
the most part, upon the chasm which he erroneously represents - 
as existing between the lower and the higher faculties of human 
intelligence, in the normal exercise of their respective functions ; 
so that the higher, which is above all possible experience, can 
never derive any light from experience in proof of its ideas as 
having corresponding objects in being, but must ever wander 
lost in the midst of paradoxes which it is constrained to own as 
the legitimate products of its function, and which, at best, can 
only be systematized into insoluble antinomies or necesary con- 
flicts of reason. On this scheme of human intelligence it is 
that Kant starts on the examination of the proofs of the exist- 
ence of a supreme being, assuming, as his theory of the mind 
compelled him to do, that the notion of God is a mere neces- 
sary idea of the highest faculty of man, the objective validity 
of which it is impossible either to prove or disprove. How- 
ever the aspirations of the human heart may offer up the 
incense of contrition and worship, after all, according to Kant, 
the object of adoration is, to speculative reason, only an idea 
hypostatized and personified by empirical credulity. What is 
worshipped as God is a mere regulative idea, to give scientific 
unity to the illusions of sense; its value being logical, not 
moral; scientific, not theological. But, yet, as speculation 
cannot, according to Kant, either affirm or deny the existence 
of a supreme being, it relegates the question to empirical proofs 
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which may elicit a belief, but not a cognition, for the idea lies 
out of the field of possible experience. Such is the rationale of 
Kant’s transcendental criticism of theology, or the problem of 
God. And though he relegates the problem to empirical 
proofs, upon his scheme of the faculties of human thought, 
these proofs have no real validity. For, while he states the 
empirical or physico-theological proofs, with great force of 
logical combination, they are eviscerated of their cogency 
because of the entire separation, in his theory of human intel- 
ligence, of the sensuous intuition and its contents from pure 
reason and its ideas, of which God is one. Kant’s theory of 
the human intelligence is so revolting to common sense, that 
even his own perverse ingenuity, at times, seems to be on the 
eve of discerning its sophistical character. In the following 
sentence he comes near to surrendering it as a blunder: “The 
reason (says Kant) does not properly give birth to any concep- 
tion, but only frees the conception from the unavoidable limi- 
tation of a possible experience; and thus endeavours to raise it 
above the empirical, though it must still be 2m connection with 
it. Transcendental ideas are properly nothing but catego- 
ries elevated to the unconditioned.”’ Our highest thought, as 
this sentence nearly expresses, is a continuous thread, begin- 
ning in the intuitions of the external and internal senses, and 
is woven exclusively of the elements furnished by these pri- 
mary faculties. There is no contribution of material by any 
higher faculty. There is a transcendental element in the pri- 
mary intuitions—in experience—by which the mind rises neces- 
sarily towards the unconditioned, not as something known, but 
believed; being relatively implied in that which is known. 
This transcendental element is the relation, in human thought, 
of the conceivable to the inconceivable. For the conceivable 
in human knowledge is always bounded by the inconceivable, 
being always conceived in relation to it; and the mind, by a 
logical necessity, as well as by an intelligent craving, ever 
strives to comprehend the inconceivable or unconditioned. 
Therefore, though, in human thinking, the conceivable and 
the inconceivable are, logically, mutually exclusive of each 
other, yet, psychologically, they are mutually relative and 
intelligently filiated, and together make up that quantum of 
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human -knowledge and belief which, according to the laws of 
intelligence, must have objective validity. This truth is real- 
ized in the fact, that it is impossible to conceive either an 
absolute least or an absolute greatest. There is always some- 
thing beyond, which, though inconceivable, is necessarily 
believed to exist. Knowledge is, therefore, bounded by faith. 
Kant extinguished by his theory the transcendental ray in 
experience, and made the whole region beyond actual know- 
ledge one of outer darkness. In his view of experience, specu- 
lation must ignore a God. But in our view of experience, the 
transcendental element or relation is a clew to conduct us 
through the labyrinth of negations, which meet us on all sides 
with their contradiction, to the goal where reason is necessi- 
tated by its own laws, as will presently be shown, to believe in 
a God, or else ignore its primary beliefs and nullify its ration- 
ality. And the argument founded on merely rational princi- 
ples is supplemented and corroborated by the sense of moral 
obligation and the profound moral interests which a spirit, 
like man’s, feels in the destiny which is foreshadowed by the 
reckonings of his reason. Jor our spiritual instincts are deliv- 
erances of intelligence, and have their proper objects of fruition 
in the universe. 

Having exposed the sophistry of the objections offered by the 
Kantean philosophy against the validity of the argument for a 
God, we will proceed to examine the problem of God as it 
rests upon its intrinsic evidences. The clew to the solution of 
the problem is to be found in the doctrine of causation. The 
notion of cause is the clew by which the phenomena of the 
physical world are unravelled. Physical science does not 
transcend the horizon of natural causes, which are conceived as 
blindly operating forces inherent in matter. But as no natural 
cause is conceived as self-sufficient, but must be considered only 
as an effect of a.cause, and thus, in an endless regress into 
infinity, the science of metaphysics emerges in human thinking, 
as an explanation of what lies beyond the horizon of natural 
causes. T'wo theories, to which all others may be reduced, 
after eliminating the irrelevant modifications, are given of the 
metaphysical notion of a cause. The one is that the notion is 
the result of an impotence to think an absolute beginning, and 
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therefore is purely negative, importing only a limitation of 
knowledge. The other and older and most generally received 
theory is, that the notion is the product of the consciousness of 
the exercise of force by our will upon our physical organ- 
ization, and that this notion is transferred to all the changes 
in the physical world, as representative of their antecedent; 
the notion of cause being connected with the observed change, 
either by a law of association, according to some, or by a 
necessary law of thought, according to others. But neither 
the positive nor the negative theory is self-sufficient. Neither 
is an adequate explanation of the-contingent in nature; and 
more especially does neither explain how effects or changes 
result in arrangements indicating design or final purpose. 
These arrangements, called final causes, are the one obtrusive 
manifestation characterizing universal nature; and the arrange- 
ments are not only perfect in mechanical skill and calculated 
with the nicest mathematical accuracy in weight and measure 
and forces, but the artistic finish and ornament is consummate 
in skill and beauty, each having no relation to a blind force, 
nor to any conceivable antecedent, except an intelligent creator 
of surpassing knowledge, taste, and power. And as an ante- 
cedent is necessarily thought, on either theory of causation, 
atheism, or disbelief in the existence of an intelligent artificer 
adequate to such work, is both a scientific and metaphysical 
impossibility. To suppose that the whole work is self-origi- 
nated, is to ignore all intelligence, and thus to ignore the sup- 
position itself, which is self-contradictory. Causation, in ulti- 
mate analysis, must be conceived as that which is self-deter- 
mined; and when it is ascribed to physical nature, the infer- 
ence is according to the analogy of man, and not according to 
the analogy of the world or physical nature; for cause must 
be conceived as originating in, if not identical with, intelligence 
and will. It is by this sort of inference that we determine the 
character or nature of our fellow-men. It is through our own 
image that we behold them. We are, by the laws of thought, ne- 
cessitated to transfer to them our own forms of thought and our 
entire personality. By this same necessity, we are constrained 
to infer, from the data of self-consciousness, in connection with 
causation in the physical world, that God is; and that he is a 
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person, a conscious intelligence like ourselves, and not a mere 
law or force. We cannot stop short at a mere deus ex machina, 
which physical nature with its forces indicates as its fabricator, 
but we are constrained to add, to God’s nature, those attributes 
which are indicated in the providence shown in the bounties of 
physical nature, with its rotation of seasons and their respective 
beneficences; and also, those moral attributes which are indi- 
cated in the sublime mystery of human conscience determining 
right and wrong, sin and righteous condemnation; and which : 
utters its voice with undiminished authority, even when man is 
conscious, that a passion binds him as inexorably as fate, and 
that, while he feels that his only hope is heaven and his only 
help is prayer, yet his sin stifles his prayer and his hope, and 
makes him curse God, while he feels that God is long-suffering 
and slow to anger. 

Feeling, and belief, and knowledge are distinguishable, but 
yet essentially and inseparably connected, elements of our 
intelligent nature. Therefore, in considering the grounds and 
proofs of God, we must estimate the force of each of these 
elements, in determining the existence and the character of 
God, as manifested in his relations to man and the world. We 
must not eliminate feeling and sentiment, and other anthropo- 
morphic elements from ratiocination, as we do, in a mere 
inductive process of scientific inquiry, when seeking for an ulti- 
mate ground of science, where we must, as Bacon says, not 
draw our inferences ex analogia hominis, but ex analogia uni- 
verst. But in the inquiry for a God, the inferences are legiti- 
mately ex analogia hominis, though founded on manifestations 
in the physical world. ‘Though man be not identical with the 
deity,” says Hamilton, “still, he is created in the image of God. 
It is indeed only through analogy of the human with the divine, 
that we are percipient and recipient of the divinity.” The per- 
sonifying propensity, which induces man to personify external 
physical objects, must be taken into consideration in the evi- 
dences for « God; as it is a normal function of the mind, and 
indispensable to make up the complement of human faculties 
necessary to acquire the truths which pertain to human know- 
ledge and human happiness. The Greeks personified the phy- 
sical forces, and supposed that the course of nature was carried 
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on by direct supernatural personal agency. And when 
Socrates taught the doctrine of second causes, Aristophanes 
ridiculed the doctrine, in the comedy of “The Clouds,” as 
blasphemous and atheistic, thereby showing the common opin- 
ion of the Greeks. It is by this function of the human mind 
that the personality of God is determined. 

The logical cogency of the foregoing argument can be esti- 
mated, and its apodictic certainty demonstrated, by reference 
to the laws of thought by which the process is necessitated. 
For the synthetic and ampliative process of reason, by which 
inference from the data of consciousness is made upon an- 
alogy, is, logically, as cogent as the analytic and explicative 
process of reason, by which deduction is made from premises. 
The only difference is, that the mind is more liable to error by 
paralogism in the ampliative process than in the explicative; 
because, in the ampliative process, analogy has to be esti- 
mated, and may be misunderstood. But if the analogy be a 
valid one, the conclusion is determined with absolute certainty. 
For though logicians have not discovered that the ampliative 
process, as well as the explicative, is under the necessary laws 
of thought, analysis can demonstrate the fact. Because 
analogy, on which the ampliative process is founded, is only 
identity or sameness involved in diversity; and the ampliative 
process disentangles it from the diversity, and unifies it, by the 
law of identity, with the data of consciousness which suggested 
the analogy.* Therefore, from the notions of personality, and 
of intelligence and will, and of cause and design, given in 
human consciousness, we are constrained, by the law of iden- 
tity, to affirm, from the indications of the physical world, that 
a personal intelligence, with a will and power like our own, has 
fabricated it, and exists as its governor. To deny this, is to 
deny what the law of identity constrains us to affirm, and 
therefore is self-contradictory. If the analogy be not mistaken, 
the inference is necessitated. And it is equally self-contradic- 
tory to deny the analogy. 

The argument for a God, therefore, when tested by logical 
analysis, if we admit, as we are bound to do, the supreme 

* See Progress of Philosophy, &c. By Samuel Tyler. Pp. 78, 79, 80, 215, 
216, 217, 224, 225, 226, 227. 
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authority of the necessary laws of thought over the field of 
speculation, is found to be apodictically certain. God belongs 
to that class of truths which the laws of the understanding con- 
strain us to believe, from the data derived from internal and 
external observation. It was by the laws of the understanding 
that Leverier was constrained to believe, from the data of 
observation, the existence of the planet Neptune, which after- 
wards became an object of intuition through the telescope. - 
God, though believed in, by a like process of conviction, cannot 
become an object of direct knowledge, as will be explained in 
the sequel. 

Admit, therefore, the reality of the external world, with its 
evidences of design, and atheism is speculatively impossible. 
Is, then, the sensible universe a mere illusion? This is a fitting 
inquiry for one who can say in his heart, There is no God. It 
is proper to show such an one, that the magnificent spectacle 
of order, beauty, and conformity to ends, called the world, as 
well as the grand glories, called the heavens, are not illusions 
of his own faculty, which he calls reason. 

The universal doctrine of the ancient philosophy was adverse 
to natural realism, maintaining as it did, that we cannot per- 
ceive the external world immediately, but only by means of 
ideas; and therefore the ancient doctrine is called idealism. 
The philosophy of Bacon was a recoil against idealism. 
Observation of the external world, upon trust in the senses, 
was the one great precept of his philosophy—assuming that 
the external world is distinct from the mind, and is real; its 
whole aim is natural realism. Locke,’ in continuing the 
Baconian movement, inconsistently fell into the common error, 
traditionally received from the ancient philosophy, that we do 
not immediately perceive the external world, but something 
representative of it. By thus encumbering observation with a 
false hypothesis, repugnant to the validity of observation, 
Locke’s philosophy was pregnant with covert absurdity. 
Therefore it was, that Hume, in the spirit of scepticism, 
accepted the doctrine of Locke, and exposed the absurdity 
which it involved. Hume, in fact, showed that philosophy is 
either altogether a delusion, or that the doctrine of Locke is 
erroneous or incomplete. Hume’s doctrine was a scientific and 
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technical ignorance, aiming at the overthrow, especially, of a 
God as a valid philosophical belief. Philosophers were, there- 
fore, constrained either to surrender philosophy as impossible, 
or else to ascend to higher principles for defence against scep- 
tical reduction. Hume thus put philosophy into a dilemma, 
that forms a memorable crisis in the history of speculation. 
His Scepticism awoke the Sensualism of Britain, and the Intel- 
lectualism of Germany, from their respective dogmatic slumber, 
reposing, as each did, upon its own special principle, without 
any due acknowledgment of that of the other. It was manifest 
that the problems of philosophy must be considered in new 
aspects, and be subjected to a more searching analysis. As 
speculation had done, in all periods before, it took two opposite 
courses: British philosophy took the course which trusts more 
to the senses, and German philosophy took the course which 
relies more upon the ability of the intellect; hence we have 
designated the first Sensualism, and the last Intellectualism. 
Reid, it was, who attempted to rescue British philosophy 
from the scepticism of Hume. He saw that Hume’s reason- 
ing proved, that the doctrine of representative perception 
involved, not only the denial of the existence of matter, but, 
by the fairest sequence, the denial of the substantiality of 
mind. He, therefore, strove to vindicate the unconditional 
veracity of consciousness, which testifies that we do immedi- 
ately perceive the external world; and, by analysis of mental 
phenomena, he established the cardinal doctrine in metaphy- 
sics, That what our nature compels us to believe as true and 
real, ts true and real, called the doctrine of common sense. 
Kant, startled, like Reid, by the scepticism of Hume, strove 
to connect cause and effect, which Hume had shown, upon 
the doctrine of Sensualism, to be correlated only by succession 
in nature and by custom in thought. Kant makes causation 
the central problem of his philosophy, in accordance with his 
Intellectualism, which makes the notion of cause a mere regu- 
lative idea or logical principle unifying, into a scientific whole, 
the contents of sensuous intuition, and having no objective 
validity; while Reid made external perception the central 
problem of his philosophy, in accordance with Sensualism 
which reposes confidence in the senses as the accredited mes- 
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sengers of consciousness. But Kant decided the adverse des- 
tiny of his philosophy by his first step. He clung to the old 
idealism, that we do not immediately perceive external objects: 
but that what we illusively see, as the external world, is only a 
modification of our minds, and reality is only a necessary 
illusion. Having thus declared consciousness untrustworthy, 
his philosophy ended in making human intelligence self-con- 
tradictory in its normal exercise. And as, according to his 
philosophy, truth consists in the harmony of thought with 
thought, and not of thought with things, the spirit of his 
philosophy encouraged the most unexclusive doubt. 

The doctrine of Kant, that the external world is a necessary 
illusion imposed on us by a treacherous reason, admitted, how- 
ever, that there may be a reality corresponding to the neces- 
sary illusion. In this aspect, his philosophy is a hypothetical 
realism. But Fichte showed, by a rigorous logical analysis, 
that, at bottom, Kant’s philosophy is absolute idealism denying 
any external world. Kant expressly taught, in accordance 
with the spirit of his philosophy, as we have seen, that the 
notion of God is only an idea with no objective validity possi- 
ble to human reason. 

The problem of reality and God, being thus decided in the 
negative by Kant, who had opened up the way of Intellectual- 
ism in refutation of Hume’s scepticism, Schelling, proceeding 
in the same direction with Kant, claimed, for the mind of man, 
what Kant had demonstrated to be impossible, a faculty of 
intellectual intuition which is apart from sense, above con- 
sciousness, and released from the laws of the understanding, 
and which comprehends the absolute by becoming the abso- 
— Tute, and thus knows God by being God. By thus cutting the 
Gordean knot of metaphysics, Schelling thought that he had 
explained the knowledge of external reality and of God. 

Hegel, the disciple of Schelling, next attempted to solve the 
problem of existence and of knowledge: and while ridiculing 
the intellectual intuition of his master as a poetical play of 
fancy, he claimed, that by sifting mental phenomena, men can 
rise to absolute knowledge, through a dialectical process which 
starts from the thesis, that being and nothing are the same; 
and that so far is contradiction, from being an insuperable 
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barrier to intellectual cognition, it is the chief instrument in 
laying the foundation of our higher knowledge, which, in 
fact, ends in the consummate paradox and ultimate truth, that 
contradictories are one and universal negativity is the essence 
of thought. And Oken, another disciple of Schelling, only a 
little less distinguished than Hegel, in the true spirit and 
principle of this philosophy, proclaimed, that God is nothing, 
and nothing is God; so impossible is it for human reason 
to deny the existence of God, that a philosophy, which out- 
rages the conditions of thought and ends in universal nega- 
tion, makes that negation God. 

It was in this state of the problem of realism, that Sir 
William Hamilton took up the subject. He showed the intel- 
lectual realism of Schelling and his school to be a scheme of 
mere negation. And he proclaimed, in its stead, the doctrine 
of natural realism. ‘A mental operation (says Hamilton) is 
only what it is by relation to its object; the object at once 
determining its existence and specifying the character of its 
existence.” This restoration of the objective to its legitimate 
position, in the dualism of thought and existence, from which 
Kant had displaced it, Hamilton based upon Reid’s doctrine 
of common sense. Natural realism, while it recognises the 
relativity of thought, excludes that void relativity of Kant 
which makes philosophy a scheme of mere formal relations, 
just as entirely as it excludes the intellectual realism of 
Schelling and his school, which identifies the objective and 
the subjective in a unitarianism of thought and existence. 

We are therefore remitted, by all the efforts of speculation 
to solve the problem of knowledge and existence, to the doc- 
trine of natural realism, that there is a real external world, 
which we know immediately, reposing upon the principle, that 
what our nature constrains us to believe as true and real, is 
true and real. And all, or nearly all the intellectualists, after 
the self-love, which, in speculation, is apt to overcome the love 
of truth, had abated, have abandoned their ambitious doctrine 
of omniscience, and acknowledged the catholic confession of 
philosophy proposed by Bacon, that in order to enter the tem- 
ple of science, we must become as little children, trusting to 
necessary beliefs. In this spirit we have examined the pro- 
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blem of God; and have, we submit, contrary to the doctrine of 
Kant, that theism is speculatively impossible, shown that 
atheism is not only speculatively impossible, but that we are, 
upon the empirical proofs, necessitated by the laws of thought 
to believe in a God. 

But, though we have shown that we must believe in a per- 
sonal God, of intelligence, will, and moral nature like our own, 
the question arises, is he omniscient, omnipotent, and morally 
perfect? as the proclivities of the human mind certainly urge 
men to assert. We cannot know that God is omniscient, or 
omnipotent, or morally perfect; for we have not, in our 
natures, any cognitive measure of these unlimited attributes. 
We can at most, therefore, only infer and believe that God 
possesses these eanecesdee ai attributes. 

There is, however, as we have already shown, a Bl pepeces 
which aspires to know God absolutely. That philosophy has 
proposed two modes for this knowledge. Schelling proposes 
an intellectual intuition free from all the conditions of sensuous 
intuition; and Hegel proposes a dialectical process free from 
the laws of thought. So unsatisfactory was the mode of each 
to the other, that while Hegel, as we have already said, calls 
the intellectual intuition a poetical play of fancy, Schelling 
calls the dialectical process a logical play with words. In fact, 
both modes of knowing are so absurd, ignoring, as each does, 
all the limitations of the human understanding, that it would 
have been a marvel in human error, if two such great thinkers 
had agreed in either mode. Each mode involves the doctrine 
of intellectual realism, and consummates its irrationality, as we 
have shown, in making God nothing, and nothing God. For, 
in fact, the absolute and infinite of this philosophy are subjec- 
tive negations commuted into objective affirmations. But as 
thoroughly as all this has been exposed by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, there are respectable writers on metaphysics who still 
assert that man can know the infinite. Therefore it is, that we 
yield to the necessity of briefly considering the question. 

If by knowledge we mean the immediate cognition of an 
object, then we can only know God by the intellectual intuition 
of Schelling. If we enlarge the notion of knowledge, so as to 
embrace whatever can be evolved in a dialectical process, then 
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we must have the dialectic of Hegel to know God. There is 
no other method of knowing God even conceivable by the most 
perverse ingenuity. To know God, therefore, we must follow 
either Schelling or Hegel. But if we admit, as we must, that 
consciousness is the prime condition of human intelligence, how 
can we cognize the infinite or absolute, when the fundamental 
law of consciousness is an antithesis of a subject thinking an 
object? Therefore, in the peculiar meaning of the philosophy 
of Schelling and Hegel, the subjeet has to become the infinite 
or absolute object in order to know it; for otherwise the sub- 
ject would not be embraced in the absolute or all, (the absolute 
and infinite mean the all, in this philosophy,) which would be 
a contradiction. 

The words absolute and infinite express the inconceivable in 
two counter forms. The word znconceivable has a valid mean- 
ing, though it does not involve the conception of the object 
which it denotes, but negatives the possibility of such a con- 
ception. All negation involves affirmation, and we cannot pre- 
dicate non-existence except by reference to existence; there- 
fore, when we predicate infiniteness or inconceivability, it is 
always by reference to some finite or conceivable thing. Nega- 
tive thinking is realized only under the condition of relativity 
and positive thinking. It expresses the limitation and impo- 
tency of the human understanding in a form that indicates an 
attempt and failure to conceive; and though it is objective in 
expression, and denotes negation, yet the negation implies 
subjective impotency and not objective impossibility. Room is 
therefore left for belief of the objective possibility of that 
which, in our failure to conceive it, we call the infinite. Know- 
ledge is, therefore, not the whole contents of human intelli- 
gence; but faith is given to supplement, by its less certain, 
but not less valid conviction, the impotency of reason or under- 
standing. The conception, called the infinite, is generated in 
an attempt to separate the conditions of finiteness—of relativity 
and non-contradiction—from a given object, that is, to conceive 
it absolutely; and the conscious failure leads to calling the 
object infinite or unfinishable in thought; and all that the con- 
ception embraces, in our attempt to think, from the finite to the 
absolute, is the indefinite, which we call the infinite. This 
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psychological genesis of the notion of the infinite, shows that 
belief in the infinite is not a mere instinct or feeling, but a 
necessitated conviction inseparably incident to the impotency of 
the understanding, being only a less certain conviction of rea- 
son. Though, therefore, the absolute nature of God is not 
directly manifested, and cannot be, to the reason of man, yet 
he is manifested under finite symbols and relations, which have 
a positive significance, and indicate, indirectly, that God is 
greater than the finite meaning of the symbols and relations; 
and the laws of our intelligence constrain us to believe, from 
what we know of him in his relations, in his incomprehensible 
majesty. In fact, we know that God is incomprehensible; for 
our consciousness testifies that nescience exercises an Important 
function in our intelligent convictions in regard to the nature 
of God. This nescience of God is not atheism, but just the 
reverse; while the doctrine of absolute knowledge of God is 
atheism; for the philosophical conception, in which that, pre- 
tended knowledge consists, is a mere negation, as we have 
shown. ‘Though, therefore, final causes, together with our own 
personality, do not reveal the fulness of the Godhead to us, we 
are not on that account atheists, but theists, knowing in part, 
and believing more than we know; and hoping for the time 
when we shall know even as we are known. 

There is no medium between apprehending an infinite being 
directly and analogically. That such being cannot be appre- 
hended directly, we have shown. And that analogy debars 
absolute knowledge, is manifest. But so it be admitted, as it 
must, that all our intelligence of God is by analogy, it mat- 
ters but little, practically, whether the mental conviction be 
called knowledge, belief, or faith. 

Having, as we trust, shown that we are constrained, by the 
laws of thought, to believe, from the data of consciousness, in 
a personal God, who is incomprehensible; and thereby, having 
also established the doctrine, that we are compelled, by our 
intelligent nature, to believe a thing, though we may not be 
able to comprehend it, we are prepared to enter upon consider- 
ations which will conduct us to a position, from which we can 
take a speculative view of Christianity, as a supernatural reve- 
lation, from the God whose existence we have proved. 
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That man is a moral, and therefore accountable agent, and 
yet hemmed in by insurmountable impediments to free action, 
has always been more or less obvious to the common sense and 
the speculative reason of man. Hence human life has always 
been, to the mind of man, an insoluble paradox. The physical 
world so manifestly presents irresistible and irreversible courses 
of events, that their necessity, against all human power, has 
never been doubted. And when the courses of the moral world 
are scanned, the human mind is necessitated, by the laws of its 
intelligence, to predicate causation between the antecedents 
and consequents; and has never been able to construe, to con- 
sciousness, the difference between the forces of nature and the 
motives of a rational will, in determining necessary results, 
though they must be, and are, assumed as different in our prac- 
tical convictions. So that, to the ancient Greek popular mind, 
both the physical and moral worlds seemed equally bound in 
fate. And yet sin seemed, to the pagan mind, a prime fact in 
the world, and punishment an inevitable retribution. It seemed 
to the Greeks as if there was an alliance and compact between 
the fates or powers of nature, and the furies or powers of con- 
science, to punish man for acts to which he is inexorably 
doomed, and for which, nevertheless, he could not but feel he 
was morally responsible. This terrible doctrine or belief, 
appears, in all its import, in the Greek drama, that living: pic- 
ture of Greek life. An inexorable fate seems to rule all the 
actions of the drama, to an inevitable destiny. Clytemnestra, 
who appears in so many dramas, by different poets, and is 
therefore a good example of the Greek conscience, does not, in 
her moral agonies, so much feel the remorse which results from 
conscious guilt, as the cruel torture of an inexorable fate. 
Though she had participated in the murder of her husband, the 
guilt of so foul a deed sat light upon her heart, even after she 
had reflected upon its turpitude; but she dreaded the furies as 
the scourges of fate. In Greek life, the pagan or heathen con- 
science attained its highest enlightenment; and the actors in 
the Greek drama reveal, in a striking manner, the various 
workings of the pagan conscience. 

And the doctrines of the Greek philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle, in regard to the great facts of the moral world, were 
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but little, if at all, more satisfactory than the common opinions 

of the people. These philosophers taught that matter is eter- 
nal, and that evil in the world is owing to the want of its per- 
fect adaptability to good. Nature, they taught, always tends 
in its operations towards good, but owing to the imperfection 
of matter, which refuses to adjust itself to the form, it does not 
always, in its formations, attain to good. The soul, they 
taught, is the end and the essence of the body in all animals. 
In the souls of the inferior animals, the end of nature is not per- 
fectly accomplished; neither is it in the souls of children. The 
human animal, and that the male, is the end and the centre of 
all earthly natures. All else beneath the moon is, as it were, 
an unsuccessful attempt to produce the male man. 

Aristotle looked upon the reason of man as an element emi- 
grated, from another sphere, into this sublunary portion of the 
universe. The moral life of man, therefore, he considered as 
an interpolation in nature—something distinct from the rest of 
the world. The end of his ethics is, to determine what is good 
for man politically, socially, and individually, in this life. 
Morality, in his system, is a relative mean between the opposite 
vices of excess and deficiency; and the rule of right is to be 
determined by the majority of instances. Virtue is a disposi- 
tion towards good acquired by habit. Men who live rationally 
are, he thought, especially dear to the gods, and the peculiar 
objects of their providence; but that external and corporeal 
advantages are rather things of fortune, which, as they do not 
always fall to the share of the good and deserving, it is hard to 
say whether they are dispensed by the gods or not. Socrates 
maintained, and so did Plato, but not so exclusively, that virtue 
follows from knowledge, and that man only transgresses invol- 
untarily. 

The Greek mind, representing, as it did, the highest pagan 
or heathen enlightenment, was wholly unable to reconcile the 
moral phenomena of the course of natural providence with the 
judgments of their moral sense. The adversity of the good, 
the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving 
the misery of the innocent, and even the existence of evil at 
all, whether physical or moral, perplexed their reason with 
insoluble paradoxes. The Greeks, amongst other opinions 
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in regard to the moral administration of the world, believed 
that Jupiter kept his lightnings to punish perjury; for physical 
punishment, because of moral delinquency, was a cardinal 
notion of the Greeks in regard to the course of nature. Aris- 
tophanes, in the comedy of “The Clouds,” exposes the paradox 
which the belief involves; and thereby illustrates the moral 
perplexities which environed Greek opinion of the providential 
course of nature. Aristophanes is ridiculing the doctrine of 
second causes, as taking the administration of the world out of 
the hands of the gods, and presents Socrates as teaching the 
doctrine to Strepsiades, who held on to the popular opinion of 
the agency of the gods. 


“¢ Strep. Let that pass, 
And tell me of the lightning, whose quick flash 
Burns us to cinders; that, at least, great Jove 
Keeps in reserve to launch at perjury? 


Socr. Dunce, dotard! were you born before the flood, 
To talk of perjury, whilst Simon breathes, 
Theorus and Cleonymus; whilst they, 
Thrice-perjured villains, brave the lightning’s stroke, 
And gaze the heay’ns unscorcht? Would these escape? 
Why, man, Jove’s random fires strike his own fane, 
Strike Sunium’s guiltless top, strike the dumb oak, 
Who never yet broke faith, or falsely swore.” : 


The perennial fact, in human judgment, that God’s moral 
administration of this world has always seemed, to human rea- 
son, less perfect in justice than the moral standard which man 
sets up, in each age, as the criterion of moral conduct, seems 
conclusive, that the finite moral conceptions of man furnish no 
adequate type of the rule of God’s conduct, whose ways are 
not as our ways, in his eternal administration over the life of 
man. And as man cannot obtain a conception of the infinite 
character of God, the Greeks and other pagans anthropomor- 
phised the gods, and ascribed to them human passions, and a 
corresponding morality; and made fate, and not free will, the 
supreme condition of moral existence, whether of gods or men. 
The attempt to explain the moral providence manifested in the 
course of nature and human life, resulted, by the natural recoil 
from the failure to solve the problem, with the Greeks, in 
bringing down the goodness of the gods to the human standard. 
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The moral order and administration of the world seemed, to 
the Greeks, to rest rather on fate than on justice, on power 
than on right. And while the speculative reason of the pagan 
world, at best, but oscilated between fate and free will, its reli- 
gious faith never rose above the enlightenment which rested its 
last hope for pardon of its shortcomings in this life, on the 
sacrifice of a cock to Aisculapius. A supreme God, as a moral 
governor of the world, was, at best, but an obscure sentiment 
in the back-ground of the opinions of philosophers; and an 
individual immortality of the human soul, little else than a 
craving of their minds. They felt that, with their intellectual 
and moral instincts, they would not perish in the grave, but 
would live beyond it, in intellectual contemplation, as an 
assembly of philosophers. The grand moral fact, in the life of 
the pagan world, was, that the reason of man required of him 
more than he felt able to perform. 

Though European civilization was born of Asiatic, it had 
advanced so far beyond it in enlightenment, that Asiatic civili- 
zation seemed to have run its course in history, and to be only 
lingering in time to fulfil the condition of decay. The course 
of history, as if turning backwards, had carried European civi- 
lization into Asia, and the language of Greece had become in 
Asia a spoken tongue. European opinions had mingled with 
Asiatic, more in confusion than in conflict, creating rather 
doubt than enlightenment. At this crisis in human history, a 
person appeared at Jerusalem, who was born, in the humblest 
condition of life, in an obscure village of Judea, and proclaimed 
himself the light of the world, to show to man that way of life 
for which, under the sense of duty which is ineradicable from 
his nature, man had been seeking in vain by the light of his 
reason. He professed to have come into the world in a 
supernatural way, being born of a virgin, to fulfil prophecies 
that had for centuries been made by men of his particular race 
and nation, who claimed to have the foreknowledge of God 
given to them for the special instruction of the Jews. Moses, 
the chief of these prophets, had written, as he claimed, under 
the eye of God, a history of the creation of the world, just in 
the order of formation in which it was made; and had narrated 
how only one man and one woman had been made by God in 
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his own image, to live in the world and to have dominion over 
it, and to people it with their children. He had stated, too, 
how this man and this woman had, of their free will, trans- 
gressed the commands of God, and thereby introduced sin and 
death into the world; and that it was one of God’s ordinances 
that the sins of the parents were to be visited upon their chil- 
dren; and that thus it was that sin and death became the com- 
mon heritage of the human family, all men having descended 
from the man and the woman who broke God’s command. God 
had, according to this history, done the work of creation in six 
days, and rested on the seventh; and made it an example to 
man to labour six days, and to rest on the seventh for moral 
and religious improvement. So that, according to this history, 
the moral and religious government of the world rested on the 
two grand facts of creation, the work of six days and rest on 
the seventh, and the making one man and one woman the 
parents of the human family, and their transgression the cause 
of moral evil in the world. 

Jesus Christ, as this man of Judea was called, at once recog- 
nised this account of creation and the fall of man into sin, as 
true, and declared that he had come into the world to fulfil 
the promise made by God, as told by the prophets, to deliver 
men from the woe that had been brought upon them by their 
first parents. He thus connected his work with the prime 
facts of the world. He so connected it with the origin of the 
physical universe and with the origin of man, in a moral filia- 
tion, as to be able to assume that it was part of the great 
scheme of administration which God had in his mind when he 
laid the foundations of the universe. The Mosaic history, 
which introduces the narrow Jewish polity, is thus made an 
introduction to universal history, with Christianity as the grand 
source of its moral life. 

Moses, in his history of creation, gives, contrary to the uni- 
versal doctrine of the pagan world, the only condition on which 
God can be thought to be omnipotent—that matter is not eter- 
nal, but contingent; and, therefore, it did not hamper God in 
his work of creation, as Plato and Aristotle taught, and thereby 
necessitate evil or imperfection. Neither did Moses, after the 
manner of philosophers, give any theoretical genesis of crea- 
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tion by formative forces of nature, but he merely narrated how 
the work was performed, in the order of its fabrication, by a 
personal God. And though Moses tells of God speaking to 
him face to face, as a man speaketh unto a friend; yet he also 
tells that God said to him, when he asked God to show him his 
glory, Thou canst not see my face; for there shall no man see 
me and live. This corresponds with the doctrine of God, 
which, as we have shown, speculative reason teaches. God 
can be manifested to man in finite relations, but not in his 
transcendent majesty. 

Christ recognised as true the Mosaic representation of God, 
and offered no speculative solution of the great first cause. 
Neither did he, after the manner of philosophers, propound 
any theodicy or metaphysical theory of sin, but pointed to the 
Mosaic history, as giving the true account of the fall of man; 
and offered, not a speculative, but a practical solution of the 
dreadful mystery. That justice, which made even the pagan 
world, in its conscience, feel that punishment must follow sin, 
is recognised by him as inexorable, and sinless as he claimed 
to be, he offered up himself to its behests, as a vicarious sacri- 
fice in the stead of sinning men. He told men that God, of 
his free grace and love, as a compassionate father, had sent 
him, his only begotten Son, who is sinless, to suffer for their 
sins, and thus to leave them as free from guilt as if they had 
not sinned, if they would only accept the gift of grace, and 
become as little children. 

The theism of nature, as well as the theophanies of the Jew- 
ish dispensation, are consummated in Christ. While, in the 
genesis of the notion of God, the manifestations of nature are, 
as we have shown, of deep import, leaving atheism without 
excuse, still, of God as the moral governor of the world, our 
best notions are derived from Christianity; for the moral cha- 
racter of God is too much obscured in the paradoxes of good 
and evil presented in nature and human life, ever to have been 
adequately discerned by human reason, as pagan philosophy 
shows. Neither could the peculiar theophany of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, consummated by the teachings of Christ, be inferred 
from nature. This conception of the Godhead gives vitality to 
the mediatorial scheme of Christianity, and solves, in a prac- 
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tical way, the moral paradoxes of the world. Whom the 
pagans ignorantly worshipped, Christianity professes to make 
known. 

Christianity is, as it claims to be, in moral scope commensu- 
rate with the history of the world; and is interwoven in it, in 
many ways, as a guiding, formative, and educational principle. 

Through the writings of Moses, which it adopts as true, and 
connects itself with, Christianity furnishes a clew to universal 
history. The materials for universal history, which the con- 
quests of Alexander had opened to the European mind, from 
oriental sources, needed some central point which would pre- 
sent the nations of men as only different members of one com- 
mon family. The Jewish Scriptures, which profess to be a 
compendium of the earliest history of the world, furnished 
this central point, in presenting the families of men looking 
back to a past for a common origin, and forward to a future 
which determines them to a common destiny. In the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, after the appearance of Christ, 
Eusebius, Bishop of Czesarea, arranged the facts of the pagan 
history, from the beginning of the Assyrian empire down to 
his own time, synchronously, side by side with those of the 
Jewish. And the Alexandrian antiquaries at once adopted the 
Scripture narrative, as the centre round which to group all 
they could find recorded of the oriental empires. But there 
was no certain basis for a valid chronology. It was, therefore, 
impossible to determine the proper order in time of either 
transactions or persons, or whether persons, bearing different 
names in Jewish history and in pagan, were different, or the 
same persons under different names, and other like diffi- 
culties. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Joseph 
Scaliger took the Copernican astornomy as a basis for chrono- 
logy. From this he showed on what principles the ancient 
epochs and chronological systems had been formed. By this 
means he bridged the gulph between the classical and_ biblical 
worlds. He saw that the history of the ancient world could 
only, if at all, be known as a whole. The only materials for 
ascertaining the facts of the extra-classical ancient world, were 
the statements which the chronologers of the empire had copied 
and transmitted to succeeding times, without knowing their 
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meaning. With the aid of the work of Eusebius, which he 
rescued from oblivion, Joseph Scaliger founded, upon the 
insight which the Copernican astronomy gave him into the 
chronology of ancient times, the basis of historical criticism 
which is fast unveiling the ancient pagan world to modern view, 
and proving by its success its own truth. The history of Moses 
and the astronomy of Copernicus are the two corner-stones on 
which historical criticism rests; the facts of the first, through 
the chronological clew furnished by the last, being rendered 
capable of being properly correlated with the, facts of pagan 
ancient history; thereby giving us ancient history, both as to 
persons and transactions, as a whole distributed properly in 
time. The Jewish history, therefore, seems, by its relation to 
ancient pagan history, to have as strong evidence of its truth 
as the Copernican astronomy has of its truth in unravelling the 
chronological schemes of the pagan nations. They seem to be 
allied with each other, by that unity of truth which belongs to 
a consistent whole, whether that whole has the various com- 
plexity of a world, or is a more simple unity. 

And Christianity, though originating at a period when a 
religion suited to all nations and peoples was thought by all 
to be impossible, and was opposed by Celsus on this ground, 
has fulfilled its high pretensions as a universal scheme of moral 
and religious culture, commensurate with the needs of men of 
all conditions and all times. It belongs to no one people, and 
to no one of the great geographical divisions of the historical 
life of the world. Though Asiatic in its origin, it has left 
Asiatic civilization behind it, and has become the prime forma- 
tive moral influence in universal civilization. It rules all the 
relations of men, domestic, political, and international. By 
clothing itself, originally, in the Greek tongue, it has made all 
of Greek literature tributary to that broad culture, which the 
necessities of its polemics have introduced into the progress of 
learning. Its conflicts with error, necessarily, make it the 
chief exciting cause of learning and of speculative thought. 
That great Roman power, under whose imperial sway it origi- 
nated in one of its obscure provinces, yielded to its influence; 
and the great body of civil law which that Roman power left, 
as its chief influence tor good in modern civilization, owes its 
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wise adjustments of the reciprocal rights of social man, to the 
superior equities which Christianity taught. And the amelio- 
rations of political government have been effected by the bene- 
volent teachings of Christ. And that wider law of philan- 
thropy, called international, of which pagan antiquity knew 
nothing, arose out of the broader doctrine of reciprocal right 
and duty, unbounded by race or nationality, which Christianity 
inaugurated. Even war has lost somewhat of its ferocity 
under the command to love our enemies. The deep insight 
into the fortunes of universal man, and the administrative fore- 
cast evinced, in conceiving and propounding a moral and reli- 
gious scheme, which has proved so controlling for good, in 
general civilization, is altogether without parallel in history. 
We have seen that the experience of the pagan world was, 
that the reason of man required more of him, morally, than he 
felt himself able to perform.. And this is the universal expe- 
rience of men. Therefore, the moral faculty of man, which 
delivers, not theoretical, but practical judgments, is a menda- 
cious faculty, on any scheme of morals and religion which does 
not embrace a vicarious element. Christianity makes, as we 
have seen, the vicarious principle the foundation of its scheme 
for reconciling sinning men toa just God. It therefore con- 
forms to the moral constitution of man, and rescues his moral 
faculty from the paradox of commanding men to perform 
impossibilities—to lead a perfectly holy life. The moral com- 
mand requires nothing less than perfect fulfilment. But the 
load of guilt is not lightened to man, because Christianity 
shows how he may be relieved of his burden; for the modern 
mind has, through the influence of Christianity in awakening 
the moral faculty to the evil of sin, come nearer to an adequate 
appreciation of human free agency and consequent responsi- 
bility. This is manifested, with extraordinary demonstration, 
in the drama of Shakspeare in contrast with the drama of the 
Greek poets. The remorse of Lady Macbeth, who is more 
conscious of her guilt than of a cruel destiny, in participating 
in the murder of her husband’s guest, is in full contrast with 
the agonies of Clytemnestra, of whom we have spoken in illus- 
tration of the moral aspect of the Greek drama. Through the 
moral discriminations of human character, which Shakspeare 
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borrowed from Christianity, he has portrayed the deep things 
of the spirit of man, with a fearful reality that the Greek 
dramatists never even approached. The moral life of an era is | 
more perfectly exhibited in the drama than in any other species 
of literature. 

But Christianity professes to be, not only a supplement to 
the light of nature which is the common heritage of all men, 
but also of the peculiar light which had been given, as a special 
gift, to the Jews. In this double aspect of a special comple- 
ment to the narrowest and most exclusive of dispensations, and 
a supplement and consummation of the one catholic dispensa- 
tion destroying the line of separation between men, which 
Judaism had established, Christianity is exceedingly remark- 
able. That a doctrine of the broadest charity and the utmost 
catholicity should grow out of the root of the narrowest exclu- 
siveness, seems, to speculative reason, impossible. For the 
Jewish dispensation, if only a human institution, must be con- 
sidered as the perfection of bigotry, and could by no analogy 
evinced in the history of human opinion, give birth to Chris- 
tianity, which destroys its bigotry, and becomes the consum- 
mate flower of its root, to yield fruit not for Jews only, but for 
all mankind. But admitting that both the Jewish and the 
Christian dispensations are of divine origin, and do not belong 
to the ordinary course of historical development, then the 
mind moves more freely in understanding Christianity as a 
phenomenon in the history of man. Even if Christ had been 
a Greek, with all the liberal culture of Greece, so far are his 
doctrines above those of the Socratic, or any other Greek 
school, in purity and catholicity of morals, that he would 
have been a marvel; and the purity and sublime manliness of 
his character, coming up to the requirements of his perfect 
doctrine and to the terrible demands of his dreadful struggles 
with evil, would have exalted him as far above the Greek pan-_ 
theon, as the grandeur of his death is above that of Socrates. 
The fishermen, who became his disciples, are as far before 
Plato and Aristotle in their importance in history, as these 
philosophers are before the fishermen in human learning and in 
speculative genius. Plato and Aristotle founded their moral 
scheme on reason, which promised to philosophers the felicity 
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of intellectual contemplation in a future life. Christ founded 
his moral scheme on the affections, and made the dignity of 
life to depend on conduct, and promised to the ignorant as well 
as to the learned, the happiness of pure affections exercised on 
objects which impart peace and joy, not, however, in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, but amidst the light of intelligence. 

As man is a moral being, knowing right and wrong, and yet 
prone to do wrong both from ignorance and an evil disposition, 
or an excess of passion, it is far more in accordance with specu- 
lative reason, to suppose that God would give him direct or 
supernatural instruction, than to leave him to the guidance of 
his own ignorance. The laws of physical nature, being bound 
in a necessity of undeviating antecedents and consequents, can 
be ascertained by human reason; and physical evil be thereby 
measurably avoided or prevented. But the moral code, except 
so far as it is founded on a narrow Selfishness, never could, it 
seems to us, be discovered. The instincts of man would be 
taken by philosophers, as they were by Aristotle, as the affirm- 
ations of the moral rules for human conduct. But morality is, 
for the most part, a restraint upon these instincts, denying 
what they affirm; and in some instances deciding between 
opposite instincts; and, at best, in all cases determining, as 
Aristotle did, the rule of rectitude by the result of good or 
evil consequences in the majority of instances. Morals are 
therefore objective and not subjective in their origin. They 
are an external rule, both restraining the instincts and direct- 
ing them to their proper objects. The mind, thus having 
before it, as objective laws, a moral code like the Jewish deca- 
logue, obeys it until, from the experienced adaptation of its 
precepts to the moral nature of man, it becomes the subjective 
law of every sentiment, word, and deed. Much of the pagan 
- morality is a traditional inheritance from primeval supernatural 
instruction, modified by the circumstances of human life. 

If there has been no revelation, and there certainly has been 
none, unless Christianity be such, man is without an authori- 
tative moral code. Morals, then, rest upon the diverse 
opinions of different ages and of different peoples. Its sanc- 
tion is only human. And yet it is the mora] element of man’s 
nature which constitutes his true nobility, and his relation to 
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his Creator as the governor of the world. Take conscience 
from man, and he-is, at once, only a higher order of brute. 
No responsibility, but that of fear of temporal loss, would 
attach to his conduct; and he need no longer perplex himself 
about a future state. For if man be not both a moral and 
religious being, conduct can have reference only to his physical 
welfare; and if he shall live in another state of existence, the 
violations of the laws of physiology will not extend their conse- 
quences beyond this life. Let man, if such be his nature, 
conform to the rules of hygiene, and he will enjoy all the 
felicity of which his constitution is capable. It is not possible 
for speculative reason to take this ignominious view of human 
nature. 

From the foregoing considerations, according to every prin- 
ciple of rational conviction, we are shut in to the conclusion, 
that Christianity is a supernatural revelation; and that Christ 
was such an one as he represented himself to be. 

We shall now enter upon considerations that will enable 
us to determine the relation of Christianity to human reason. 

Christianity professes to be, not a product of human reason, 
but a revelation of truths that are above reason. It does not 
ignore the light of nature, but supplements it; and does not 
give to human reason greater powers, but, recognising its 
impotency and its limits, teaches a doctrine that is beyond the 
horizon of nature. Its voice is rather a whisper of consolation 
to that moral faculty, which sophistry, in all the long pilgrim- 
age of pagan life, had not been able to pervert from its 
function of sovereignty over speculation on human duty, than 
a scheme of doctrines to satisfy human reason about the specu- 
lative difficulties which forced the great master of ancient 
philosophy to conjecture, that human reason is a wanderer in a 
Strange region. Christ gave no solution of the moral para- 
doxes which result from the existence of evil in the world. 
He came to restore, reform, and regenerate, the moral kingdom 
of the world, by allying it more intimately with the kingdom of 
the future life. And in the prayer to the Father, which he 
gave as a model to his followers, the prime petition is, Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. The will of God, which is the supreme law, both in 
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heaven and on earth, he came to make known as the rule for 
the guidance of men. We can know nothing more holy than 
the will of God. To set up any other rule of right, and justice, 
and truth, is both rebellion and irrationality. Unconditional 
obedience to the declared will of God is our duty. In our 
relations to God our duties are absolute. They are imposed on 
us by a holy, omniscient, and omnipotent lawgiver, the 
stringency of whose decrees is not lessened by the opposition 
of either our wills or our reason. Rights and duties are not 
mutual correlatives in our relations to God. He has organized 
the world as it is according to his good pleasure; and has 
imposed a corresponding scheme of duties on man, which he 
must obey or suffer the penalty affixed to disobedience. Man 
cannot question the right of God to govern him, in his own 
way, without bringing down the absolute dominion of God to the 
level of the relative dominion of a human ruler. It was the 
duty of Abraham to obey God when he commanded him to slay 
his son Isaac. The freedom of man consists in doing the will 
of God. When Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, discusses 
the paradox of the providence of God and the free agency of 
man, he does not propound any metaphysical theory of sin 
justifying the ways of God to human reason; but, recog- 
nising the problem as insoluble, he rebukes the presumption of 
those who lay the fault of sin on God, the creator of sinning 
man, in these words, ‘Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” Throughout all 
the discussions in this Epistle, of the great paradoxes of the 
moral world, the apostle, in no instance, attempts, in his 
explanations, to solve a problem which lies beyond the limits 
of human thought; but he teaches the doctrine, in all its strin- 
gency, however contrary it may be to human reason in its 
conceptions of justice on the part of God towards man. That 
a doctrine is a stumbling-block or foolishness to human reason, 
has no force, with the apostle, against the Divine teachings. 
And as Christianity does not view this life as a sunny scene of 
Epicurean pleasures, but as an awful drama, in which the 
eternal fate of the actors is determined by the manner in which 
they act their respective parts, the relation of this life to 
eternity presents a problem which keeps the mind always on 
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the border of speculation; and yet the apostles never betray 
an attempt, in their writings, to step over the limits of human 
thought. Mysteries are taught as mysteries, without any 
attempt at a rational criticism. And when a transcendental 
truth is enounced, it is done in a form wholly unspeculative; 
as, for example, Christ says, Before Abraham was, I am. 
Man must be humble in his ignorance, and obedient to the will 
of God. “It was (says Bacon) that ambitious and imperious 
appetite of moral science, judging of good and evil with the 
intent that man might revolt from God and govern himself, 
that was both the cause and means of the temptation, and gave 
occasion to the fall of man.” 

From the foregoing considerations, it is manifest, that in any 
attempt at a rational criticism of the positive articles of 
Christian doctrine, contradiction will emerge. Pierre Bayle, 
in the Dictionaire Historique et Critique, formulized some of the 
contradictions which manifest themselves in a rational criticism 
of the articles of Christian faith, thereby, as he supposed, 
showing the irrationality of Christian-faith. The contra- 
dictions he was unable to solve; and he oscillated, in restless 
scepticism, between the contradictions. In the article David, 
he attempted to show, that the moral perfection, called holi- 
ness, of revelation, was repugnant to our rational notions of 
morality, by assuming that the character of David was holy, 
and that therefore his acts, which to the human sense of 
morality were evil, were exemplifications of a holy character. 
As the assumption by Bayle is false, his inference of oppug- 
nancy between morality and holiness, as standards of conduct, 
is a sheer sophistry. By a more cunningly devised paralogism, 
he exhibits, in the article Pyrrho, the contradictions between 
the doctrines of revelation and those of human reason, in the 
dogma of the fall of man, with the moral evils that are its con- 
sequences. ‘We ought (says Bayle) to prevent evil when we 
can; therefore it is a crime if we do not when we can. Yet 
God does not prevent evil.” Again, he says, “A person not 
in existence cannot be an accomplice in crime; yet original sin 
is a true doctrine.” These difficulties, Bayle could not see, 
result from the constitution of the world admitting evil, 
and are not peculiar to Christianity. They only prove the 
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impossibility of a demonstrative theology. Christianity assumes 
this impossibility; and therefore it was, that Christ came into 
the world to make known the way of life to man. ‘Woe unto 
the world,” said Christ, “‘because of offences! for it must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” This declaration recognises the inevitable existence’ 
of moral evil, but yet proclaims a woe against those who 
commit evil. Our not being able to understand why God does 
not prevent evil, neither invalidates Christianity, nor lessens 
the turpitude of sin. The declared will of God on moral 
subjects is the truth. And truth is the inevitable law of our 
thoughts, which we have no choice but to obey, by thinking it 
to be the truth. If Christianity is a divine revelation, we must 
believe its doctrines, whether repugnant to our reason or not; 
as repugnance to human reason, in transcendental truths, is 
because of the limits of human thought; and therefore, is no 
valid bar to faith in the supernatural, which Christianity claims 
to be. 

These considerations bring us to the examination of the 
nature of that conviction, by which we believe in a revelation, 
called faith. The prime basis of all human intelligence is 
belief, called, plurally, primary beliefs. Knowledge, therefore, 
reposes on belief, and is only another name for belief when it 
is at its greatest certainty. Yet knowledge, in its turn, con- 
strains to belief; and this secondary belief is sometimes, by 
writers, confounded with primary belief. What is meant by 
faith, is a secondary, and not a primary belief, and therefore it 
must be preceded by knowledge. 

In the explication of faith, as thus defined, it is necessary 
to consider it in three relations; 1°. Its relation to knowledge; 
2°. Its relation to reason; 3°. Its relation to its determining 
antecedents or objects. . 

1°. In its most limited meaning, knowledge is confined to 
self-consciousness and sensuous intuition. Any existence, 
therefore, beyond the limits of direct consciousness, can only 
be an object of belief, and not of knowledge in its most limited 
meaning. By this limitation of the meaning of knowledge, we 
cannot be said to know even the minds of our fellow-men, or 
that they haye minds; for we are not directly conscious of 
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them, but only infer, by belief, and not by deduction, their 
minds, from analogy to what we experience in self-conscious- 
ness. If we limit knowledge to this narrowness, we cannot be 
said to know God. And if we extend the meaning of know- 
ledge, so as to take in the next step or degree in intelligence, 
‘and say that we know the minds of our fellow-men through 
analogy to our own minds, still, as we have not the same degree 
of intelligence of God as we have of man, if we confine 
knowledge to this degree, we cannot be said toknow God. And 
the Scriptures recognise this difference of degree in our intelli- 
gence of man and of God, in the remark, ‘He that loveth not 
his brother whom he has seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” As, therefore, we infer by belief the minds 
of our fellow-men, we must be said to infer by belief, and from 
a less cogent analogy, the mind of God, or rather God himself, 
for to our intelligence God is only mind or spirit. But we 
know the attributes of God. We learn them first in ourselves, 
and ascribe them, by analogy to ourselves, to God. But we 
cannot know them in their infinity; for it involves an obvious 
contradiction to say, that we know the unfinishable in thought, 
which is the meaning of the infinite in its relation to knowledge, 
as our genesis of the notion, given in a previous part of this 
inquiry, proves, whatever may be its meaning in relation to 
existence, whether the unconditionally unlimited, or the uncon- 
ditionally limited. But still the attributes which we know in 
ourselves, we only infer, by belief, to be in God; and 
therefore cannot be said to know them in God as by direct 
cognition. 

In the acts of our intelligence in reference to objects, the 
form of conviction, in reference to a conceivable object, is 
different from the form of conviction, in reference to an incon- 
ceivable object. The first, in all the different degrees of cer- 
tainty which we have distinguished in the preceding paragraph, 
is usually called knowledge, and the last is usually called faith. 
The last has its root in the first; as the inconceivable has its 
root in the conceivable; for it would be illegitimate to posit 
an inconceivable that is not some known reality thought of as 
infinite, such as space, time, or God who is a personal reality 


thought of as infinite. Knowledge, therefore, constitutes the — 
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root, and furnishes the ground of the limits of belief in God, 
or of religious faith. It is through or because of knowledge, as 
defined in this paragraph, without distinguishing the different 
degrees of conviction in regard to the conceivable which we 
marked in the preceding paragraph. We can believe in the 
infinite and absolute only through the finite and relative. The 
boundary between knowledge and faith is irremovable and 
insuperable. For if man presumes to know what he can only 
believe, he is, at once, doomed, by the laws of his intellectual 
constitution, to equivocate for ever between inexorable contra- 
dictions. But as soon as he humbles himself to the proper 
level of his intelligence, faith delivers him from the dilemma 
of contradiction, to the freedom of trusting to the teachings of 
Christ. 

2°. But the relation of faith to reason is very different from 
its relation to knowledge. It presents the question, whether 
faith is a rational conviction or a mere blind passive feeling. 
In order to explicate faith in its relation to reason, we must 
consider three cases: 1°. I believe because it is consonant with 
reason; 2°. I believe although it is repugnant to reason; 3°. I 
eaters because it is repugnant to reason. 

In the first case, faith is so manifestly rational, that it needs 
no exposition to show it. 

In the second case, reason makes a concession to faith. 
But as faith, as we have shown, is always founded on know- 
ledge, there must be a foregone conviction to justify faith. In 
its weakness, faith, sometimes, because of something antago- 
nistic to it in our reason, exclaims, ‘I believe, Lord help thou 
my unbelief.” 

In the third case, faith is put in entire antagonism to reason. 
Sceptics, in their attempts to invalidate faith in revelation, 
strive to show, that there is entire oppugnancy between faith 
and reason, as Bayle did. Revelation they say, must be believed 
not although, but because, it is in opposition to human reason. 
They exhibit, as the true formula of Christian faith, the extra- 
yagant purism uttered by Tertullian, in ‘the De Carne Christi, 
when he said, “It is thoroughly credible because it is absurd” — 
“It is certain because it is impossible.” ° While this paradox 
renounces all alliance with reason, and takes open opposition 
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to it, its very form shows, that, though it ignores reason, it 
allies itself with reason, and depends upon it for its own 
validity; as the logical illation, expressed by because, demon- 
strates. The formula is therefore self-destructive; and can 
have no existence in human thought, except as a form of words 
veiling an absurdity. 

The purity of faith does not require the divorce of faith 
from reason, as the extravagance of Tertullian implies, but 
only the adjustment of the relation between them. Faith does 
not rest upon the impotence of reason, but exists as a form of 
conviction in the human mind, because man is not omniscient. 
It is rather because of the limitation than the impotency of 
human reason. A want of confidence in reason within its pro- 
per sphere is not necessary to the strength of faith. But, on 
the contrary, the more potent reason is within its own sphere, 
the more certain must faith be within its sphere. The notion, 
therefore, that faith rests upon the infirmity of reason, and is 
strong in proportion as the infirmity is greater, is a sheer 
sophistry. The only plausibility it has, and that is not so 
much as a shadow of truth, is derived from the thought, that 
revelation is believed because of our confidence in the person 
proclaiming it. The thought has been expressed by Bacon in 
these words: “‘The more the divine mystery is contrary to 
reason, the more it must be believed for the honour of God.” 

We must acknowledge the supreme authority of the laws of 
thought over all human speculation, controlling all acts of our 
intelligent nature, not only those of the understanding proper, 
but of faith also. It is by recognising the reality and univer- 
sality of these laws, that faith is kept within its proper limits 
of rationality, and preserved from the paradox of Tertullian. 
For if the condition of noncontradiction is to be ignored in 
relation to the evidences of things not seen, and contradiction 
is to be no impediment to faith, then faith is the opposite of 
reason, and repugnance to reason is the criterion of credibility 
in divine things. And thus the faith of the philosophy of the 
conditioned, like the reason of the philosophy of the uncondi- 
tioned, must repose upon the principle, that contradictories are 
vee and universal negativity, the essence of thought in divine 
things. 
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3°. Faith, in its third relation, must be considered in several 
aspects, in order to explicate it; because of the different deter- 
mining antecedents, varied as they are by circumstances of 
diverse logical positions. 

The conviction, by which we believe in the infinite from our 
knowledge of the finite, is metaphysical or philosophical faith. 
By it we believe in an infinite God, from our knowledge of the 
physico-theological combined with the psychico-theological 
proofs; as has been shown in the first part of this inquiry. 

When revelation is considered as a scheme of transcendental 
truths, the relation of faith to it is not the same as to the 
transcendental in general as an abstraction. Our belief in 
revelation must, logically, rest upon our confidence in the per- 
son who makes it; whereas, in the metaphysical problem of 
belief in the transcendental as a generality, our faith is neces- 
sitated by the logical exigencies of thought. We must there- 
fore, discriminate between the basis of faith in the metaphysi- 
cal problem of the transcendental, and the basis of faith in the 
problem of God and of revelation. In the abstract metaphy- 
sical problem, which is entirely logical and subjective, faith is 
determined solely by the relation of the finite to the infinite in 
human thought. But the relation of faith to the problem of 
God is determined by all those questions which we have dis- 
cussed; and its relation to revelation is determined by all the 
questions which enter into Christian evidences. Whatever is 
transcendental in Christianity, all its mysteries, are, logically, 
believed upon miracle. Just as a man believes, against his 
unscientific reason, in the doctrine, that the earth revolves 
around the sun, because of the prediction of eclipses and of 
comets by astronomers, betokening an accurate knowledge of 
the mechanism of the heavens; so men believe, against their 
reason, which they feel not to be a complete measure of truth, 
in all the incomprehensible things in revelation, because of 
miracles performed by Christ and the apostles betokening 
superhuman knowledge. It has been argued, that miracles 
are impossible to human reason, because of the necessity to 
recognise, in our thinking, the order and uniformity of nature; 
and that, therefore, revelation cannot rest upon it for proof. 
But the order or uniformity of nature is only an empirical 
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truth; and is not necessarily thought as an inevitable interpo- 
lation in our thinking about nature.* It is only a re-affirma- 
tion that the same is the same, determined by the guidance of 
the law of identity. The objection, therefore, that miracle is 
impossible, as a valid human belief, falls to the. ground. 
Hume’s doctrine that a miracle cannot be proved by any 
amount of testimony, has long since, because of its often 
exposed invalidity, ceased seriously to vex theology. 

With most Christians, however, faith rests upon the inter- 
nal evidences, as they are called, the satisfaction which they 
experience in Christianity for their spiritual needs. This 
faith, which is more practical than speculative, is rather an 
intelligent feeling, founded upon an experienced adaptation of 
the doctrines to the human heart, than a conviction deter- 
mined by ratiocination from external evidences. The aspira- 
tions and the needs of the soul are not unintelligent instincts, 
mere cravings after impossibilities, mendacious wants without 
any possible object of fruition in the universe; but they are 
a part of our spiritual constitution, and are as veracious 
deliverances of our intelligent nature, as the deductions of 
our reason, of which they are the handmaid, and often the 
guide. Reason or intellect, and the sentiments, are both ele- 
ments of our intelligent nature, and in their proper union 
and logical adjustment, guide to the higher truths of the moral 
world. 

The diversities of way, by which men are led to the gospel, 
are according to their native peculiarities and their previous 
habits of life. These, it is not within the scope of this in- 
quiry, to explicate. 

There must be, either an unconditional recognition or rejec- 
tion of revelation. Any middle ground is impossible. The 
only criticism to which it can be subjected, must be founded 
upon its own resources. One doctrine may be compared with 
another, or one statement of the same doctrine with other 
statements, in order to clear up obscurities of meaning. And 
discoveries in physical science may be used in explana- 
tion of any statement of physical facts, such as the periods of 
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time denoted by the six days of creation. The truth, that the 
world was created in successive phases, and peopled by suc- 
cessive creations of vegetables and animals, each perfect 
in its kind at the moment of its creation, and finishing the 
whole work with the creation of one man and one woman 
as the representative parents of the human family to be born 
of them, is not affected, in its moral bearing, by the dis- 
covery, that the periods, called days, are not mere rotations 
of the earth on its axis in twenty-four hours, but indefinite 
periods of time. The important truth is, that the world was 
created by instalments, in successive periods of time; and that 
the successive periods should afford a type, for a rule of 
conduct to man of labour for six days, and rest on the seventh 
for moral and religious improvement. The moral and not 
the scientific relation of a physical fact, is the intrinsic one 
in the statements of Scripture. The Scriptures do not teach 
science. 

The doctrine of the limits of religious thought which we 
have presented as true, is substantially that maintained 
by Mr. Mansel with such copious and apposite learning, such 
comprehensive thought, such dialectical vigour and subtlety, 
and such a pious spirit; though the course and aim of our 
argument is the reverse of his; ours being positive, and his 
negative. While we dissent from those critics who represent 
Mr. Mansel as making faith a mere feeling, only little else 
than the mute boundary of thought, still, both he and Sir 
William Hamilton push the doctrine of nescience further 
than we do. With all the acute discrimination of these two 
great thinkers, they both yield too much, it seems to us, 
to the Kantean distinction of nowmenon and phenomenon. 
They, however, do not accept the subjective relativity of 
Kant, to the extent of making knowledge only a modifica- 
tion of mind, or a purely subjective product. They are both 
natural realists. The strong tendency of Mr. Mansel towards 
extreme subjectivism, is shown in his doctrine, that our con- 
ception of reality takes its rise in our minds through the 
intense consciousness of our real existence as persons. This 
one-sided doctrine cannot satisfy that dualism in thought, 
of subjective and objective reality, which is the basis of natural 
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realism. To thus make the notion of objective reality only 
the commutation of the subjective for the objective, as this 
doctrine seems to do, is at variance with any adequate 
doctrine of natural realism; and can only be maintained upon 
the Kantean doctrine of hypothetical realism, which must, 
in its ultimate logical reduction, end in absolute idealism. 
This extreme subjectivism and relativity taint Mr. Mansel’s 
arguments more than his doctrine; his arguments being some- 
times more negative than his doctrine seems to warrant. It 
was a negative purpose—to exhibit the limits of religious 
thought—that Mr. Mansel had; and it was next to impossible, 
in the argument at least, not to push the negation a little 
too far.* 

Though our knowledge is limited and relative, still it is true 
and real as far as it goes; truth consisting in the corres- 
pondence between our thought and the real thing thought 
about; the apparent being real, though not absolute, but 
partial and relative. The distinction between knowing a thing, 
only as it appears, and not as it is in itself, involves, to some 
extent, the ascription, to the human mind, of that mendacity 
which only the Kantean distinction of phenomenon and nou- 
menon, and between the understanding and the reason, can 
support; and is a deception arising from the necessary 
existence, in all human or limited thought, of a general and a 
particular element, of the inseparable union and co-operation 
of conception and perception in all concrete thinking; con- 
ception referring to sameness or matter, and perception refer- 
ing to diversity or qualities. This subjective dualism in 
thought, of conception and perception, is necessary to the 
knowledge of the objective dualism in objects, of matter and 
qualities. Matter and qualities are necessarily thought as 
mutual relatives; and they are just as inseparable in nature, 
and as completely one in real existence, as conception and 
perception are inseparable and one in actual thinking. That 
objects are really such as we apprehend them, is the doctrine 
of natural realism. We know this, it seems to us, or we know 


* For a fuller exhibition of the extreme length to which Mr. Mansel has 
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nothing. If we separate, in thought, matter and qualities, 
and endeavour to ascertain their mutual relations, we fail; and 
if we attempt to determine, in consciousness, the difference 
between them, we fail; for either, upon this last trial, will 
vanish as nothing, proving their inseparable unity, as an 
ultimate reality in nature, and an ultimate thought in con- 
sciousness. So, too, conception and perception are inseparable 
in their co-operation in actual thinking; each being impos- 
sible without the synchronous co-operation of the other. In 
human thought, there cannot be absolute unity; for the 
antithesis of consciousness is the highest and most perfect 
unity; and it isa dualism. The relativity of human thought 
necessitates this paradox of the one and the many, of identity 
and diversity, of matter and qualities; and limitation necessi- 
tates relativity. 

From the limits of thought, Mr. Mansel determines, very 
justly, that philosophy has, within itself, no adequate cri- 
terion by which to test the validity or invalidity of the 
supernatural. It can, therefore, pronounce dogmatically 
neither for nor against a revelation. It can only prepare 
the way for the positive evidences of Christianity, by removing 
difficulties. This doctrine does not conflict with the argument, 
which we have presented in proof of Christianity as a divine 
revelation. Our argument is based on the relations of Chris- 
tianity to the world and man. 

We have, thus, given an outline of our views of the problem 
of God and Revelation; and we have exposed the futility of 
rationalism, while we have vindicated the rationality of faith. 
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Art. I].—Mémoires sur la Vie de Messire Philippe de Mor- 
nay, Seigneur Duplessis, §¢., par CHARLOTTE ARBALESTRE, 
sa femme. ‘Treutzel, Paris, 1824. 


Tue history of the Reformed Church of France is like an 
epic, for we may say of it that it had a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. From her origin during the reign of Francis L., 
until Henry IV. gained the throne, in common with her Dutch 
sister, she was a “church under the cross.’ From the publi- 
cation to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, though she en- 
joyed only a sort of surly recognition by the state, as a ‘pre- 
tended reformed” church, her condition was comparatively 
peaceful and prosperous. From the Revocation to the Revolu- 
tion, she aptly styled herself ‘‘the church in the desert.”” To 
all appearance she had ceased to exist in France, for nearly a 
century; her ministry and membership seemed to have been 
utterly exterminated, or, as her persecutors called it, “con- 
verted to the catholic faith.’ During the first two of the 
above-mentioned periods, she could show a roll of worthies not 
inferior to that of any other church in Christendom, present- 
ing a splendid array of theologians, pulpit orators, scholars, 
authors, civilians noble in rank and station, but nobler still for 
their heroic deeds. 

In the long list of historic names that adorn the annals of 
the French Reformed Church, not one is more truly illustrious 
than that of Philip de Mornay. Above all his contemporaries, 
he was a many-sided man, and yet every side of him exhibited 
rare excellence. He was a statesman, a diplomat, a general, a 
theologian, a scholar, an author, an humble Christian, a fear- 
less confessor of the faith. In the camp, the cabinet, and the 
court, he was tempted to abandon the cause of truth, but from 
early manhood to his dying day, he stood firm as a rock, 
unmoved by the flatteries and the frowns of a monarch to whose 
service he had devoted his life and fortune—a monarch to 
whom he had been bound by common struggles, common suffer- 
ings, and a personal friendship of unusual intimacy, but who, 
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in an evil hour, meanly consented to assume the cloak of bypo- 
crisy in order to win a crown. 

The Romish party used to call De Mornay “Je Pape des 
Huguenots.” As he never evinced and was never accused of a 
disposition to play the pope, in the sense of lording it over his 
co-religionists, this soubriquet of his enemies is a striking proof 
of the high position he held in the Reformed church, of his 
commanding influence, and of the large share he took in the 
movements of his times. Voltaire, whose judgment certainly 
could not have been biassed by religious prejudices, pronounced 
him, “le plus vertueux, et le plus grand homme” of the Protest- 
ant party. 


‘¢ Jamais l’air de la cour, et son souffle infecté, 
N’altéra de son coeur l’austére pureté.” 


Another eminent writer of later times declares that Philip 
de Mornay is beyond dispute, ‘‘ un des beaux caractéres de l’his- 
toire moderne; appelé a jouer un des premiers réles, 4 l’une 
des époques les plus mémorables de l’histoire de France, il allia 
un zéle ardent 4 une grande modération, et sut a la fois gagner 
l’amour des Protestants et l’estime de ses ennemis.’’ This is 
high praise, yet we think that every candid reader of his life 
will agree that it is not more lofty than just. 

About twenty years after the death of De Mornay, five 
stately tomes were published by the Elzevirs of Leyden, bear- 
ing the title of Memoires de Philippe de Mornay.* The first 
volume contains a full narrative of the life and times of De 
Mornay, a part of which was written by his intimate friend 
Jean Laille, pastor at Charenton, and one of the greatest 
preachers of that age. In the remainder of the series, we have 
the correspondence, public and private, of De Mornay, besides 
numerous state papers from his pen, and we need hardly add, 
that they open to the historian a rich mine of information in 
regard to the most important transactions in church and state 
during the reigns of Henry III., Henry IV., and Louis XIII. 
Yet these plethoric tomes include only a portion of the material 
furnished by De Mornay’s busy pen, to illustrate the stirring 


* One of the volumes seems to have been printed in France, and two of 
them in Amsterdam, but the series is uniform in size. 
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times in which he lived. All the letters, and parts of letters, 
by which contemporary personages might have been compro- 
mised, were suppressed, viz. those to and from the Dukes de 
Rohan, and de la Tremouille, President Jeannin, Henry IV., 
Marie de Medici, Louis XIII., and many others high in rank 
or office. Two centuries after his death, an enterprising pub- 
lisher of Paris (Treutzel) proposed to issue a complete collec- 
tion of the letters of De Mornay, together with his commen- 
tary on the history of De Thou, written in an interleaved copy 
of. that work. The plan embraced sixteen volumes, only 
twelve of which were published, extending to 1614, but though 
incomplete, they form an invaluable complement to the more 
widely known Memoirs of Sully. The first volume of this last 
series (1824) contains a Memoir of the life of Duplessis Mor- 
nay, written by his wife, Charlotte Arbalestre, ‘pour l’instruc- 
tion de son fils,” which for two centuries had slept in the dusty 
archives of the family in the old chateau de la Foret-sur-Sévre. 
It is an exquisite piece of biography, and a noble monument of 
Madame de Mornay’s intelligence and culture as a Christian 
woman, and of her affection as a Christian wife and mother. 
We wish we had room for some extracts from the admirable 
letter prefixed to it, in which she utters her maternal hopes and 
wishes to ‘‘mon fils.” 

Philippe de Mornay, baron de la Foret, seigneur Duplessis- 
Marly, conseiller du Roi, capitaine de cinquante hommes 
d’armes, gouverneur de Saumur, (such were his hereditary 
titles and offices,) was descended from one of the oldest noble 
houses of Normandy, and was born at la Foret-sur-Sévre, 
5th November, 1549. His father was a zealous Romanist, 
and two of his paternal uncles had good reason to adhere 
to mother church, as both of them were among her high dig- 
nitaries, one being Bishop of Nantes, the other, Abbé of 
Beauvais, besides having other rich benefices, all of which he 
intended his nephew ultimately to enjoy. Like so many other 
great and good men, De Mornay was, under God, indebted to 
his noble and pious mother for the training which enabled him 
to render his name illustrious. Though she did not openly 
identify herself with the Reformed party while her husband 
lived, she had long had a warm love for the pure gospel, and 
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at the risk of domestic strife, she early sought to instil the 
same feelings in the heart of her boy. M. de Mornay dying 
when Philip was about ten years old, his pious mother was 
left free to form her own church relations, and to carry out 
her own plan for the education of her son, with an openness 
and energy which in other circumstances she could not have 
ventured to employ. The good seed was planted in a genial 
soil. In his fifteenth year, De Mornay became a diligent 
student of the New Testament; he turned his back upon the 
seductive and splendid career open to him “in the church;” 
and he seems then to have heartily accepted the faith, to the 
defense and diffusion of which, all his powers were given with 
an unfaltering devotion, from dawning manhood to his dying 
day. 

Those were troublous times in France, when nothing seemed 
easier than to kindle the flames of civil war. For many a 
century, to fight under some one’s banner, had been, we might 
almost say, the normal life of most of those in whose veins 
flowed knightly and noble blood. No wonder, therefore, that 
the young De Mornay, when about eighteen, sought and 
received his mother’s reluctant consent to his joining an older 
brother in the camp. But the Lord had other designs in regard 
to him. Kept at home for many months by a severe accident, 
he occupied the time in the cultivation of those literary tastes 
which were not less strong than his desire to take part in the 
stirring scenes of the camp and the campaign. ‘The war was 
ended before he recovered his health, he therefore went abroad 
to complete his education by travel, in the course of which he 
visited Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, not as a mere sight- 
seer, but as an earnest student. At Geneva, Frankfort, Venice, 
and other cities, he stayed long enough to form many intimate 
friendships, to prosecute various branches of science, and to 
make himself master of the German and Italian languages. 

De Mornay returned from Italy in September 1571, and 
spent the ensuing winter at Cologne, where he became involved 
in a theological debate with a learned Spaniard, which occa- 
sioned his publishing a small treatise in defence of the Pro- 
testant theory of the visible church. It was a hasty produc- 
tion, but it served as the basis of his Zraité de [ Hglise, which 
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appeared six years afterwards, and was quickly translated 
into Latin, English, German, and Italian. At this very time 
the patriots and reformers of the Netherlands were in the 
midst of their tremendous struggle with Spain; the butcher 
Alva was at his bloody work, andthe young De Mornay, 
during his residence at Cologne, was so near the battle ground, 
as to be almost if not actually a spectator of its dismal yet 
heroic scenes. His deepest sympathies were enlisted in behalf 
of the United Provinces, and their glorious leader, William of 
Orange, fighting as they were against fearful odds for the 
gospel and for freedom. He visited Flanders, and stayed there 
long enough to comprehend the merits of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, and to see with his own eyes the horrible fruits 
of the ruthless bigotry of Rome. On his return to France, 
he drew up a Memoir on the state of the Netherlands, so 
admirable for its statement of facts, its cogent and eloquent 
reasonings, and its sagacious suggestions, that it excited the 
wonder of the venerable Coligny, elicited the warmest praise 
from Scaliger, and was deemed by De Thou worthy of being 
incorporated with his history of his own times. Yet its author 
was then only in his twenty-third year. His object was to 
induce the Hugonot princes to codperate with William of 
Orange, but his plans were suddenly frustrated by the match- 
less perfidy of St. Bartholomew—that blackest day in the 
annals of France. De Mornay and his mother were in Paris 
when this “horrible tempest’? burst upon the kingdom, and 
with great difficulty they reached the sheltering walls of his 
paternal castle of Buhy. 

The Reformed Church never fully recovered from this blow, 
and while the escaped remnant of her membership was yet 
stunned by it, there would have been no cause for wonder if 
they had concluded that their contest with Rome was utterly 
hopeless. After a carnage which stupefied all Europe, (Rome 
excepted,) one would have supposed that all who had a spark 
of humanity would have made ready to fly from France as 
from a land. given up to demons. In the words of an old 
chronicler, “la face de la France estoit horrible;’’ that of 
Flanders was nearly as bad; and in these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that De Mornay and his fellow Hugonots 
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resolved to remove to some distant region, where they would 
be safe from the crushing tyranny of Rome. Sweden, Ireland, 
and America, were each thought of, but as the violence of the 
storm abated, the scheme was dropped, and De Mornay, who 
had meanwhile gone to England to engage the good offices of 
Elizabeth for the “churches under the cross,’ at the urgent 
entreaties of his mother and other friends, returned to the 
land of his birth, to become one of the chief actors in the after 
scenes of that troubled period. 

In January 1576, he was married to Charlotte Arbalestre, 
the youthful widow of M. de Fauquiére. Like De Mornay, 
she was a zealous Protestant, and had also been in imminent 
peril at Paris during the Bartholomew massacre. For more 
than thirty years they were spared to each other, and her 
Memoirs, which unhappily she did not live to finish, abun- 
dantly prove that she was a wife every way worthy of such a 
husband. She was indeed one of the most illustrious “ladies 
of the Reformation.” She died in 1606, after a long and 
painful illness, aggravated by the sad and sudden tidings of 
the loss of her only son, a young man of high promise, for 
whose instruction she had written her Memoirs of her husband’s 
life. Sympathizing warmly with the heroic Hollanders in their 
struggle for freedom, he had joined the army of Maurice of 
Orange, and fell in the assault on Guildres, in his 26th year. 
De Mornay, who survived his wife nearly twenty years, never 
ceased to mourn her removal as the heaviest of earthly afilic- 
tions. When on her deathbed, with a rare unselfishness, she 
made him promise that he would not suffer his grief for her 
to interfere with his public duties. It was a promise easier to 
give than to keep. He soothed the sorrows of his heart by 
composing some sonnets to her memory, which display poetical 
abilities of a high order. 

The marriage of De Mornay was almost exactly coincident in 
date with the formation of that memorable League, which in- 
volved France in a series of wars, (known in history as the Wars 
of the League,) that brought the kingdom to the verge of perdi- 
tion, and which, with a few intervals, lasted from 1576 till 
1596. The Romish priesthood and the Guises were the parties 
to it. The former, whose ferocious bigotry had been quickened 
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by the Bartholomew massacre, hoped to crush “heresy” 
utterly, and insisted that there could be only one religion in 
France consistently with the safety of the state. Accordingly 
the supremacy of the Catholic church was the ostensible object 
of the League; but the Guises, who were the prime movers in 
it, had another object, about which they were far more con- 
cerned; their ambitious eyes were fixed upon the crown. We 
may explain, in a few sentences, how they came to indulge in 
these lofty aspirations. No royal house in Europe had a fairer 
prospect of continuance in an unbroken line than had that of 
Valois at the death of Henry II. in 1559. He left four sons 
by his queen, Catherine de Medici—so long the real monarch 
of France. Two of these sons, viz. Francis II. and the infa- 
mous Charles [X., had in succession occupied the throne, but 
both of them had died young, and without lawful issue. 
Henry III. (the third son) had so little hope of wearing the 
crown of France that he accepted gladly the elective one of 
Poland, and when he left it, probably he never dreamed of 
again seeing his native land. On the death of Charles IX. he 
became king of France, and instantly returned thither to enjoy 
his good fortune; but he too was childless, and his only sur- 
viving brother, the duc d’Alengon, was unmarried, so that the 
early extinction of the house of Valois had become an almost 
certain event. In that case, the legal heir to the throne was 
Henry de Bourbon, the young king of Navarre, the political 
head and hope of the Hugonots. Catherine, failing her own 
issue, was quietly plotting to transfer the crown to her rela- 
tives of the house of Lorraine. The Guises, a younger branch 
of the same family, wanted it for themselves. The tender 
consciences of both were quite scandalized by the thought of 
its being worn by the heretic Henry of Navarre. 

Such were the contingencies in view of which “the Holy 
League” was formed. Henry III., who had excited the con- 
tempt of Europe by the manner of his quitting Poland, was 
the most notorious and consummate Sybarite of that age. As 
Michelet says, “1 y laissa le pew qu'il avait de viril; ce qu'il 
rapporta en France ne valait guére quon en parldt.” It is 
absurd to suppose that such a creature could care who or what 
came after him. Like his brothers, he was the mere tool of his _ 
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mother; but by a sudden flash of sagacity, or a freak of fancy, 
he now proposed, to the intense disgust of Catherine and the 
Guises, to put himself at the head of the League. For a short 
time he acted in that capacity; but before two years had passed 
he discovered that the Guises had as little love for Henry de 
Valois as for Henry of Navarre, and that both they and the 
Romish priests were as ready—should the emergency arise 
demanding it—to thrust the one from the throne as to exclude 
the other. He therefore deemed it necessary to propitiate the 
Hugonots, which he did by the edict of Poictiers in 1578. 

Such was the state of parties in France at the moment when 
De Mornay, with the dew of his youth fresh upon him, began 
his public career, in one of the most eventful periods in modern 
history. How thoroughly he comprehended the condition of 
France, the causes and the cure of the horrible disorders under 
which she groaned, is shown by a public paper, written by him 
in 1576. It is entitled “‘Remonstrance aux Estats de Blois 
pour la Paix, sous la personne d’un Catholique Romain,” and 
in every point of view is a most masterly production; one so 
replete with political wisdom, so eloquent in expression, in a 
word, bearing so many marks of statesmanship and philosophy, 
that, if it had been written in English, it would have taken rank 
among the loftiest political classics of our language. Yet its 
author was a young man of twenty-five. He shows, in the first 
place, how essential peace was to all interests and all classes, 
from the king to the peasant—that “‘amid the clang of arms 
and the braying of trumpets the voice of good laws cannot be 
heard’ —*“that the poor labourer loses more in one day 
through the excesses of a rude soldiery, than he would pay in 
taxes and imposts during a whole year.’ We wish that our 
space allowed us to quote other passages in which he depicts 
the miseries of civil war, as they are so perfectly applicable to 
the circumstances of our own unhappy land. 

He next proceeds to discuss the question, whether uniformity 
in religion was essential to the peace and prosperity of the 
kingdom. “Two religions—say many—cannot be allowed in 
France.” ‘I wish, with all my heart, that there was but one 
religion, but since mere wishing will do nothing to the purpose, 
il faut vouloir ce qu’on peut, si on ne peut tout ce qu’on veut.” 
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He then proceeds to demonstrate the falseness and the folly of 
this notion by an appeal to historic facts, and by a train of 
reasoning founded on the nature of religion, and the necessary 
results of intolerance, which is very remarkable, considering 
the author’s years, and the age in which he lived. He writes, 
be it remembered, in the name of a Catholic, and his argument 
is directed to two classes, viz. to those who hold the above 
position in regard to “two religions’ —pour la conscience, and 
to those who hold it pour /’état; in other words, to those who 
were actuated by a false zeal, and to those who were governed 
by a false prudence. “As for the first of these classes, I 
entreat them to distrust those passions and illusions by which 
they are induced to see things not as they are in truth. We 
have been accustomed to regard these people (heretics) as 
monsters, to hang them as if they were wild beasts. But they 
are men with the same nature and condition as our own. We 
have refused all fellowship with them. But they are Chris- 
tians, who worship the same God that we do, trust in the same 
Christ, believe in the same Bible, children of the same Father, 
and heirs of the same inheritance. We have tried to persuade 
ourselves that they are not true Frenchman; but their lan- 
guage, their purposes, their love of country, their hatred of 
those enemies who have sought to invade and ruin it, and their 
notable services for the kingdom, abundantly demonstrate what 
sort of Frenchman they-are. The sole difference between them 
and us is on this one point, viz. the many abuses which we, as 
well as they, confess to exist in our church. They, hopeless 
of reformation, have withdrawn from it, while we expecting a 
better state of things, with a good conscience abide in her 
communion. Both are seeking our salvation, both fear to 
offend God, both cleave to the same Christ. Suppose we are 
taking different roads, must we cut each others’ throats? If 
a man is in error, enlighten him, but do not burn him; if he 
is infected, wash him, but do not drown him....... Would 
you prefer that these people should become atheists rather 
than remain as they are? By intolerant laws you may make 
men atheists; but by so doing you bring them into a con- 
dition worse for themselves, since they then believe nothing; 
worse for us, since they fear nothing; worse for the state, since 
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those who have no God, can have no reverence for earthly 
rulerSicd ose. I tell you, that you may make them hypo- 
crites, but you cannot make them Catholics; you may convert 
them into infidels, but you cannot command their faith; and 
if you oblige them to be false to their God, you have destroyed 
their conscience, and have prepared them to act deceitfully in 
the whole business of life.” We wish that the limits of our 
article would allow us to quote other parts of this eloquent 
argument for religious toleration. 

It was at this juncture, in 1576, that De Mornay visited 
Henry of Navarre, on the earnest invitation of the latter. The 
acquaintance then formed, quickly ripened into a friendship 
singularly intimate and tender, and which continued unbroken, 
until Henry took that step, so fatal to his own fame, to his 
family, and to France, of disowning Protestantism, and hypo- 
critically pretending to have been converted to Romanism. 

Henry had special need of just such a friend as De Mornay, 
for at no period in his career was the prospect of his wearing 
the crown of France more gloomy than now. By his cowardly 
profession of Romanism, at the bidding of Charles IX., during 
the massacre of Bartholomew, he had shaken the confidence 
of the Hugonots in his honesty, and without their united and 
hearty support, his cause was hopeless. By the same act he 
had awakened the suspicions, and chilled the sympathies of 
the Protestant princes. Young as De Mornay was, few men 
were so capable as he of repairing the mischief produced by 
his apostacy, at home and abroad. The firmness of fs reli- 
gious principles had been tested amid the bloody horrors of 
St. Bartholomew. He was of noble birth; he held the pen 
of a ready writer, and he could handle the sword like an accom- 
plished soldier; in a word, he was equally at home in the 
cabinet and the camp. Catherine, Henry HI., and the Duc 
d’Alengon, had already employed him in delicate and important 
missions, and he was known and honoured by many of the 
most distinguished personages in England, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, for his writings and his personal virtues. 
He threw himself into the cause of Henry of Navarre, with a 
devotion so ardent and true, so unswerving and unselfish, that 
he richly earned the place in Henry’s heart, which for many 
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a year he unquestionably held. To Philip De Mornay, more 
than to any other man—not excepting Sully—was Henry of 
Navarre indebted for the throne on which he sat as Henry 
IV. of France. But this first Bourbon paid his immense debt 
to De Mornay, just as the Bourbon family paid theirs to the 
party which won for them the crown of St. Louis—by shame- 
less ingratitude and treachery. 

As Henry was the first Bourbon who occupied the throne of 
France, a brief notice of the Bourbon family will not be out 
of place—a family, by the way, which succeeded in winning 
and wearing the crowns of France, Spain, and Naples—the 
first and last named of which they have lost for ever. 

The Bourbons were descended from Robert Count de Cler- 
mont, the sixth and youngest son of St. Louis. By his mar- 
riage with Beatrice, heiress of John of Burgundy, and Agnes 
Lady of Bourbon, he acquired possessions which made him 
one of the most powerful feudatories of the kingdom. His 
eldest son Louis took the title of Duke of Bourbon, the name 
by which the family was subsequently known in the annals 
of France. In 1503 the two families of Bourbon and Mont- 
pensier were united in the person of Charles de Montpensier, 
whose son, the celebrated, or we should rather say, the noto- 
rious, Constable Bourbon, in an age crowded with great events 
—the disruption of the Papal power by Luther, and the 
efforts of Charles V. for universal empire—made himself heard 
and felt amidst the din and tumult of the world. The mili- 
tary talents of the Constable were of a high order, and they 
were devoted to the service of France until a real or imagi- 
nary insult led him to transfer them to Charles V., whom he 
helped to win the famous battle of Pavia, when Francis I. was 
taken prisoner. At the death of the “Great Constable,” 
Charles Duke de Vendome became by marriage the head of 
the Bourbon family. His eldest son, Antony de Bourbon, 
married Jane, the daughter and heiress of Henry d’Albret, 
King of Navarre, a Hugonot, and a Calvinist; and their eldest 
son, Henry of Navarre, who was educated by his pious mother 
in the Reformed faith, ultimately became Henry IV. of France. 

There are some striking points of resemblance between the 
history of the Bourbons and that of the Stuarts of Britain. 
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Both were indebted to Protestantism for their crowns; both 
were guilty of the basest treachery to the parties which had 
stood by them with unflinching loyalty in the dark and gloomy 
day; both came to a miserable end. When Mary Stuart was 
thrust from the throne she had disgraced, by crimes which had 
rendered her unworthy of respect as a woman or a queen, her 
son, James VI., then an infant in his cradle, might have been, 
and doubtless would have been, quickly disposed of, but for the 
steady loyalty of the Presbyterians of Scotland. ‘True, his 
title was unquestioned, but if the Presbyterians had been indif- 
ferent, if they had not been as steadfast in their loyalty as 
they were in their religion, the Stuart might have been forced 
to give place to a Douglass or a Campbell. How those fared, 
who had kept ward and watch over the cradle of the infant 
monarch, when the infant had become a man, it is not necessary 
for us to tell. The title of the Bourbons to the crown of 
France was as clear and unquestionable as was that of the 
Stuarts to the crown of Scotland, yet their claims were resisted 
by a faction vast in numbers and resources, capable of muster- 
ing great armies, encouraged by the blessing of the Pope and 
the active sympathy of Spain, and if the Presbyterian Hu- 
gonots had not thrown themselves into the contest, as they 
did, with the most perfect union and unfaltermg devotion to 
the cause of the young heir of the house, a Lorraine or a 
Guise might have wielded the sceptre and shaped the destinies of 
France. Certainly the only throne which a Bourbon in that case 
could ever have occupied, was that of the insignificant kingdom 
of Navarre. Henry, who owed so much to the Hugonots, did 
not, indeed, openly persecute them; he published an edict 
securing their religious liberties; but even during his own 
reign, its provisions were coldly observed, or practically annulled. 
On the eve of victory, after years of struggles and sufferings, 
he meanly became an apostate and a hypocrite to subserve his 
own selfish interests, leaving his faithful and heroic Hugonots 
to bear, as best they could, the brunt of Romish bigotry and 
partisan hatred, intensified by the bloody contests in which they 
had engaged for him. Both the Bourbon and the Stuart 
reaped what they sowed. They ruthlessly drove into exile 
the choicest spirits of France and Britain, men of whom their 
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kingdoms were not worthy, and in due time they were them- 
selves forced to go forth crownless and homeless vagabonds, to 
wander over Europe. During successive generations, the Bour- 
bons sowed with no stinted hand the seeds of revolution and 
anarchy, treachery, misery, blood, and at last they reaped a 
terrible harvest. As they had done to others, precisely so was 
it done to them. We are accustomed to call the darkest period 
of the French Revolution, from 1790 to 1795, “the Reign of 
Terror.” Those four or five years were, to be sure, very 
dreadful, but not a whit more so than the long, long years from 
1690 to 1780, not to mention Bartholomew of 1572, which 
exceeded far the most terrible days during “the Reign of 
Terror.” If any one doubts the statement, let him read the 
story of the Dragonades, let him peruse Michelet’s Louis XIV. 

To return to De Mornay. We have stated that if there was 
one man to whose exertions more than to any other, Henry IV. 
was indebted for his elevation to the throne, that man was 
Philip de Mornay. Soon after their first interview, De Mor- 
nay went to England as the agent of Henry, and resided there 
in that capacity for two or three years. As his principal busi- 
ness at the English court was to disabuse Elizabeth of those 
prejudices against Henry, which his own conduct had excited 
—and a more suitable agent could not have been chosen than 
De Mornay, for whom the queen and her leading statesmen had 
a warm personal regard—he necessarily had a good deal of 
time upon his hands. He improved his leisure by a careful 
study of the Greek and Latin Fathers, with a view to the pre- 
paration of his work on the church, the composition of which 
occupied him six weeks. This, however, was only the first 
draught, which he submitted to the critical examination of the 
French pastors in London, and such other exiled ministers of 
the Reformed Church as he could get access to. It was pub- 
lished in 1578, was speedily translated into various languages, 
and from the numerous attempts to refute its facts and reason- 
ings, we may infer that the Romish theologians regarded the 
book as one fitted to do their cause serious damage. One of 
those who undertook to prepare a reply, was the Baron de Mene- 
ville, a cousin of the author. The Romish clergy detailed to 
his assistance a Sorbonne doctor, named Corneille. The choice 
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of a helper was not fortunate, for instead of confuting he was 
converted by a perusal of the treatise, and soon after removing 
to Geneva he became a member of the Reformed church. 
Within the limits of a single article, it is impossible to give in 
minute detail and historic order an account of all the missions 
upon which he was sent by the prince whom, if he served as a 
master, he loved as a friend. They extended to England, 
Scotland, Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany, and he dis- 
charged them with prompt and untiring devotion, though they 
exposed him to very great perils on the sea and on the land, in 
the city and the country. Twice, the vessel in which he sailed 
was captured; and more than once he was brought to death’s 
door by a disease contracted in Antwerp at a time when the 
plague was raging there. Meanwhile his facile and eloquent 
pen was incessantly employed in the same cause. From their 
first acquaintance, Henry seems to have been sensible of De 
Mornay’s rare abilities as an author, and before they parted, in 
1576, he called them into requisition, to prepare a public 
manifesto, expository of the purposes, plans, and hopes of the 
Bearnois, for the information of France and other nations. 
At a later period, when Henry III., fully alive to the ambition 
of the Guises and the treachery of the priesthood, sought to 
combine his interests and forces with those of the King of 
Navarre, the task of persuading the Hugonot public to accede 
to the union with a monarch whom they had so much reason to 
abhor, was devolved upon De Mornay. In his hands the Hugo- 
nots well knew that their religious principles and civil interests 
were safe. Nor was his influence as a writer confined to his own 
sect. His unanswerable demonstration of the title of Henry 
of Navarre to the throne of France, and of the emptiness of the 
claims of the Guises, his Remonstrance to the Three Estates of 
France concerning the War of the League, and other pamphlets 
on the same subject, were circulated over the kingdom, they 
opened the eyes of the loyal Catholics to the real designs of the 
League, and prompted them to gather around the joint banner 
of the two Henrys. Of these political pamphlets, M. Lacre- 
telle says: ‘‘l’éloquence y nait de la noblesse des sentiments; 
aujourd’hui méme ot de grands ecrivains ont épuré, embelli la 
langue frangaise, aucun manifeste ne peut offrir des expres- 
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sions plus vives, plus énergiques.” These, however, formed 
only an insignificant portion of the products of his pen. “His 
public correspondence, 7. ¢., his letters to or for Henry, fill 
fifteen volumes. 

When released from the duties of the cabinet, he was the 
‘“fidus Achates” of Henry in the camp, and though in this 
sphere his services were in a measure overshadowed by those 
of Sully, yet they were often invaluable. To the foresight and 
energy of De Mornay, much more than to his own valour, did 
Henry owe his signal victory at the memorable battle of Con- 
tras, 20th October, 1587. On the eve of that battle both the 
King of Navarre and his military council had resolved not to 
move in advance of the Duke de Joyeuse, who was at the head 
of a superior force of the enemy, on the ground that the day 
was too far gone. De Mornay alone was of opinion that the 
army should at once cross the river before Contras, and thus 
secure an advantageous position. He urged this movement so 
earnestly that Henry, who was an inveterate lover of pleasure, 
and had intended to spend the night with some of his courte- 
sans, at last lost his temper. ‘Where, in that case, shall the 
army lodge?” asked the king, with a good deal of tartness. 
‘** Au piquet, en présence de |’ennemi, il n’est pas de meilleure 
place,” replied the undaunted De Mornay. Astonished at this 
firmness, and perhaps ashamed of his own folly, Henry aban- 
doned the gay party, and at once put his army in motion. If 
he had not done so, he would almost certainly, the next morn- 
ing, have suffered a disastrous defeat. 

On the 1st of August, 1589, Henry III. fell by the dagger 
of a priestly assassin, hired and trained for his bloody work by 
the agents of the League. Bad as he was, both as man and 
monarch, his death was a heavy blow to Henry of Navarre, 
and to the Hugonots of whom he was the recognised leader 
and protector. Though Henry III. lived long enough to 
declare Henry IV. his rightful successor, yet there was reason 
to fear that the loyal Romanists who had hitherto followed his 
standard, would now assume a position of armed neutrality, or 
would join the army of the League. The dying king strongly 
advised his successor to “become reconciled to the church,” 
and thus terminate the war for the crown. But Henry was not 
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yet ready for such an act of baseness, nor, as the event proved, 
was his army, though composed of Romanists and Reformed, 
materially weakened in consequence of his firmness. He was 
now, de lege, Henry IV. of France and Navarre, but he was the 
monarch of a divided kingdom; a mighty League was in arms 
against him, insisting that his rights as a prince had been for- 
feited by his apostacy from the faith; while the capital of his 
dominions, rebellious Paris, refused to admit him within its 
gates unless he became an obedient son of the church. It was 
a juncture of affairs well fitted to call forth all those qualities 
which make the hero and the statesman. ‘Sire,’ said De 
Mornay to Henry, a short time before, “the eyes of France 
are upon you. God is preparing for you and for us great 
things.” For a while Henry seemed equal to the emergency.. 
To the Archbishop of Rouen, who had begged him to become a 
Romanist, he wrote: “You tell me that if I would make the 
nobility and the people my friends, I must change my religion. 
I am sure, my cousin, that the good people of all ranks would 
have occasion to believe that I was utterly devoid of all reli- 
gion, if they saw me pass from one to another merely for 
worldly considerations. Tell those people, from me, that reli- 
gion ts not a thing to be put on and off as a man would a shirt.” 
In a letter to Walsingham, just before the death of Henry IIL, 
De Mornay describes the king of Navarre as “un prince 
beau, agreeable, adroit et doué de toutes parties requises pour 
attirer le coeur de la noblesse; en sa personne chacun remarque 
une vigeur de corps, une vivacité d’esprit, une grandeur de 
courage presque incomparable. Cest la matiére dont se sont 
eréés les plus grands princes.” 

The eyes of all France might well be fixed upon a man 
endowed with such princely qualities, and she had good reason 
to believe that, with such a monarch firmly seated on the 
throne, she would enter upon a new career of glory; that art, 
letters, commerce, religion, all her material and moral interests 
would flourish as they had never done before. True, there 
were difficulties to be overcome that might well appal a com- 
mon man. But Henry was not a common man; Sully, De 
Mornay, Conde, his companions in arms, were not common 
men. He must cut his way with his sword to his capital and 
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his throne; he must crush the spirit of faction, and with a 
strong hand curb that ferocious bigotry against which the 
blood of so many thousands of martyred saints, and the suffer- 
ings of so many homeless exiles, cried for vengeance; he must 
compel Papist and Protestant, priest and preacher, to keep the 
peace, by securing to each the rights of conscience, and sub- 
jecting both to the rule and the penalties of just and equal 
laws. As De Mornay had demonstrated, factions and fanati- 
cism were consuming the very vitals of France. Her grand 
necessity was religious liberty; and Henry was in a position to 
secure for her this priceless boon. He had an army ready to 
follow his white plume to any battle-field—an army whose 
valour was the product of that sort of piety which creates mar- 
_tyrs and confessors—an army not so numerous as that of the 
League, but composed of veterans resembling the Ironsides of 
Cromwell—soldiers whose backs no enemy had ever seen. 

For five years after his accession to the crown, Henry 
struggled manfully with his foes. He fought many battles and 
gained as many victories. Slowly, indeed, but surely, he was 
advancing towards the goal. But at last he shows signs of 
weariness and weakness. He has vowed, with God’s help, to 
redeem France from the bondage under which she has groaned 
for centuries; the work is half accomplished, but years of toil 
and self-denial may be required to complete it. If he will 
simply consent to assume the cloak of the hypocrite, and turn 
apostate, he can instantly exchange the hardships of the camp 
for the magnificence of the palace. Paris will open her gates; 
he can disband his army, as the League will be broken up. 
Accordingly there was an armistice between the Royalists and 
the League, and a talk of peace, based upon “the conversion” 
of the king. De Mornay, though he could not believe that 
Henry would take a step so dishonourable to himself, and so 
disastrous to France, used every effort to keep him right. 
‘Never doubt,”—he wrote to the king—‘that you will find 
men enough, full of courage, and resolved to seek the welfare 
of the kingdom—men, who under your leading will cause the 
Pope to see, that 2 is as easy for us to make a Pope in France 
as it is for him to make a king.” We have not space to 
describe the successive steps in Henry’s so-called “ conversion.” 
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He tried to persuade himself and others that it was a political 
necessity, but it was a wretched farce from beginning to end. 
The trouble was, that while Henry undoubtedly had in himself 
the ‘‘stuf— out of which great princes are made,” his nobler 
qualities were vitiated by an intense sensuality,—a sensuality 
which, notwithstanding his kindly and generous temper, made 
him a thoroughly selfish man. Under the training of a pious 
mother, he became a Protestant in conviction and profession; 
but it is evident that his heart had never been touched by 
religion. He was a “lover of pleasure more than a lover of 
God.” His licentiousness was notorious, and almost bound- 
less; his amours, as the letters of De Mornay show us, were 
the standing scandal of the Hugonots, and some of them were 
attended by circumstances that were préeminently shameful. 
This was the “dead fly” in the otherwise goodly ‘pot of oint- 
ment.’ It was an overmastering vice, and not a state neces- 
sity, which caused his ‘“conversion.”’ He is styled by a certain 
class of historians, Henri Le Grand, but on what ground is 
this title affixed to his name? Compared with the worthless 
creatures who had preceded him, or with those who succeeded 
him on the throne, we may, indeed, style him great. He had, 
in an eminent degree, the qualities which win men’s hearts, but 
Charles II. of England was as largely endowed with the same 
genial generosity, the same good humour and ready wit. 
Henry had, and to a certain extent he unquestionably exhibited, 
commanding abilities, which rightly used would have made him 
the instrument of enduring good to his country and to Europe. 
But in what respects was France the better for his having 
reigned? He left her as he found her, the miserable victim of 
feudalism, faction, and fanaticism. How small does ‘Henri 
Le Grand” appear by the side of his contemporary, Elizabeth 
of England, and much more when we compare him with the 
Washington of the Netherlands,—that William of Orange, who, 
having wrested seven provinces from the iron heel of Spain, 
and the bloody sceptre of Rome, converted them into an 
asylum for religion, freedom, commerce, art, science, and who, 
at last, like himself, fell by an assassin’s dagger ! 

The eyes of the devoted and long incredulous De Mornay 
were at length opened. The deed was done. _ Henry was 
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“converted.” It was a dreadful blow to De Mornay as a 
Hugonot, a patriot, as an admiring friend and follower of his 
prince. But while such men as Sully allowed themselves to 
give a half-hearted approval of Henry’s apostasy, De Mornay 
never swerved from the truth and the right; he was found 
nobly ‘faithful among the faithless,” and casting aside all 
thought of personal consequences, with the lofty courage of a 
Christian, he at once uttered a kind, calm, respectful, but most 
pointed and emphatic protest against the fatal act. His letter 
to Henry on this occasion, is, in every point of view, an extra- 
ordinary production—one which only a great man, a patriotic, 
sagacious Christian statesman, could have written. While it 
breathes throughout the most ardent and reverential affection 
of the friend, and loyalty of the subject, it unfolds, with equal 
plainness and force, the disastrous folly and unmanly cowardice 
of Henry’s apostasy. He was, as he well might be, profoundly 
moved by its perusal, yet, at the first interview after he had 
read it, De Mornay had no reason to suppose that he had given 
offence, since Henry showed the same confiding and gracious 
familiarity which had marked their intercourse for years, while 
the king laboured hard to convince him that there was no 
reason for his gloomy anticipations. 

At the moment, Henry probably felt as he spoke. His 
affection for De Mornay, we doubt not, was as warm as it was 
when, in the exuberance of his joy at the escape of the latter 
from a murderous attempt upon his life, he had written to say, 
that prince as he was, he would gladly die to save one so 
deservedly dear to him. He evidently wished that their old 
relations should remain undisturbed. But this was, in the 
nature of things, impossible. There was a great gulf between 
them—the gulf that separates treachery from truth. After 
such a step as he had taken, Henry must have despised him- 
self, and while confident in the loyalty, he must have known 
that he had for ever forfeited the respect of a man like 
De Mornay. As his subsequent conduct showed, he forgot 
De Mornay’s untiring devotion to his cause, his vast sacrifices 
and toils during so many years, his immense services at home 
and abroad, but he never did forget or forgive that faithful 
letter already mentioned. Nor did he evince a much more 
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grateful remembrance of his obligations to the Hugonot party, 
to whose unwavering loyalty he was indebted for his crown. 
He issued, indeed, the Edict of Nantes, the proposed design of 
which was to secure the Reformed church of France the full 
enjoyment of her liberties; but some of its provisions were 
from the first a mere dead letter, and others were repeatedly 
violated in various parts of the kingdom. Henry was too much 
engrossed with pleasure, and too eager to convince the Papists, 
who all along suspected the sincerity of his conversion, that he 
was a good Catholic, to feel or to manifest much zeal in 
redressing the grievances of the Hugonots. Only two years 
after his apostasy, he showed how empty were those professions 
of unchanged affection which he had made to De Mornay, and 
how keenly he resented the honesty with which the latter had 
dealt with him in regard to his “conversion.” 

It came about in this way. De Mornay having withdrawn 
from the court to his government of Saumur, had occupied his 
leisure with the composition of his work on the Eucharist. 
(De UInstitution, Usage et Doctrine du St Sacrement de 
l Hucharistie en [ Eglise ancienne.) It is divided into four 
books. In the first, he discusses the Romish dogma of the 
Mass, and proves that it has not the shadow of a foundation in 
Scripture, nor in apostolic practice. In the second, he treats 
of temples, altars, priests, and other things, and terms grow- 
ing out of the idea of a sacrifice. In the third, he refutes the 
notion that the mass is a sacrifice, and conclusively shows that 
under the New Covenant there neither is nor can be any other 
sacrifice besides that offered by the Lord Jesus Christ upon the 
cross. The treatise, in short, is a complete and masterly 
manual on all the leading points in the Popish controversy—a 
storehouse of historic facts, patristic learning, and scriptural 
exposition, from which many a polemic of later times has 
largely borrowed. Such a work from the pen of such a man, 
could not fail to excite a great commotion among the Roman- 
ists. Henry, who was then seeking a divorce from his wife, 
Margaret de Valois, and hence wished to be on good terms with 
the Pope, of course looked upon De Mornay’s volume as a 
most ill-timed publication. The Romish doctors, unable to 
deny its facts, or answer its arguments, were nevertheless 
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resolved, by fair means or foul, to bring the book into tempo- 
rary if not permanent discredit. 

Their plan of attack was based upon the probability, or 
rather the almost certainty, of finding some inaccuracies in a 
work containing such an immense number of quotations from 
the Fathers, and references to them. ‘The trick was one which 
has been often repeated by Popish polemics. But on this 
occasion, a regular plot was laid to entrap De Mornay; a plot 
which, there is reason to believe, Henry had the unspeakable 
meanness to suggest to the priests, in carrying out which, at 
all events, he was their hearty and zealous coadjutor. We 
may be allowed to dwell upon the affair, as it is one of the 
most notable in the literary history of France. If De Perron, 
the tool of Henry and his priests, and the antagonist of De 
Mornay, had simply affirmed that the quotations and refer- 
ences of the latter were incorrect or irrelevant, De Mornay 
might have contented himself with replying, that even if there 
were five hundred cases of this sort, there still remained forty- 
five hundred about which there could be no question, and per- 
haps, as it was, he should have taken this position, and chal- 
lenged his adversary to make good his assertion. But De 
Perron charged him with deliberate fraud, by pretending to 
quote passages which had no existence. Henry knew that 
De Mornay was utterly incapable of such a crime, yet he 
descended to the baseness of pretending to believe it. The 
accusation touched the noble Hugonot, who was the soul of 
honour, to the very quick, and he was thus prompted to assume 
the task which his enemies wished to put upon him. He 
undertook to vindicate his quotations and references, and 
accordingly sent a petition to Henry, by the hands of the 
Duc de Bouillon, asking his majesty to appoint a commission 
to examine his book. The king, of course, complied with the 
request, named the commissioners, appointed the time (April 2, 
1600,) but fixed upon Fontainbleau as the place, instead of 
Paris, with the evident design of embarrassing De Mornay 
as much as possible, as in this rural palace, he could neither 
have access to books, nor could he be assisted in the laborious 
task of collation by the friends who would have gladly lent 
him their aid. His enemies would not even give him a list of 
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the passages which they charged him with mutilating; all that 
they engaged to do, was to present five hundred passages at 
the opening of the conference, with the promise that De 
Mornay should get fifty of them each day for examination. 
These conditions were, as Casaubon says, so ‘sane inique,”’ 
that De Mornay appealed to Henry, but without success, until 
the king began to fear that if he did not yield, the whole plot 
might fail. 

We have not space for the details of the collation, but will 
simply describe the results in the words of De Thou, who, 
though a Romanist, was a man of honour. ‘Ex quo colloquio 
Perronius sibi visus est insignem de adversario triumphum de- 
portasse, quéd ex aliquot mille locis in libris a Plesso allegatis, 
decem excerpsisset, ex quibus arbitri a rege constituti quedam 
parum ad rem facere judicdrunt.” A very small triumph 
truly, to find among several thousand quotations, exactly ten, 
which were adjudged to be not entirely “ad rem.” Yet the 
priests shouted as lustily over it, as they might have done if 
De Mornay’s argument had been refuted; and himself put to 
shame, while Henry, with an hypocrisy only equalled by that 
which marked his profession of Romanism, congratulated the 
bishops and the Papal nuncio on the happy issue of the affair. 

De Mornay, certainly, had no reason to be ashamed of the 
result, yet the business nearly cost him his life. He had spent 
several days and nights, with hardly a moment’s respite for 
rest or sleep, in a toilsome collation of the Fathers; his gen- 
erous heart keenly felt the evident and gross partiality of the 
king; and he was, above all, tortured with anxiety lest the 
cause of truth should be, in some manner, compromised by his 
past mistakes or present mismanagement. He bore up as long 
as he could, but at length he was taken violently ill, so that 
they had to carry him from the conference-room to his bed. 
His physician at once informed the king that his life was seri- 
ously in danger, and that the colloquy must close. It is 
scarcely credible, but the fact is nevertheless beyond dispute, 
that, though De Mornay was brought to death’s door, and for 
many weeks was confined to his chamber, the king, though in 
his immediate vicinity during the whole period of his illness, 
never once went near him. When the crisis of the disease was 
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long past, and De Mornay was nearly recovered, Henry had 
the effrontery, as we may well style it, to send a private secre- 
tary to convey to him the verbal assurance that he was still 
his friend. ‘Trust not in princes,” were words which must 
have been often on De Mornay’s lips. Such was the end of 
the “undying love” which Henry of Navarre had over and 
over again professed, and which he had good reason to feel for 
the man to whom he was under such vast obligations. And 
thus these ancient friends parted, perhaps expecting and wish- 
ing to meet no more. They, however, did meet again, but the 
old fellowship and the old affection were ended for ever. Their 
final interview occurred in June, 1607. The king, on this 
occasion, welcomed De Mornay with something like the kind- 
ness which marked their early intercourse, but the reason was, 
that he was again forced to avail himself of De Mornay’s 
executive talent and practical wisdom in order to regulate the 
affairs of his little patrimonial kingdom of Navarre, which had 
been wholly neglected for years, and were now in the utmost 
confusion. This service performed, and having nothing to 
attach him to the court, De Mornay withdrew to his govern- 
ment of Saumur, and within a few years (in 1610) Henry fell 
beneath the assassin’s knife, the victim of that very fanaticism 
which he had so weakly and vainly sought to propitiate, by 
casting truth and honour to the winds. How deeply De Mor- 
nay deplored the sad event, is evident from his letter to the 
magistrates of Saumur.* 

What Henry IV. might have done for France and for her 


* De Mornay’s feelings are expressed in a letter to the Town Council of 
Saumur, dated 19th May, 1610. ‘Nous avons icy & vous prononcer une 
triste et une détestable nouvelle. Nostre Roy, le plus grand Roy que la Chres- 
tienté ait porté depuis cing cens ans, qui avait survescu tant d’adversités, 
de perils, de siéges, de battailes, d’assassinats mémes attentés en sa personne, 
tombe enfin sous le coup d’un misérable, qui noircit en un moment tout cest 
Estat de dueil, noye tous les bons Frangois de larmes.”’ As his letter was ad- 
dressed to Protestants and Romanists alike, he adds, ‘*Qu’on ne parle plus 
entre nous de Huguenot, ne de Papiste; ces mots sont défendus par nos Edits. 
Qu’en fussent aussi bien les animosités esteintes en nos ceurs. Quand il n’y 
aurait point d’Edit au monde, si nous Frangais, si nous aimons nostre patrie, 
si nos familles, si nous mesmes, ils doivent désormais estre effacés en nos 
Ames. Qui sera bon Frangais, me sera citoyen, me sera frere. Je vous 
conjure Mrs, de vous embrasser tous, de n’avoir qu’un cceur et une ame.” 


way 
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Reformed Church, if he had not come to an untimely end, in 
the meridian of his days, is, of course, simply matter for specu- 
lation. But if the question be this, viz. What did he do for 
France more than the Guises might and probably would have 
done for her, if they had won the crown? what did he do for 
the kingdom or the church, to justify the appellation of 
Le Grand? we are compelled to answer—Nothing. As we 
have already stated, Henry possessed some qualities which 
none of his Bourbon successors ever .exhibited, qualities which 
have rendered his memory eminently popular in France. With 
talents of a high order he combined heroic courage, and a 
genial humour. He often manifested great generosity towards 
his enemies. He was kind hearted, and as he once said, he 
would have been glad if every peasant in the kingdom “had a 
chicken in his pot.” But, after all, he showed himself a 
thorough Bourbon in his boundless sensuality, his quick forget- 
fulness of priceless services, his cold-hearted selfishness, his 
unblushing hypocrisy. 

The political life of De Mornay, in one sense, may be said 
to have terminated when Henry IV. abjured the Reformed 
faith. He was still a public man, but, as we have seen, he no 
longer held the intimate and confidential relation to Henry 
which had subsisted up to that time. He was as firm in his 
loyalty as ever, but he was no longer the king’s trusted friend 
and counsellor. On the death of the latter, he hastened to 
assure Mary de Medici, his widowed queen, that if he could in 
any way lighten the burdens thrown upon her by the sad event, 
his services were at her disposal—an offer of which Mary 
gladly and gratefully availed herself on several occasions. 
But, as we have said, he ceased to be a courtier—we use the 
word in its best sense, for in its bad sense he never was one— 
and the remaining years of his life were chiefly spent in watch- 
ing over the interests of that Reformed church, to whose com- 
munion he had been bound from early manhood, by the deep- 
est and strongest convictions, and for whose welfare he would 
cheerfully have laid down fortune and life. The Romanists, as 
we have before mentioned, were wont to call him ‘le Pape des 
Huguenots;” and certainly among the Reformed there was no 
man better fitted by intelligence, sagacity, calm wisdom, catho- 
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lic temper, and profound piety, to discharge the functions of 
such an office. But he does not appear to have had in any 
measure the spirit of Diotrephes. He used his utmost efforts, 
not without success, to preserve a good feeling between such 
Protestant grandees as De Bouillon, Sully, and others, and the 
national Synods, a task both delicate and difficult, as the for- 
mer evinced a disposition to make themselves the political 
heads and lords of the church, and to use her as an instrument 
to accomplish their own personal or party purposes. 

If seigneurs and synods had not been obliged to struggle 
incessantly with their common enemies, the king and the Pope, 
we think it probable that the Reformed church of France, like 
her sister church of Scotland, would have been forced to fight 
with her own professed supporters and friends, for her spiritual 
independence, or, to use the Scottish formula, “the crown 
rights of Christ.” In the infancy of the Reformation in 
France, the influence of such great feudatories as Coligné, 
Conde, Bouillon, and Rohan, must have given a decided impulse 
to the movement, while by their feudal power they could, to a 
certain’ extent, restrain the ruthless bigotry of Rome. But 
when the Hugonots had become an organized party, when 
‘“‘the pretended reformed” religion was strong enough to 
muster armies, to fight battles, to demand from Valois and 
Bourbon securities of peace, we are inclined to believe that 
their connection with the Reformed church injured her quite as 
much as it benefitted her. She leaned too much upon these 
princes, and found them to be broken reeds. They at times 
betrayed her into measures well calculated to awaken the 
jealousy and to stimulate the bigotry of the king. Thus, in 
1612, two years after Henry’s death, one of these magnates, 
De Rohan, counting, perhaps, on the weakness of the Regent,, 
Mary de Medici, undertook to enforce some feudal prerogatives 
of his, and thus came near rekindling the flames of civil war, 
under circumstances which must have made it utterly disas- 
trous to the Hugonots. De Mornay’s wisdom and energy, 
under God, saved the church and the kingdom from this great 
misfortune. Mary de Medici was very grateful to him, as she 
had reason to be, for this important service, and she expressed 
her gratitude not only in words, but by restoring to De Mor- 
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nay some offices of which he had been deprived, and the pay- 
ment of pensions which had been suspended long before the 
death of Henry. Cardinal Perron, in spite of his prejudices as 
a Romanist, was so impressed by the real grandeur of De 
Mornay’s character, as illustrated at this juncture and on other 
occasions, (which showed of what stuff men were made—occa- 
sions when it was easy to distinguish the large-hearted patriot 
from the narrow-minded and factious partizan,) that he was 
warm in his praise, and earnestly advised the queen-mother 
and her young son, Louis XIII., to insist upon his return to 
court, and to make him one of their most trusted counsellors. 
We have too little space left us to notice other features of 
De Mornay’s career with the fulness which they deserve. On 
the field of authorship he won a reputation no less brilliant 
than that which he gained in the cabinet and the camp. He 
was eminent alike as a theologian and a statesman, and as an 
author, he in no small measure added to the glory of the 
Reformed church of France in the most illustrious period of 
her history. He grappled with the great questions of that age, 
and handled them like a ‘‘master in Israel.’”’ He stood forth 
in the front rank of those heroic witnesses for the truth, who 
had thrown down the gauntlet to Rome, and had set themselves 
for the defence of a pure gospel, an unfettered conscience, and 
a living church; and he so demeaned himself in that position 
as to secure a Kuropean renown. He earned the fervent love 
and veneration of the French church, not only by the manifold 
and masterly productions of his pen, but also by the patronage 
he extended to her seats of learning, especially to the Univer- 
sity of Saumur.* This Academy was founded by the National 


* What Paul said of the Macedonian churches, (2 Cor. viii. 2,) may be 
applied to the Hugonots: ‘In a great fight of afilictions, the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality” 
in the cause of education. In each one of the thirteen provinces of France, in 
1607, they erected a college, or grammar-school, to prepare their youth for a 
university course. Two universities were established in 1596, and at a later 
period there were no less than six, sustained almost entirely by the Reformed 
church, viz. at Saumur, Montauban, Nismes, Montpellier, Sedan, and Die. 
By the Edict of Nantes, the government was bound to give a certain sum 
annually for their support, but the money was very irregularly paid. All 
branches of the Reformed church were zealous friends of sacred learning, but 
the poor and persecuted Hugonots on this excelled them all. 
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Synod in 1596, and the members of that body “‘entreated 
Monsieur le Gouverneur of that town to continue the hearty 
support which he had hitherto given to the scheme.” During 
the first half of the seventeenth century, the University of 
Saumur had so high a reputation in France and beyond it, that 
most of the Protestant nations had representatives among its 
students. It included faculties of theology, philosophy, and 
belles lettres. The ancient, modern, and oriental languages 
were taught. There were two colleges “pour les humanités,”’ 
one for Protestants, another for Romanists. In addition to all 
these means of education, there was an “‘academie d’equita- 
tion,’”’ in which the young men were trained in exercises that 
fitted them for the camp, if forced to go to the wars, and also 
to endure hardness as the soldiers of Christ. Among the pro- 
fessors at Saumur were some of the most famous scholars and 
theologians of that age, such men as Cappel, Cameron, Gomar, 
and in sundry instances the powerful influence of De Mornay 
was exerted to secure their services to the institution, in which 
he naturally felt a special concern, as Saumur was the seat of 
his government, and his place of residence. 

Even at this early day the French church was disturbed by 
controversies growing out of the speculative tendencies of 
some of her leading divines. Piscator, in 1604, had broached 
opinions respecting the relation of our Lord’s human nature 
to the law, which were deemed repugnant to the reformed 
faith. A few years later, Amyrant was taken to task for the 
way in which he had expressed himself on the extent of the 
atonement, and its relation to the decrees of God.* There 
was great danger of the Reformed becoming divided among 
themselves, a result pregnant with mischief to the good cause. 
De Mornay, therefore, directed all his efforts to the task of 
allaying the strife. Writing to one of the Synods, he says: 
“T shall not enter into the question, (Piscatorian.) We had 
better heal our old sores, rather than open new ones. We 
had better allow such matters to sleep, seeing that our adver- 
saries are perpetually on the watch for our halting.” He 


* If our New England friends will study this portion of dogmatic history, 
we think they will discover that some of the distinctive features of their 
theology are not so new as they seem to imagine. 
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then warmly commends the conduct of the Reformed and the 
Lutherans in the Palatinate, who had declared that their dif- 
ference in regard to the Eucharist should not hinder their 
fraternal union, as they were perfectly agreed about the thing, 
and only disputed about the mode, “de re constat, licet non 
de modo rei.” Ten years afterward, (April 20, 1614,) the 
venerable statesman and saint wrote in a like strain, and for 
a similar purpose, to the National Synod, “de croire de moy, 
comme de celui qui n’a plus en ce monde que son épitaphe & 
faire, lequel avec la grace de Dieu ne démentira ny le style 
ny la teneur de ma vie.’’ He goes to say, among other things, 
that pious people were expecting two results of this Synod, 
viz. that its authority would be exerted to suppress needless 
doctrinal debates, which disturb the peace of the church, and 
that all proper means would be adopted to heal the divisions. 
which such debates had already produced. We may infer 
that his letters had a good effect, as he was chosen a member 
of a commission appointed by the Synod to deal with Du 
Moulin and Tilenus, who had fallen out on a point of theology, 
and to reconcile them, as happily they did. 

A proper review of the numerous works of De Mornay, 
political and theological, would fill a long article. Our notice 
of them must be very brief. We have not space even to 
enumerate them all. 

1. His Discours de la Vie et de la Mort, was published 
about 1576. It was composed at the request of Madame de 
Mornay, before their marriage, and while he was paying his 
addresses to her. Such a request, odd as it may seem to 
many, is not surprising, when it is remembered that both of 
them had been in the midst of the horrors of Bartholomew, 
and that they lived in times when Paul’s words had a meaning 
and a force, which they have nearly lost in these days of peace, 
‘let those who have wives be as though they had none.” ‘The 
aim of this work is wholly practical, and it is written in a 
style of glowing eloquence. 

2. The Traité de ( Eglise, o% Von traite des principales ques- 
tions sur ce point en nostre temps, was first published in Lon- 
don, in 1578, but was afterward enlarged, and passed through 
numerous editions between 1579—99. As before mentioned, 
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it was the means of converting the monk Corneille, who had 
been appointed to refute it. 

3. The Traité de la Vérité de la religion Chrétienne, ap- 
peared in 1581. It is an admirable defence of religion, natural 
and revealed, “against atheists, Epicureans, Pagans, Mahomet- 
ans, and other infidels.” The work is one of his best, and 
displays vast erudition. Yet occasionally the author indulges 
in reasonings more fanciful than solid, as when he attempts to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity by arguments drawn from 
natural reason, and to establish the fall of man by natural 
religion. 

4, De VInstitution, Usage, et Doctrine du sainct Sacrement 
de U Eucharistie en 0 Eglise ancienne, comment, quand, et par 
quels degrez la Messe c'est introduite en sa place, en IV livres, 
was published in 1598. 

5. Le Mystére d’ Iniquité, 7. e. I’ Histoire de la Papauté ; 
par quels progrez elle est montée & ce comble, et quelles oppost- 
tions les gens de bien ont faict de temps en temps. Od aussi 
sont defendus les droicts des Hmpereurs, Rois, et Princes 
chrestiens, contre les assertions des cardinaux Bellarmin et 
Barontius, is a goodly folio, and was first published at Saumur 
in 1611. The titles of the last two works, which we give in 
full, sufficiently explain their aim and character. The one on 
the Eucharist appeared just after the apostasy of Henry IV., 
the History of the Papacy appeared just after the death of 
Henry. Hach of these works created a great sensation in 
France, and both of them were quickly translated into most 
of the languages of Europe. Together they form a vast store- 
house of learning and logic, to which many a later writer on 
the Popish controversy has been glad to repair, that without 
the trouble of personal research, he might load himself with 
historic facts and patristic testimonies. 

Besides these masterly contributions to polemic literature, 
he wrote a considerable number of volumes of a purely devo- 
tional cast. His political works were also numerous, and, as 
we have seen, were eminently serviceable to the cause of 
Henry IV. In 1571 he is said to have composed a work on 
Law Ripuary, Salique, and Canon, which was lost in the con- 
fusion caused by the Bartholomew massacre. His wife says 
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in her Memoirs of him, that he wrote a treatise on the Legiti- 
mate Power of Princes, and hence some have inferred, that De 
Mornay was the author of the anonymous volume Vindicie 
contra Tyrannos. Other anonymous volumes, which made con- 
siderable noise at the time of their appearance, are attributed 
to his prolific pen, particularly one on The Rule of Faith, and 
another on Councils. When we consider the long list of his 
acknowledged works, which would fill more than twenty quartos, 
and the vast reading which many of. them evince, one would 
suppose that their author must have lived the life of a lonely 
and laborious scholar. Yet we know that he was one of the 
busiest of men in the camp and the cabinet, one of the chief 
actors in church and state during that stirring age. 

Of the closing scene of his earthly career we have an exqui- 
site memoir from the pen of Jean Daillé, who witnessed it. 
He had studied at Saumur, and for some years after his licen- 
sure he resided in the family of De Mornay as a sort of domes- 
tie chaplain, and as tutor of his young grandchildren. Not 
long before De Mornay’s decease, Louis XIII. had taken the 
reins of state into his own hand, and gave signs of his pur- 
pose to imitate the policy which his unscrupulous minister and 
master, Cardinal Richelieu, afterwards carried out, viz. of wrest- 
ing from the Hugonots, by force or fraud, all their “‘villes de 
siireté,” and thus rendering them dependent absolutely on the 
royal favour, and of breaking down the power of the great 
feudatories, Papist and Protestant, thus completely consoli- 
dating the monarchy. The gathering clouds excited extreme 
uneasiness in the minds of Hugonots of all classes, who, at the 
same time, felt that if any man could avert the tempest, it was 
De Mornay, the man to whom the young king, and his mother, 
and his father, owed so vast a debt of gratitude. They begged 
him to interpose on their behalf. Notwithstanding his bodily 
infirmities, he readily agreed to perform this last service for the 
cause to which his whole life had been devoted, and at once he 
began to prepare for his journey to Paris. But it was his 
Master's will that he should take another and grander journey 
—that to the “better country.” His mission to Paris was 
arrested by what proved to be his last illness. 

When, says Daillé, he found that the attack was more 
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serious than he had imagined, his first concern was to add a 
codicil to his will, and having thus arranged all his worldly 
affairs, he exclaimed, ‘Now I have nothing more to do but to 
die.” During his sickness he gave so many express and clear 
testimonies to his faith and assurance, that we may say that in 
this brief space he confirmed by irrefragable evidences all that 
he had ever said or written concerning the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. We saw most distinctly, the gospel of the grace 
of God engraven by the Spirit on his heart; we saw him filled 
with content in circumstances which fill most men with terror. 
When the pastor of the congregation of which he was a mem- 
ber announced to him, somewhat bluntly, that his recovery 
was hopeless—“ Is it so?”’ said he, “well, I am content.” Not 
long afterwards he added, “I have a great account to render, 
I have received much and have profited little.” The pastor 
rejoined, that during a long life he had happily and faithfully 
used his talents in the service of Christ and his church, De 
Mornay instantly exclaimed, ‘“‘Say not I have done it—not I, 
but the grace of God in me.” The pastor asked him, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, do you attribute no merits to your works?” ‘Merits! 
merits!”’ replied De Mornay, ‘away with merits from me, and 
from every other man, be he who he may. No, I ask only for 
mercy, unmerited mercy.”” Then with a firm and grave voice 
he blessed his daughters and their husbands, praying them to 
maintain among themselves peace, ‘which,’ added he, “1 
bequeath to you.’’ Then he pronounced his blessing upon 
their children present and absent, beseeching God to ratify it 
with his own holy benediction. The same was done to his 
nephew and niece, and to all his domestics. Lastly, and with 
deep solemnity, he gave a blessing to the pastor present, and 
to the church of Saumur, with which he was accustomed to 
worship, and in the spiritual welfare of which he had long 
taken the deepest interest. ‘‘During my life,” said he, to the 
company in his chamber, “I have had no other aim but the 
glory of my God. Those who have known me, are well aware 
that if I had chosen other ends, it would have been easy for 
me to attain great riches and high honours. Pray to the Lord 
that he will dispose of me as he pleases. I am not disgusted 
with life, but I see before me one far better than the present. — 
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I withdraw from life, but I do not fly from it.” As his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, for the last time before he became 
insensible, gathered round his bed, he took the hands of each 
and pressed them to his lips and said, “I commend peace and 
fraternal love to you all, so that you may possess in peace the 
inheritance and the name I leave you.”” On the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1623, he calmly fell asleep. 

Such was the peaceful end of the great and good Duplessis 
Mornay—one of the purest spirits and brightest ornaments of 
his times. ‘‘You will search in vain,” says La Vassor, “his- 
tory, ancient or modern, for a character superior to his. 
Equally at home in science and the affairs of the world, he 
defended religion, discussed the most thorny questions of 
theology, he sustained the Reformed churches by his prudence, 
he gave good counsel to ministers of state and to princes, and 
even kings listened to him with respect.” 


Art. IIl.—Zhe Human Body as related to Sanctification. 


Tue relation of the human body to the moral and spiritual 
condition of its occupant, is very undefined to most minds, 
sometimes for want of thorough attention to the subject, and 
sometimes from the inherent difficulty of finding the principles 
which adjust and determine all questions pertaining to it. At 
the same time, it is a question of high interest, and, as the 
frequent references to it in Scripture prove, the due under- 
standing of it is important, and the sober study of it profit- 
able. 

We think an examination of the various shades of doctrine, 
of knowledge, and of ignorance on this subject, which 
have place in Christendom, will disclose the three types of 
opinion which obtain in reference to nearly every point of 
speculative and practical divinity—we mean the ritualistic, 
the rationalistic, and, midway between these extremes, the 
evangelical. According to the former, religion consists pre- 
éminently in “bodily exercise’ of some sort; either in public 
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corporeal rites and sensuous ceremonies, which, as outwardly per- 
formed, confer saving benefits by an opus operatum efficacy, or in 
volunteer private bodily austerities, penances, and mortifications. 
The rationalists, on the other hand, incline, in various degrees, 
proportioned to the intensity of their rationalism, to exclude 
the body, with its conditions and activities, from the sphere of 
morality and religion. According to them, holiness and cor- 
ruption are wholly aside of it. They are as irrelative and im- 
possible to it, as to blocks and stones, trees and flowers, fruits 
and birds. Some go the length of denying, ignoring, or 
explaining away the resurrection, without which our faith is 
vain, and Christianity a delusion.* This, however, is not 
common. But otherwise to estrange the body from all relation 
to religion, as being alike incapable of participating in the sin 
or sanctity of the person, is exceedingly common with those 
even who do not avow it. Less than this would be inconsistent 
on the part of that large class of theologians who deny to the 
intellect, the feelings, the desires, and affections,—everything 
but the mere faculty of volition,—all participation in the 
depravity resulting from the fall, and, of course, in the 
holiness imparted by the Holy Spirit in our recovery from it. 
Like all extremes, however, the foregoing sometimes meet. 
Ritualism and rationalism sometimes embrace each other in the 
common heresy, that body and matter are essentially evil, and 
the cause of all sin; hence, that perfection can be attained only 
by the ascetic and self-torturing purification of the body, accord- 
ing to monkish ritualism, or by the final and eternal release 
of the soul from its imprisonment in the body. This is 
Christianity filtrated through Platonism. Moreover, some of 
the late transcendental forms of rationalism, which make Christ 
a mere manifestation of God to men, and the incarnation only 
the entrance of God, or of a new divine life-power, into 
humanity and history, maintain that this divine human life is 
enclosed in the church, and communicated or actualized to men 
through her ministry and ritual. Thus we have a ritualized 
rationalism and a rationalized ritualism; of both which 
counter-types of cultus and speculation the Mercersburg school 
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in our own country, on the one hand, and the new Oxford, 
Broad Church School in England, on the other, are conspicuous 
concrete examples. 

_ Indeed, all forms of rationalism, which have a tincture of 
pantheistic thinking, either as born of, or begetting it, or which 
in any way confound and vacate the essential dualism of body 
and spirit, tend to condense into ritualism, unless they first 
evaporate into utter scepticism. In whatever way this be done, 
the identification of body and spirit makes the exercises of the 
one exercises of the other. So “‘bodily exercise,” a sensuous 
ceremonial, sacerdotal manipulations, affect the spirit per se 
by an opus operatum efficacy, because body and spirit are one, 
and the exercises of either are exercises of both. 

The impugners of this dualism between body and spirit in 
man, are reducible to three principal classes. First, the mate- 
rialists, who hold that the soul is the product of the body, its 
‘blossom and fragrance.” So such materialists as Condillac 
and Helvetius maintained that thought was but “ transformed 
sensation,” however sublimed and etherialized it might be. 
Opposite to this view, which makes the soul an “efflorescence 
of the body,”’ is the ideal theory, which makes the body a pro- 
duct, a development of the soul, or a frame-work built by it 
for a temporary habitation—the chrysalis in which it envelopes 
itself preparatory to emerging into its perfect state. This 
idealizes the body. A third theory may be called the trans- 
cendental, because it is logically allied with modern transcen- 
dental thinking, in connection with which it is chiefly found. 
It does not directly materialize the spirit, or spiritualize the 
body, but makes them both products of one principle, proper- 
ties of one substance, which is neither the one nor the other 
exclusively, but developes both separately and simultaneously. 
“It would be erring,” says an advocate of this theory, “to 
say that man consists of two essentially different substances— 
of earth and soul; but he is soul only, and cannot be anything 
else. This soul, however, unfolds itself externally in the life 
of the body, and internally in the life of the mind. Two-fold 
in its development, it is one in its origin, and the centre of this 
union is one personality. .... We admit, therefore, of a dif- 
ference between soul and body, but one that proceeds from, 
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and terminates in, a union.’’* It is very obvious that, if body 
and spirit are but one substance, the exercises of the one are 
the exercises of the other. Ritualism is the logical result. 
While this sort of rationalism meets, and ossifies itself into 
ritualism, which exaggerates the position and office of the body 
in sanctification, another species, to which we have already 
adverted, goes to the opposite extreme. It inclines unduly to 
attenuate the relation of the body to religion and irreligion, 
sin and grace, the fall and redemption; indeed, to rule out not 
only the body, but all the powers, states, and exercises of the 
soul, except the volitional, from the sphere of morality and 
responsibility—from all share in corruption by the fall, and 
sanctification by the Spirit. The truth is, all parts of our 
nature, though in degrees varying in proportion to the inti- 
macy of their connection with the rational and voluntary self, 
the inmost seat and centre of responsibility, partake of its cor- 
ruption and sanctity. That which is in vital union with the 
person, and is so pervaded by our personality that whatever 
befalls that befalls the person, is lable to be implicated with, 
or to sustain intimate and important relations to the moral 
states of that person. These relations are, indeed, subordinate, 
not paramount. Still they are none the less real and important. 
In this view Scripture and sound philosophy coincide, not 
only with each other, but with our Confession of Faith, which 
declares: “‘This sanctification is throughout the whole man, 
yet imperfect in this life; there abideth still some remnants of 
corruption in every part, whence ariseth a continual and irre- 
concileable war, the flesh lusting against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh.” In proof and explanation of this 
article, its framers quote 1 Thess. v. 23: “And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly: and I pray God your whole 
spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”+ The apostle’s prayer 
obviously calls for a complete sanctification. This complete- 
ness, too, has reference to the several parts or elements of our 
nature, rather than to perfect sinlessness on earth. Such per- 


* Rauch’s Psychology, pp. 185, 186. 
+ See Confession of Faith, Chap. xiii. Art. 2. 
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fection in holiness as is implied in the sanctification of all the 
elements of our nature, and in possessing some measure, at 
least, of all the Christian graces, is required in the word of 
God, and has ever been recognised by the church, as of the 
essence of Christian piety. 

Here, however, various questions arise. What precisely is 
meant by soul and spirit? How do they differ from each 
other? In what sense can the body be the subject of sin, or 
holiness, or sanctification? It is to this last that we shall now 
direct our especial consideration. We will first, however, say 
a word, in the hope of clearing the perplexities which are 
sometimes quite annoying, in regard to the former. 

We can discover no better analysis of the ascending grades 
of being, than that given by the soundest philosophers, physi- 
cal and metaphysical, which accords so well with the language 
and meaning of Scripture, the doctrine of the church, and the 
unperverted judgment of mankind. We have, 1. Inorganic 
matter, endued only with mechanical and chemical energies— 
vAg—as stones. 2. Organic matter endued with a power to 
unfold, according to a certain law, from a germ within, by 
taking and assimilating matter from without—v/y or cwya + 
guoic¢=plants. 3. Matter having not only organization, but 
consciousness or sensibility—owpya + gvote + dvyn = animals. 
4. Matter having not only organization and sensation, but all 
this conjoined with reason, or a rational spirit superinduced 
upon it—owpa-+ guaig + duyn + mvevya = men, moral and ac- 
countable. 5. Pure spirit unembodied, as in God, who is a spirit, 
and the spirits of the just made perfect, prior to the resurrec- 
tion. So plants are distinguished from lifeless things by the 
gvoic; animals from plants by the guyz; and men from ani- 
mals by the zvevya. 

While the guaf¢ is not a substance separate from the bodies 
to which it belongs, but an energy, principle, or law working 
in and shaping those bodies after a certain method; the duyy 
and zvevya form a substance distinct from the wpa, but brought 
into mysterious and vital union with it, in order to bear impe- 
rial sway over it; yet separable, and from death to the resur- 
rection actually separated from it, as then disorganized and 
dissolved; the spirit meanwhile living, awaiting its reorganiza- 
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tion and reunion at the Lord’s second advent. And this, we 
apprehend, not only because in the custody of the Lord, but 
because being simple, without parts, and therefore incapable of 
dissolution, it, in the words of the poet, 


*¢Cannot but by annihilating die.” 


It is by virtue of this mvevya, vous, doyocs, imbreathed into 
man when he “became a living soul,” that he is made in the 
image of God, and, although he has defaced it, capable of being 
renewed therein in ‘knowledge, righteousness, and true holi- 
ness,” Eph. iv. 2, 3, 4; Col. iii. 10; and by this withal, that 
he is for ever distinguished from the brutes, as a rational, 
moral, accountable, and progressive being. With due allow- 
ance for poetic freedom of expression, and a consequent avoid- 
ance of a too literal interpretation of certain phrases, as if 
higher grades of being were developed from the lower, propris 
viribus, the substance of the foregoing analysis of the ascend- 
ing orders of existence is exquisitely given in some lines of the 
sublimest of poets, who, like so many others, had 


‘© A vision and a faculty divine,” 


for philosophy as well as poetry; some of whose highest poetic 
flights are but sublimated metaphysics, and whose finest prose 
is but magnificent poetic reasoning. He puts the following 
address into the mouth of the angel, ‘ winged hierarch,’’ whom 
he represents as in converse with our first parents. 


“OQ Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life: 
But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending, 
Each in their several active spheres assigned, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the great stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes: flowers and their fruit, 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
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To intellectual; give both life and sense, 
Fancy and understanding; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive, or intuitive; discourse 

Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same.”* 


The foregoing distinctions will help to indicate what is meant 
by body, swya; the soul, duy7; the spirit, zvevya, in 1 Thess. 
v. 23, to which we have already adverted. A slight compari- 
son of scriptural passages will show, we think, that while duy7 
and zvevya are each sometimes used for the whole interior con- 
scious principle, of which they severally constitute a part, yet 
that the general usage of Scripture makes the former the 
principle of animal life and consciousness, including the animal 
appetites and desires, while the latter indicates the rational 
spirit, which is not only above all the powers of brutes, but 
imparts somewhat of its own dignity and rationality to the 
lower sensations, perceptions, and desires of the guyy, with 
which it inter-works, and is, in our present earthly state, inter- 
fused. Calvin interprets the mvevua and guvyy, as denoting 
respectively, reason and will, including under will, according 
to the old terminology, desires, affections, &c.t This, how- 
ever, differs less from our exegesis in sound than in fact. For 
the principles of animal consciousness, sensibility and intel- 
ligence, scarcely go beyond feeling, appetite, and action, and 
such instinctive insight as is requisite to guide, however 
blindly, their action within the sphere assigned them. The 
intelligence of the brute is but a faint element in his conscious- 
ness, and is wholly secondary to, and comparatively lost in its 
feelings, impulses, and determinations to action. Superinduce 
upon this that reason whereby we are capable of knowing God 


* Milton—Paradise Lost, Book V., vs. 469—490. 

+ ‘Notanda est autem hee hominis partitio: nam aliquando homo simpli- 
citer corpore et anima constare dicitur, ac tunc anima spiritum immortalem 
significat, qui in corpore habitat tanquam in domicilio. Quoniam autem due 
precipuse sunt anime facultates, intellectus et voluntas, Scriptura interdum 
distincte hee duo ponere solet, quum exprimere vult anime vim ac naturam: 
sed tunc anima pro sede affectuum capitur, ut sit pars spiritui opposita. 
Ergo quum hic audimus nomen spiritus, sciamus notari rationem, vel intelli- 
gentiam: sicut anime nomine designatur voluntas et omnes affectus.” Cal- 
vin’s Commentary on 1 Thess. v. 238. 
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and righteousness, and this brute feeling and willing are trans- 
formed into rational and responsible exercises. 

In the prayer that we may be wholly sanctified, body, soul, 
and spirit, as it may be assumed that soul and spirit together 
mean the whole of that interior principle which is not body, so 
it may be assumed that they differ from each other according 
to their distinctive meanings elsewhere in Scripture. What are 
these? In Acts xx. 10, duyy, it is translated life. ‘His 
life (guy) is in him.’ Matthew vi. 25, “Take no thought for 
your life.’ ‘Your life (¢vy7) is more than meat.” Hence it 
is used to denote that sentient or conscious principle which 
animals possess in distinction from plants, and which men 
possess in common with brutes ;—in short, that intelligence and 
sensibility, those perceptions, instincts, desires, which belong 
to animals, and which pertain to our animal, as distinguished 
from our spiritual nature. It thus denotes the seat of the 
lower or corporeal ‘senses, desires, affections, appetites, 
passions.”* In this narrow and inferior sense it is used when 
contradistinguished from spirit, as in the passage already 
quoted; and when the apostle speaks of the word of God as 
‘“‘piercing to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit,” 
Heb. iv. 8. The sense now indicated is quite marked and 
palpable in 1 Cor. i. 14, where the adjective duyexo¢ is trans- 
lated “natural.” ‘The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
This clearly means a man ruled by his lower propensities, 
including his animal appetites and passions. It is essentially 
of like import with “flesh,” ‘fleshly,’ and ‘‘carnal,’’ in 
Rom. viii. In this meaning, soul is used when distinguished 
from spirit, in the manner we have specified. 

Spirit means that rational element, superinduced upon the 
animal nature, which distinguishes man from brutes. It is the 
peculiarly spiritual, the immortal part. Added to, penetrating, 
informing, ruling the lower sentient principle of the mere 
_ animal nature, it raises the whole to the dignity of manhood— 
a grade a little lower than the angels—as rational, moral, and 


* Robinson’s Lexicon of the New Testament, Article ¥uyu. 
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accountable. Thus, then, do we understand this triple divi- 
sion of humanity into body, soul, and spirit. Body, meaning 
our material organism; sow, our lower perceptions, propensities, 
and desires; spirit, the rational, accountable, and immortal 
nature. 

It is still further to be noted, that, as soul and spirit, duy7 
and zvevya, denote respectively, the one the lower, the other the 
higher element in our immaterial, conscious nature, so each is 
often used alone to denote our entire incorporeal being,—the 
rational, sensitive, and voluntary nature, higher and lower. . 
Thus, “‘ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul,” (Jvy7)? ‘Or what shall he give 
in exchange for his soul,” (¢uy7)? Matt. xvi. 26. ‘Fear him 
who can destroy both soul and body in hell.’ Matt. x. 28. 
And in this now popular sense of the word soul, shall we use 
the word when not contrasted with spirit in what follows. 

In like manner, spirit (zvevya) is often used to denote the 
whole interior conscious nature. As when we read of “glorify- 
ing God in our body and spirit,” (zvevya). 1 Cor. vi. 20. In 
such cases, spirit, like soul in the instances just cited, means 
the whole incorporeal, sentient, conscious nature. _ 

When the apostle, therefore, prays that the “whole spirit, 
soul, and body, may be preserved blameless,” it is a circumlo- 
cution to denote our whole being; or it is explicative of the 
previous petition, that’ the God of peace would sanctify us 
WHOLLY. 

The question now arises, in what sense can the body be 
sanctified, or be preserved blameless, or in any manner be the 
subject of blamelessness or sanctity, and of the contrary? 
How the rational, self-active, voluntary spirit, zvevya, should 
be so, requires no explanation. It results from its very nature. 
In its very constitution it is moral, and must be either holy or 
unholy, good or evil. How the lower desires and propensities 
which are proper to the guy, or soul, the sentient animal 
principle, and belong to man in common with animals, should 
acquire this character, is not difficult to be seen. For, although 
in mere animals that are void of any moral sense, or rational 
free will, these, and all other parts and faculties, must be void 
of moral responsibility, it is otherwise in man. In him they 
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are coupled with his higher nature; with free-will, conscience, 
and rationality; with the zyvevya, or spirit, which interpene- 
trates and vitalizes them with its own dignity and responsibility. 
Thus appetite, and its indulgence in animals, are wholly void 
of moral quality and responsibility, because they are wholly 
out of relation to conscience and rational will. There is no 
morality in the eating, drinking, or other instinctive indul- 
gence of the brute. But in man temperance is an indispen- 
sable virtue, and intemperance is among the most degrading 
. and culpable sins. The government of these appetites is 
remanded to the conscience, will, judgment—the whole rational 
and moral nature. Not only so, but it is in the due regulation 
of these and other animal desires, that the moral element in 
our constitution makes its power and supremacy felt. To eat, 
and drink, and move in any manner, though originally indiffer- 
ent, according to circumstances, becomes a moral or an immoral 
act. For those who own fealty to Christ, these and all else 
that is subject in any degree to the will and conscience, become 
religious works—acts of worship. Whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, we must do all to the glory of God. 

This being so, we see how sanctification, as a gracious state, 
disposition, or habit, may possess the lower propensities, appe- 
tites, and passions, as well as the higher. ‘Temperance, not 
merely in the gratification, but as to the force and impetuosity 
of the lower appetites and desires, may become a habit, and 
this not only as the effect of constant practice, but through the 
inworking of the Holy Ghost. So of all fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul, whether these have their seat in the body, 
a. é., the flesh, literally so called, or in the lower principles of 
our spiritual nature, when they usurp the ascendancy over the 
higher; as when the love of self, of kindred, of human praise, 
or of wealth, rise to a vehemence that overmasters the love of 
God. These all need, and are susceptible of sanctification. 

We are now prepared to see how the same principle extends 
still further, even to the body itself. The body is so impli- 
cated with the spirit, as its abode, its instrument, and its 
organ, that their states reciprocally affect each other. The 
states of the body act upon the spirit, and the states of the 
spirit act upon the body. The highest and most salutary 
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moral state of the soul depends upon, and requires the fullest 
concurrence in the activities of the body; so that to be sancti- 
fied wholly, in the highest sense, requires that the whole man, 
“body, soul, and spirit, be preserved blameless.” As the 
body is the servant, the organ, the expression, the articulation 
of the soul, its medium of communication with the outer world, 
so it is obvious that the facility of the soul in holy exercises 
will be greatly modified by the state of the body. It may not 
only greatly help or hinder the soul’s sanctification, but it is, 
in a qualified and derivative sense at least, capable of sanctifi- 
cation itself. 

This is contrary to the Platonic idea, which has from the 
beginning percolated more or less through the practical, if not 
the theoretical, theology of portions of the church, and which 
reached its culmination in Manicheism, Gnosticism, and Neo- 
Platonism, viz. that matter is essentially evil; that the depra- 
vation of the human soul is due to its union to the body, and 
will cease on the dissolution of that union. Hence Platonism 
treated the body as the degrading and corrupting prison of the 
soul, into which it had sunk from a pre-existent state of purity, 
and from which it must emerge in order to regain that purity. 
The essence of all spiritual and holy culture, accordingly, lay 
in sublime and serene contemplation of supersensual truth, 
which should lift the soul above the murky and polluting 
vapours of the sensible and material, to the clear upper region 
of pure spirit. The body was the great source of corruption. 
Emancipation from the body was the grand means and consum- 
mation of spiritual regeneration. 

This element of Platonism, the loftiest and purest form of 
ancient philosophy, which almost simulated or foretokened 
Christianity itself, made itself felt, of course, in some schools 
of Christian theology, which it contributed to mould and 
develope. It received some plausible support from those nume- 
rous passages of Scripture which use the words “‘flesh,”’ “‘flesh- 
ly,” “carnal” “body,” (apz and cwya,) to designate the corrupt 
principle in fallen man. This is a false inference, arising from 
a mistaken conception of the ground for such use of these 
terms. Such terms as flesh, &c., are employed to denote the 
principle of depravity, not on the ground that the body or mat- 
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ter is essentially evil. The contrary is evinced by the consid- 
eration: 1. That matter and the human body are original 
creations of God. Whatever he hath made is pronounced good, 
very good. 2. The Divine Word became flesh. In that body 
which was prepared for him he now abides, and will abide 
through eternity. This for ever contradicts the doctrine that 
the body is inherently evil, or the source of evil. 38. When 
these bodies shall be raised in glory at the last day, Christ 
shall change them that they shall be “like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is able even to sub- 
due all things unto himself.”” This could not be, if body were 
essentially evil, or the source of evil. 4. The body serves 
innumerable uses, and is the organ of some of the best and 
holiest activities of the soul. 5. The reason why depravity is 
designated by the terms “flesh,” “carnal,” &c., is not that the 
body, or its appetites, or the animal nature and desires, are 
essentially evil, but that when not controlled by those higher 
spiritual principles of love to God and righteousness, which 
ought to control them, they are sinful; the whole man thus 
becomes sinful; that general disorder and lawlessness super- 
vene which constitute the sinfulness of our nature. It is not 
that the lower principles are in themselves evil, but evil when 
out of place, dominating over and bearing down the higher. 
This, however, is not peculiar to the bodily appetites and 
propensities. It is true of all the lower propensities and long- 
ings of our nature, whether corporeal, animal, or spiritual. In 
place, they are good. Out of place, or, at least, overruling 
those principles which ought to govern them, they are evil. 
The love of human approbation is good in its place. Exalted 
above the love of righteousness, by which it ought to be con- 
trolled, it is evil. So the word “natural,” as we have already 
seen in the sentence, ‘‘the natural man discerneth not the 
things of the Spirit,” is translated from the adjective of the 
word usually translated soul, and means the man under the 
dominion of unholy appetites and desires. So the apos- 
tle speaks of those dead in trespasses and sins as “fulfilling 
the desires of the flesh and the mind.” The “desires of 
the mind,” when irregular or exorbitant, are just as much, 
therefore, and, because of their superior power, more the 
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seat and source of depravity, than the “lusts of the flesh,” 
strictly so called. This phraseology of Scripture, then, which 
employs the term “flesh” to denote depravity, in no manner 
proves matter or the body to be evil, or the prime source of evil; 
or, in its normal state, otherwise than good, and promotive of 
goodness in the soul to which it is united. But there can be no 
doubt that the theology and discipline of the early and medieval 
church were deeply tinged with the contrary idea; sometimes 
transmitted from the Platonic philosophy, sometimes suggested, 
and always strengthened, by the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures which we have just combatted. This is seen in the bodily 
austerities, penances, flagellations, and macerations, which 
formed so large a part of the cultus of the Romish church. 
They were designed not merely as penances, or inflictions in 
punishment and satisfaction for sin, thus usurping the office of 
Him who was ‘bruised for our iniquities;’’ they were designed 
to reduce and subdue the body, as the grand seat and source of 
sin. Phraseology sometimes current among Protestants looks 
thesame way. We often hear the body spoken of as the great 
incubus and prison of the spirit, which enthrals it under the 
bondage of corruption, as if the perfection and glory of the 
soul required its perpetual separation from the body; as if 
its encasement in its clayey tabernacle were the great clog to 
goodness and purity. It is indeed true that the soul is not 
made perfect in holiness, till death separates it from the body 
as now corrupted by sin. It is no less true, that the spirit does 
not reach the fulness of joy and the perfection of glory, till it 
is reunited to that body risen and glorified; so that our flesh 
rests in hope, and the spirit, even if among the just made per- 
fect, “‘waits for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body.” We well remember that the language we were accus- 
tomed to hear on the subject in childhood, in sermons and else- 
where, left the impression, doubtless undesigned, that the spirit 
could become sinless and glorious only by separation from the 
body; and it was only in later years, notwithstanding our early 
drill in the Assembly’s Catechism, that the doctrine of the 
resurrection dawned upon us with all the freshness and power 
of a new truth. It was not so much rejected, as forgotten 
and ignored, in the teachings to which we refer. All such 
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ideas, wherever propagated, are contrary to the plain truth of 
Scripture. ; 

If the body is not, then, intrinsically evil, how, and in what 
sense, can it become the subject of that sanctity and blameless- 
ness which the apostle implores for it? 

1. The body is sometimes spoken of by the sacred writers as 
comprising the whole sentient animal nature which possesses 
and actuates it; and this again considered as including the 
lower desires and principles, even of the spirit, in a condition 
of excess; in insubordination to the higher; thus engendering 
that disorder and lawlessness, which, as already explained, con- 
stitute the depravity of our nature, so often by the sacred 
writers denominated “‘flesh.’” So Paul says: “For if ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify the deeds of the Bopy, ye shall live.”” Rom. viii. 18. 

Indeed, as the body is the seat of the animal appetites, which 
in excess and lawlessness become sinful and domineering lusts ; 
run into the brutal vices of intemperance and lawlessness; or, 
failing of this, constitute an impetuous and overpowering force, 
which overbears higher principles of our moral and spiritual 
nature; and impels us to exalt self, the body, and the world, 
above God, righteousness and the spirit; its conditions are 
deeply implicated with our moral and spiritual state. It may 
be ina state favourable to the violence and tyranny of these 
lusts, or to their normal and duly regulated action. It is suscep- 
tible of an influence from that Holy Spirit, which quickens our 
mortal bodies and makes them his temple. This can render the 
appetites and the feelings, together with the desires and thoughts 
implicated with them, temperate and lawful. In the absence of 
this influence, in our present fallen state, they all degenerate 
into those fleshly lusts which war against the soul. In close 
connection with all this, it is to be observed, 

2. That there is the most intimate inter-dependence between 
the body and the mind, both soul and spirit. Such is their — 
mysterious union, that all the workings of the mind, in this 
present state, are in and through, and dependent upon the 
body, through the brain, the nerves, the senses, and the mem- 
bers. It is a familiar fact, that, in our present state, the 
activities of mind and the energies of consciousness manifest 
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themselves in and through the agency of the brain and nerves, 
and are conditioned by them; that hence the intellect and sen- 
sibility are respectively styled the head and the heart, in popu- 
lar and scriptural phrase; and that the word of God speaks of 
the whole head as being sick, and the whole heart faint. The 
senses are the gateways of communication between the soul and 
the eternal world. It is only through them that we know any- 
thing whatever of outward and material objects. It is, moreover, 
only as we become acquainted with external objects, that our 
minds are first roused to the recognition of spiritual and super- 
sensible truths, which they imply or suggest. The range of 
knowledge and thought, as we can readily see, would be ex- 
ceedingly narrow, dry, and lifeless, were we bereft of the organs 
of sense. On the other hand, how greatly are our moral feel- 
ings, judgments, and purposes, affected by the impressions made 
by external objects! What a new world has been opened to us 
on these subjects by the sciences of Ethnology and Physical 
Geography!* And how much depends upon our manner of 
beholding or knowing such objects! Are we not warned against 
the “lust of the eye,’ which feeds on vain ostentation, or 
polluting spectacles, as ranking with the ‘lust of the flesh and 
the pride of life’? Are not the wicked characterized as 
‘having eyes full of adultery’? Is it not through the taste, 
that intemperance and gluttony come to tyrannize over soul and 
body? Is not the drunkard’s fiery appetite a depravation of 
the body and soul? And through the senses, generally, does 
not sensuality enter and enslave the man? 

There is the gift of articulate speech which voices and per- 
fects man’s spiritual and rational nature, while at the same 
time it reacts upon that nature. If, “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh;” if speech is to the soul what 
radiance is to the sun, its outbeaming and expression; it 
returns upon, it brightens or tarnishes, it purifies or corrupts 
its own source. As it is with the motions of all the faculties, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, which develope and strengthen, 
or debilitate and pervert, the powers which thus go forth in 
exercise, so is it eminently with speech. It is a stream 


* See especially Professor Guyot’s Harth and Man, 
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which returns upon the fountain whence it issues, to cleanse 
or defile it. There can be no doubt that profaneness of speech 
tends to beget impiety; that envious, malicious, revengeful, 
infuriate words on the tongue, kindle, and feed, and fan, like 
passions in the soul. So Paul charges us: ‘Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice,”’ (Eph. iv. 31,) as if such speech 
and dispositions were mutually auxiliary. So, in evidence of the 
utter depravity of our race, Paul, echoing the Old Testament 
writers, declares: “heir throat is an open sepulchre; with 
their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps is 
under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness.” Rom. iii. 18, 14. James tells us, “The tongue is a fire, 
a world of iniquity; so is the tongue among our members that 
it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature; and it is set on fire of hell.’ James iii. 6. How 
true, vivid, and terrible! There can be no doubt, that in this 
gift of speech, which is a chief organ and crown of our higher 
being, there are habits which interact with the profoundest 
habitudes of our moral aad spiritual nature—habits instinct 
with pollution or purity—which not only betoken, but deepen 
our holiness or vileness; which are therefore proper subjects of 
sanctification; which, in short, need to be rectified by the Holy 
Spirit, as he actuates all our parts and faculties with a divine 
life. So we are charged to “let our speech be with grace, 
seasoned with salt;” to ‘let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of our mouth, but that which is good to the use of edify- 
ing, that it may minister grace to the hearers,” Eph. iv. 29; 
“neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are 
not becoming, but rather giving of thanks.’’ Eph. v. 4. So, 
“if any man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion 
is vain.” James i. 26. To guard the tongue, train it to right 
and holy habits of speech, through divine grace, is among the 
foremost Christian duties and attainments. 

3. The same. principle holds, in an inferior degree, in regard 
to all the members of the body, as well as those which are spe- 
cially organs of the mind. If not immediate organs, they all 
are instruments of the soul in fulfilling its behests, either in 
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the service of Christ or of sin. We are accordingly charged 
by the apostle, not only generally, that we should “let not sin 
reign in our mortal bodies, that we should obey it in the lusts 
thereof;” but Paul adds in particular: “Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; but yield 
yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto God.” 
Rom. vi. 12,13. And here it is unquestionable, that there 
may be an aptitude and facility, natural, acquired, or infused 
by the Holy Spirit, for either right or wrong, holy or wicked 
activity, on the part of the members of the body, as well as 
the faculties of the mind. There are the motions of sin, the 
law of sin in the members, (including, to be sure, all that is so 
often denoted by the flesh, but, nevertheless, not excluding 
special respect to the members themselves,) warring against the 
law of the mind. Rom. vii. 23. So, of the wicked, it is 
declared, that ‘their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction 
and misery are in their ways.’’ Rom. iii. 15, 16. Their 
‘hands are defiled with blood, and their fingers with iniquity.” 
Isa. lix. 8. The force of evil habits is felt in begetting apti- 
tudes and tendencies to evil, to whatever part of our nature 
they pertain. The force of good habits is manifested in the 
contrary facilities. We see it in the aptitudes and dexterities 
acquired by the different members and muscles in the various 
mechanical arts, and especially in the marvellous fingering of 
musical instruments—a dexterity so commonly attained by per- 
severing practice. Well has it been said by an illustrious phy- 
sicist, “the fingers in this case think—the brain is projected 
into them.’ Says a writer on Political Economy,* “It is a 
well known physical truth, that the exercise of a muscle 
increases its yolume and strength. An operation which was 
difficult at first, becomes easy by frequent repetition—that 
which at the beginning could only be done slowly, comes by 
dint of frequent practice to be done with rapidity—that which 
required close mental attention to do it with accuracy, is done 
at length without any conscious watchfulness, and with a pre- 
cision that rivals the action of machinery. Delicacy of touch, 
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as well as rapidity of movement, are susceptible of indefinite 
cultivation. In some manufacturing operations, children repeat 
a hundred times in a minute, and for hours in succession, mo- 
tions involving the action of several muscles.” 

The work of sanctification is complete when all the members 
become prompt, expert, faithful servants of righteousness; 
when they are always quick and strong to fulfil the behests of 
the spirit within. This work will go forward as sanctification 
goes forward; and will only be perfected in the glorified body, 
united to the glorified spirit in heaven. Here the spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak—and this as the effect of habits 
of wickedness, native and acquired—motions of sin in its mem- 
bers bringing forth fruit unto death. 

4, Conformably to the views already presented, divines 
have often observed that distempers of body have much to do 
with distempers of the soul. We know how much sanity of 
mind is dependent upon sanity of body, insomuch that the first 
treatment for mental alienation is bodily medication. As sin 
is a species of madness, we find here a nexus between the 
condition of the body and the sanctification of the soul. We 
know how certain kinds of depression of health depress the 
spirit. They promote melancholy, dejection, unbelief, despair. 
All these are hurtful, sometimes fatal, distempers, which war 
against, damage, and sometimes destroy the soul. In such 
circumstances, it is difficult to rise to the peace and joy of 
believing. The bones wax old, and tears are daily and nightly 
food, while the spirit is thus in the horrible pit and the miry 
clay. It must grow weaker till it is able to plant itself on 
Christ, and apply to itself the healing and cheering medica- 
ments of the great physician. Other conditions of body favour 
buoyancy, firmness, energy of soul. They help to brace us up, 
so that we stagger not at the promise, but are strong in the 
faith, giving glory to God. They help us to joy in God 
through the atonement, and the joy of the Lord is our strength. 
.They conduce to that peace, firmness, stability, courage, forti- 
tude, which enter so largely into the highest type of Christian 
excellence. Judicious experimental counsellors, have been 
wont to counsel the desponding not to mistake dyspeptic or 
nervous prostration for spiritual apostasy, or divine aban- 
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donment. And there are few pastors of long experience who 
have not seen the most obstinate religious melancholy vanish 
along with morbid conditions of the body. 
This subject speaks its ownimportance. Too many are in the 
habit of regarding the noble human frame as so much animated 
matter, which is almost as indifferent in regard to our moral and 
spiritual states as mere animals, plants, or stones. They will, 
indeed, recognise the value of health for its own sake. They 
recognise the duty of keeping the appetites in subjection, so far 
as to shun intemperance and licentiousness: but they for- 
get that it is the abode, the organ, the expression and out- 
beaming of the immortal soul. They forget that every exercise 
of the conscious soul, in our present state, is in and through 
states of the body, which at once affect, and are affected by it; 
that in consequence of its mysterious union to the rational and 
immortal spirit, it is implicated in its actings, its character, and 
borrows somewhat of its dignity and its glory; that hence it 
participates in, and promotes the sanctity or pollution of the 
soul; that hence its sanctification, along with our whole nature, 
is to be sought for, in the use of due means, and the avoidance 
of all hindrances on our part, and through the inworking of the 
Holy Spirit on the part of God, that it may be ‘‘a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, and prepared 
unto every good work.” Many forget that mysterious union 
and interpenetration of body and spirit, by which, although 
different in substance and nature, they constitute one person, 
for ever inseparable, except for a short period between death 
and the resurrection; both partaking in the fall and deprava- 
tion of our nature, and requiring to be restored by the new- 
ereation of God, to newness of life, according to the working 
of that mighty power which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead. So we are required to “yield up 
our bodies (doubtless as representative of our entire persons) 
as living sacrifices, holy and acceptable unto God, which is our 
reasonable service.” And in reference to the body specially,- 
says Paul, “I keep under my body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion, lest that, by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a castaway.”’ 1 Cor. ix. 27. “Know ye 
not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” 1 Cor. vi. 15. 
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“What, know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own? For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 1 Cor. 
vi. 19, 20. ‘If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy.”’ 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

Among the practical relations of this subject, we think it 
worth while briefly to call the attention of our readers to the 
following, as we conclude this article. 

1. The proper treatment of certain forms of religious melan- 
choly is closely connected with the foregoing discussion, and 
has already been suggested by it. We do not propose to treat 
this matter in any fulness: but there is no phase of religious 
experience, and no condition of soul, which more hopelessly 
baffles young ministers and private Christians, who have not 
been trained to meet it by some special teaching or experience. 
It is evident that religious despondency may arise from, and be 
aggravated by, various causes. It often arises from allowed 
sin, neglect of duty, declining spirituality, backsliding, and 
presumption. Of course, so far as despondency springs from 
such causes, the only remedy is a corresponding repentance. 
The appropriate spiritual treatment is obvious. But there are 
cases of terrible religious depression, either amounting or 
approximating to despair, obstinate, invincible to all spiritual 
counsel and religious discipline, which confound the inexpe- 
rienced pastor when first brought in contact with them. These 
phenomena sometimes appear in those who have only been known 
as most exemplary and devout Christians. Some are haunted 
with blasphemous thoughts. Others feel that they have been 
abandoned by God, or committed the unpardonable sin, or 
passed their day of grace, or they torture the most harmless 
and cheering indications into grounds of despair. They 
“refuse to be comforted” by any ray of hope. In such cases 
the cause is often purely physical, some acrid bodily distemper 
which oppresses the brain, prostrates and irritates the nerves, 
and poisons all the organs of thought and sensibility. The 
ancients evinced their profound appreciation of the mysterious 
influence of man’s physiological upon his psychological condi- 
tion, when they named this fearful malady melan-choly or black 
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bile. So it is tke habit of the old experimental divines, like 
Baxter and Edwards, to speak of melancholy as a bodily affec- 
tion. Much in a similar strain may be found in that quaint 
and pedantic, yet amusing and instructive work, the Anatomy 
of Melancholy. It is hard to improve upon the diagnosis of 
this disease, and the hints as to the proper remedy, contained in 
the following extract from Baxter's Saint’s Rest, chap. viii. 
sect. 10. 

‘Another ordinary nurse of doubtings and discomfort, is 
the prevailing of melancholy in the body, whereby the brain is 
continually troubled and darkened, the fancy hindered, and 
reason perverted, by the distempering of its instruments, and 
the soul is still clad in mourning weeds. It is no more wonder 
for a conscientious man that is overcome with melancholy, to 
doubt, and fear, and despair, than it is for a sick man to 
groan, or a child to cry when he is beaten. This is the case 
with most that I have known lie long in doubting and distress 
of spirit. With some, their melancholy being raised by crosses 
or distemper of body, or some other occasion, doth afterwards 
bring in trouble of conscience as its companion. With others, 
trouble of mind is their first trouble, which, long hanging on 
them, at last doth bring the body also into a melancholy habit: 
and their trouble increaseth melancholy, and melancholy again 
increaseth trouble, and so round. This is a most sad and 
pitiful state. For as the disease of body is chronical and 
obstinate, and physic doth seldom succeed where it hath far 
prevailed; so without the physician, the labours of the divine 
are usually in vain. You may silence them, but you cannot 
comfort them; you may make them confess that they have 
some grace, and yet cannot bring them to the comfortable con- 
clusions. Or if you convince them of some work of the Spirit 
upon their souls, and a little at present abate their sadness, yet 
as soon as they are gone home, and look again upon their 
souls through this perturbing humour, all your convincing 
arguments are forgotten, and they are as far from comfort as 
ever they were. All the good thoughts of their state which 
you can possibly help them to, are seldom above a day or two 
old. As a man that looks through a black, or blue, or red 
glass, doth think things which he sees to be of the same colour; 
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and if you would persuade him to the contrary he will not 
believe you, but wonder that you should offer to persuade him 
against his eye-sight;—so a melancholy man sees all things in a 
sad and fearful plight, because his reason looketh on them 
through his black humour, with which his brain is darkened 
and distempered. And as a man’s eyes which can see all 
things about him, yet cannot see any imperfection in them- 
selves; so it is almost impossible to make many of these men 
to know that they are melancholy. But as those who are 
troubled with the ephialtes* do cry out of some body that lieth 
heavy upon them, when the disease is in their own blood and 
humours; so these poor men cry out of sin and the wrath of 
God, when the main cause is in this bodily distemper. The 
chief part of the cure of these men must be upon the bea; 
because there is the chief part of the disease.” 

There can be no doubt of the general truth of the foregoing 
quaint but graphic portraiture, or of the wisdom which advises 
a resort to medical counsel and treatment in a large proportion 
of this class of cases. With regard to those instances in which 
a troubled conscience and desponding spirit have preyed upon 
the body until it is infested with this melancholic distemper, 
which again reacts upon the soul, to aggravate its despondency, 
till body and spirit are mutually pressing each other to hope- 
less anguish and prostration—in such cases, it sometimes hap- 
pens that no bodily or spiritual medication will suffice, without 
an effectual diversion of the mind from the particular topic 
which induces such morbid action of soul and body. This 
diversion of the mind is sometimes as indispensable as a change 
of scene, air, and diet, for obstinate chronic maladies. Such 
treatment is especially applicable to those blasphemous sugges- 
tions of Satan, which we have sometimes seen exorcised by 
depletion, and again by recovery from other bodily ailments. 
The following counsels, in regard to such cases by President 
Edwards, himself, like Baxter, no stranger to religious despon- 
dency arising from a depression of bodily health and spirits, 
are eminently sound and judicious. We find them in his letter 
to Mr. Gillespie, of Scotland, in answer to some inquiries put 
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by the latter in regard to certain points raised in the treatise 
on the Religious Affections. 

“Satan is to be resisted in a very different manner in differ- 
ent kinds of onsets. When persons are harassed with those 
strange, horrid injections, that melancholic persons are often 
subject to, he is to be resisted in a very different manner, from 
what is proper in case of violent temptation to gratify some 
worldly lust. In the former case, I should by no means advise 
a person to resist the devil by entering the lists with him, and 
vehemently engaging their mind in an earnest dispute and vio- 
lent struggle with the grand adversary, but rather by diverting 
the mind from his frightful suggestions, by going on steadfastly 
and diligently in the ordinary course of duty, without allowing 
themselves time and leisure to attend to the devil’s sophistry, 
or viewing his frightful representations, committing themselves 
to God by prayer in this way, without anxiety about what had 
been suggested. That is the best way of resisting the devil, 
that crosses his design most; and he more effectually disap- 
points him in such cases, that treats him with neglect, than he 
that attends so much to him as to engage in a direct conflict, 
and goes about to try his strength and skill with him in a vio- 
lent dispute or combat. The latter course rather gives him 
advantage, than anything else. It is what he would; if he 
can get persons thus engaged in a violent struggle, he gains a 
great point. He knows that melancholic persons are not fit 
for it. By this he gains that point of diverting and taking off 
the person from the ordinary course of duty, which is one great 
thing he aims at; and by this, having gained the person’s 
attention to what he says, he has opportunity to use all his 
craft and subtlety, and by this struggle he raises melancholic 
vapours to a greater degree, and further weakens the person’s 
mind, and gets him faster and faster in his snares, deeper and 
deeper in the mire. He increases the person’s anxiety of 
mind, which is the very thing by which mainly he fulfils all 
his purposes with such persons.” 

The late Dr. Hope, of the College of New Jersey, published 
an instructive article on this subject in the July number of this 
Journal for the year 1844. He brought to the subject a thor- 
ough theological and medical training, a deep christian as well 
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as ministerial and missionary experience, together with a highly 
reflective and philosophical cast of mind—qualifications rarely 
found in combination. The article is rich in the examples it 
furnishes of cures of religious melancholy effected by hygienic 
and medical treatment, such as bleeding, tartar emetic, exer- 
cise, and diet, sometimes prescribed by himself, combined with 
a judicious spiritual regimen. But we have nowhere met with 
any actual case which so fully and profitably illustrates many 
of the views and suggestions we have presented, as the follow- 
ing, which has the advantage of being given from his own per- 
sonal and professional knowledge. He says: 

““We give as a type of one sort of these cases, to which per- 
haps no other may exactly conform, and yet. which illustrates 
the essential elements of many others, the case of a young 
lady whom we have long and intimately known. Of a tem- 
perament highly nervous and sanguine, she embarked very 
young, with all her ardour, in the gay pleasures of fashionable 
life. A single season convinced her fully of their emptiness 
and folly. She was soon after brought under the influence of 
pungent preaching, and convinced of sin. The struggle was 
sharp, and long; but the result was, that she gave herself, with 
ali her heart, to a course of rigid religious duties. Above all, 
she seemed to live in an atmosphere of prayer. Her faith in 
the truth and promises of God, was without the shadow of a 
cloud. And yet she had not the pure enjoyment which she 
supposed to be the necessary fruit of real piety. She did not, 
therefore, look upon herself, as a child of God; and her conse- 
quent anxiety wore upon her spirit, and secretly undermined 
her health. At length, one day, as she rose from prayer, the 
thought struck her like a thunder-bolt, ‘what if there is no 
God after all.’ She repelled the thought with horror, and 
went her way. But the shock had struck from her hand ‘the 
shield of faith,’ and all her efforts were unable to grasp it 
again. From henceforth she found herself exposed to a con- 
stant shower of darts, fiery and poisoned, and she could not 
resist them. They stuck fast in her vitals, and drank up her 
spirits. The poison thus injected into the heart of her reli- 
gious experience soon spread, and blighted the whole. She 
never knew amoment’s peace, when her thoughts were upon her 
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once favourite, and still engrossing subject. She called herself 
an infidel, and applied to herself the dreadful threatenings and 
doom of the unbeliever. And yet it was evident she was not, 
in any sense, an unbeliever. She was one of the most devout 
and consistent persons we ever knew. She was conscientious 
even to scrupulosity. She was a most devoted and faithful 
Sunday-school teacher, and God blessed her labours to the 
conversion of nearly all her scholars. She rejoiced to hear of 
persons becoming Christians, and would often say, with despair 
in her tones, how she envied them. When any of her acquaint- 
ances died without giving good evidence of piety, she became 
excited, and, as she expressed it, was ready to scream aloud. 
She gave every possible evidence that she had not, in reality, a 
shadow of a doubt about the truth of revelation. And yet no 
one ever dreamed that her difficulties were connected with dis- 
ease of any sort; for her mind was remarkably clear and 
active. The advice of pious friends and ministers, therefore, 
based upon the supposition that her case was one of spiritual 
darkness, or satanic temptation, was to persevere in prayer—to 
struggle on more earnestly, and God would give her light after 
he had tried her faith and patience and love. But the more 
she prayed and struggled the worse she grew. She would 
come from her closet, exhausted with the fearful conflict, and 
looking ready to sink into utter despair. The Sabbath was 
always the worst day of the week; and the labour and ex- 
haustion of teaching aggravated her symptoms. 

‘The only treatment which was successful, in this case, would 
by many have been rejected with horror. She was advised to 
give up the struggle which she had maintained so unequally, 
and which would only have resulted in disastrous consequences 
—to think as little as possible on the subject—to spend less 
time in devotional exercises, and allow her mind to gather its 
scattered strength by relaxation. The form of prayer advised 
was short and audible, and such as took for granted what she 
had been struggling to convince herself of. Incessant pains 
were taken to present the character of God in a simple, affec- 
tionate, parental light, when anything led to the subject. The 
simplicity of faith, and the certainty of salvation, were occa- 
sionally flashed across her mind, when it was in a suitable 
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frame. The only two evidences of piety which her state of 
mind rendered available, were kept prominent as the basis of 
new feelings and hopes, viz., her love to the people of God, and 
the pain she felt in the absence of divine favour, and the long- 
ing for its return. These were untouched by the dismal mon- 
ster that had preyed upon her hopes. 

‘“‘By a judicious perseverance in a course like this, accompa- 
nied with well directed hygienic measures, suitable recreation, 
exercise, and diet, for improving the general health, and espe- 
cially the tone of the nervous system, the mental energies will 
often, in such cases, react; and new views of truth, and new 
hopes will then spring up in the mind.” 

2. The bearing of the considerations that have been pre- 
sented on the Christian sacraments, is worthy of consideration. 
It is quite clear that these, as signs which symbolize the bless- 
ings of redemption, and seals which ratify the promises stipu- 
lating them, are so shaped as to enlist the bodily senses in the 
service of the spirit. They are not only, in the language of an 
old father, ‘the word made visible;’’ in them the word is also 
tangible, besides being presented to the taste as well as the eye. 
Through these great inlets to the soul, are the blessings of sal- 
vation set forth and promised in the word, signified and sealed 
tous. So God graciously condescends to enlist all the lower, 
as well as higher cognitive and sensitive powers, in apprehend- 
ing, appreciating, and appropriating the gifts of his grace, and 
the benefits flowing from faith in Christ. Touch, taste, sight, 
and hearing, are thus marshalled in this holy service. Under 
the old dispensation, in which, from the more inexplicit and 
inchoate unfolding of the spiritual elements of salvation, the 
sensuous forms of representation had a greater predominance, 
the remaining sense of smell was also enlisted in burnt-offerings 
and incense. ‘There is a large class who undervalue, and fail 
duly to improve, if they do not utterly neglect, the sacraments 
and other outward means of grace, because they cannot see 
their rationale, or comprehend their utility. This plea is, of 
course, sufficiently answered by the fact that these are God’s 
ordinances, and’that the due observance of them ensures his 
blessing, because he has covenanted to bestow it. This proves 
such observance to be needful for us; to be required because of 
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its adaptation to our spiritual welfare; and that none can refuse 
it without suffering spiritual loss or ruin. Nevertheless, it 
assists our faith and intelligence, and consequent improvement 
in observing those ordinances, if we see something of their 
special reasons and uses. When we know that they are 
not mere sovereign, and, to us, meaningless rites; that they 
are adapted to our sensitive and cognitive nature; that they so 
exhibit the blessings of grace as to enlist the senses in appre- 
ciating and appropriating these blessings; that they are to the 
verbal promises withal, what seals are to written instruments, 
solemn ratifications, fitted to reassure our faith, so prone to 
“‘stagger”’ at their amplitude and freeness; that they not only 
appeal to the senses, which are organs of external perception, 
but still further to the vaguer yet cheering inward senses of 
exhilaration, nutrition, and invigoration, in assisting our appre- 
ciation of the Saviour’s body and blood; we are surely all the 
better prepared to ‘‘discern the Lord’s body’ in the supper, 
and ‘‘put on Christ,” with the “answer of a good conscience,”’ 
in baptism. 

3. This subject sheds light on all matters affecting the outward 
attitudes, arrangements, order, and other sensuous manifesta- 
tions in connection with divine worship. The intimate con- 
nection and powerful interaction of the body and the soul, 
which has been set forth, render all such matters significant 
and important. It is the undoubted tendency of every feeling 
of the soul, when in vivid exercise, to externalize itself in its 
own appropriate bodily manifestation. It is obvious and 
familiar in the case of love, pity, tenderness, anger, malice, re- 
venge, rage, shame, joy, sorrow, and the like, that they have their 
appropriate outward expression, not only in words, but in the 
countenance, the motions, and attitudes of the body. It is no 
less undeniable, that these outward expressions react to 
strengthen the feelings of which they are the out-beamings. 
And the want of them, contrariwise, tends to deaden the feel- 
ings of which they are the normal exponents. The stifling of 
all outward manifestations of joy and sorrow, anger and kind- 
ness, tends to extinguish them; as what stifles the outburst of 
flames, in due time extinguishes the fire. Those feelings must 
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press themselves upward and outward, which root themselves 
inward and downward. 

This being so, there can be no doubt that reverential atti- 
tudes in prayer, private and public, have an important con- 
nection with reverential and devotional feeling. We speak not 
now of exceptional cases, in which physical infirmity or 
exhaustion disable any from assuming a devotional posture 
without a degree of pain that would conflict with devotional 
feeling. The principle that mercy should prevail over sacrifice, 
will by no means justify the aspect and attitude of a very large 
proportion of our Protestant, evangelical, but non-liturgical 
Christian assemblies, in public prayer. In some a few, in some 
more, in some none standing, others inclining the head, a 
larger number sitting, staring, or gazing, or lounging—what 
can be more unseemly than such a spectacle as this, during 
prayer, presented by such numbers of Christian congregations? 
The only devotional attitudes known to Scripture or the church 
are kneeling, standing, and prostration. There can be little 
doubt that he who needlessly refuses to adopt one of these atti- 
tudes in prayer, suffers loss in his own spiritual feelings, and in 
the sight of God. Since public prayer is a social act, and is 
designed to bring into salutary action the social element in 
our nature, there is a power in the assumption of a uniform 
devotional attitude by the great congregation, of all upon each, 
and of each upon all. It is a high power for good. Who has 
not felt it? It is not merely as he kneels or stands himself, 
but as the whole assembly kneels or stands with him, that he 
feels kindled and inspired by this great sympathetic devotional 
manifestation in the entire assembly. It is doubtless a joyful 
act of praise and adoration to sing the Christian doxology 
alone. How much more with the assembly of the saints? And 
how vastly more, if this whole assembly rise to sing it in token 
of adoring reverence, and united praise? What are all 
exquisite artistic musical performances by hired quartettes, 
or other vicarious choirs, in comparison with this swelling, mul- 
titudinous voice of praise to the Triune God? And is not this 
remnant of uniform attitude, together with that in receiving 
the benediction, the most impressive of all our solemnities? 
On the other hand, are not the irregular, heterogeneous atti- 
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tudes, the listless, vacant, indolent appearance of so many of 
our congregations in prayer, enough to infuse a chill into devo- 
tion, and to impair the impressiveness of public worship upon 
children and unbelieving adults? Is it not bringing confusion 
into the church instead of “doing all things decently and in 
order? Is it worshipping God in the beauty of holiness? Can 
we have this disorder in our public worship, and offer, without 
misgiving, the holy challenge: 


‘Let strangers walk around 
The city where we dwell, 
Compass and view the holy ground, 
And mark the building well; 


‘<The orders of Thy house, 
The worship of Thy court, 
The cheerful songs, the solemn vows; 
And make a fair report. 


‘‘How decent and how wise! 
How glorious to behold! 
Beyond the pomp that charms the eyes, 
And rites adorned with gold.” 


We confess that it is easier to indicate this great evil, as we 
conceive it to be, than to prescribe a remedy. We have 
attempted more than once to work a reform in our own sphere, 
and always with one result. Fora time, after presenting the 
arguments in behalf of a uniform reverential posture, the con- 
gregation would generally rise in prayer. But as soon as the 
freshness of the plea began to fade from memory, the indolent 
habit of sitting would reassert its mastery, first in one, then 
in another, until, in three or four months, the assembly would 
subside into its former attitudes. This of itself is one illustra- 
tion of the tyranny of habit over the body in its actings as the 
organ of the soul, and thus over the soul itself; consequently 
of the importance of training the body to right habits as the 
servant and organ of the spirit. Despairing of relief in this 
way, Many congregations, in order to secure uniformity at 
least, have adopted the rule of sitting in prayer with a reve- 
rential inclination of the head, and of rising in singing. This, 
however, has proved a failure. Old habits soon show their 
gravitating force. All, indeed, sit in prayer; only a portion, 
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however, bow the head. The rest sit in vacant and undevout 
indolence. After a while, more than half the congregation 
will decline rising in singing, through the same vis inertie. 
And in its best estate, a sitting posture is far from being that 
which is most congenial to, or expressive of worship. 

We know not the origin or history of this decline from the 
former wholesome practice of standing in prayer, in Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational churches, so far as the country gene- 
rally is concerned. We only know that in the region of which 
we had personal knowledge, it was an inheritance bequeathed 
by what were called the New Measures of thirty years ago. 
A new measure preacher from Western New York was pro- 
cured to conduct a protracted meeting, in churches in which 
the practice of standing in prayer had been almost universal. 
During these meetings he directed the congregation to sit and 
bow their heads in prayer. They complied. With rarest 
exceptions, the people never resumed their former practice of 
standing. Although they, with the preacher in question, long 
since renounced all the peculiar measures in question, they 
retained the habit which he introduced, and which indolence, 
supported by growing fashion, favoured. Whatever its origin, 
there is no doubt of its prevalence everywhere, to a very inju- 
rious, though in different congregations, very various degree. 
And while we are not now prepared to suggest a remedy, we 
think the devising of one well worthy to enlist the mind of the 
church. 

The same principle applies, mutatis mutandis, in reference 
to some lesser matters, at which we can barely hint. It is 
undoubtedly easy to overdo, in minute prescriptions as to cleri- 
cal costume, manners, &c. Any important truth may be ren- 
dered ridiculous by being driven to extremes. It is also true 
that official costumes, so made as to be the insignia of a sacer- 
dotal or hierarchical caste, or of ritualistic incantations, are 
offensive to our taste; and scarcely less so, any feeble aping of 
it by those who disown such a caste. Yet we do not think it 
to edification for a minister to be arrayed in the garb, or 
assume the manners of a coxcomb, a fop, a sloven, or a jockey, 
whether genteel or vulgar. Nor is it otherwise than to edifica- 
tion, if there be not only entire congruity between the outward 
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aspect and the sacred office, but somewhat in the former that 
suggests the latter. 

Similar observations may be made in regard to church archi- 
tecture. It is certainly desirable that church edifices should 
have a form and aspect which harmonize with and suggest their 
divine uses. They should not appear, within or without, like 
theatres or public saloons. On the other hand, if this ecclesi- 
astical aspect is purchased at the sacrifice of all accommoda- 
tions for the comfortable and intelligent worship of God, and 
for the preaching and hearing of his word; if it is obtained by 
a height of ceilings, a length of audience room, a forest of pil- 
lars, stories of arches, and a ‘dim religious light,’’ which hin- 
der alike the comfortable, intelligent, and edifying conduct of 
divine service, we say, give us buildings of the most secular 
appearance in preference, for the use of the people of God in 
worship and hearing the word. Let us never sacrifice the 
chief end to a subordinate end. There is, however, no need 
of either extreme. Churches may be, should be, and often 
are, so planned with respect to light, form, ornamentation, and 
needful fixtures, as to serve in the highest degree all the pur- 
poses of public prayer and preaching, while they have a decided 
churchly aspect which separates them heaven-wide from the 
opera-house, the saloon, or the town-hall, and tends to awake 
hallowed associations consonant with their sacred uses. ‘This 
is the normal standard, at which all in charge of such matters 
should ever aim. 

4. These principles serve to illustrate the ordinance of fast- 
ing, and to explain, in some degree, its grounds and uses. 
The same principles apply here as to the sacraments. If it is 
divinely appointed, and has the promise of God’s blessing on 
its due observance, this is enough, whether we can understand 
the intrinsic reasons of its utility or not. It must be beneficial 
to the soul. But, according to the representations of Scripture 
and the custom of the church, fasting, whether public or pri- 
yate, is connected with occasions demanding special humiliation 
and penitence, either for personal or social sins. And it is a 
principal duty in connection with it, to “afflict our souls,” in 
view of our sin. Now, fasting facilitates this inward exercise 
and discipline through that wondrous implication of the states 
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of the body with the states of the soul, which we have been 
considering. We know that it is the instinct of men to mani- 
fest and promote good cheer and hilarity, by feasting as 
its natural expression and symbol. Hence public thanksgiv- 
ings usually associate with themselves bountiful and delicious 
repasts. The same is true of that day which most of Christen- 
dom recognises and celebrates as the joyful anniversary of the 
Saviour’s birth. On the other hand, it is certain that sadness 
of soul depresses the appetite, and indisposes the subject of it 
to take food. And reciprocally, abstinence from food, by 
depressing the vital energies, also dejects the spirit in such 
mysterious sympathy with them. Thus it is in a better condi- 
tion to discern, and feel, and bewail the aggravation of sins, 
whether its own or others, private or public. So they look to 
Him whom they have pierced, and mourn. But no language 
can depict this so graphically as has been done by the pen of 
inspiration. Says the Psalmist, ‘‘Fools, because of their trans- 
gression, and their iniquities, are afflicted. Their soul abhor- 
reth all manner of meat; and they draw near unto the gates of 
death. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he 
saveth them out of their distresses.’’ Ps. cvii. 17 —19. ‘‘There- 
fore also now, saith the Lord, Turn ye even to me with all 
your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, and with 
mourning: and rend your heart, and not your garments, and 
turn unto the Lord your God; for he is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repenteth him of the 
evil. Who knoweth if he will return and repent, and leave a 
blessing behind him; even a meat-offering and a drink-offering 
unto the Lord your God?” Joel ii. 12—14. 

This great ordinance for spiritual discipline and culture, so 
signalized in the Old Testament, is recognised and continued in 
the New. It is not, indeed, commanded to be observed on any 
certain days. Christ rather left it to the judgment, candour, 
and fidelity of public authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, and of 
private persons, to decide when prevailing iniquities, or threat- 
ened calamities, or private spiritual declension require their 
observance. It is unquestionably of great moment to avoid 
that superstitious reliance on the external observance of fast 
and feast days which corrupts and enslaves the more prominent 
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ritualistic churches. But it is no less unquestionable, that the 
practice of fasting has fallen into an unwholesome desuetude in 
our evangelical churches, especially as concerns its observance 
by private Christians. While no laws can be prescribed on 
this subject, as to times and seasons, the most saintly men 
have been exceedingly apt to have frequent and regular sea- 
sons of religious fasting. There is little doubt of the edifying 
efficacy of this means of grace, duly employed. And as little 
doubt that, if we would successfully practice, we must form the 
habit of it, 2. ¢., acquire aptitude and readiness for it by fre- 
quent and somewhat regular repetition. Otherwise the con- 
trary natural habitude will be likely to assert its natural mas- 
tery. And hence, in spite of the best resolutions, most Chris- 
tians gravitate into the ordinary neglect of this important 
means of spiritual growth, of recovery from lapses, and ad- 
vancement in holiness. 

Indeed, the habitual and punctual performance of many 
religious acts is to be recommended for the sake of the habits 
of devotion thus nourished. The security for the daily per- 
formance of devotional duties, personal and family; for the 
weekly performance of duties appropriate to the Sabbath; for 
the proper attendance on the weekly lecture and prayer-meet- 
ing, lies in forming the habit, by the timely and regular 
attendance on all these services whose times are fixed, and by 
fixing regular and convenient seasons for those private duties 
which it is left to us to time, in which they may be regularly 
performed. In this, that concurrence of the body with the 
spirit is required, which we have seen is so largely involved in 
all religious discipline, cultus, and experience. Those habits 
of the body which lead to the regular outward performance of 
these services, are of great moment. Many things, says 
Paley, the shrewdest of utilitarian moralists, are “to be done 
and abstained from, solely for the sake of habit,’ and he pro- 
nounces it a “rule of considerable importance.” This is emi- 
nently true of those outward habits, which, indeed, do not con- 
stitute religion, but are essential either to its being, or its 
thrift and vigour. Outward services, of course, do not alone 
suffice. Mere “bodily exercise profiteth little.’ “He is not 
a Jew that is one outwardly” only. Neither can one be an 
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inward Christian, whose religion does not externalize itself in 
fit manifestation. Moreover, many inward exercises, for rea- 
sons already shown, require a certain bodily codperation. 
Good outward habits in regard to religious services are the 
frame-work in which genuine inward exercises are protected, 
nourished, supported; without which they fail of due develop- 
ment, and wither, and die. They are the shell which encases 
and guards the seed, the germ, the interior vital principle. 
They are not, indeed, that principle, or any substitute for it; 
but they are essential to’its sustenance and growth. Thus, 
though the form of family prayer, Sabbath observance, and 
church-going may be maintained, there may be but the “form 
without the power of godliness.’”’ But the power of godliness 
cannot long survive the loss of these outward forms. Nor will 
these outward forms be duly and permanently observed, unless 
they have the support of habit. Men whose habits are wrong 
in these respects, often make good resolutions. But unless 
these resolutions are supported by correspondent habits, 
nothing but the ‘‘exceeding greatness of God’s power’’ can 
prevent their being transient in duration, feeble in authority, 
and spasmodic in the efforts they incite. 


Art. IV.—De Mensch en de Dichter Willem Bilderdijk, eene 
bijdrage tot de kennis van Zijn Leven, Karakter, en Schrif- 
ten, door Mr. Is. Da Costa. Haarlem: A. C. Kruseman. 
1859. 


Tuts work is, we believe, the last that came from the pen of 
the lamented..Da Costa. It bears the impress of his original, 
peculiar, and highly cultivated mind. Ascribing not only his 
conversion from Judaism to Christianity, but also his spiritual 
change to the instrumentality of Bilderdijk; greatly indebted 
to him for his early intellectual training, and for the develop- 
ment and culture of his own poetic talent; enjoying from his 
early youth a large share in the affections and confidence 
of this illustrious man, and admitted to the greatest intimacy 
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with him; himself a poet of a high order, and familiarly 
acquainted with the productions of the best poets of ancient 
and modern times, in the languages in which they were written; 
a jurist by profession, and distinguished for his literary, scien- 
tific, and theological attainments; he was well qualified to 
appreciate the merits, and to do justice to the memory, of one 
of the most extraordinary men that have ever appeared in the 
world of letters: a man distinguished as a mathematician, geo- 
logist, tactician, architect, and painter; eminent as a jurist, 
philosopher, and historian; and occupying the first rank as a 
linguist and poet. 

Willem Bilderdijk was born in Amsterdam, September 7th, 
1756. His father, Isaac Bilderdijk, was a respectable physi- 
cian of that city. He was a man of medium height, of a 
vigorous bodily frame, of dark complexion, with dark eyes and 
heavy eyebrows, and wearing an expression of gravity on his 
countenance, that partook somewhat of a Spanish character. 
He was a man of integrity and honour, inflexible, imbued with 
a martial spirit, and endowed with an indomitable courage. 
Warmly attached to the house of Orange, firm in his political 
convictions, vehement in his feelings, and fearless in the 
expression of them, he gave great offence to the opposite 
political party, by the severity with which he, both in prose 
and verse, castigated them for the abuses of power with which 
they were chargeable. Experiencing, in consequence of the 
displeasure thus incurred, a diminution of practice, he finally 
withdrew entirely from the public exercise of his profession. 
He was honoured by the Princess Regent with a public trust, 
which he held to old age. Numerous and perplexing as were 
the duties and cares of his new position, he still kept himself 
informed of whatever was taking place in the department of 
medicine, and also devoted a portion of his time to the poetic 
muse. His political sonnets, but especially his tragedies, gave 
him a certain degree of celebrity as a poet. He was a good 
Latin scholar, but was only imperfectly acquainted with the 
Greek. He does not seem to have possessed, in any high 
degree, a taste for the beautiful, or to have manifested any 
special fondness for drawing, painting, and architecture, in 
which his son became so great a proficient. 
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His mother’s name was Sibilla Duyzendaalders. She was 
allied to several of the patrician families in Amsterdam, and 
was descended from the medizval nobility of the Netherlands, 
In how great a degree her eminent son may have been indebted 
to her for some of those mental endowments in which his father 
seemed to be deficient, does not appear. She was a woman of 
great excellence of character, distinguished for order and neat- 
ness, but possessing, in common with her worthy husband, an 
excitable temperament. 

Peculiar and affecting were the circumstances of the child- 
hood and youth of Willem Bilderdijk, and extraordinary were 
the developments of his mind during this period. When he 
was in his fifth year, a neighbour’s child with whom he was 
talking, wantonly or sportively jumped on his left foot, and 
inflicted a serious and permanent injury on the osseous mem- 
brane of his great toe. The injury was at first disregarded, 
but was soon followed by the most distressing consequences. 
Powerful means were for years employed, but these only aggra- 
vating, instead of alleviating his sufferings, were at length 
wholly abandoned. Under a milder treatment, his pains 
became more tolerable, but a perfect cure was not effected until 
he had attained his twenty-seventh year, after the annihilation 
of the injured bone by an extremely slow process, followed by 
a contraction of the parts, causing a deformity of the foot. 
From the time that he met with this great misfortune till he 
had reached his eighteenth year, he was confined to the house, 
much of the time to his room, and a part of it to his bed. 
During the early part of this solitary period, he derived amuse- 
ment, instruction, and comfort, from the constant perusal of 
Cats, the nation’s favourite poet, whom he had even in his fourth 
year read with interest and delight. Confined to his room, 
left much of the time alone, with his injured foot resting on a 
cushion, and unable to change the position of his swollen limb, 
he was led to reflect on the power of motion possessed by the 
body and its members, and on the manner in which they 
were acted upon by the mind. He was soon fully satisfied, 
that the influence of the mind and body must be reciprocal. 
His inquisitive mind, thus set at work in this direction, pursued 
its metaphysical inquiries, and constructed for itself a philo- 
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sophical system, comprising the essential principles of psy- 
chology, logic, mathematics, and physics. Mathematics were 
now viewed by nim in a new light, and his early proficiency in 
this science was such as to excite astonishment. With the 
Jus Nature of Wolf and of Pufendorf he now made himself 
acquainted. The perusal of the work of Wolf, with the anno- 
tations of Lusac, first inspired him with respect for the science 
of law, which he had previously heard traluced as mere chi- 
canery. From this time his mind inclined to the legal profes- 
sion as the object of his choice. 

When but six or seven years old, he was a beautiful penman. 
He early acquired a taste for drawing, and desired to enjoy 
the instructions of a master; but his father, who, it seems, had 
not the least conception of art, denied his request, deeming it 
sufficient to furnish him with pictures to copy. His unaided 
efforts were unsuccessful, and proved an injury to his hand and 
eye. Subsequently, through the kindness of a portrait painter, 
he was furnished with the Outlines of S. le Clerc, from which 
he acquired the principles of the art. Years after, he was per- 
mitted to take lessons from Drecht, whom he represents as a 
man of genius, and from whom he obtained clearer ideas of the 
beautiful. Henceforth beauty and the fine arts became to him 
a study and a necessity; and architecture, which, in his view, 
combined all zsthetic and mathematical pleasures, ever re- 
mained his favourite study. His attention was also directed to 
tactics and fortification, his proficiency in which, commended 
him, at a later period of his life, to the notice and favour of the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

The military profession would in all probability have been 
his actual choice, had he not been disqualified for it by the sad 
misfortune of which mention has been made. In one of his 
poetic pieces, written in advanced life, and entitled, ‘‘ Herin- 
nering aan mijne kindsheid,’”’* he represents himself, previous 
to that event, in a sequestered spot, musing on his present con- 
dition and future prospects, and surveying human life, to dis- 
cover, if possible, some worthy end for which to live, and some 
profession to which he might feel an inward drawing. The 
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military profession was even then the only one to which his 
heart inclined, and the bent of his mind was ever in that direc- 
tion. But his ideas of it embodied all that was noble and 
praiseworthy. 

The only worthy end of life, which he could discover, as 
his pensive mind surveyed himself and the world around him, 
he found in God alone; supreme devotion to whom, seemed to 
him the chief good. The being, perfections, and ways of God, 
early engaged his serious attention. His spirit instinctively 
soared upward. He ever felt himself a stranger in this world, 
and from his earliest childhood he sighed for another and bet- 
ter land. During the memorable years of his seclusion from 
the world, he cherished an almost impatient desire for death. 
And this feeling remained habitual with him through his long 
and weary pilgrimage. 

To satisfy his thirst for knowledge, and to afford him amuse- 
ment in his solitary hours, books of every variety and descrip- 
tion from his father’s library, were indiscriminately put into 
his hands. These he read with great avidity, and, at first, 
with implicit confidence, but finding them from time to time in 
error, he early imbibed a distrust of books, and formed the 
habit of thinking and judging for himself. He was at length 
more judiciously supplied with books, by Dr. Verschuur, his 
father’s colleague, and a friend of the family, who manifested a 
deep interest in the youthful sufferer, appreciated his character 
and talents, and encouraged him in his despondency. His 
kindness was ever held in grateful remembrance. 

After long importunity, he obtained his father’s permission 
to study Latin. He was soon able to read Horace with com- 
parative ease. The expressiveness of the Latin language, and 
the various shades of meaning possessed by its words and 
phrases, particularly engaged his attention. Hence he was led 
to investigate his own language, to enable him to render the 
sentiments of his favourite poet into Dutch verse. This in- 
duced him also to give special attention to the Dutch poets. 
He now made almost incredible exertions to obtain a perfect 
mastery over his mother-tongue, and an unlimited power of 
versification. These efforts were made with no expectation of 
ever appearing as a poet himself, as he was not yet conscious 
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of his own poetic powers, but to enable him to appreciate bet- 
ter the nicest beauties of poetry, and to comprehend more 
thoroughly the finest workings and susceptibilities of the 
human soul. He had, it is true, at the very early age of four 
years, written an original composition in verse, which, subse- 
quently polished, is still preserved, and is included in the 
recent and complete edition of his poetical works. When 
twelve years old, he had also composed a few verses, which he 
concealed, but which were afterwards brought to light, and 
placed, without his knowledge, in the Vaderlandsche Lettercefe- 
ningen. ‘This was done, it was said, for his encouragement, 
but it had a contrary effect on his mind. These productions 
had not, it seems, revealed to him his own poetic genius. 
Hence, when the Hague Society, in consequence of its appre- 
ciation of these latter verses, desired to receive him as a pupil, 
he in all sincerity declined the honour, feeling that he was not 
destined to be a poet. In 1773, the new poetic version of the 
Psalms made its appearance, and awakened new feelings in his 
breast; and its influence on him, combined with the impres- 
sion before made on his mind by the perusal of Antonides, 
and the Lyrics of Willem van Haren, served to convince him 
of the possession of a power, whose presence he had previously 
denied or questioned. 

His introduction to the public, in 1774, as an original poet, 
was brilliant and flattering. The Leyden Society—Kunst 
wordt door arbeid verkregen*—had proposed as the subject of 
a prize poem, Den Invloed der Dichtkunst op het Staats- 
bestuur.t This was regarded by his father and others as a 
very unpoetic theme; but his own mind became interested in 
it, and the result was, the’ effusion of a lyric, which he com- 
mitted to paper; and on reading it over, he was sufficiently 
pleased with it to send it in. This he did with no expectation 
of its receiving the prize, but with the hope that it might elicit 
some expression of the judges of award as to its merits. Hence 
he did not insert his name in the accompanying billet. To his 
surprise, the gold medal was awarded it. Great was the aston- 
ishment in his father’s family, when, after the announcement of 
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the decision, he laid claim to its authorship, and produced from 
his desk the rough draft. This triumph was at first very 
encouraging to him, but on learning that there was but one 
competitor, he attached but little value to his success. The 
next year, however, a more brilliant triumph awaited him. 
The theme was, “ Liefde tot het Vaderland.”* He sent in a 
poem in Alexandrine verse, which received the gold medal; 
anda lyric, which received the second silver medal, the first 
being awarded to Lady de Lannoy. His reputation as a poet 
was now established. He was thus brought into personal 
acquaintance and epistolary correspondence with this gifted 
woman, for whom he had previously entertained a high esteem. 
The poet Feith participated, for several years, in this corres- 
pondence and friendship. In Bilderdijk’s celebrated Farewell, 
delivered January 10th, 1811, in the Amsterdam Division of 
the Holland Society of Sciences and Arts, after making honour- 
able mention of cotemporary poets, he casts a retrospective 
look on this period, and pays a beautiful tribute to her memory 
in the following lines: 


“Gij, gij-alleen, Lannoy, gij echte Dichteres, 
Wier tombe, omwemeld van Bataafsche lijkcypres, 
Ik-zelf met eigen hand uw lijkasch heb geschonken, 
Verdiende in ’t perk der eer eens Dichtershart te outfonken; 
Gij waart me een zegepraal, mij dierbaar, mijner waard! 
Neen, Hollands Dichtrenoogst was tot dees tijd gespaard. ” 


He now applied himself to the study of languages, both 
ancient and modern, which, with the exception of the French 
and Latin, in which he received some instruction from his 
father, he acquired without the aid of teachers, and without 
even the assistance of dictionaries. He read works in the 
different languages, without preparation, and acquired the 
ability to understand them by constant reading, comparison, 
and reflection. The object he had in view, in the study of 
languages, was to get a deeper insight into the operations 
of the human mind. With the same object he pursued the 
study of the sciences, and of history; and to this end were 
directed all his studies, observations, and reflections. In 1779, 
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at the age of twenty-three, he gave to the public, in his imita- 
tion of the King (dipus of Sophocles, the first specimen of 
his imitations of the ancient poets. The poetic talent with 
which the work was executed, and the profound knowledge of 
the Greek language, arts, and antiquities, exhibited in the 
accompanying notes, and also in a letter published in 1780, 
brought him into personal acquaintance and intercourse with 
such men as Petrus Fontein, Daniel van Alphen and L. van 
Santen of Leyden, through the latter of whom he also became 
acquainted with the celebrated Lodewijk Casper Valckenaar. 
Whilst thus prosecuting his studies, he was actively engaged in 
assisting his father in the duties of his office; and, among other 
things, he kept his accounts, which he did with great accuracy 
and elegance. He could not, however, be induced to comply 
with his father’s wishes, who desired him to follow the same 
occupation with himself; but he selected, as his calling for life, 
the profession of law. 

At the age of twenty-four he repaired to Leyden for the pur- 
pose of studying law. He was now in the vigour of early 
manhood, possessing a strong and finely developed bodily 
frame, and a mind of the highest order, uncommonly developed 
and matured, and enriched with stores of varied learning. He 
was refined, genial, and possessed of brilliant conversational 
powers: these, however, did not always appear to full advan- 
tage, owing to a certain diffidence in social intercourse, which, 
whether arising from a conscious inability to do justice to his 
own conceptions, or resulting from the secluded life which he 
led in childhood and youth, or whether it were the effect of 
both these causes combined, was to him a source of inde- 
scribable annoyance, and it was only by the greatest exertions 
that he was enabled to overcome it. This characteristic may 
to some appear incompatible with the independence of mind, 
and freedom from fear, for which he was so distinguished. Yet 
examples are not wanting of men in whom these seemingly 
opposite traits have been found united. He was also 
characterized by great vehemence of feeling and expression, 
which detracted from his many amiable qualities, and was to 
him a fruitful source of unhappiness in life, causing him many a 
bitter experience, and costing him many a painful struggle for 
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its subjugation: yet this natural vehemence of character was 
also of important service; impelling him to great exertions, to 
noble achievements, to heroic sacrifices. 

His reputation as a poet and linguist had preceded him to 
this celebrated seat of learning, where he ‘was received with 
corresponding marks of distinction. At the receptions, given 
by the professors and other distinguished literary men, he was 
cordially welcomed. The variety and extent of his knowledge, 
his fascinating conversation, and the distinction which he had 
‘ already attained, gathered around him a large circle of friends 
and admirers, composed of students from the different depart- 
ments in the University, and chiefly, too, of those whose 
political sentiments were opposed to his own. Among these 
were J. H. van der Palm, and Johan Valckenaar, son of the 
eminent Greek professor, L. C. Valckenaar. With the former 
of these he formed relations of the greatest intimacy and of the 
most ardent friendship; but delightful and profitable as was 
their intercourse during this happy period, they subsequently 
experienced an unhappy estrangement from each other, though 
the great orator and the incomparable poet mutually retained 
their high esteem of each other’s eminent gifts. But the 
intimate friendship subsisting at this time between Bilderdijk 
and Valckenaar, resisting the influence of conflicting political 
and religious sentiments, and withstanding the shock of political 
revolutions, was maintained through all the vicissitudes of an 
eventful life, till terminated by the death of the latter in 
1821. 

Though relaxing his mind by social intercourse, and gratify- 
ing his appetite for varied knowledge, by attending to different 
branches of learning, he did not forget the great object that 
had brought him to Leyden. With natural law, as we have 
seen, he had a previous acquaintance. He now made himself 
acquainted with civil, canon, and feudal law. The amount of 
legal knowledge which he acquired during the two years that he 
spent in the law department of the University, is said to have 
been almost incredible. But his application to study was 
intense and well-nigh unremitting. His studies were often pro- 
tracted throughout the night. The injury thus inflicted on his 
constitution, though not so sensibly felt at the time, owing to 
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the elasticity of his system, nature seems to have avenged in 
later years, by dooming him to sleepless nights. On the 
19th of October, 1782, after defending one hundred and five 
theses, drawn from the various departments of jurisprudence, 
he received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

During this period of intense application to study, his poetic 
vein did not cease to flow. The current of poetic thought and 
feeling, flowing in a rapid and full tide, ran, however, as was 
not unnatural at his time of life, in an erotic channel. His 
effusions, partly original, and partly imitations of Anacreon, - 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Horace, bore testimony to 
the luxuriance of his imagination, and to his skill in transfer- 
ring the -beauties of the ancient poets; but they were not 
wholly free from what is offensive to delicacy and purity. 
They were given to the public in two separate collections; the 
first in 1781, entitled ‘“Mijne Verlustiging;’* the second in 
1785, entitled ‘‘Bloemtjens.”’+ 

Having taken his degree, he removed to the Hague, where 
he commenced the practice of law. He devoted himself with 
characteristic ardour to his profession, in which he soon gained 
a high reputation, and secured an extensive practice. His 
devotion to his calling is thus forcibly expressed by himself: 

“<Tk zwoer met hart en ziel aan dees mijn roeping trouw. 
Om haar verduurde ik leed en arbeid, zweet, en kou’; 
Om haar doorwaakte ik nacht aan nachten, en verzaakte, 
Wat andren d’ arbeid zoet, het leven dierbaar maakte, 
Kleefde aan mijn schrijfdisch vast, en at mijn tweebak droog, 
En dronk mijn slappe thee, gelukkig in mijn oog. 


Waar voor? voor d’armen wees, den lijdende en verdrukte, 
D’ onnoozle wien mijn moed uit band en kerker rukte.” 


In 1784 he entered into the marriage relation with Rebecca 
Catharina Woesthoven, by whose beauty he had been capti- 
vated, and in whom he fondly hoped to find a mind congenial 
with his own; but in this he was disappointed, as she was inca- 
pable of appreciating his poetic talent, or of sympathizing with 
him in his enthusiastic devotion to poetry. Tenderly as they 
may have loved each other, and high as may have been their 
mutual esteem, this want of congeniality prevented the full 
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realization of connubial bliss which, from childhood up, he had 
fondly and confidently anticipated from the matrimonial re- 
lation. 

From 1781 to 1787, those who were attached to the house 
of Orange, and who gave free expression to their views and 
feelings, were subjected to various annoyances; many, whose 
words were followed by corresponding acts, were even sub- 
jected to criminal processes at law. Of these not a few, at- 
tracted by his well known attachment to the same political 
party, his profound legal knowledge, and his determined cour- 
age, naturally sought in him a protector from injustice and 
oppression. On one occasion, when called to defend two female 
clients before the Court of Sheriffs, augmented in this instance 
by a commission from the States, the hall of justice was filled 
with armed men, who gave unmistakeable evidence of their hos- 
tility to the advocate. Unintimidated by these hostile demon- 
strations, he reminded the court, that his situation resembled 
in some respects that of Cicero, when engaged in the defence 
of Milo, but that he, unlike the great Roman orator, feared 
nothing, and that he should, by no consideration of whatever 
kind, be deterred from the faithful performance of his duty. 
Before proceeding to the defence, he demanded the necessary 
freedom and silence. The result was, that he carried his cause 
so far triumphantly as to secure either the acquittal of his 
clients, or their discharge, on the payment of a trifling fine. 
On retiring from the hall, he received a slight wound in the 
side from a bayonet. 

During his residence at the Hague, Bilderdijk, from want of 
inclination, or from aversion, seldom appeared in public at the 
court of the Stadtholder, Prince William V., though he was 
admitted to great intimacy with the prince, enjoyed his confi- 
dence, was consulted by him on matters of great moment, and 
was regarded as eminently qualified to conduct important nego- 
tiations. He formed a favourable estimate of the literary 
attainments and intellectual endowments of the prince, though 
not blind to his want of decision and energy, in which he 
found an insuperable obstacle to the adoption of such measures 
as in the judgment of the prince himself could alone save the 
nation, as well as the house of Orange. What Bilderdijk - 
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seems to have desired was this: that the prince instead of 
remaining Stadtholder William V., invested with insufficient 
authority to maintain his own honour, or the interests of the 
nation, should, by a bold coup d'etat, become Count Wil- 
liam VII., invested with an authority adequate to the mainte- 
nance of his own dignity, and the peace, order, and welfare of 
his subjects. In the adoption and successful carrying out of 
such a measure, he saw the only effectual means of securing the 
nation from foreign domination and oppression, and from the 
disastrous effects of internal dissensions. 

In 1787 he was charged by the Prince with a delicate and 
difficult commission to the Duke of Brunswick, in executing 
which, his ability and tact as a negotiator, and his knowledge 
and skill as a strategist, were especially called into requisition. 
The revolution was effected, and the authority of the Prince 
restored. The Advocate at the Hague might now have easily 
secured for himself some high official station, in consideration 
of the signal services which he had rendered the Prince and 
the now dominant party. Disapproving any retaliatory mea- 
sures, and unwilling to make any efforts in favour of himself, 
he was permitted, greatly to his own satisfaction, to remain in 
the faithful discharge of his professional duties. He now 
manifested the same readiness to defend the injured and 
oppressed of the defeated party, as he had previously done in 
reference to those who suffered for their manifested attachment 
to the house of Orange. In pursuing this course he rendered 
himself obnoxious to some of his political friends; but this 
consideration could not induce him to deviate from a line of 
conduct dictated alike by feelings of humanity and by a sense 
of justice, though he clearly foresaw that no favour would be 
extended to him, should the political party to which his injured 
clients belonged regain its former ascendancy. 

During the thirteen years of arduous professional labour 
which he spent at the Hague, his poetic genius was industri- 
ously at work, sending forth one production after another, and 
that, too, of widely different character. Yet numerous, diver- 
sified, and mature as were these poetic productions, they can 
only be regarded as the first fruits of an exceedingly abundant 
harvest. ‘To this period are to be referred his poetic transla- 
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tions, or imitations of Ossian, certain Hymns of Callimachus, 
Odes of Horace, Death of Edipus according to Sophocles, 
Solomon’s Ecclesiastes, and the Consolation of Philosophy 
according to Boétius; also his Heroic Epistles in the strain ot 
Ovid, his Idyls of Theocritus, and numerous lyrics, tales, and 
fables, some original, and others derived from foreign literature. 

The department of romance, for which he had a particular 
fondness, was assiduously cultivated by him during his whole 
poetic career. His Elius, consisting of seven songs, is a 
wholly original poem, the scene of which is laid a thousand 
years ago, on the banks of the Rhine. Its hero is Elius, whom 
the poet claims as one of his ancestors, and the story is one of 
thrilling interest. It is a highly finished composition, of 
surpassing beauty as a whole, and abounding in beauties of 
detail, among which are several admirable descriptions. Not 
to speak of his Roosjen, a free imitation of Burger, and of his 
Yrwin en Vreedebag, founded on a Lapland romance; his 
Urzijn en Valentijn, wrought from medizeval legends; and his 
Ahacha, the scene of which is laid in Guinea, are hequiue 
specimens of this kind of poetry. 

In the midst of all these labours, we find him gathering 
materials for a Dutch dictionary of a comprehensive character. 
The rich materials which he had collected for the purpose, 
were, however, in great part lost, in consequence of his hasty 
departure from the Hague, and his residence in foreign lands; 
such as were not, were either incorporated into later philologi- 
cal writings, or into his annotations on various collections of his 
poetical works. 

Such was the course of political affairs, after the restoration 
of the Stadtholder, that he no longer felt able to identify him- 
self with either of the great political parties. With his inde- 
pendence of character and his high valuation of personal free- 
dom, he was too strenuous an advocate for popular rights to 
become identified with the aristocratic party; on the other 
hand, his determined and freely expressed opposition to the 
French ideas‘of liberty, which he regarded as essentially revo- 
lutionary, and his leanings towards monarchism, rendered him 
unacceptable to the so-called patriot party. He was no abso- 
lutist, nor necessarily a monarchist; yet he was in favour of 
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having the supreme power vested in one man, whether denomi- 
nated king, stadtholder, or doge, was to him a matter of com- 
parative indifference, provided his power were such as to enable 
him to restrain the aristocracy from their encroachments, and 
sufficiently guarded to prevent the infraction of popular rights. 

The withdrawal of the prince from the Hague in 1795; the 
occupation of the country by the French, who were, on their 
arrival, welcomed by the patriot party as friends, but in whom 
they soon found oppressors; the abrogation of the constitution, 
which had existed for six centuries; and the establishment of a 
new government by the French, in conjunction with the 
patriots; were events that portended evil to the Advocate at 
the Hague, whose well-known political sentiments rendered 
him obnoxious to those in power, and whose independence and 
integrity would prevent him from sacrificing his conscientious 
and enlightened convictions on the altar of his secular 
interests. 

The new Assembly, styled ‘Provisional Representatives of 
the People of Holland,” required all who held offices, which it 
Was customary to assume with an oath, to take a new oath. 
The formulary prescribing this oath, contained and asserted a 
political principle which Bilderdijk could not admit; and the 
oath itself was in direct conflict with the one that he had pre- 
viously taken, of fidelity to the States of Holland and West- 
friesland, and to the House of Orange. To take this oath, in 
its prescribed form, was with him a moral impossibility. 
Should he refuse or neglect to take it, he must desist from the 
public exercise of his profession. Dependent as he was for his 
temporal support on his profession, and unaccustomed to 
earn a livelihood in any other way, the thought of relin- 
quishing a profession, which, with all its arduous duties, was 
dear to him, was fraught with trial to his mind. Yet he at 
first determined to do this; and as he felt himself, with his 
debilitated system, and in his present state of mind, incapaci- 
tated for vigorous mental exertion, he resolved to seek a sub- 
sistence by inventing, drawing, and, if need be, etching 
vignettes and other plates; and also by translating from the 
ancient and modern languages interesting and valuable works 
in the various departments of science and art. 
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Upon further reflection, however, he abandoned this design, 
and determined to present a memorial to the government, 
stating the reasons why he could not take the oath in the form 
prescribed, and praying to be allowed the privilege of continu- 
ing in the public discharge of his official duties, on taking an 
oath of acquiesence, with the promise of civil obedience and 
submission. He accordingly prepared a memorial, in which he 
clearly and forcibly stated his objections to the oath, denying 
their right to exact such an oath, and maintaining that the 
exaction was in conflict with their own professed principles. 
It was written in an earnest tone, and couched in respectful 
and courtly phrase. 

The Assembly, on hearing the memorial read, professed 
great indignation, and immediately passed a resolution requir- 
ing him to leave the Hague within twenty-four hours, and the 
Province within eight days. This was a new and unexpected 
issue. He had previously contemplated the possibility of im- 
prisonment, criminal process, or even death on the scaffold; but 
the idea of banishment from his native land, on so short a 
notice, and with the refusal of passports, had not entered his 
mind. In his circumstances he preferred imprisonment or 
death to exile. The Fiscal Advocate, a personal friend of 
Bilderdijk, was appointed to notify him of the resolution of the 
Assembly. He inquired of his informant whether he were to 
regard the decree as a consilium abeundi, with which he might 
refuse compliance without criminality; or whether he must 
regard it as an act of political authority, disobedience to which 
would be rebellion. The reply that he must regard it in the 
latter sense, left no room for doubt as to the nature of the 
decree. 

To leave the place of his abode within twenty-four hours, and 
the land of his nativity within eight days; to tear himself away 
from those who were dearer to him than life itself, was a trial, the 
severity of which we can more readily imagine than adequately 
describe. After the Fiscal Advocate who had announced to 
him the decision of the Assembly had left, as he was sitting in 
the solitude of his study, pondering the past and the fice 
his eye, glancing over the open Bible that lay before him, 
rested on the consolatory declaration of the apostle, “There 
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hath no temptation taken you, but such as is common to man: 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will, with the temptation, also make a 
way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.”” Confidence in 
God was his support, and his only support, under the pressure 
of a trial that might otherwise have overwhelmed him. ‘To the 
various emotions of his soul in these trying moments, he gave 
a free expression in his Uitboezeming,* penned in Hamburg, 
on his way to England. The poet, dejected in mind, directs his 
eyes upward, and entreats the Searcher of hearts to regard 
him in his deep distress, acknowledging that his sufferings, 
however great, could not entitle him to be heard, yet express- 
ing his faith in God, as a refuge to those who are in trouble. 
After breathing the spirit of submission to the Divine will, in 
view of the trials that might be appointed him, he thus ex- 
presses his confidence in God: 


“Tk buig het hoofd in zielbetrouwen, 
En hoe uw slaande hand mij grieft, 
Ik kan het als een gunst aanschouwen, 
En voel dat Gij mij teder lieft. 


Dan 6 genadig God en Vader, 

Gij, die mij dit betrouwen schenkt, 
Bevestig het mij na en nader, 

En trek mij waar uw hand mij wenkt! 


Helaas! er vallen oogenblikken, 
Die duistrer zijn dan ’s Afgronds nacht! 
Die ook eens Christens moed verschrikken, 
Terwijl hij op uw redding wacht.” 


He then proceeds to give a vivid description of the hard- 
ships which he might be called to endure in his exile, yet the 
prospect of these he could bear with composure, and this cup 
of sorrow he could drink without murmuring; but to part with 
the objects of his dearest affection, filled his soul with the keen- 
est anguish: 

‘Dit al valt hard, mijn God, voorzeker, 
Voor zielen nog gehecht aan ’t vleesch ; 


Maar echter, ’k nam dien wrangen beker 
Blijmoedig op, en zonder vrees: 


* Unbosoming, or utterance. 
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Doch, God van heil en zaligheden, 
Gij ziet het waar mijn hart om beeft! 
De panden van U afgebeden, 
En waar geheel dat hart in leeft ... !” 


The whole piece, which not only reveals the state of his 
mind in the prospect of a dark and uncertain future, but also 
discloses the hidden grief of his heart in the years of his out- 
ward prosperity, is one of touching tenderness, and breathes a 
spirit of penitence, submission, and confidence in the love and 
faithfulness of his heavenly Father. 

Having left the Hague, he tarried with his friends in Gro- 
ningen, though urged by the authorities of the place to depart, 
until he could obtain passports, which were at first refused by 
the government, but were finally granted through the interven- 
tion of Macdonald, the French general in command. The 
decree of banishment was registered March 24th, 1795, but 
through the withholding of the necessary permission to set foot 
on foreign soil, a month or more elapsed before he actually 
went into exile. 

Before his departure, he entrusted to a friend, for publica- 
tion, his poetic translation of an Arabic tragedy, one of the 
most celebrated productions of the renowned Ibn Doreid, who 
flourished in the ninth century. The translation was made in 
the interim between the revolution and the announcement of 
the decree of banishment. 

To England, whither William V. had previously gone, he 
first directed his course. At Hampton Court he had an inter- 
view with the prince, and he subsequently, during their stay in 
England, exchanged calls with his Highness. Opportunity was 
soon afforded him to give instructions in ancient and modern 
languages, in drawing, and in various branches of learning. 
A nobleman, to whom he had offered himself as an instructor in 
drawing, requested him to produce his portfolio, and exhibit 
to him some specimens of his skill as an artist; this he declined 
to do; but, taking his crayon, he produced on the spot such 
a specimen of his skill as astonished the nobleman, and enrap- 
tured an Italian portrait painter, who was present. Many and 
varied were the scenes through which he passed, and the events 
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that befell him during the two years that he spent in the me- 
tropolis of England. 

In the summer of 1797, at the suggestion of the Prince, 
who also went thither, he repaired to Brunswick. Here he 
was welcomed by the Duke, who gave him a brilliant reception, 
and granted him an annuity. The amount of labour which he 
performed here, as an instructor, is almost incredible; and had 
he been a good financier, at even moderate charges, he must 
have realized a very handsome income from such abundant 
labours. He was daily employed in communicating instruc- 
tion: giving lessons or lectures on rhetoric, metaphysics, 
mathematics, astronomy, and geography; on drawing, paint- 
ing, architecture, dioptrics, and anatomy; on natural, political, 
and civil law; history, Greek and Roman antiquities, many 
ancient and modern languages, and literature in general: these 
instructions, too, were often given without the aid of a manual, 
and chiefly in foreign languages. In addition to all this, he 
also instructed the Marquis de Riviere in fortification. 

In the midst of this unwearied activity, and in circumstances 
comparatively comfortable, though an exile from the land of 
his birth, he made the transition from the eighteenth to the 
nineteenth century. It will not, we trust, be uninteresting to. 
our readers to listen to the remarks of his biographer on the 
characteristics of the two centuries, and the distinctive differ- 
ences between the poet, viewed as belonging to the one or the 
other of these periods: 

“Thus the nineteenth century, subsequently so boldly devel- 
oped, had dawned upon the chief poet of the Netherlands in 
the land of his exile. The line which separates the last hour 
of one century from the first of the one that immediately suc- 
ceeds it, may be imaginary—not imaginary, but real, is the 
characteristic distinction between the entire course, and nature, 
and physiognomy of the eighteenth century, sultry, sluggish, 
wearied, and, as it were, impregnated with inflammable matter ; 
and the nineteenth, airy, and volatile, and mobile, advancing 
with gigantic strides, or on eagle’s wings. Every man, who- 
ever he may be, even he who, by virtue of duty or calling, is 
obliged to be, in many respects, an opposer of the spirit of his 
time, is, and remains, in another respect, a child of his time, 
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participating, with or without his will or self-consciousness, not 
only in the concussions and experiences, but also in the phe- 
nomena and developments of the period in which he lives, 
especially when that period is as extraordinary as was the one 
in which the career of Bilderdijk found its place. Between 
the Bilderdijk of the eighteenth and the Bilderdijk of the nine- 
teenth century, with the same outlines, there is undeniably a . 
great and real distinction, especially as to internal growth, 
development, and activity. 

‘With the opening of this century, both the poet and his 
poetic powers enter upon an entirely fresh and new period of 
life. We see his mighty genius, after and with this transition, 
as by a violent concussion, released from many a band and 
fetter, which, in the poetry of his youth, and even of his early 
manhood, too often produced a sort of restraint by his other- 
wise lofty classic flight. 

‘‘The more or less stiff, or rather harsh form, peculiar to the 
eighteenth century, in life as in poetry—the more or less 
antique stateliness, reminding us of the time and court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, which at a later period still distinguished the 
prose, but especially the social life of our poet—henceforth 
.and at once disappear from his poetry. As didactic, as lyric, 
as epic poet, as original writer, or no less original translator, 
he now for the first raised on high, in their full strength 
and breadth, those eagle’s wings, which hitherto he had, per- 
haps, only shown or expanded for trial.” 

Intimately connected with this fuller development of his 
poetic powers, and the bursting asunder of the fetters that may 
have previously embarrassed his lofty genius in its upward 
flight, was the marked inward change which he experienced 
during the period of his exile. From the evidences before us, 
we do not feel justified in expressing it as our conviction, that 
the principle of spiritual life was now for the first imparted 
to his soul; but certain it is, that if previously communicated, 
it had lain comparatively dormant, and that it now burst forth 
into new life.and vigour. From early childhood he regarded 
the great Author of his being as the source of true happiness, 
cherished a profound veneration for his glorious character, felt 
a conviction of his entire dependence on him, and confided in 
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his universal, beneficent, and all-powerful providence. The 
benign influence exerted on his tender mind by the writings of 
Cats, le gratefully acknowledges in a beautiful tribute, which, 
in the near prospect of death, and as a last duty of life, he 
paid to the memory of this venerated man. From it we ven- 
ture to quote a few lines bearing on the point in hand: 


‘*Nu leidde me uwe hand, in zoete mijmeringen, 
Tot Hem, in wien ik mij en ’t wezen aller dingen, 
Vond afgeteekened: bron en oorsprong van ’t bestaan, 
In alles uitgedrukt, in alles na te gaan! 
Nu leerde ik, teder kind van nog geen derdhalf jaren, 
Met volle toeverzicht op Hem-alleen te staren; 
Aan Hem-alleen mijn lot te hechten; al mijn hoop 
Te stellen in Zijn zorg: en heel mijn aardsche loop 
Scheen me in ’t yooruitzigt, hoe met ramp op ramp doorweven, 
Een vaste en zekere koers op d’ Oceaan van ’t leven, 
Van wisselbaren wind noch wankelend geval 
Afhanklijk, maar bepaald door ’t groot eenvormig Al.” 


With all the scriptural knowledge which he early possessed, 
positive Christianity was to him, in childhood and youth, 
involved to some extent in doubt and uncertainty. By the 
study of the sacred oracles, and not by the perusal of human 
writings, his doubts were in due time removed. His views of 
objective truth had already, in early manhood, become distinct 
and settled. So far as parental instruction and influence were 
concerned, he might have been a Socinian; but deriving his 
views of truth directly from the word of God, they were in con- 
formity with the system of truth taught in the formularies of the 
Reformed churches. Even in his earlier poetic productions, 
his orthodoxy was discernible. Whilst pursuing the study of 
law in the University, he was chided by literary and scientific 
men of distinction, with whom he had intercourse, and who 
appreciated his talents, for allowing his orthodoxy to appear in 
his writings, as it might prove offensive to some who held 
different sentiments. But neither then nor subsequently did 
this consideration deter him from a free expression of his 
religious views, when duty demanded, or the occasion elicited 
such expression. 

With clear speculative views of revealed truth, and with 
some experience of its purifying and elevating influence, and of 
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its sustaining power, he was not yet fully initiated into the 
mystery of that spiritual life which consists essentially in com- 
munion with God, and is maintained by the Holy Spirit, keep- 
ing the soul in the habitual exercise of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He could not fully adopt the language of the apostle: 
‘‘T am crucified with Christ: nevertheless, Ilive; yet not 1, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh, - 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.’”” The clearer and fuller revelation to him of 
Christ, in the power of his cross, to bring the soul into com- 
munion with God, to purify the heart, to elevate the affections, 
to comfort in the deepest sorrow, and to sustain under the 
pressure of the heaviest trials, was reserved for a period in 
which his heart imperatively demanded a consolation which 
all the resources of his genius and learning could not afford. 

It is worthy of notice, as evincing the sovereignty and efii- 
cacy of Divine grace, that this spiritual change occurred in this 
man of genius, at a time when men of learning were generally 
repudiating the Bible as a Divine revelation, and exalting 
human reason above the word of God. On his arrival in 
Brunswick, to his great surprise, he found himself numbered 
among the so-called illuminati of the age, and as such he was 
honoured with a flattering reception; but the independence of 
his mind, and the integrity of his heart, would not permit him 
to occupy a false position, however advantageous it might be to 
his worldly prospects. A frank avowal of his sentiments was 
accordingly made, though it involved a sacrifice of secular 
interest. ‘To hear from the lips of a man of profound, varied, 
and extensive learning, a declaration of his belief in the Bible 
as a revelation from God, so astonished these enlightened men, 
that they could not at first credit his sincerity in making it, but 
when this could no longer be doubted, they questioned the 
soundness of his judgment. Differing so widely in his views 
on matters of infinite moment from the literati of Germany, it 
is not surprising that he did not, to any great extent, cultivate 
their acquaintance. Among his most intimate friends, while 
in Brunswick, were Eberhard August Willem von Zimmermann 
and André de Luc: the former, for many years a distinguished 
professor of Physics in the Collegium Carolinum in Brunswick, 
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was at this time privy counsellor to the Duke; the latter, a 
Genevan by birth, was distinguished for his scientific investiga- 
tions, and was the author of several religious works in French, 
one or more of which Bilderdijk highly prized. 

The rich and varied fruits produced by his poetic genius 
during his exile, were successively given to his countrymen 
through the press of his native land. During this period 
several volumes of poetic miscellanies were published, com- 
prising lyrics and idyls, romances, fables, tales, erotics, and 
elegies. Among these his Graaf Floris* de Vierde stands 
preéminent; and in this department no subsequent effort of his 
genius produced anything superior to it. It is exquisitely 
beautiful, and shows throughout the hand of a master. 

In 1805, whilst still in Brunswick, he completed his poetic 
translation of Ossian’s Fingal, of whose genuineness he was 
fully persuaded. The military knowledge and skill which its 
author evinces, were to his mind a sufficient proof of its genu- 
ineness, as, in his judgment, later poets have, in their descrip- 
tions of battles, shown themselves lamentably ignorant of mili- 
tary affairs. 

In 1803, he gave to the public his Buitenleven; a poetic 
translation or imitation of the French work of the Abbé 
Delille: ‘‘L’ Homme des Champs, ou les Georgiques Frangoises.”’ 
To this work his attention was directed by certain Dutch ladies 
of his acquaintance, residing in Brunswick, who were capti- 
vated by this poem, which had just made its appearance, and 
was enjoying a very high degree of popularity. On examina- 
tion of it, he found the French exceedingly good, which in his 
judgment was a rarity in those days; the versification smooth 
and euphonious, and many things very happily expressed. 
Though he regarded the work as defective, even essentially 
wanting in the higher properties of true poetry, yet he found 
sufficient poetic life in it to kindle his own; and hence for the 
gratification of these female friends, who were ladies of refine- 
ment and high mental culture, he translated portions of it, in 
his leisure moments, into Dutch verse. Yielding to their de- 


* Count Florence the Fourth of Holland, slain by the Count of Clermont, in 
a sudden fit of jealousy, and in violation of the rights of hospitality. 
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sires and to the solicitation of a bookseller in Amsterdam, who 
had announced a Dutch translation of it, he finally completed 
his translation of the whole work. It was very happily exe- 
cuted, and was greatly admired for the felicity with which the 
idéas of the French writer were transfused into pure, idiom- 
atic, and elegant Dutch; for its picturesque language and viva- 
cious style; and for its poetic fire, in which, as well as in the 
poetic nature of its language, it was thought superior to the 
original. M. Siegenbeek, professor of Dutch literature in the 
University of Leyden, in one of his prize essays, appeals to 
this translation of Bilderdijk, comparing portions of it with the 
original, in confirmation of his position, that for poetic pur- 
poses the Dutch language has a decided superiority to the 
French, which in picturesque, vivacious, and animated expres- 
sion of poetic ideas, is poor and defective, compared with the 
Dutch. 

In presenting this French poem to his countrymen in a Dutch 
dress, Bilderdijk was careful not to endorse sentiments which 
he did not approve. Besides the liberty that he allowed him- 
self in translating, he added notes, in which he distinctly and 
freely expressed his own views. One of the more extended of 
these, we feel disposed to place before our readers, as exhibit- 
ing the enlightened views he entertained, and the unshaken 
confidence he maintained in the Divine origin of the Scriptures, 
and the confirmation which they would ultimately receive from 
science itself, at a time when scientific investigation and dis- 
coveries, so far as made, were specially directed to the over- 
throw of Christianity, and when the faith of so many yielded 
to the insidious assaults of infidelity. It should be borne in 
mind that it was written nearly sixty years ago, when the 
influences by which he was surrounded, were almost wholly 
adverse to Christianity. It is on the need of Christendom, an 
expression that occursin the poem. “Never was this need greater 
or more urgent. Let us be upright: who is there, since every- 
thing is filled with objections against the Divine revelation, 
consisting partly, it is true, in bare perversions, irrational sup- 
positions, and impudent assertions, but partly also founded on 
pretended natural and experimental truths and results of ma- 
thematical calculations, which contradict the historical portion 
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of our dogmas, on which more depends than is commonly sup- 
posed; who (I say) is there, that as he hears this advanced on 
all occasions, and sees it everywhere asserted in writings or 
accepted and taken for granted as if it had long been proved, 
does not sometimes begin to doubt, whether that which consti- 
tutes the foundation of the Christian system, be indeed so 
true, and of that Divine origin, as it was yet inculcated on us in 
our childhood? Certainly, there is no one that reads or min- 
gles in society, who is not more or less in this case; and no 
subjection, resting on human grounds, no faith built on human 
investigation, can be proof against such a conviction as these 
objections seem to carry with them. Which of them mean- 
while is in condition to investigate the truth of those pretended 
natural principles, and to examine the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the consequences derived from them? And must not 
all examination, too, be unsatisfactory, as long as the very 
things to which the appeal is made, are not fully brought to 
view? How necessary then, how indispensable for our time, 
how desirable for every Christian, must be a work, in which 
this is done, and of the accuracy, fidelity, uprightness, and per- 
fect knowledge of whose author we may be as well assured as 
we are of the inaccuracy, defective knowledge, blinding, and 
seductive desire of novelty of a Buffon* and his adherents! 
‘‘When I follow the course of ecclesiastical history, a branch 
of learning which, were it more generally attended to, would 
prevent much misapprehension, much confusion, and much 
uneasiness, and would also prevent many new opinions from 
taking root. I see the attacks of the heathen philosophers, 
those of the heretics and the superstitious, always tend to the 
diffusion of a new or greater light, which has rendered truths, 
that are objects of faith, more acceptable and convincing to 
the understanding. The very same thing I behold in the pre- 
sent general uprising of natural philosphers against Christiani- 
ty. It will, it can, only serve to cause what would never have 
occurred without them, mute nature to bear its testimony in 
favour of the Divine Word, which will fill the atheist with 
shame, the Christian with courage and confidence. Yes, I 


* In another note, Bilderdijk gives Buffon the credit to which he thinks 
him entitled. 
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dare promise myself still more: it is to you, my countrymen, 
it is to Christians, that I speak, and I care for the laugh of 
others just as little as for all persecution: I foresee that a 
time will come, in which a greater and deeper insight into 
nature, in the mode of formation, propagation, multiplication, 
and dissolution, will give us an after-insight into truths which 
we now apprehend only by faith, and which we are accustomed 
to regard as conflicting with reason. But God, who requires 
of us faith, and to whom we, according to all revealed and 
truly philosophic principles, cannot be brought back but by a 
‘submissive faith, will, we may hope, come to the aid of our 
weakness, by making the grounds of our faith more agreeable 
and convincing to our understanding, in proportion as we need 
this to maintain our position; but the intelligent insight into 
those truths of which I speak, must necessarily be reserved for 
a point of time in which our return shall be effected by faith. 
And this consciousness must restrain every one of us, when we 
suppose ourselves able to demonstrate something of those 
truths, from relying on his demonstrations, from an ostenta- 
tious exhibition of them, or from giving them unseasonable 
publicity, even with the best designs. Let us always remem- 
ber the Saviour’s words: ‘Thomas, because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.’ 

“These are my views of the present necessity, the necessity 
of Christendom in our age. But I submit the question, 
whether a faith founded on such or any other rational demon- 
stration, can pass for true and saving faith, or not? Whether 
with the intellect to exhibit God and his way in redemption, 
or to feel with the heart, characterizes the Christian? I sub- 
mit this, I say, though I trust, that no true Christian can hesi- 
tate, where this is the question to be decided. But however it 
be, though the convincing refutation of objections cannot make 
the sincere inquirer, who feels that he is not one, a Christian, 
it will make him wish to become a Christian, and this desire, 
too, will be of God. Above all, it will confirm the Christian 
in his faith, hope, and confidence, and encourage the wavering 
to seek, with so much the more earnestness and fervency, from 
God in Christ the only sufficient support.” 
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During his residence in Brunswick, he also translated Pope’s 
Essay on Man, allowing himself the liberty of making Pope 
think and write as, in his judgment, Pope should have thought 
and written, in accordance with the system that he embraced. 
His deviations from the original, gave occasion for accompany- 
ing notes, in which he treats of the history of the poem, the 
low views entertained of it at first, whilst its authorship was 
unknown, the great change in public sentiment respecting it, 
after its author became known, and the causes that had ope- 
rated to raise it so high in public esteem. He freely expressed 
his views respecting the author, his design in writing it, and 
the spirit by which he was actuated, the plan of the work, and 
its execution. He expresses his surprise that English critics 
should ever have exalted it to the rank of a didactic poem, and 
expected to find in it a corresponding dignity of style. For 
the conception and execution of a didactic poem, designed to 
exhibit a philosophical system, Pope was, in his estimation, 
qualified neither by the compass of his intellect, nor by the 
possession of the requisite knowledge of men and morals. 
The system which the work contained, derived, as he thinks, 
from Bolingbroke, who desired to render his strange mixture 
of fatalism and Spinozism more acceptable to the public, by 
employing the verses of Pope as the vehicle of its communica- 
tion, was never fully understood by Pope himself: hence he 
can more readily forgive his inconsistencies and contradictions, 
resulting, as they did, from the attempt to incorporate his own 
imperfect views of Christianity into the ill-comprehended sys- 
tem of Bolingbroke. The critical acumen, delicate taste, sound 
judgment, keen irony, and varied learning which these notes 
display, together with the profound philosophic views they 
contain, render them deeply interesting and eminently worthy 
of regard. His honest attempt to convert the blind admiration 
with which Pope was at that time regarded in Holland, as well 
as in Germany, into a just appreciation of his merits, gave 
great umbrage to some of Pope’s admirers. 

Before his return to his fatherland, two highly important 
volumes of miscellaneous poetry, including a few essays in 
prose, were in readiness for the press, and were given to the 
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public in 1806, under the title, ‘“‘Nieuwe Mengelingen.’’* 
Among the more important and brilliant of these, were, in the 
department of romance, his humorous Robbert de Vries, and his 
deeply affecting Assennede. In the historical department, 
bordering on the epic, were his Achilles in Scyros, according 
to Statius, his Lucretia, according to Ovid, and the wholly 
original Slot van Damiate.t Several odes contained in the 
same volume with the above, must also be included among the 
more brilliant productions comprised in this collection. The 
other volume is of a decidedly religious character. Its more 
prominent and beautiful pieces are the Saviour’s ascension, 
the deity of Christ, Europe, the apostles in the night of the 
Saviour’s betrayal, and an address to the Jews. The prose 
essays are on Vicarious satisfaction, original sin, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and on a general and particular provi- 
dence. 

During this period of indefatigable labour, he also gave to 
the public his treatise on the Genders of Nouns, the first of his 
philological works. Professor Siegenbeek, in the preface to 
one of his own philological treatises, speaks of it in high terms, 
and expresses his regret that it had not appeared in time to allow 
him the opportunity of availing himself of the light it imparts, 
for the settlement of certain disputed points. He places him 
in the first rank as a philologist. 

During the same period, a learned treatise on Roman Law, 
written in Latin, proceeded from his untiring pen. It appeared 
in 1805, dedicated to his benefactor, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and bearing the title, ““Gulielmi a Teisterbant (dict. Bilderdijk) 
JCt. Observationum et Emendationum Liber Unus.” It was 
highly esteemed by eminent jurists, both in Holland and 
Germany. A second and much larger edition of the work was 
issued in 1819, and in 1820 it was followed by a ‘Liber Alter,” 
dedicated to Valckenaar. From a letter written to his in- 
structors in law, Pestel and Van der Keessel, it appears that 
he beguiled many a tedious hour, by night and by day, over the 
Corpus Juris,t during his exile. 


* New Miscellanies. 
+ Castle of Damiate. 
t ‘‘Accedebat, unicum mihi librum esse, (quem domo in exilium extuleram, ) 
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Incessant mental labour, domestic cares and anxieties, sore 
bereavements, and sharp inward conflicts, subjected him, whilst. 
in Brunswick, to several fits of sickness; the last of these 
proved a very lingering illness, which threatened a fatal ter- 
mination. For the recovery of his health he finally deemed his 
removal from Brunswick absolutely necessary. Various causes, 
too, had been for some time operating to diminish his income, 
and such was the political and social state of the country as to 
preclude the hope of gaining there a permanent subsistence. 
But whither should he go? His desire to return to his father- 
land was indeed strong, but there were formidable obstacles in 
the way. Negotiations, too, were at this time pending, relative 
to a professorship in Moscow. ‘Thither he would probably 
have gone,* had not Providence unexpectedly intérposed to 
effect his return to his native land. 

In the spring of 1805, an unknown reviewer of his “Miscel- 
lanies” opened a correspondence with him, relative to his return 
to his beloved country. This generous man found various 
obstacles placed in his way by those who were unfriendly to 
Bilderdijk, which made it necessary for him to propose many 
questions in regard to the history of his past life.. To these 
inquiries the exile returned unambiguous, decisive, and as it 
proved, satisfactory replies. This noble-minded Hollander, who 
sympathized with his illustrious countryman in his misfortunes, 
was no other than Jeronimo de Vries, a man of taste and 
classic culture, capable of appreciating such a man as Bilder- 
dijk; and who, satisfied with the replies he had received, now 
made efforts to secure for him a professorship in the depart- 
ment of jurisprudence at Franeker. These generous efforts 
were, however, frustrated by opposition to Bilderdijk, resulting 


Corpus Juris Civilis, cujus dum lectione insomnes noctes ipsumque vitae 
tedium fallerem, non potui non in varia loca incidere que dubiis, conjecturis, 
observationibus, ansam darent.” This also informs us what gave rise to the 
above-mentioned work. 

* To this he alludes in a letter subsequently written to Louis, king of 
Holland, from which we make an extract: ‘‘Obligé de fuir cette patrie, dont 
les malheurs et les pertes me touchoient bien plus encore que l’ingratitude dont 
jétois la victime, accablé de chagrin et de misére, je succombois a la rigueur 
de mon sort, et j’allois m’ensevelir dans un climat éloigné, lorsqu’un regard de 
yotre Majesté a changé mon destin.” 
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partly from misapprehension of his character and sentiments, 
and partly from a real diversity or contrariety of political sen- 
timents. Though the wishes of De Vries, in which Bilderdijk 
participated, were not realized, yet the efforts of the former in 
this matter, had their influence in determining the latter to 
return to the land of his nativity. 

In the spring of 1806, after an absence of eleven years, two 
of which had been spent in England, and the remaining nine 
in Germany, Bilderdijk was permitted to set foot once more on 
the soil of a country in whose welfare he had cherished the 
liveliest interest, by whose misfortunes he had been most 
deeply grieved, and to which he still felt most ardently at- 
tached, despite the unkind treatment which he had experi- 
enced. From a heart overflowing with joy and sorrow, he 
poured forth the following touching lines as a salutation to his 
native soil: 


‘?k Heb dan met mijn strammen voet, 
Eindlijk uit d’ outstuimen vloed, 
Hollands vasten wal betreden! 

’k Heb mijn kromgesloofde leden 
Op zijn bodem uitgestrekt ; 

’*k Heb hem met mijn lijf bedekt; 
’k Heb hem met mijn arm omvademd; 
’k Heb zijn lucht weér ingeademd; 
*k Heb zijn hemel weérgezien, 
God geprezen op mijn knién, 

Al de doorgestane smarte 
Weggebannen uit mijn harte, 

En het graf van mijn geslacht 

Dit mijn rif te rug gebracht!— 


’*k Heb dit, en, genadig God! 
Hier voleinde ik thands mijn lot! 
Laat, na z00 veeljarig sterven, 
Mij dat einde thands verwerven! 
Dit, 6 God, is al mijn hoop 

Na zoo wreed een levensloop!”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. V.—Are there too many Ministers ? 


Untit recently this question would have sounded strangely 
in the ears of Presbyterians. We have been accustomed to 
regard increase in the number of ministers as the evidence 
and index of the favour of God. To.ask whether we had too 
many ministers, was regarded as equivalent to asking whether 
we had too many converts, too many revivals, too much of a 
missionary spirit, too much benevolence, too much zeal for 
Christ’s glory, or too much devotion to his service. Were we 
and our fathers wrong in this view of the matter? Since when 
has the harvest ceased to be great, and the labourers few? 
When and how has our Lord recalled his command, “Pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest”? We hardly know how to enter on the discussion 
of this subject; and yet we are told that there is an urgent 
necessity for it. We are assured, that not only among men of 
the world, not only among those who are habitually disposed 
to take low views of everything, or who stand aloof from all 
benevolent efforts, but among many of the best men of the 
church and the best friends of our Boards, the impression is 
gaining ground, and often finds utterance, that we have too 
many ministers—that the supply is greater than the demand. 
It is very obvious that if this is true—if the supply of minis- 
ters is greater than we need—then it is the duty of the church 
to lessen the supply—to cease all efforts to increase the num- 
ber of the preachers of the gospel. And it is no less obvious, 
that just in proportion as this conviction, whether well or ill- 
founded, spreads among the churches, will all effort to increase 
the number of ministers cease. It is very clear, therefore, 
that this is a vital subject, affecting the life of the church 
and her cherished institutions. 

We have said that the assertion that we have too many min- 
isters, once sounded as strangely as the declaration that we 
had too many Christians, or too much piety. Whether the 
state of mind which led to regarding these things as equivalent, 
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was right or scriptural, or whether the present impression 
which is said to be gaining prevalence in the church, that the 
number of our ministers is in fact too great, is reasonable and 
right, depends on the view taken of the nature and office of the 
church. If the church is a voluntary society in the sense in 
which the state is, or in which the army or navy within the 
state are, then the question whether its members or its officers 
are too many or too few, is a question of fact to be determined 
by prudential considerations. The citizens of a country may 
easily increase beyond the limits of comfortable support or pro- 
fitable employment. The state would then be called upon to 
take measures to prevent such increase, and by emigration or 
otherwise, to remedy the evil. Still more frequently does it 
happen, that applicants for service in the army or navy are 
more numerous than the exigencies of the country demand. 
Then it becomes the duty of the authorities to stop all recruit- 
ing, and to refuse to make any new appointments. Now if 
men are disposed to regard the church in the light of a civil 
institution, it is to be dealt with on the same principles. If its 
converts become inconveniently numerous, we must stop preach- 
ing; or, if too many candidates for the ministry present them- 
selves, we must refuse to receive them. ‘This, however, is not 
the view which Presbyterians have been in the habit of taking 
of the church. And it is because the complaint that we have 
too many ministers, betrays the influence (secret it may be) of 
this low theory over the minds and feelings of our brethren, 
that it has given rise to so much painful surprise. 

In the Scriptures, in our own standards, and in the inmost 
convictions of God’s people, the church is the body of Christ, 
filled and animated by his Spirit. Every man by his regenera- 
tion becomes united to that body as a living member. Every 
member has its place and its office, determined not by its own 
will, not by human appointment, but by the Spirit of God. 
To one he gives one gift, to another another, dividing to each 
one severally as he wills. “We, being many,”’ says the apostle, 
“Care one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another. Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether prophesy, let us prophesy accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our 
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ministering: or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he that 
exhorteth, on exhortation.” If this be the true view of the 
matter, then the complaint that we have too many ministers, 
terminates, not on the church, but on the Holy Spirit. The 
church has nothing to do with it. It is not her office to call 
men into the ministry. She can only sit in judgment on the 
question, whether the candidate is really called of God. She 
puts him upon trial; she examines into his experience, into his 
qualifications or gifts. If satisfied, she pronounces her judg- 
ment to that effect, and thenceforth, until the contrary is 
made manifest, those whom the church approves as called by 
the Spirit, are to be so regarded and treated. Those who com- 
plain that we have too many ministers, know not what they do. 
They can escape the guilt of charging the Spirit with distri- 
buting his gifts unwisely or too profusely, only by denying that 
there is any divine call to the ministry. But this they cannot 
do without denying the plain doctrine of God’s word, and the 
faith of our own, and of every other Christian church. The 
candidate is expressly asked in the ordination service of the 
Episcopal church, and impliedly in the inducting ceremonies 
and services of our own and of all other churches, ‘Do 
you believe that you are called of God to take upon you 
this office?’”’ If the candidate believes that he is thus called, if 
the church is satisfied that he is neither a hypocrite nor a self- 
deceiver; if he gives every scriptural evidence of being the 
subject of this divine call, what shall we do? Shall we refuse 
to recognise it? Shall we say that we have ministers enough? 
Shall we decline to aid those thus called in preparing for the 
work to which God has called them, or in sustaining them in 
their labours? No one would dare consciously to take this 
ground. And yet this is the very ground taken by those who 
complain that we have too many ministers. To divest this 
complaint of its irreligious character, it must be directed not 
against the number, but against the character of our ministers. 
The only rational ground of complaint is, that the church 
introduces into the ministry men who are not called of God. 
This may well be; nay, it is impossible but that in some cases 
it must be; just as it is impossible but that offences must come. 
The church is not infallible in her judgment, and is not always 
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faithful in the exercise of her prerogative of judging. It is here, 
as in the admission of men to the full communion of the church. 
When a man is called of God into the kingdom of Christ, he has 
the right to come to the Lord’s table, and it is the duty of the 
church to receive him. But it is not her duty to receive all 
who profess to be thus called, or who sincerely believe in their 
own vocation. It is the duty of the church to see that they 
have the qualifications for church-fellowship laid down in the 
word of God. In like manner, if any man is called by the 
Spirit to the work of the ministry, it is his right and duty to 
preach the gospel, and it is the duty of the church to aid him 
in preparing for his work, and to sustain him when he enters 
upon it. But it is not every one who professes or believes that 
he is called to be a minister, who is really called of God. And 
therefore it is the duty of the church carefully and faithfully 
to examine into the matter; to put him through a protracted 
trial, and be fully satisfied that he gives all the evidence of a 
divine vocation which she is authorized to demand. When she 
has done this, her responsibility ceases. Whether they be few 
or many whom God thus calls, she must joyfully receive, sus- 
tain, and encourage them, assured that if God calls men into 
his service he will find work for them to do. 

The complaint, however, as we understand, is not that our 
presbyteries have become of late more remiss than formerly, in 
the discharge of their important and responsible duty in this 
matter, nor that the character of our ministers and candidates 
has deteriorated, giving evidence that the church is, so to 
speak, in advance of God’s Spirit, receiving more candidates 
for the ministry than the Spirit calls to that work. Of any 
such charge we hear no intimation, and we believe that there is 
no ground for it. It must of course be admitted, that as un- 
worthy members are received to the fellowship of the church, 
so unworthy men are sometimes admitted to the ministry. 
This is an evil against which no human foresight or fidelity can 
effectually guard. But we presume that no intelligent person 
will venture to assert, that the character of our church member- 
ship, or of our ministers and candidates, is lower now than it 
was twenty or thirty years ago. So far from this being the 
case, we believe that on an average the character of both of 
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our membership and ministry is higher now than it ever was. 
So far at least as we have the opportunity or ability to judge, 
we can confidently say, that the candidates for the ministry are 
now, and for some years past have been, of higher promise as 
to their spirit, piety, and general qualifications, than at any 
former period. We cannot see, therefore, that the complaint 
that we have too many ministers can be seriously entertained 
by any who believe that the Spirit of God, and not presbyte- 
ries, is the author of the call to the sacred office. It is our 
duty to hail the increase in the number of those whom the 
Spirit thus calls, with the same grateful joy with which we 
would hail any other manifestation of the Spirit’s presence. 

It may be said, however, that this is all theory, that there is 
no reasoning against facts, and the fact is that we have more 
good ministers and good candidates than we need, or than can 
find profitable employment. If this be so, it is something 
which never happened before since the world began. The 
clearest possible evidence should be demanded, to satisfy any 
Christian man that the Holy Spirit calls more men to the min- 
istry than there is any necessity for. What is the evidence 
relied upon to sustain this extraordinary assertion? So far as 
we have heard, the evidence consists of two particulars; first, 
that many of our candidates after licensure are unable to find 
suitable fields of labour; and second, that when a vacancy 
occurs in any self-sustaining church, there is always a crowd of 
applicants for the situation. The former of these allegations is 
easily disposed of. The fact assumed is not true to any extent 
justifying the allegation. The graduates of our theological 
seminaries are generally settled in the ministry, or profitably 
employed in the service of the church, within a few months 
after leaving their respective institutions. It was publicly 
asserted months ago that every student who left the Western 
Seminary at Allegheny last spring, was already a settled pas- 
tor; and of the sixty recent graduates of Princeton, we are 
informed, that there are not ten who remain unemployed, 
excepting such as are still pursuing their studies or preparing 
for the foreign field. If, however, the graduates of our semi- 
naries did remain unsettled to a much greater extent than is 
actually the case, this would not prove that the Spirit calls too 
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many men into the ministry. This is the very last hypothesis 
to which we ought to resort to explain the fact. It may arise 
from the peculiar and transient state of the country; from the 
want of proper guidance, or the deficiency of energy, or tact, 
or of popular talents on the part of the candidates. It is far 
from being true that the best and most useful men are the 
soonest settled. Showy, superficial gifts, often secure attention 
when those of higher value remain for a while unnoticed. But 
suppose it should be admitted that five or ten per cent. of our 
candidates for the ministry are failures; that that proportion 
of their number are either unworthy, or deceived as to their 
call; may not the same be said of our church members? Must 
we then close our churches?) Must we refuse to send into the 
harvest ninety men, really called of God, because ten men join 
them who are not called? No enlightened Christian conscience 
could justify such a course. We must do the best we can to 
sift the tares from the wheat, but let us not throw away the 
wheat; let us not refuse to receive those whom God really 
calls, for fear we shall receive some whom he has not called. 
We are bound to receive the former, and to do what we can to 
avoid receiving the latter. The rest belongs to God. 

The great argument, however, relied upon to prove that we 
have too many ministers, is that there are on our list some three 
hundred without charge, and that whenever any vacancy occurs 
in a self-supporting congregation there is a crowd of applicants 
for the post. Of these three hundred ministers without charge, 
we are not told how many are disqualified by age or infirmity 
for active duty; how many are voluntarily engaged in other 
pursuits; how many have mistaken their calling and have not 
the gift of preaching. If proper deductions were made from 
this class, the number would probably be greatly reduced. We 
do not believe there are one hundred Presbyterian ministers, 
qualified and willing to preach the gospel, who are unemployed. 
That there are numerous applicants for every desirable vacant 
church is indeed true. But this only proves that there are 
comparatively few congregations in this region able or willing 
to give a minister an adequate support. There might be only 
a dozen such congregations in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
yet a million of her population be destitute of the means of 
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grace. Would this prove that thirteen ministers were too many 
for Pennsylvania? Does the fact that there is not one self- 
supporting church in all Africa prove that its teeming thou- 
sands need no missionaries? According to the moral statistics 
from great cities, not one-half of the people are supplied with 
the stated ministrations of the gospel. Every unemployed 
minister in our church could find abundant employment in any. 
one of these great centres of our population. If from one- 
fourth to one-half of the people of every state in this Union 
are not living without the stated ministration of the gospel, 
then our statistics are greatly at fault, and then is our country 
far better off in this respect than most other Christian nations. 
According to the most reliable information furnished to the 
public, there are some six millions of people in the United 
States who are under no pastoral care. We are commanded to 
preach the gospel to every one of those millions. Their blood 
will be required at our hands if we fail to do it. Yet we are 
told that we have too many ministers! Common sense and 
common honesty, it is said, forbid the increase of the number 
of preachers. The churches are exhorted to refuse to sustain 
any more candidates, to stop the supplies of our Board of 
Education, and to turn our theological seminaries into manu- 
factories and arsenals. We have nothing to say to this. 
Giving is a matter of free will. The church has no right to 
constrain its members to contribute to any particular object. 
Kach man must exercise his own judgment and his own choice. 
To his own Master he stands or falls. God does not beg any 
man to give. He only permits it. The Bible leaves every one 
perfectly sovereign in the disposition of his money. He may 
spend it wisely and liberally for the glory of God, or he may 
keep it all and carry it with him to the judgment, and say, 
Here, Lord, is thy talent. His fellow-men have no right to pre- 
scribe or to control in this matter. The churches, therefore, 
need have no fear of being pestered, much less disciplined, into 
giving to any cause which their reason and conscience do not 
approve. It is, however, a duty to disabuse the minds of the 
brethren, and not permit them to be deceived, or to deceive 
themselves as to what the true interests of the Saviour’s king- 
dom demands. 
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Even if we confine our attention to our own denomination, 
the want of ministers is deplorably great. According to the 
Minutes of the Assembly of 1861, the number of our churches 
exceeds that of our ministers by nine hundred and seventeen. 
Deducting, on the one hand, from the number of congrega- 
tions, those who are united under one minister, and on the other, 
from the whole number of ministers reported, those who are 
disabled, or engaged in other departments of labour at home or 
abroad, we have still such a deficiency, “that if every available 
minister in our church were settled in a pastoral charge, there 
would remain from eight hundred to one thousand churches for 
which there would not be a single minister.” We make this 
statement, in full confidence of its correctness, from data fur- 
nished from the office of one of our Boards in Philadelphia. 
This, however, is not all: we learn from the same source, that 
although the last decade has been the most active and success- 
ful in the operations of the Board of Education, yet, so far 
from keeping up the supply of ministers, we have fewer 
preachers now, in proportion to our membership, than we had 
ten years ago! One-half of our minsters now in the service of 
the church have been aided by the Board of Education, whose 
operations it is proposed to suspend. What would have been 
our position as a church had the views now advanced been 
acted upon in 1851? Would we now exhibit the condition of 
one of the most efficient and honoured ecclesiastical bodies on 
the face of the earth, or one of the most inefficient and dis- 
honoured? This question admits of but one answer; and it 
requires no spirit of prophecy to predict what will be our con- 
dition ten years hence, if these new views are to control our 
action. Should God withdraw from our young men his Spirit, 
so that few or none should be called to the ministry, or from 
the churches the gift of Christian liberality in their support, 
we have little reason to hope for other manifestations of his 
presence. Where the Spirit dwells, he dwells in the plenitude 
and harmony of his gifts. If he gives a man faith, he gives 
him repentance; if he gives a church zeal and spirituality, he 
will give to her children the grace to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

There is another consideration which cannot be overlooked. 
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The average number of deaths among our ministers can be hardly 
less than fifty annually. In 1855 it was forty-eight; in the 
years 1856 and ’57 it was forty-six. To this must be added the 
number annually rendered unfit for active service by old age or 
sickness. These causes cannot deduct annually less than sixty 
ministers from the number of our working clergy. For the 
last ten years, the average number of graduates from our two 
largest and oldest seminaries, Princeton and Allegheny, has 
hardly amounted to that number; those seminaries, therefore, 
can barely supply the yearly loss of ministerial strength, 
leaving it to the other institutions to make provision for the 
demands of a population which nearly doubles itself every 
twenty years. 

Hitherto we have not raised our eyes from the ground. We 
have been looking at our feet, and at what lies immediately 
around them. The commission of Christ to our church is not, 
Preach the gospel to the thirty millions of Americans, but to 
every creature under heaven. Preach the gospel to the thousand 
millions of your dying fellow-men, and, lo, I am with you 
always; with you, to endue your sons with the gifts of preach- 
ing, and you with the grace to aid and sustain them. To this 
we answer, Stay thy hand, O Lord, we have already more 
preachers than we know what to do with. What! more than 
enough for the thirty millions of your countrymen, and for the 
thousand millions of your fellow-sinners! Then, stand aside; 
I will give my gifts to those who are not so easily satis- 
fied. May God in mercy preserve our church from such repro- 
bation! 

The brethren who complain that we have too many ministers, 
have their eye on a real and portentous evil of our system; 
but they fatally mistake as to its cause. It is not that we have 
too many ministers, but that inadequate means are provided 
for their support. This they acknowledge by contradicting 
themselves. They tell us, and tell us truly, that there are 
heathen enough in our cities to give full employment to every 
minister without charge in our church—and yet they say we 
have more than we need! That is, the cities would absorb our 
whole supply, and leave all the other abounding desolations of 
the land unsupplied. By their own showing, therefore, we 
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have not a tenth part of the number of ministers we need; 
what we lack is, adequate means of supporting them. The 
reason why so many applicants are found for the vacant pulpits 
of self-sustaining churches, is not that we have too many minis- 
ters, but that it is so hard for them to find means of supporting 
themselves and their families. This support they are entitled 
to by the laws of justice and by the express ordinance of 
Christ. Read the apostle’s argument and revelations on this 
subject in 1 Cor. ix. ‘Who goeth to war on his own charges?” 
he asks; “who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of 
the flock?” Is this merely a human usage ?—does not the law 
recognise the same principle even in its application to brutes, 
when it says, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn”? What human and divine law thus recognise as 
right, has its foundation in simple justice; “‘for if we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall 
reap your carnal things?’’ Under the old dispensation, by 
divine command, they who ministered about holy things, lived 
of the things of the temple; “‘even so,” he adds, “hath the 
Lord ordained that they who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel.”” On this point there can be no dispute. If, 
therefore, there are well qualified ministers unemployed, it must 
be either because they are unwilling to labour, which is neither 
asserted nor believed, or because they have not the means of 
support. If the latter, whose fault is it? Can the church 
complain that we have too many ministers, when there are 
thousands and millions of our fellow-men perishing for lack of 
knowledge, if she fails in providing the means of sustaining 
them in the field? Here is the difficulty; and it is inherent in 
our system. We almost tremble while we write the sentence— 
but does not truth demand that it should be written?—The 
Presbyterian church is not a church for preaching the gospel 
to the poor. She has precluded herself from that high voca- 
tion by adopting the principle that the support of the minister 
must be derived from the people to whom he preaches. If, 
therefore, the people are too few, too sparse, too poor, to sus- 
tain a minister, or too ignorant or wicked to appreciate the 
gospel, they must go without it. We have attempted to ob- 
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viate this evil by aiding feeble congregations through the Board 
of Domestic Missions, and great good has been thus accomplished. 
But, 1st, this leaves the principle untouched. It is the object 
of the Board to aid, in the main, those churches which promise 
to become self-supporting. People living where congregations 
cannot be formed, or who fail to reach the self-sustaining 
standard, are either not reached, or are sooner or later drop- 
ped. 2d. The scale on which the limited resources of our 
Board force its officers to dispense their contributions, is far 
below the reasonable and righteous demands of the ministry. 
The families of our home missionaries are kept but little above 
the starvation point; therefore it is, that while the field is 
white for the harvest, ministers with families dependent upon 
them hesitate to enter into the harvest. If the church will not 
support them, how can they go? Do we refuse to send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen until the heathen are willing and able 
to support them? If not, why should we refuse to sustain 
those whom we send to our own people? 

Our system, which requires the minister to rely for his sup- 
port on the people to whom he preaches, has had the following 
inevitable results:—1. In our cities we have no churches to 
which the poor can freely go, and feel themselves at home. 
No doubt, in many of our city congregations there are places 
in the galleries, in which the poor may find seats free of charge, 
but, as a general thing, the churches are private property. 
They belong to those who build them, or who purchase or rent 
the pews after they are built. They are intended and adapted 
for the cultivated and thriving classes of the community. 
There may be exceptions to this remark, but we are speaking 
of a general fact. The mass of the poor in our cities are 
excluded from our churches. The Presbyterian church is prac- 
tically, in such places, the church for the upper classes (we do 
not mean the worldly and the fashionable) of society. 2. In 
large districts of the country—as in the pines of New Jersey, 
for example—where the people are poor and widely dispersed, 
we can have no churches. So far as we are concerned, such 
districts are left entirely deserted. 38. Hundreds of our best 
and most laborious ministers, settled over new or feeble congre- 
gations, are subjected to the greatest privations and trials; 
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often unable to provide for the support of their families, or 
the education of their children. 4. Many such ministers, 
unable to sustain themselves, are constrained to engage in 
secular pursuits, and to devote more or less of their time to 
making money; others give up in despair, resign their charges, 
and wait and look for some vacant church able to support 
them—hence the number of applications for every such vacancy. 
5. Our present system interferes with the progress and effi- 
ciency of the church. It can go only where there are people 
who are rich and good enough to support the gospel for them- 
selves. On this plan, it is almost impossible that we should 
adequately fulfil our duty to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. 

On the other hand, the system which secures an adequate 
support of the minister, independent of the people whom he 
immediately serves, has the precisely opposite effects. 1. The 
churches are common property.. They do not belong to indi- 
viduals who build or rent them. They belong to the people. 
The high and low, the rich and poor, have a common and 
equal right to them, as they have to the common highway. 
They resort to the one with the same freedom with which 
they walk on the other. The consequence is, that there are few 
or no class churches, none from which, by force of circum- 
stances, the poor are excluded. Any one who has visited 
Europe must have been struck with this fact. Not only in 
Catholic, but also in Protestant countries, the places of wor- 
ship are seen crowded with a promiscuous throng—the peasant, 
the student, the professor, the merchant, the noble, unite in one 
worshipping assembly. This is a right of which the poor avail 
themselves freely, and the gospel, or at least the benefits of 
public worship, are as open to them as to any class in the com- 
munity. 2. Ministers can be sent and sustained among people 
unwilling or unable to support a religious teacher for them- 
selves. 8. It is rare where this system prevails to see minis- 
ters engaged in any secular pursuits. 

In countries where the church and state are united, the sup- 
port of the clergy is provided for, in some cases, as in Hngland 
and Scotland, by a system of tithes, in others, by endowments, 
in others by stipends from the government, and in others, as for- 
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merly in New England, by a tax on property for the support of 
public worship, just as the free-schools are now supported. 
Where the church is independent of the state, and acts on the 
voluntary principle, one plan is adopted by the Free Church of 
Scotland, another by the Methodists, both here and in Europe. 
The question now under consideration, is not how this should 
be done in our case, but rather the importance of, in some way, 
accomplishing the object. As long since as July 1847, this 
subject was discussed in the pages of this journal. The two 
principles insisted upon are, first, that every minister devoted 
exclusively to his work is entitled to a,competent support; and, 
secondly, that the obligation to provide that support does not 
rest exclusively on the people to whom he ministers, but upon 
the church at large. As to the way in which duty can be best 
discharged, opinions may differ. The main point, however, is 
to secure the general and cordial recognition of the duty itself. 
In some of our cities it may be expedient to erect churches 
and provide an endowment for the pastor, or secure -his sup- 
port by outside contributions. In others, it may be wise to 
have district missionaries sustained as are ministers in our sea- 
men’s chapels. But, as it seems to us, the most feasible plan 
is simply to enlarge the resources of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, so as to enable them to give an adequate support to 
those aided by its funds. To accomplish this, the plan adopted 
by the Free Church of Scotland might be found as available 
here as it has proved there. 

The proposition to provide an adequate support for the 
clergy, independent of their congregations, righteous and 
scriptural as it appears to us, met with strenuous opposition, 
not only on the ground of the expense which it would involve, 
but on the assumption, that if ministers are secure of a support 
independent of their people, they will neglect their work. To 
this we answer, 1. That it supposes that ministers have no 
higher motive of action than the desire to get money out of 
their people. If the love of money governs the ministry of 
our church, they are a very silly set of men. There is not one 
in ten of them who could not secure that object in some other 
way more effectually than by preaching the gospel. 2. It is 
not found that the teachers of our free academies and schools, 
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whose salaries are not dependent on the favour of the parents 
of their pupils, neglect their work. These teachers are not 
constrained by higher motives than ministers, nor are they held 
to a stricter responsibility. 8. Our foreign missionaries have 
a support independent of the people among whom they labour. 
And yet, as a body, they are as faithful, diligent, and success- 
ful, to say the least, as any other equal number of our clergy. 
4, This is no new plan, it has been acted on for centuries. 
Whatever may be said of the orthodoxy or spirituality of the 
stipendiary clergy of Prussia, for example, they are as hard- 
working a class of men as any to be found in this country. 
They not only conduct public worship on Sundays and festi- 
vals, but they must attend to the sick, and to the burial of the 
dead, and devote certain hours every week to the religious 
instruction of the young in the public schools. Every child in 
Prussia, male or female, passes through a course of religious 
training by the clergy, and you cannot find a barefooted boy in 
the streets of Berlin, who cannot read and write, and give an 
intelligible account of the historical facts of the Bible, and, if 
approaching the age of fourteen, who cannot repeat the creed, 
the Lord’s prayer, and Luther’s catechism. These results 
imply an amount of faithful and systematic labour, which the 
plan of making the clergy dependent on their own people has 
never yet secured. 

We are not concerned about the way, if only the end be 
secured. Let the church remember that her field is the world, 
that she is bound gratefully to receive, and, if need be, to edu- 
cate, every young man whom the Holy Spirit mercifully calls to 
preach the gospel, and then to sustain him in that great work. 
Let those who feel for unemployed ministers not raise the 
standard of rebellion against God, nor reject the proffered gifts 
of the Spirit, nor strive to impede the progress of the church, 
but devote their energy to enable her to carry into effect the 
ordinance of Christ, that they who preach the gospel shall live 
by the gospel. Then, should we have too many ministers, the 
proper remedy will be the deposition of those who refuse to 
work, and not arresting the increase of faithful labourers. 
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Art. VI.—Engiand and America. 


No two nations are bound together by so many bonds of sym- 
pathy and interest as England and America. England is our 
mother. That one word is a volume. We might ponder long 
on its meaning without exhausting its fulness. During the 
colonial period of our history, ninety-nine hundredths of our 
population came from Great Britain. And since the establish- 
ment of our national independence, the accessions to our num- 
bers from other sources have been in a great measure absorbed 
and assimilated. Immigrants from the continent of Europe 
have produced no perceptible difference in our language, laws, 
or institutions. England has transmitted to us her Anglo- 
Saxon life. Weare bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. 
The English oak has been transplanted to this country and 
filled the land. What we are, is but the normal development 
of English life under new conditions. Whether the way in 
which her children grow up and reveal themselves in lands 
other than her own, be in accordance with her taste and judg- 
ment or not, they are none the less her children. She is 
bound to us and we are bound to her by the closest ties of con- 
sanguinity. With community of blood is connected community 
in language, literature, modes of thought, laws, institutions, 
and religion. We are the two great Protestant powers of the 
world, doing more than all other nations combined, for what 
we both regard as the best interests of man and the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. This bond of a common faith 
is even stronger than that of lineage. That those who profess 
allegiance to the same Lord, who have a common faith and 
hope, should be enemies, is a greater violence to their normal 
relationship than contention among brothers. Neither can 
injure the other, without thereby injuring the cause of Christ. 
The two nations thus closely united by the bonds of common 
parentage, of a common intellectual, political, and religious 
life, have their material interests so involved, that the pros- 
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perity or adversity of the one is inevitably shared by the 
other. 

We feel free to say, that America has always felt and acted 
as became her intimate relationship to England. Even in the 
same family, when widely extended, there will be occasional 
misunderstandings and collisions, while the family bond re- 
mains unbroken; so there have been doubtless on our part 
many hard feelings and unkind utterances and acts towards our 
mother country. Nevertheless the national feeling in Ame- 
rica, the heart of our people, as a people, has been loyal to our 
race. We have had a pride in the glories of England as the 
glories of our own ancestors. We have had respect for the 
intelligence, the courage, the truthfulness, and honour which 
belong to the character of Englishmen. _ We have ever felt 
that they and we belong to the same household of faith, and 
that both xara odoxa and xara mvedua they are our nearest 
relations on earth. England has never passed through an hour 
of trial without the sympathy and prayers of the American 
people. In the long wars which arose out of the French revo- 
lution, notwithstanding the still unallayed passions of our war 
for independence, and our national gratitude to France, and 
our natural sympathy with a people goaded to madness by cen- 
turies of oppression, yet the mass of intelligent and Christian 
Americans were in heart on the side of England. The same is 
true as to the Crimean war. And during the terrible rebellion 
in India, prayer ascended from every American church and 
every family altar in behalf of our brethren in the faith. When 
the Prince of Wales recently visited the United States, his 
journey through the country, although intended to be pri- 
vate, was a protracted ovation. ‘‘Welcome to the son of Vic- 
toria,” was the favourite legend for arches and gateways. 
There could not be a more unmistakeable evidence of the na- 
tional feeling than was thus afforded. And now, in the midst 
of angry excitement, when news reaches our land that Eng- 
land’s model mother and queen has suffered the greatest earthly 
bereavement, the American journals are filled with eulogiums 
on the character of the late Prince Consort, and with expres- 
sions of condolence with the British sovereign and people. 
We claim, therefore, that the national feeling in America 
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towards England has always been healthful and right, in har- 
mony with the intimate relationship of the two nations. We 
have classes of people inimical to Great Britain, and papers, 
generally edited by Englishmen, or by other foreigners imbued 
with an anti-Anglican feeling, but the facts to which we have 
referred, and many others of like import, which might be 
adduced, prove that as a people we have been loyal to our 
ancestry and to our race. 

Our time of trial has now come. We are engaged in a 
struggle for our national life, for law, order, and liberty. A 
rebellion, designed to overthrow our government, for the avowed 
purpose “‘of conserving, perpetuating, and extending the sys- 
tem of domestic slavery,’’ has contrived to enlist in its support 
nearly a third part of the people and resources of the United 
States. With this rebellion we are now engaged in a deadly 
conflict. Constitutional, anti-slavery England throws the whole 
weight of her sympathy in favour of this unrighteous pro- 
slavery rebellion. This is an event so unexpected, so contrary 
to what we had a right to anticipate, that it is only by slow 
degrees American Christians have yielded to the conviction 
that such is really the fact. To overwhelming evidence they 
have at last been forced reluctantly and sorrowfully to submit. 
We were not surprised that the aristocratic class in England 
took part against us. The failure of republicanism, as they 
erroneously regarded it, was in itself to them a matter of gra- 
tulation; and the sentiment candidly expressed in public by Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, was natural, if not honourable. He said that 
the balance of power between nations required the dissolution 
of the American Union; that this country under one govern- 
ment, threatened to acullehie Europe and disturb the political 
equilibrium. Neither were we surprised that the cotton manu- 
facturers took sides with the cotton producers. Human nature 
is too often blinded and perverted by self-interest to make any 
new manifestation of its weakness a matter of surprise. The 
privileged class and the cotton spinners, however, do not con- 
stitute England. We had faith in the heart of the people, and 
especially in the Christian principle of the middle classes. We 
confidently believed that the mass of the controlling population 
of Great Britain would prove faithful to their professions, and 
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true to the great interests of justice and humanity. In this 
we have been mistaken. ‘The general tone of the public press, 
the utterances of representative men, and the action of the 
government and of its officials, are the only indexes of national 
sentiment to which foreigners have access. We shall rejoice to 
find that all these deceive us, but their concurrent indications 
force us to the conclusion, that England has in this great strug- 
gle taken the side of lawlessness, of slavery, and of violence, 
from selfish and dishonourable motives. This is a conclusion 
to which we have come with much the same reluctance that we 
should admit the dishonour of a gray-headed father. But how 
can we resist it? 

We know the character of this rebellion. We know that 
it is unprovoked, that it is made simply in the interests of 
slavery. We know that it has been brought about by the 
long-continued machinations of able, but unprincipled men; 
that it has been consummated by acts of the grossest fraud, 
treachery, and spoliation. We know that it is directed to the 
overthrow of a just, equal, and beneficent government, and 
that, in all human probability, its success must be attended 
by the greatest evils for generations to come. It may be said 
that our English brethren do not know or believe all this; 
that they take a very different view of the subject; that they 
persuade themselves that slavery has nothing to do with this 
conflict; that it is a mere contention for power, or a struggle 
between a tariff and anti-tariff party. But why do they so 
regard it? Romanists refuse to recognise in the German Re- 
formation any religious movement. Luther, Calvin, Latimer, 
and Cranmer, according to them, were wicked men, governed 
in their resistance to the church of Rome by the basest motives. 
They are probably sincere in this conviction, but to Protestants 
they are not the less inexcusable for taking good for evil, 
or for siding with the evil against the good. It is for the 
state of mind which leads to the dominant judgment of 
the English people in favour of an unjustifiable pro-slavery 
rebellion, that the Christian world must hold them account- 
able. 

That the prevailing feeling and judgment in England are 
in favour of this rebellion, is to us painfully evident. The 
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prompt recognition of the Southern Confederacy as_ belli- 
gerents, entitled to be treated in all respects as equal with the 
constituted and acknowledged government of the United States, 
was itself a most unfriendly act. That Confederacy has no 
recognised existence at home or abroad as a de facto govern- 
ment, and yet all its acts are practically respected as much 
as they could be if their separate nationality had been formally 
admitted. Their letters of marque are regarded as valid. 
This involves the recognition of those who issue them as a 
legitimate power, foreign to that of the United States, on 
whose commerce they are authorized to prey. England pro- 
fesses perfect neutrality, to sit apart and regard this as a 
struggle between equals. Of this we should not much com- 
plain, if that government were really neutral. But her neu- 
trality is very equivocal. Facilities of all kinds are granted to 
the Southern privateers, which are denied to our national 
vessels. The laws of neutrality are pushed to one extreme 
in their favour, and to the opposite to our disadvantage. 
Southern privateers are allowed to coal and refit in British 
ports, when our ships are forbidden by colonial governors even 
to take on board coal deposited by our own government. 
English vessels, filled with arms and other contrabands of war, 
are allowed to enter the harbours in the English West India 
Islands, transship their cargoes, receive pilots, and every other 
aid from British consuls, to evade the blockade of our Southern 
ports. An American ship is burned within sight of an English 
harbour by a Southern privateer; her crew carried into that 
harbour as prisoners of war; the privateer allowed to repair 
damages, increase her armament, and get ready for further 
depredations. The Queen’s proclamation forbids English ships 
carrying despatches, arms, military stores, or materials, or any 
other article or articles, considered and deemed to be contra- 
band of war, according to law or modern usage of nations, for 
the use or service of either of the contending parties; and 
threatens with her displeasure in case they disregard her com- 
mands. Nevertheless British officials knowingly receive the 
ambassadors of our revolted States, pay them, as such, the 
greatest deference and attention; secure for them, with their 
despatches, a passage on board of a British steamer, without 
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let or censure. In these and many other ways have the 
government of England, and those in authority under it, 
unmistakeably manifested their sympathy with the Southern 
rebellion. Every one knows how powerful is this moral sup- 
port. The kind feeling and good wishes of England for Italy, 
during her recent struggle for nationality, despite the neu- 
trality of the government, was a potent influence in deciding 
the conflict in her favour. 

Governments, however, are of necessity cautious in their acts 
and utterances. The popular feeling is much more readily and 
clearly manifested in the public press than by official conduct. 
There can be no denying the fact, that the English press, 
metropolitan, provincial, and colonial, with few exceptions, has 
from the beginning been openly and cordially in favour of the 
rebellion. Its habitual tone has been that of disparagement, 
ridicule, or contempt towards the United States. Every dis- 
aster has been magnified and made matter of exultation. 
Every success has been depreciated; the stupendous efforts of 
a nation to meet an emergency such as has seldom in the his- 
tory of the world taxed the energies of a people, have been 
ignored. When General McClellan, in August last, assumed 
command on the Potomac, he found the army almost disorgan- 
ized by the expiration of the term of service of the troops 
which had been enlisted for three months. Since that time six 
hundred and fifty thousand men have been mustered into ser- 
vice, have been armed, uniformed, formed into regiments, bri- 
gades, and divisions. Not less than a thousand cannon have 
been provided and prepared for the field; a military line of 
operation from the Potomac to Kansas, of fifteen hundred miles, 
equivalent to a line from Madrid to Moscow, has been occupied. 
An immense naval armament, for the Atlantic coast and the 
Mississippi river, has been created, and twenty-four thousand 
sailors called into service. No man in modern time, except 
Napoleon in the famous hundred days, has accomplished a 
greater work than General McClellan: and the departments of 
the army and navy of no nation has ever shown more energy 
and wise efficiency than has been exhibited under our govern- 
ment. Is there nothing-in this to secure the respect of foreign 
nations? It would at least shield us from contemptuous abuse, 
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were it not for a deep and violent feeling of hostility. We 
should not so entirely give up our confidence in the honour and 
rectitude of England towards America, if this unfriendly spirit 
were confined to the secular press. The last hope of justice or 
kind feeling died within us, when we found that leading reli- 
gious papers of Great Britain were equally hostile. Dr. Camp- 
bell (in the organ of the English Congregationalists) tells us 
that we are fighting for an abstraction, and that we are en- 
gaged in a hopeless struggle to subjugate the South. The 
Edinburgh Witness, the organ of the Free Church of Scotland, 
a body to which we are bound by the most intimate ties of bro- 
therhood, publishes and endorses slanders so atrocious as to be 
incredible by any mind from which God had not withdrawn the 
spirit of justice. These slanders are directed principally 
against our President, a man held in respect and affection by 
this whole nation. He may not be a man of polished manners 
or dignified presence. Englishmen, however, know better than 
most men, that the body is not the man. They know not only 
that the highest attributes may belong to a mind encased in an 
uncouth form, but that the blood of kings and nobles may flow 
through limbs of huge proportions. They have seen burly 
dukes, whom no stranger could distinguish either by form or 
carriage from a boniface. We do not claim for Mr. Lincoln 
the graces which a dancing-master can bestow. But we do 
regard him as a man of mind, of unimpeachable integrity, of 
unbending firmness, of kind and gentle feelings, and of genu- 
ine simplicity of character, (the true apostolic e?dexp‘veca) which 
promise to secure him a place in the hearts of his countrymen, 
second to that occupied by no president since the days of 
Washington. To hold up such a man as a monster, in a paper 
professing to be religious and to represent a great ecclesiastical 
organization, is a national insult and injury. 

Nothing, however, so clearly demonstrates the hostile feel- 
ing of England towards this country, as the effect produced by 
the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board of a British 
merchant steamer. The whole country burst forth in one ery 
of indignation. The demand for instant redress was imperious 
and insulting. All negotiation or diplomacy was to be repu- 
diated. Nothing but the immediate restoration of the rebel 
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ambassadors, and an apology for the insufferable outrage and 
insult to the English flag, was to be thought of for a moment. 
The government sent out its imperative demand. Preparations 
were instantly made for war on the largest scale. All expor- 
tation of arms or warlike munitions of any kind to America, 
was forbidden by proclamation. Troops were ostentatiously 
ordered to Canada. A large naval force was collected on our 
coast. The press, liberal and tory, vied with each other in 
violence. Secession flags were exhibited in the theatre, and 
paraded through the streets of London. At no former period 
in the history of England does there appear to have been such 
unanimity and violence of feeling. Even the excellent Harl 
Shaftesbury excuses himself from appearing at a meeting 
appointed to,pray for peace, for fear it should be inferred 
that the supplicants to the Prince of Peace to keep two kin- 
dred nations from shedding each other’s blood, did not sympa- 
thize with the government in its hostility. What was the 
occasion of this violent manifestation of enmity? Simply 
that we had done to England what she many hundreds of 
times had done to us. We had stopped a British merchant 
vessel on the high seas, and taken from her four native born 
American citizens. England has always claimed the right 
to take her subjects wherever they could be found. ‘This she 
did not assert as a belligerent right, but as her prerogative at 
all times, whether of war or peace. She had formally refused 
to renounce that right, even when our government, after the 
commencement of the war of 1812, tendered her peace, if she 
would simply agree to forbear to exercise it. Viewed, there- 
fore, simply in the light of claiming our own citizens, however 
inconsistent in this view of the matter with our own principles, 
England had no right to complain. But this is not the proper 
light in which the arrest of Messrs. Mason and Slidell is to 
be regarded. They were not taken simply as citizens owing 
allegiance to this country, but as enemies, bearing commissions 
and carrying despatches from an organized body arrayed in 
arms against this country. The steamer Trent had. violated 
the laws of nations, and the proclamation of the British Queen, 
in becoming the carrier of those gentlemen on a mission hostile 
to the United States. No English lawyer has ventured to 
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assert that she was not justly liable to seizure and forfeiture. 
The only error charged by the law officers of the crown, is that 
Captain Wilkes, by whom the seizure was made, did not take 
the vessel into port, and have the forfeiture judicially decided. 
In this, it is admitted, he erred. He violated a principle 
which our government has ever asserted. We always pro- 
tested against the justice of permitting any subaltern to adju- 
dicate on the spot, on the nationality and allegiance of men 
found on board of American ships. 

As to this whole matter, the points of agreement and dis- 
agreement between us and England are, 1. She claims the 
right of searching neutral vessels in time of peace. This.we 
deny. 2. Both parties admit the right of search in the time 
of war. That is, they admit that when one nation is at war 
with another, no neutral power is entitled to aid either party; 
and that when there is reason to suspect that a neutral vessel 
is engaged in such hostile act, she is liable to search and 
seizure. 3. It is also agreed that carrying for an enemy any 
person or thing contraband of war.is an act of hostility. 
4. That not only military officers, soldiers, sailors, and muni- 
tions of war, but also despatches are contraband; and, accord- 
ing to Sir William Scott, and to reason, and justice, civil 
officers on a hostile mission are to be included in the list. 
5. It is conceded that the captain of the Trent did receive 
and engage to transport to England, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
knowing them to be ambassadors and bearers of despatches, in 
direct violation of national law, and of the Queen’s proclama- 
tion, and, therefore, that his vessel was justly liable not only 
to search, but to confiscation. 6. That Captain Wilkes erred 
in not bringing the Trent into port for judicial decision. This 
last is the only ground for complaint that England has in the 
case. And this complaint, though valid in itself, she had no 
right to make, because she had so often taken sailors from 
our ships without adjudication, and in other instances had 
assumed the right of this peremptory action. After the battle 
of Waterloo, it was taken for granted that Napoleon would 
endeavour to make his escape to America. The English 
Admiralty, therefore, issued orders to the British cruisers to 
search every American vessel they should encounter, and to 
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take the person of Napoleon into custody wherever found. The 
American ship Virginia, sailing from a port in France at that 
time, was thus overhauled and searched throughout, with the 
avowed purpose of taking their enemy from under the pro- 
tection of the American flag. Whatever, therefore, may be 
thought of the principle, no candid man can refuse to admit, 
that England was fairly estopped by her antecedents from 
making Captain Wilkes’s mistake a ground of complaint. 
But even if she has arrived at the conclusion that she formerly 
did wrong, and has formed the purpose to be more tender of 
the rights of neutrals in the future, the error of the American 
captain was too small to account for subsequent events. His 
offence was not that he fired a shot before the bows of the 
Trent; nor that the Trent was innocent of any violation of 
neutrality; but simply that Captain Wilkes, from the most 
disinterested and benevolent motives, abstained from taking 
his prize into port. This, and this only, as charged by the 
law officers of England, was the head and front of his offend- 
ing. Did this throw a great nation into a frenzy of indigna- 
tion? Was it for this a Christian people seized their arms, 
and shouted to a kindred people, “To your knees, or die!’’? 
The cause is altogether disproportioned to the effect. When 
an engineer raises the valve of an overcharged boiler, the 
opening of the valve is not the cause of the violent outrush of 
steam. It is but the occasion. It is not less evident that the 
affair of the Trent was not the cause, but the occasion, of the 
outbreak of wrath which shook all England. Had there been 
no pent up spirit of enmity, that affair had been as little 
regarded as the lifting the valve of an empty boiler. 

We deeply regret the conduct of England towards this coun- 
try in this the time of our national trial, because it must pro- 
duce permanent alienation; alienation arising from a sense of 
a grievous injury unrighteously inflicted, and alienation arising 
from a loss of confidence in the honour and sincerity of the 
English people. That the most vehement abolitionists should 
take part heart and hand with a rebellion, the object of which 
is to perpetuate and extend slavery, is an offence which no 
ignorance, real or pretended, can explain or justify. It shocks 
the moral sense of the world. England stands before the 
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nations as a people willing and anxious to sacrifice their con- 
science to their interests and jealousies. We do not write this 
under the impulse of hostile feelings to England, much less from 
any desire to increase the sense of wrong and the consequent 
resentment which are now so strongly felt by all Americans. We 
have some readers in Great Britain. It is for them we write. 
We wish to convince them that they have done, and are 
doing us a grievous wrong, and that they have given the whole 
weight of their influence to an evil cause. They have joined 
the wrong against the right. They have come out as the great 
upholders and patrons of the perpetuity and extension of 
slavery. It is with a view of producing this conviction, that in 
the foregoing pages we presented the evidence that England, 
of course with many and honourable exceptions, does sympa- 
thize with this southern rebellion, and we proceed now, in few 
words, to show that in so doing they sympathize with evil, with 
an unrighteous effort to establish a government whose corner- 
stone is domestic slavery. 

It would be difficult, should we fill a volume, to present a 
tithe of the evidence on this subject. In the course of a few 
pages, however, enough may be said to produce conviction in 
every impartial mind. In the first place, it should create some 
misgiving that England stands alone in this matter. The 
other governments of Europe, more or less decidedly manifest 
their sympathy with the United States in this great struggle. 
There are interested classes in France, and elsewhere, who 
take the opposite side. But, as a general remark, what we 
have said is true. We dread nothing, except from Eng- 
land. Especially do Christians on the continent of Europe 
appreciate the true cause of. this conflict, and give us their 
hearty sympathy. When the President of the United States 
appointed a national fast, we received the gratifying assurance 
that they would, and afterwards that they did, unite with us in the 
observance of that solemnity. When the Evangelical Alliance 
met, during the past summer, at Geneva, that body adopted a 
series of resolutions expressing the warmest interest in our 
behalf. Count Gasparin, the noble representative of the mind 
and heart of the friends of Christ in Europe, published, so 
early as last spring, when this rebellion had scarcely raised its 
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hydra head, a book which seemed to glow with the holy fire of 
inspiration. It filled American Christians with wonder and 
delight that God had given to his children abroad such just and 
elevated views of this great crisis in the world’s history. This 
rebellion is a world event. On its suppression or success de- 
pends far more than the fate of this one nation. Count Gasparin 
wrote, just after the Cotton States had formed their Confede- 
racy, and while Virginia and the other border states were trem- 
bling in the balance. Even then, however, he took in the 
true nature and vast proportions of the coming struggle. 
‘“‘Never,” he says, “‘was a more obstinate and more colossal 
strife commenced on earth.’’ That he understood the nature 
of the rebellion, is abundantly evident. ‘It is one thing,” he 
says, ‘‘to hold slaves; it is another to be founded expressly to 
serve the cause of slavery upon earth; this is a new fact in the 
history of mankind. If a Southern Confederacy should ever 
take rank among nations, it will represent slavery, and nothing 
else. I am wrong; it will also represent the African slave 
trade, and the fillibustering system. In any case, the Southern 
Confederacy will be so far identified with slavery, with its pro- 
gress, with the measures designed to propagate it here below, 
that a chain and whip seem to be the only devices to be embroi- 
dered on its flag.” P. 125. ‘One cannot, with impunity, give 
full scope to his imagination, and, in the year of our Lord, 1861, 
set to work to contrive the plan of a confederacy designed to 
protect and propagate slavery. These things will be avenged 
sooner or later. Ah! if the South know how it is that it 
should not succeed, if it comprehended that the North has been 
hitherto its great, its only guarantee!’ P. 148. The anticipa- 
tions entertained by the authors of this great rebellion, he thus 
depicts. ‘Nothing could be more imposing, in fact, if they 
had the least chance of success. The fifteen Southern States, 
already immense, joined to Mexico, Cuba, and Central Ame- 
rica, what a power this would be! And doubtless this power 
would not stop at the Isthmus of Panama: it would be no more 
difficult to reéstablish slavery in Bolivia, on the equator, and in 
Peru, than in Mexico. Thus the patriarchal institution would 
advance to rejoin Brazil, and the dismayed eye would not find 
a single free spot upon which to rest between Delaware Bay 
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and the banks of the Uraguay. Furthermore, this colossal 
negro jail would be stocked by a no less colossal slave-trade; 
baracoons would be refilled in Africa, slave expeditions would 
be organized on a scale hitherto unknown, and whole squad- 
rons of slave-ships (those ‘floating hells,’) would transport 
their cargoes under the Southern colours, proudly unfurled; 
patriotic indignation would be aroused at the mere name of the 
right of search, and the whole world would be challenged to 
defend the liberty of the seas.” 

The author is not unaware that the Southern leaders have 
repudiated the idea of reéstablishing the African slave-trade. 
As to that point, however, he says: ‘Hach one feels instinc- 
tively that no part of the plan can be separated from the 
whole; that it must be great to be respected; that to people 
this vast extent with slaves, the African slave-trade is indis- 
pensable; of course they took care not to avow all this at the 
first moment; it was necessary, in the beginning, to delude 
others, and perhaps themselves; it was necessary to obtain 
recognition. On this account the prudent politicians, who have 
just drawn up the programme of the South, have been careful 
to record in it the prohibition of the African slave-trade, and 
the disavowal of the plans of conquest. But this does not 
prevent the necessities of the position from becoming known 
by and by. True programmes, adapted to the position of 
affairs, are not changed from day to day. I defy the slave 
States, provided their confederation succeeds in existing, to do 
otherwise than seek to extend towards the south; hemmed in 
on all sides by liberty, incessantly provoked by the impossibility 
of preventing the flight of their negroes, they will fall on those 
of their neighbours who are the least capable of resisting, and 
whose territories are most to their convenience. ‘This fact is 
obvious, as it is also obvious that they will have recourse to 
the African slave-trade to people their new possessions. It 
is in vain to deny it, on account of Europe or of the border 
States; the necessities will subsist, and sooner or later they 
will be obeyed. If the border States persist in deluding 
themselves on this point, and fancy that they will always keep 
the monopoly of this infamous supply of negroes, sold at enor- 
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mous prices, this concerns them. In any case, the illusion 
will finally become dispelled.” P. 121—8. 

Taking such just and comprehensive views of the nature 
and designs of the new confederacy, Count Gasparin, as a 
philanthropist and a Christian, gives his hearty support to the 
United States. He fully appreciates the justice and greatness 
of their cause, as well as its difficulties and dangers. ‘‘I have 
not sought,” he says, ‘‘to recount events, but to attempt a 
study, which I believe to be useful to us, and which may also 
not be useless to the United States. We owe them the sup- 
port of our sympathy. It is more important than people 
imagine, to let them hear words of encouragement from us at 
this decisive moment.’’ “The American people are now 
striving to rise. Enterprise as difficult as glorious. What- 
ever may be the issue of the first conflict, just about to be 
decided, this will be only the first conflict. There will be 
many others; the uprising of a great people is not the work 
of a day.’ ‘In wishing the final triumph of the North, we 
wish the salvation of the North and of the South, their com- 
mon greatness, and their lasting prosperity.” He shows, 
moreover, that he has soul enough to appreciate the character 
of the man, whom English and Scotch journalists, secular and 
religious, would hold up to execration. “If,” says Count 
Gasparin, “‘you wish to know what the presidency of Mr. 
Lincoln will be in the end, see in what manner and under 
what auspices it was inaugurated; listen to the words that 
fell from the lips of the new president as he quitted his native 
town. ‘The task which devolves upon me is greater, perhaps, 
than that which has devolved on any other man since the days 
of Washington. I hope that you, my friends, will all pray 
that I may receive that assistance from on high, without which I 
cannot succeed, but with which, success is certain.’ ‘Yes, yes; 
we will pray for you!’ Such was the response of the inhabi- 
tants of Springfield, who weeping, and with uncovered heads, 
witnessed the departure of their fellow-citizen. What a debut 
for a government! Have there been many inaugurations here 
below of such thrilling solemnity? Do uniforms and plumes, 
the roar of cannon, triumphal arches, and vague appeals to 
Providence, equal these simple words: ‘Pray for me!’ ‘We 
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will pray for you!’ Ah! courage, Lincoln! the friends of free- 
dom and of America are with you. Courage! you hold in 
your hands the destinies of a great principle, and a great people. 
Courage! you have to resist your friends, and to face your foes; 
itis the fate of all who seek to do good on earth. Courage! you 
will have need of it to-morrow, in a year, to the end; you will 
have need of it in peace and in war; you will have need of it 
to avert the compromise in peace or war of that noble progress 
which it is your charge to accomplish, more than in conquest 
of slavery. Courage! your réle, as you have said, may be 
inferior to no other, not even to that of Washington; to raise 
up the United States will not be less glorious than to have 
founded them.” We thank God for these noble words. 

The French Christian philanthropist, in entering so intelli- 
gently into the true character of our present struggle, seems 
to have been prescient of danger to this holy cause from Eng- 
land. ‘To her he says: “Let England beware! it were better 
for her to lose Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar, than the glorious 
position which her struggle against slavery and the slave-trade 
has secured her in the esteem of nations. Even in our age 
of armed frigates and rifled cannon, the chief of all powers, 
thank God, is moral power. Woe to the nation that disre- 
gards it, and consents to immolate its principles to its interests! 
From the beginning of the present conflict, the enemies of 
England, and they are numerous, have predicted that the cause 
of cotton will weigh heavier in her scales than the cause of 
justice and liberty. They are preparing to judge her by 
her conduct in the American crisis. Once more, let her 
beware!” 

That European Christians, free from perverting influences, 
take this just and elevated view of our national conflict, ought 
of itself to lead Christians in England to doubt the righteous- 
ness of their hostility to a cause which appears so worthy of 
support to God’s people elsewhere. But, in the second place, 
that the rebellion with which we are now contending is made in 
the interests of slavery, is apparent from the fact that only the 
slave states take part in it, and that hostility to the general 
government is in exact proportion to the predominance of 
slavery within their own borders. The slave states are divided 
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into classes, differing from each other in their productions, in 
the character of the people, as well as in climate. In those 
producing cotton, rice, and sugar, the number of slaves is far 
greater in proportion to the whites than in those further north. 
It was in the Gulf, or cotton region, that secession had its 
origin. Those states separated from the Union and formed a 
confederacy before any of the other class joined in the revolt. 
It was long doubtful whether any of the farming slave states 
would take part with the extreme South. There was an over- 
whelming majority against secession and in favour of the 
Union, in North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Delaware, and Maryland. Of these states, the four last 
named remain in the Union, and are contributing their quota 
of men and money to uphold the federal cause. In the three 
former, (Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee,) the sympa- 
thizers with the South were able to carry their states into the 
Southern Confederacy; not, however, on the issue of secession, 
but in opposition to coercion. When the cotton states sepa- 
rated from the Union, Mr. Lincoln, in his inaugural address, 
assured them that he did not contemplate waging war against 
them, or employing the forces of the United States to coerce 
them into submission. He simply avowed that, in obedience to 
his oath to support the Constitution, he should take measures 
to collect the duties on foreign importations, and assert the 
right of the Union to the possession and safe-keeping of the 
public property. In this posture things remained in abeyance 
until the bombardment of Fort Sumter. This was regarded as 
an act of open hostility. The President immediately issued his 
proclamation calling for seventy-five thousand volunteers, not 
to make war on the South, but to carry into effect the purposes 
avowed in his inaugural address. This was denounced by the 
South as coercion. The esprit de corps which pervades the 
slave states, was so roused as to carry the three states already 
mentioned over to the confederacy. The simple fact, therefore, 
that this rebellion is confined to the slave states, and that it 
had its origin in those states in which the slave interest is alto- 
gether predominant, and that only a minority of the border 
states have been induced to join it, is decisive evidence of its 
being made in the interests of slavery. 
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Thirdly, the whole history of the country and of the present 
controversy, precludes all doubt on this subject. There are in 
the United States not far from four millions of slaves. There 
are about three hundred and fifty thousand slave owners, who, 
with their families, make about two millions of persons directly 
interested in this kind of property. To these slave owners a 
very large proportion of the land, especially in the cotton 
states, belongs. The annual product of this vast amount of 
slave labour, in cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, is to be 
counted by hundreds of millions. The slave interest, therefore, 
viewed in its material aspect, is immense. The influence be- 
longing to such a number of persons, and to such an amount of 
property, must be exceedingly great. Slave property, more- 
over, is, from its nature, peculiarly sensitive. It is felt to be 
precarious. There is the danger of insurrections, of escape, of 
interference from hostile influence. It therefore requires to be 
specially guarded. Stringent laws are made for its security. 
Everything which tends to render the slaves discontented, is 
resisted as a deadly evil. The discussion of the lawfulness or 
of the evils of slavery becomes a real danger; and those known 
to be adverse to the institution are regarded as enemies. It is 
further evident that these slave owners, having peculiar inte- 
rests and being under peculiar influences, form a distinct and 
intimately associated class. It is said that the hay-crop in this 
country exceeds in value the cotton crop. But the hay grow- 
ers do not form a distinct class in society; neither do manufac- 
turers, nor merchants, in the same sense or to the same extent, 
as do the slave owners. The latter, therefore, act together in 
any great political movement. Their property being thus 
peculiar, and the rightfulness of their tenure, and especially the 
wisdom and justice of perpetuating the institution being a mat- 
ter vehemently doubted and debated, it has become an axiom 
with them that slave owners are never safe in any community 
unless they have the controlling power. This is true, provided 
the community have the legal right, as well as the power, to 
legislate on the subject. 

Slavery has been abolished in the dependencies of France 
and England, because the slaveholders were the minority. It 
has in like manner disappeared from all the states of this 
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Union, where non-slaveholders were in the ascendency. Under 
the Constitution of the United States, which prohibits all inter- 
ference by the general government in the municipal affairs of 
the several states, slavery was secure. But this, many of the 
Southern planters were slow to believe. They were afraid to 
trust to the guaranties of the Constitution, and therefore, as 
long at least as thirty years ago, it was said by representative 
men, that as soon as the South ceased to control the Union, it 
must set up for itself. For the last twenty years, disunion has 
been on this ground openly advocated, and skilful and per- 
sistent efforts have been constantly made to bring the public 
mind at the South to this conclusion. The South, up to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, has controlled the Union. Of this 
there is no doubt, and it is often boastfully asserted as proof of 
the inherent superiority of the South to the North. Although 
less than a third of the free population of the country, and 
possessing less than a third of its wealth, it has had eleven 
presidents out of sixteen; seventeen judges of the Supreme 
Court out of twenty-eight; fourteen attorney-generals out of 
nineteen; sixty-one presidents of the Senate out of seventy- 
seven; twenty-one speakers of the House of Representatives 
out of thirty-three; eighty foreign ministers out of one hundred 
and thirty-four. The like disparity runs throughout all the 
officers of the general government. Nothing can more clearly 
evince the dominance of the slave power in the councils of the 
nation. Our foreign and domestic policy has been in like sub- 
jection to Southern influence. There is nothing surprising or 
abnormal in this. The slaveholders, although a minority, have 
always held the balance of power. Of two contending candi- 
dates, he was sure to succeed who could secure the Southern 
vote. Everything, therefore, was promised and given to obtain 
that support. Besides this, the slave power has not only been 
thus the arbiter in all struggles for place or influence, but it 
has always threatened disunion, if it was not satisfied in its 
demands. Disunion and its consequences have’ ever been 
regarded as. the most dire of national calamities. To avoid it, 
the North were willing to submit to everything. To this day, 
Northern men would have gladly allowed the South to have 
every president, two-thirds of all offices of trust and power, to 
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control our commercial relations at her pleasure, and to have 
her own way in everything, rather than risk the destruction of 
our national unity and life. 

The South has always been treated as a spoilt child, to which 
the other members of the family gave up for the sake of peace. 
It was not until her demands touched the conscience of the 
‘North, that a stop was put to. concession. If she loved slavery, 
she might take what measures she saw fit to cherish and per- 
petuate it. But when she demanded, as the condition of her 
continuance in the Union, that the nation, as a nation, should 
love it, should legalize and extend it; that every foot of the 
territory of the United States, so long as it remained under 
the control of the general government, should be slave terri- 
tory; that the area of slavery should advance whenever and 
wherever the nation enlarged its boundaries, then the reason, 
heart, and conscience of the North said, No!—you may hold 
slaves, if you please, but you shall not make slaveholders of us. 
This was the cause of disunion. It was the determination of 
the South to convert all the territories (as distinguished from 
the states) into slave territory, and to require the enactment of 
slave laws by the general government, that led to the refusal 
of the North to make further concessions to the slave power. 

Our English friends may not at once understand this. A 
few words may render it intelligible. From the foundation of 
our government until a very recent period, slavery was admit- 
ted by the North and the South, as by all other nations, to be 
@ municipal institution, depending for its existence upon the 
lex loci. This principle,has been recognised by numerous 
decisions, as well of the federal as of the state courts, and by 
those of the slave states as frequently as by those of the free 
states. From this principle it follows, that if a master takes 
his slave into a free state, to England, Canada, New York, ’ 
Pennsylvania, or anywhere else where slavery is not by law 
established, he loses all legal control over him. The slave 
thereby becomes free. It follows, also, or rather it is included 
in what has been said, that if the United States possessed or 
acquired territory in which slavery did not already exist, 
slaveholders, although free to take any species of property 
which other men may take into such territories, could have no 
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security therein for their slave property. It was also held 
by all parties, that the general government, having sole legis- 
lative control over the territories not yet formed into states, 
had the right to establish or to prohibit therein slavery at their 
discretion.’ This power Congress exercised on repeated occa- 
sions, with the concurrence and codperation of the Southern 
senators and representatives. As the operation of this prin- 
ciple was likely to exclude slavery from the new territories, 
and prevent slaveholders from having, as they regarded it, an 
equal interest in the common property of the nation, various 
expedients were adopted to satisfy their demands. In 1820 | 
it was enacted, in the famous Missouri Compromise, that 
slavery should be for ever prohibited north of latitude 86° 30’, 
and not prohibited south of that line. This law was passed by 
Southern votes and influences. Next the principle was adopted, 
that the people living in any territory might establish or pro- 
hibit slavery, as they saw fit, but that Congress should not 
interfere one way or the other. This is what, in Western 
phraseology, was called the doctrine of “‘squatter sovereignty.” - 
This also, for a while, secured the earnest support of the ma- 
jority of Southern statesmen. Soon, however, it was found 
that this would not answer their purpose. Northern emigrants 
to the unoccupied lands of the West, were likely greatly to out- 
number those from the South; if, therefore, it were to be left 
to the inhabitants of the territories to determine their destiny, 
they would in most instances inevitably become free. This 
led to the adoption of the principle, that neither Congress nor 
the territorial legislatures had the right to prohibit slavery in 
any of the territories of the United States; that Southern 
planters had the right to carry their slaves wherever Northern 
farmers could lawfully take their horses; and that as Congress 
enacted laws for the protection of all other kinds of property 
in the territories, it was bound to pass laws for the like security 
of property in slaves. As this converts all the territories of 
the United States into slaveholding communities, and devolves 
on the general government the duty of establishing slavery 
wherever the Constitution bears sway outside of the established 
free states, and assumes-that whenever new territory shall be 
acquired, whether by purchase or conquest, whether North or 
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South, it shall be instanter transformed into slave territory, 
by the mere action of the Constitution, it proved to be more 
than the yielding North could bear. Mr. Lincoln was elected 
on a platform which repudiated this new doctrine, and asserted 
what had been the faith of the founders of our government, 
and of all our illustrious statesmen, viz. that slavery has no 
right to exist where the lea loci does not expressly create or 
recognise it. His election was the signal for revolt. It was 
held to decide the question that the North would not grant 
the South her new discovered right of carrying slavery 
wherever the Constitution of the United States was in force. 
Although the illustrious Henry Clay had long since declared, 
that no power on earth should ever force him to vote for the 
introduction of slavery into any territory where it did not 
previously exist; and although even Jefferson Davis, now pre- 
sident of the new confederacy, had himself, as senator, voted 
for the prohibition of slavery by Congress, yet as an occasion 
for disunion was all that was desired, Mr. Lincoln’s election 
was hailed with public rejoicing in Charleston, and steps were 
immediately taken to carry into effect the long-cherished plans 
of disunion. It is thus apparent that the preservation and 
extension of slavery is the sole object of this rebellion, so far 
as it dares to be avowed. 

It may be true, and doubtless is true, as the Hon. Alexander 
Hi. Stephens, who for a long time nobly resisted the movement, 
that the chief instigators of this revolt were actuated by disap- 
pointed ambition, but this does not affect the character of the 
rebellion as a whole. Its avowed object, that which was pre- 
sented in order to arouse and secure the codperation of the 
slave states, was the security and extension of slavery. In 
the ordinance ‘of secession passed by South Carolina, the only 
reason presented to justify her, in the sight of heaven and 
earth, for breaking up the Union of these States, is that slavery 
was endangered. It complains that for twenty-five years a 
system of agitation had been in operation against slavery, that 
at last it had secured the aid of the common government in the 
election of ‘a man to the high office of President of the 
United States, whose opinions and purposes are hostile to 
slavery;’’ and that the South was to be excluded from the 
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common territory. It was for slavery, and for nothing else, 
South Carolina seceded. The speech of Mr. Stephens, after 
his election to the vice-presidency of the new Confederacy, 
gives the fullest and most explicit exposition of the design and 
principles of the confederates. ‘‘The new constitution has put 
at rest for ever,” he says, ‘“‘all the agitating questions relating 
to our peculiar institution—African slavery, as it exists among 
us—the proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. 
This was the immediate cause of the late rupture and present 
revolution. Jefferson, in his forecast, had anticipated this as 
‘the rock on which the old Union would split.” He was right. 
What was conjecture with him, is now a realized fact.” After 
referring to the fact that Jefferson, and other statesmen of that 
day, believed not “the enslavement of the African was in 
violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, 
socially, morally, and politically,” he goes on to say, “‘ Those 
ideas, however, were fundamentally wrong. They rested 
upon the assumption of the equality of races. This was an 
error. It was a sandy foundation, and the idea of a govern- 
ment built upon it, when the storm came and the wind blew, it 
fell. Our new government is founded upon exactly the oppo- 
site idea; its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests upon 
the great truth that the negro is not equal to the white man; 
that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his natural 
and moral condition. ‘This, our new government, is the first in 
the history of the world, based upon this great physical, philo- 
sophical, and moral truth.’ Anti-slavery men, he says, are 
fanatics, because they assume ‘“‘that the negro is equal, and 
hence is entitled to equal privileges and rights with the white 
man. Ifthe premises were correct, their conclusions would be 
logical and just; but their premises being wrong, their whole 
argument fails.”” We cannot stop to remark on this as a spe- 
men of logic. Because, as now found in the South, the negro 
is not equal to the white man, therefore he must be doomed to 
perpetual slavery, is the argument. But unless he is so infe- 
rior as to be for ever incapable of freedom, he cannot justly be 
permanently enslaved. 'T'wo things are falsely assumed against 
the negro; first, that his oe oniteg is so great that his normal 
condition in plaen to a white man is that of a slave; and that 
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his inferiority is inherent and unalterable. The logic of the 
Turk is as sound as that of Mr. Stephens; women are inferior 
to men, therefore they should for ever be slaves. We are not, 
however, to be turned aside to show the atrocity of the principle 
on which the new Confederacy is founded. Our object is simply 
to show what that principle is, by Southern statesmen, avowed 
to be. It is not for us, says Mr. Stephens, to question God's 
ordinances. He has made one race inferior to another. “Our 
Confederacy,” he tells the world, ‘‘is founded upon principles in 
strict conformity with these laws. This stone, which was reject- 
ed by the first builders, is become the chief stone of the corner in 
our new edifice.” This is the edifice which anti-slavery Eng- 
land is aiding to raise, and for the sake of which she seems 
willing to shed rivers of blood. Surely God must have given 
her up to delusion. 

To Americans, it is no more necessary to prove that this South- 
ern rebellion is made in the interest of slavery, than it is to 
prove that charcoal is black. We are writing, however, for those 
whose interest it is to deny it; who must deny it, to shield 
themselves from self-contempt and self-reprobation. This de- 
nial, however, being made in face of facts patent to the 
whole world, can avail them little. If it saves them, for the 
moment, from self-condemnation, it cannot save them from the 
condemnation of the world. We shall advert to only one other 
source of proof on this subject. The nature of a disease may 
often be determined by the nature of the remedies. So the 
character of the struggle which now rends our unhappy coun-_ 
try, can be learned from the means proposed, first to prevent, 
and afterwards to arrest it. These means had reference to one 
object from first to last; and that object was to satisfy the 
demands of the South in relation to slavery. This collision has 
been long foreseen, or at least apprehended. The framers of 
our Constitution thought they gave every reasonable security to 
the South, by providing, first, that while in all other states 
population was to be the basis of representation, in the South 
three-fifths of the slaves, although held as property, should be 
represented. This rule gives the South nineteen or twenty more 
representatives in Congress than it would be entitled to on the 
basis of its white population. Secondly, by withholding all 
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authority from the federal government to interfere with slavery 
in any form within the limits of the several states; and, 
thirdly, by the provision for the rendition of fugitives from 
service. 

There is another feature of our Constitution, which, although 
not intended for the exclusive benefit of the South, has worked 
very much in its favour. The Senate of the United States is 
composed of two senators from each state, without regard to its 
extent of territory, to its population, or its wealth. The slave 
states, although having but little more than one-third of the. 
white population of the country, had thirty senators, and the 
free states thirty-two. These are the constitutional provisions 
for the security of slavery; but they did not satisfy the South. 
The slaveholders, through their representative men, urged that 
it was not enough that the general government had not the 
right to abolish slavery, but the security of that institution 
required that it should not have the power to do it. To secure 
this end, it was urged that whenever a free state was admitted 
to the Union, it should be balanced by the admission of a new 
slave state; so that in the Senate, at least, the equality should 
be preserved. Another plan, first proposed by Mr. Calhoun, 
and urged last winter by Senator Hunter, of Virginia, was to 
alter the Constitution, so as to provide for the election of two 
presidents, one from the slave and the other from the free 
states, whose joint signatures should be requisite to the validity 
of any act of Congress. The exorbitancy of these demands is 
not perceived, if we have in our mind the whole South as terri- 
torially a moiety of the Union. We must remember that these 
demands had for their object to secure for three hundred and 
fifty thousand slave-owners, and their immediate dependents, 
equal power to the residue of the thirty millions of our people. 
Southern writers say, that in all these controversies, a South- 
erner is a slaveholder. This is his distinctive characteristic. 
And, of course, if a man is not a slaveholder, he is not a South- 
erner, and is not to be so regarded, no matter where he lives. 
In point of fact, the non-slaveholding whites of the South, 
although outnumbering the slaveholders three or four times 
over, are never taken into account. ‘Their interests, and even 
their existence, are ignored. 
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After the secession movement had actually begun, all the 
efforts to arrest its progress had exclusive reference to slavery. 
First, the resolution was unanimously adopted by Congress, 
declaring that the general government had no right to interfere 
with slavery within the several states. The president and 
every department of the government gave every assurance that 
all the guaranties of the Constitution should be faithfully 
observed. Secondly, Senator Crittenden proposed that slavery 
should be for ever prohibited in the territories north of latitude 

- 36° 30’, and legally established in all territories now possessed, 

or to be hereafter acquired by the United States, south of that 
latitude. Thirdly, what is called the border state proposition, 
was, that slavery should be prohibited north of 86° 30’, and 
not prohibited south of that line; its establishment or non- 
establishment being left for future decision. Fourthly, Mr. 
Adams, now our minister at the court of St. James, introduced 
a bill proposing to erect all our territory into separate states, 
with or without slavery. Those territories which had already 
admitted slavery, would constitute slave states; and those 
which had not, would constitute free states. It is not our 
object to discuss the merits of either of these plans, but simply 
to call attention to the fact, that they all had reference to 
slavery. That was the only subject in controversy. It is 
therefore undeniable, that the perpetuity and extension of 
slavery was the object of the rebellion, which these compro- 
mises were designed to prevent or to arrest. 

Having thus proved that this is a pro-slavery rebellion, we 
propose to show, in few words, that it is altogether unjustifiable, 
and that it has been consummated by the grossest acts of 
treachery and spoliation. The leaders of the enterprise, in- 
deed, assumed the ground that no justification is necessary. 
The several states, they say, entered the Union at their own 
free will, and are at liberty to leave it when they please. It 
is enough to say in reference to this view of our federal Con- 
stitution, that it was universally rejected, north and south, 
until within the last twenty or thirty years; and since that 
period it has been advocated only by a set of extreme political 
theorists. It is intrinsically absurd. Who can believe that a 
government would give fifteen millions of dollars for Louisiana, 
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ten millions for Texas, five millions for Florida, if those states 
would within a week declare themselves out of the Union? 
Well does Count Gasparin say—‘‘ Never yet existed on earth 
a federal compact conceived in this wise—The states which 
form a part of this league will remain in it only till it pleases 
them to leave it. Such, notwithstanding, is the formula on 
which the Southern theorists make a stand. Among the 
anarchical doctrines that our age has seen hatched (and they 
are numerous,) this seems to me worthy of occupying the place 
of honour. ‘This right of separation is simply the léberwm veto, 
resuscitated for the benefit of federal institutions. As in the 
horseback Diets of Poland, a single opposing vote could put a 
stop to everything, so that it only remained to vote by sabre- 
strokes, so confederations, recognising the right of separation, 
would have no other resort than brute force; for no great 
nation can allow itself to be killed without defending itself.” 
(P. 108.) 

The leaders of this movement, of course, advance certain 
reasons to vindicate the exercise of their assumed right to 
break up this government. They say that the compact has 
been violated; that fugitive slaves have not been restored, 
agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution; and that the 
Constitution itself was virtually annulled by the election of 
Mr. Lincoln. The complaint about the non-rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves is a mere pretext. The cotton, or Gulf states, are 
so far removed from the Northern frontiers that they suffered 
little or nothing from that source. Besides, the general 
government has ever been faithful to the constitutional com- 
pact in this regard. Congress not only enacted a stringent 
fugitive slave law, but every department of the government, 
judicial and executive, was strenuous in carrying it into effect. 
The Hon. Mr. Douglas once said in his place in the Senate, 
that for one fugitive slave liberated by illegal action at the 
North, he could adduce the case of ten northern freemen out- 
raged at the South. As to the abrogation of the Constitution 
by the election of Mr. Lincoln, it can only mean, that the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution given by the extreme South was 
repudiated by those who voted for that gentleman. But when 
it is remembered that no sentiment has been uttered by 
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Mr. Lincoln, as President, which he does not hold in common 
with Washington, Jefferson, and other founders of our Consti- 
tution, it is obvious that this plea is almost devoid of meaning. 
It is plain that the South has no oppression to complain of. 
She has always had more than her due share in the representa- 
tion, and in the executive authority of the country. No act of 
Congress, of any political importance, has ever been passed 
without the concurrence of Southern men. The South has 
prospered—has increased in population, wealth, and power, 
under the beneficent operation of the national government. 
Slaveholders have rebelled, not on account of the past, but for 
the sake of the future. To realize their scheme of a vast 
empire founded on slavery, they have not hesitated to endea- 
vour to overthrow a government which they had sworn to 
support, and involve the nation in all the horrors of a civil 
war. 

This rebellion, thus without any just provocation, was inaugu- 
rated by treachery and spoliation. Members of the cabinet, 
of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives, under 
their official oaths to support the Constitution of the country, 
and while receiving its pay, were plotting its overthrow. Mr. 
Floyd, Secretary of War, in an address to the people at Rich- 
mond, stated that General Scott, as early as September 1860, 
presented to the administration of Mr. Buchanan a programme 
for the arming and garrisoning the Southern forts, which, if 
carried out, would have rendered secession impossible. It was 
his boast, his claim to Southern gratitude, that he had prevented 
the adoption of that plan. The Southern forts, therefore, were 
designedly left unarmed and unoccupied, in order that they might 
fall an easy prey to the seceding states. Immense quantities 
of arms, and other munitions of war, were transferred to the 
South, in order that it might be prepared for rebellion. All 
such munitions, and the arsenals, mints, and other public pro- 
perty, were seized and appropriated, even in many cases before 
the acts of secession were passed. Officers in the navy and 
army, high in rank, threw up their commissions, and, wherever 
possible, surrendered the troops under their command, and the 
public property at their control, to the rebel authorities. Mer- 
cantile debts, to the amount of three hundred millions of dol- 
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lars, owed by Southern to Northern merchants, have been can- 
celled; all stocks of the several seceding states held by men 
faithful to the Union have been forfeited. Such is the cha- 
racter of the rebellion which England, and, as it would seem, 
the English people, are disposed to aid by every means in 
their power. 

Englishmen tell us that this is a struggle for power; that 
the North is endeavouring to subjugate the South; or that, 
at the best, we are fighting for an abstraction. It is plain, 
however, from the preceding statement, that we are fighting 
for our national existence; that the avowed object of the war, 
that is, formally and authoritatively by Congress and the 
President, is simply to uphold the Constitution in its integrity, 
and in its legitimate authority. In the accomplishment of 
this object, not only our national honour, our name and place 
among the nations of the earth, the free and normal develop- 
ment of our institutions, but the most important material 
interests of the country are at stake. It is almost physically 
impossible that this country should be divided. The mouths 
of the Mississippi must be in the possession of the millions 
who dwell upon its banks. To secure that object the nation 
gladly paid fifteen millions of dollars, and it cannot now be 
relinquished. In order to secure the port of Pensacola, and 
the harbour at Key West, five millions were paid for Florida, 
and nearly a hundred millions expended in her Indian wars, 
and for the navy yards and fortifications. It is impossible 
that the nation should give up these points, essential to the 
security of its commerce. In short, it might as well be said 
that England would be fighting for an abstraction, should she 
refuse to submit without a struggle to the secession of Scot- 
land and Ireland from the British crown, and their erection 
into independent and hostile governments. 

But, it is said, admitting the war to be a righteous one, it 
is nevertheless hopeless. Disunion is a fact accomplished. 
The North can never conquer the South. Eleven millions of 
people, we. are told by English Christians, can never be sub- 
jugated. That may be very true. But, in the first place, 
there are not eleven millions 'to be subjugated. And, in the 
second place, subjugation is not the object aimed at. Eleven 
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millions is the whole number of the population of the fifteen 
slave states. From this are to be deducted, first, four million 
five hundred thousand slaves, and free coloured people; and, 
secondly, two million five hundred thousand white population 
of the border states, which have not joined the rebellion. This 
reduces the number of our antagonists to something like five 
millions instead of eleven. Still further reduction is to be made 
on account of the vast numbers of Union-men scattered through 
the Confederate States. The great mistake, however, of these 
English writers, is the assumption that the object of the 
general government is the subjugation of the four or five 
millions of people. It is not subjugation, but the deliverance 
of the seceding states themselves from the domination of a 
tyrannical minority. When the Independents under Cromwell 
overthrew the British monarchy, the mass of the people were 
quiescent, and submitted to the authority of the Protector. 
The English people were not subjugated when the appearance 
of General Monk’s army emboldened them to throw off the 
bonds of the new government, and to return to their allegiance 
to the house of Stuart. Neither will the South be subjugated, 
when the advance of the Federal armies enable the people to 
emancipate themselves from the dominion of the slaveholders, 
and to resume their wonted place in the American Union. 

It is a great error to assume that the white population of 
the South is either homogeneous or unanimous. There is, 
indeed, a very great difference between the different slave 
states. No one would think of comparing the civilization, or 
condition of society, in Virginia, with that which exists in the 
Southwest—especially in Texas and Arkansas. The cotton 
states are the only real seceding states. In them, the popu- 
lation is divided into three classes: first, the slaveholders; 
secondly, the poor whites; and thirdly, the free whites inhabit- 
ing the mountainous districts, where there is little or nothing 
of slave labour, and where free labour is not considered a dis- 
grace. These are true freemen of the mountaineer type. It 
is the slaveholders, who are a small minority of the popula- 
tion, by whom, and for whose sake this rebellion has been 
made. Not even all of this class approved of the measure. 
Many of them regarded it as insane and suicidal. Alexander 
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H. Stephens, the most honoured statesman of the South, long 
and strenuously resisted it. We have heard from the lips of 
men born and educated at the South, and owning large num- 
bers of slaves, the severest condemnation of secession and 
disunion. The Southern papers contained lamentations and 
threats directed against the rich, as a class, for holding back 
from the rebellion, through fear of losing their money. As 
a body, however, there is no doubt that the slaveholders in 
the cotton states earnestly desire independence. As to the 
numerous class called ‘‘poor whites,” they are poor in every 
respect; poor in property, in education, and in influence. 
Mr. William Gregg, in an address delivered before the South 
Carolina Institute, in 1851, estimated the number of white 
people in that state ‘“‘who ought to work, and who do not, or 
who are so employed as to be wholly unproductive to the state, 
at one hundred and twenty thousand.’’ These people, he says, 
are “wholly neglected, and are suffered to while away an exist- 
ence but one step in advance of the Indian of the forest.” 
There are not much more than three hundred thousand white 
people in South Carolina, and of these, we are told, that nearly 
one-half are in a state of ignorance, want, and barbarism, little 
above that of savages! Does any other civilized state in 
Christendom exhibit such a condition of its people! This is 
proud South Carolina! These poor whites, nevertheless, are 
great advocates of slavery. They are free, and therefore they 
are above the negro. It is their only distinction. They can 
easily be roused, therefore, to oppose what they are told is 
abolitionism, and to support a pro-slavery government. Never- 
theless, they are, and are felt to be, a dangerous class. When 
evil comes, when fears are entertained of servile insurrections, 
and these poor whites are called upon to patrol the country, to 
keep guard over their own cabins as well as over the mansions 
of the planters, then they ask themselves the question—why 
they should thus watch, and thus tremble for their own lives 
and those of their families, to uphold a system which makes 
the few rich and the many poor. This we have heard from 
men who were born and passed their whole lives at the South. 
It is not, however, a matter to be wondered at, that the slave- 
owners, as a class, have supreme control, and have been able 
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for the time to enlist the whole resources of the country in 
their support. This unanimity is, however, merely superficial. 
In no one of the cotton states did the leaders venture to sub- 
mit the question of secession to a popular vote. They dreaded 
the opposition of the non-slaveholding majorities. It is on 
those majorities the government rely for the restoration of the 
Union. It is not subjugation, but emancipation of the people 
from a selfish and tyrannical minority, this great war is in- 
tended to accomplish. 

Should the prediction, however, of our English kinsmen be 
accomplished; should this Union be dismembered, and the 
Southern Confederacy, whose corner-stone is slavery, establish 
its independence, what will be the result? Nothing but Omni- 
science can answer that question. But what is the dream 
which the leaders in this rebellion hope to realize? It is the 
establishment of an empire, in which capital shall own labour; 
in which one race shall have all wealth and power, and the 
other shall be slaves—not for a time, or during a transition 
state, but permanently, as the best organization of society. 
This state of civilization, involving of necessity the barbarism, 
ignorance, degradation, and misery of the majority of the 
people, is not only to be perpetuated, but indefinitely extended. 
For this end, this glorious Union—founded by God, as all good 
people hoped and believed, to be the home of the free, the 
refuge of the oppressed, the instrument in his hand for the 
dissemination of Christianity and civil liberty throughout the 
world—is to be overturned. 

We earnestly pray that England may be saved from the 
guilt of favouring such a cause. Sure we are, that if she, or 
any other foreign nation, should openly take part with this 
rebellion, it will excite the millions of the North to ungovern- 
able frenzy, and produce a scene of desolation, over which men 
and angels may well weep. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Some of the Mistakes of Educated Men. The Biennial Address before 
the Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. 


Among college anniversary addresses we have rarely met 
with one so full of valuable practical remarks, on the subject 
of which it treats, as this. It is clearly the fruit of long 
observation and experience in the department of life to which 
it pertains. With hardly an attempt at that literary ornamen- 
tation, which forms the principal feature of the greater number 
of such productions, and yet with a peculiar grace and felicity 
of style, it presents a series of considerations of the most vital 
interest to literary and professional men. Recognising work 
as the only effector of all that genius as well as learning can 
conceive, it proposes for its subject the means of retaining 
both body and mind in working condition; and the mistakes 
of educated men mentioned are such as go to impair the capa- 
city of the body to subserve the purposes of the mind, which 
cramp, embarrass, or dissipate the energies of the mind itself, 
or interfere with the facility or effect of effort. The subject is 
familiar, the remarks in themselves far from recondite; they 
will be accepted as just and valuable, and perfectly natural, 
and yet not one ina hundred ever thought them into such a 
practical shape. As was proper to the occasion on which they 
were uttered, they are framed to correct the mistaken notions 
of young men, yet coming from the heart of mature experience, 
they have profitable suggestions for all. ‘We talk a great 
deal about genius. What we say, is no doubt all very fine. 
But, much as it may seem to you to be letting the subject 
down, depend upon it, you will not go far astray practically, 
if you define genius to be an extraordinary capacity for labour. 
I know well enough that such a definition does not exhaust 
the idea. But I have taken some pains to investigate the 
problem of the productions of genius, and the nearer in any 
given case-I have been able to get at the very interior essence 
of things, the more have I. been satisfied that no world-wide 
greatness was ever achieved, except where there has been a 
prodigious capacity for work. Genius, at least that kind which 
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achieves greatness, is not fitful. It has an iron will, as well 
as an eagle eye.’ ‘Now it is obvious that in order to any 
such career, the body must have adequate powers of endurance. 
Long continued mental labour, especially where the feelings 
are enlisted, makes fearful drafts upon the bodily frame.” 
“‘My first advice, then, to young men pursuing or completing 
a course of liberal studies, is, take care of your bodily health. 
Without this your intellectual attainments will be shorn of 
more than half their value. I dwell upon this point, and em- 
phasize it, because on every side of me, in professional life, 
and especially in the clerical profession, I-see so many help- 
less, hopeless wrecks. Verily, there is some grievous mistake 
among us in this matter.” 

“T do not propose to tell how this strong physical health 
is to be secured. All I wish is to call your attention to the 
subject.” ‘Let me, however, say this much. We must live 
more in the open air than we do. We must warm our blood 
less by closed rooms and air-tight stoves, and more by oxygen 
breathed upon the beautiful hill sides. We must spend more 
time in innocent outdoor amusements.” ‘When a professional 
man is exhausted by intellectual labour, it is not in a dismal, 
solitary walk to recuperate him. Better let him pull off his 
coat, and join the young folks on the green in some kind of 
honest game.” ‘Do not misunderstand me. I am not for 
turning life into a holiday. My views of life are serious, 
almost severe. But, for the stern realities of duty, we all 
need, and none more than those who do brain work, the 
recuperation which comes from active amusement in the free 
open air.” - 

As one of the effects of this fine bodily health in connection 
with mental culture, he remarks upon the greater capacity of 
the senses, that in their healthy action, and in the service of 
a well disciplined intellect, they collect more valuable mate- 
rial for thinking. ‘The man who has learned drawing or 
painting, sees more than other men do. The man who has 
studied music, hears more. The cultivation of the eye, the ear, 
the hand, and of the other bodily organs and senses, multiplies 
in an ever increasing ratio the occupations and capabilities of 
the mind.”’ 

In a similar manner the author discourses of methods going 
to fortify and facilitate the exertions of literary men, under 
heads referring to comfort and facility in work; to persistence 
in occupation; to methods of maintaining freshness and variety 
of thought, and suggestions concerning the application of cul- 
ture in letters and in society. 
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Without pretending to any superior wisdom on these import- 
ant topics, the author treats of them in a plain and sensible 
manner, calculated to arrest attention, and guide observation 
to useful practical results. We recommend the discourse to 
the consideration of those to whose interests it is addressed. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ; being the Hulsean 
for the year 1859. With Notes, critical, historical, and explanatory. 
By ©. J. Ellicott, B. D., Prof. of Divinity, King’s College, London; late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; author of Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
59 Washington street. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George 
S. Blanchard. 1862. Pp. 382. 


An able book by an able man. It deals with the facts rather 
than with doctrines or truths of the gospel history. It de- 
signs to harmonize, synchronize, and to illustrate those facts. 
It is also apologetic in its character, being designed to vindi- 
cate the historical verity of the Evangelists. It is, therefore, 
a very seasonable and valuable book. 


The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and Hdited by James 
Spedding, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Robert Leslie 
Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Douglas 
Denon Heath, Barrister at Law; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. II. Boston: Published by Brown & Taggart. 1861. 


This is a new volume of the elegant, convenient edition of 
Lord Bacon's Works, now in the course of publication by 
Messrs. Brown & Taggart, of Boston. We have repeatedly 
called the attention of our readers to this important enter- 
prise. 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By J. 
A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Divi- 
sion Second. From the end of the fourth century to the present time. 
Vol. I. Translated by the Rev. D. W. Simon, Manchester. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 38 George street. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Dub- 
lin: John Robertson. 1861. Pp. 456. 


This is volume tenth of the third series of Clark’s Fonvgn 
Theological Library. Dorner’s History of the Ductrine of the 
Person of Christ is by far the most ¢xtended and thorough 
which has ever been published. -{¢ ig a work of immense labour 
and research ; written With an apparent spirit of fidelity, but 


“geverthelesa colourey, more or less, from beginning to end, by 


the Peculiar phi; osophic opinions of the writer. It is a work 

to RE studied and used, but not to be implicitly followed as a 
+ (es.027 

guide* 
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Theological and Homiletical Commentary’ on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. 
From the German of J. P. Lange, D. D., Professor in the University of 
Bonn. By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, Ph. D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. Pp. 462. 1861. 

This is volume ninth of Clark’s third series. Professor 
Lange belongs to the orthodox or evangelical class of German 
theologians. He is a man of genius, learning, and piety. 
Although adhering to what all Protestants regard as the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel, he allows himself much lati- 
tude in speculation. His work will be found one of great inte- 
rest to American readers, from the very fact that it differs so 
much in its modes of thought and representation from those of 
writers with whom they are most familiar. 


The Puritans; or, the Church, Court, and Parliament of England, during 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 
In three volumes. Vol. III. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, No. 59 Wash- 
ington street. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blan- 
chard. 1861. Pp. 675. 

We have already noticed the first and second volumes of this 
extended and valuable work. We now simply announce its 
completion, with a hope, at a future day, of giving it a more 
extended review. 


The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, arranged in Parallelism. 

Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1862. Pp. 194. 

The Hebrew text in this book is that of Hahn. The arrange- 
ment in verse, or parallelism, is that of Rosenmiiller. The 
English is the common version. The Hebrew and English are 
so arranged that the corresponding members stand opposite 
each other. It will be seen at once that this is a very conve- 
nient and useful work. It will greatly facilitate the habitual 
reading of the Hebrew Psalter by theological students and 
ministers. 


Journal of Prison Discipline. 


The closing number of the sixteenth volume of this valuable 
Quarterly periodical, (the only one in the country, we believe, 
devoted to this branch of public economy,) is before us. Among 
its contents we find a seasonable article on the importance of 
sustaining and executing the law; another on the idiosyneracies 
of criminals; a third on public executions; and a fourth on a 
late law of Pennsylvania abridging sentences in certain cases. 
Added to which are several important and interesting notices 
on various topics connected with the administration of prisons. 
The subscription price is one dollar. EH. C. & J. Biddle, Phila- 
delphia, are the publishers. 
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Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: Published by the Board. 
Missionary House, No. 33 Pemberton Square. 1861. 


The issuing of an historical volume in connection with the 
semi-centennial jubilee of the oldest and largest of our missionary 
organizations, as a permanent memorial of the great events con- 
nected with its origin and growth, is so appropriate, that with- 
out it the celebration of that grand and solemn festivity would 
hardly have been complete. Of course, no person so competent 
for the work could be found as the accomplished and venerable 
senior Secretary, Dr. Rufus Anderson, whose official connection 
with the Board, running back over a period of nearly forty 
years, gives him unequalled knowledge of the history of an 
Institution which has so long enjoyed the benefit of his admira- 
ble counsels and services. ‘The duty of preparing the volume 
was, accordingly, with great unanimity, assigned to him. As 
might be expected, he has given us a ‘‘Memorial Volume,” 
worthy of himself, the subject, and the occasion. It consists 
of three parts:—I. An account of the jubilee meeting held in 
Boston, October 2, 1860; together with the historical discourse 
then delivered by Dr. Mark Hopkins, President of the Board, 
which is itself, of course, a treasure. II. The history of the 
Board, with brief sketches of its eminent founders, in which we 
detect the touches of Dr. Sprague’s graphic pencil, delineating 
such among our own former worthies, as Green, Miller, and 
Richards, in illustrious companionship with the Dwights and 
Appletons of New England. The powers and functions of the 
Board; its civil and ecclesiastical relations; its attitude toward 
its patrons, its missions, and missionaries; with the gradual 
growth of Heclesiastical Boards in some of the churches which 
once were connected with it, are clearly set forth. The Ameri- 
can Board is, in its constitution, unlike any organization for 
evangelical service with which we are acquainted. It is not 
voluntary, in the sense that any one, by payment of money, or 
any other voluntary procedure, can make himself a member of 
it. Neither is it ecclesiastical. It is a close, self-perpetuating 
corporation, like the Boards of Trustees of our older Colleges. 
Ill. Memorials of the Missions, of Missionaries; their achieve- 
ments, evangelical and literary; of the principles pertaining to 
the conduct and sustentation of Missions, developed by time and 
experience, form the third part of this interesting and instruc- 
tive volume, the great value of which must have been already 
made apparent to our readers. Indeed, it furnishes rich, sug- 
gestive materials for a full article, in review of which we have 
now neither time nor space to avail ourselves. We ought not 
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to omit notice of the excellent typographical dress in which the 
volume appears, at the low price of one dollar. 


Essays and Discourses, Practical and Historical. By Cortlandt Van Rens- 
selaer, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Of that brilliant constellation of eminent men, intimately 
related to Princeton, and suddenly extinguished in the meridian 
of life, usefulness, and fame—we refer to the two brothers 
Alexander, Hope, Van Rensselaer, and Murray—Dr. Van 
Rensselaer was second to none in that tireless and systematic 
industry, which, coupled with his well-balanced and vigorous 
mind, and his preéminent goodness, made him a great man. 
Considering his worldly advantages of lineage, rank, and 
wealth, we have often admired that unselfish and unsparing 
industry in the service of the church, to which he became a 
martyr. The monuments of his efficient and self-sacrificing 
zeal are found in the institutions whose present stability and 
vigour owe so much to his exertions, and in those able produc- 
tions of his pen (seldom idle) whereby ‘“‘he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” ‘The more important of these are gathered in this 
volume, which, though posthumous, has the advantage of having 
been revised by the author before his death, with a view to 
publication. Many of these productions are not new to Pres- 
byterians, who will welcome their appearance in their present 
form. We are glad that they are given to the world by the 
publishing Board of the church, which, under God, owes so 
much to his efficient and devoted labours. 


Autobiography of William Neill, D. D., with a Selection from his Sermons. 
By the Rev. J. H. Jones, D. D., Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1861. 


Dr. Neill belonged to an earlier generation of those inti- 
mately related to Princeton, who were also chief pillars and 
ornaments in the church. The cotemporary and friend of the 
elder Alexander, Miller, and Carnahan, he outlived them all, 
and scarcely any of his venerable co-labourers survives him, 
He was a sound, intelligent, experimental divine; an instruc- 
tive, earnest, and edifying preacher; a man of much practical 
wisdom, purity, and firmness of purpose; his counsels were of 
great value and weight in our church courts, boards, and edu- 
cational institutions. Such a man deserves the appropriate 
memorial furnished by this volume. The autobiography is 
attractive, and the sermons are clear, solid, and judicious expo- 
sitions of divine truth. 
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Self-sacrifice, or the Pioneers of Fuegia. Compiled for the Board of Pub- 
lication. By Sarah A. Myers. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. ; 

This narrative of the vicissitudes of the eventful lives of 
these martyrs to missionary zeal has the fascination, not of a 
fictitious tale, but of that truth which is “‘stranger than fiction.” 
It does not merely entertain the reader. Besides the valuable 
information it gives in regard to Patagonia and her barbarous 
inhabitants, it is fitted to fan the flame of Christian and mis- 
sionary zeal. 


Christ, the Light of the World: Biblical Studies on the first Ten Chap- 
ters of St. John’s Gospel. By Rudolph Besser, D. D. Translated from 
the German, by M. G. Huxtable. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1861. 
Another addition to that series of translations from leading 

evangelical German authors, for which the public is so greatly 

indebted to the house of Messrs. Clark. The exposition and 
comments appear to proceed from a mind at once scholarly and 
devout. They are marked by discrimination, spirituality, and 
unction. The author, however, is intensely Lutheran, and pre- 
sents the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation, and sacra- 
mental grace, without mitigation, Thus in commenting on 

John iii. 5, he says: 

“The birth to life in the kingdom of God, as well as the 
nourishment of this new life, are each of them a sacramental 
mystery; the former takes place in the sacrament of holy bap- 
tism, the latter in the sacrament of the altar.” P. 126. Again: 
‘And we do well, when approaching the Holy Table, to ponder 
in our hearts the words: ‘Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life.’ For the same flesh and the same 
blood of which the Lord here speaks as being the meat and 
drink of life, do we surely eat and drink with and under the 
bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper.” P. 298. 

This sacramentarianism is the only drawback which we have 
noticed in the very cursory inspection we have been able to 
make of the book. 


The Gorilla; being a Sketch of its History, Anatomy, General Appear- 

ance, and Habits. By Leonard J. Sanford, M. D. 

While Mr. Du Chaillu, the African traveller, whose name is 
identified with the Gorilla, has given to the public an instruc- 
tive and entertaining account of his own observations of this 
wonderful animal, he has left ample room for the learned and 
scientific contribution to our knowledge of the subject here 
published. The historical traces and the anatomical analysis 
of this huge anthropoid, given us by Dr. Sanford, are highly 
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creditable to his scholarly and scientific diligence and insight. 
A wide and inviting field of inquiry opens up in regard to the 
whole genus of apes. A sharp discrimination of the points of 
resemblance and difference between anthropoids and men, 
would not be without its uses, even in psychological and ethical 
science. One thing, however, ought not to be overlooked. 
Those species of each lower grade of being which present the 
closest approximations to, and mimicry of, the next higher, are 
not its noblest specimens. The sensitive plant is less noble 
than the oak or the cactus; the monkey, than the lion or the 
eagle. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 


The “things which are not:” God’s Chosen Instruments for advancing His 
Kingdom. A Sermon preached at Cleveland, Ohio, October 1, 1861, 
before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at 
their Fifty second Annual Meeting. By Richard S. Storrs, Jr., D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. New York: John A. Gray. 1861. 


Glorifying God in the Fires. A Discourse delivered in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, November 28, 1861, the day of the Annual 
Thanksgiving in the State of New York: By William B. Sprague, D. D. 
Published by request of the young men of the congregation. Albany : 
C. Van Benthuysen. 1861, 


Establishment in National Righteousness, and Present Causes for Thanks- 
giving. A Sermon, preached in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Rev. N. West, Jr., pastor, November 28, 1861. 
New York: John F, Trow. 1861. 


Our Country and the Church. By N. L. Rice, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1861. 


Thanksgiving in War. A Sermon, preached in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on the 28th day of November, 1861. By Henry 
A. Boardman, D.D. Philadelphia: C. Sherman & Son. 1861. 


These discourses have a common bond of unity, which our 
readers will readily infer from their titles, and the occasions of 
their delivery, at least with regard to all, except the first, by 
Dr. Storrs. Rich, however, as his sermon is in regard to other 
matters pertaining to the spread and triumph of Christ’s king- 
dom, he could not refrain from devoting a portion of it to that 
great theme which now kindles every loyal heart—the great 
struggle into which our government has been plunged for the 
preservation of our national life. He finds here a great and 
cheering illustration of the principle, which he emblazons with 
a gorgeous exuberance of imagery and diction rarely equalled, 
viz. that God employs ‘things that are not,” 7. e., forces as 
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yet unrecognised and undeveloped, to bring to nought the 
“things that are,” ¢.¢., that have risen to actual and acknow- 
ledged power. 

Dr. Sprague’s discourse exhibits the fervour of intelligent and 
elevated Christian patriotism, in connection with the present 
crisis. In presenting the causes of devout gratitude furnished 
by our existing national trials, he quickens the interest inspired 
by his just and appropriate views, by an impassioned glow of 
feeling, and that exquisite naiveté, which lends a charm to all 
his compositions. 

Mr. West has produced a discourse of marked ability. In 
the depth and scholarly character of its discussions, the clear- 
ness and earnestness with which it sets forth the relations of 
morality and Christianity to the state, and in the collation of 
weighty authorities to support his positions, it takes high rank 
among the recent contributions to our patriotic and Christian 
literature. 

Dr. Rice’s pamphlet consists of the substance of two dis- 
courses preached to his people on the Sabbath preceding the 
late national fast. Of course, his object being to dispose his 
hearers to humiliation, he is led to signalize a different class of 
topics—the sins of the nation, especially such as stand in 
immediate connection with the terrible judgments of God now 
visited upon it. This is done with that perspicuity and force, 
of which Dr. Rice is so eminent a master. The views presented 
in the first discourse appear to us as just as they are ably set 
forth, and likely to command the sympathy of intelligent and 
devout Christians. The second enters upon more debateable 
ground, and maintains it with that power and skill which the 
author never fails to bring to the support of his principles. 
On a careful inspection of the discourse, we are of opinion that 
what is true in so many cases, is true here. The author differs 
from the great body of his brethren, not so much in funda- 
mental principles, as in certain applications of them. Few, we 
presume, would dissent from the following doctrines: 

‘“‘The duty of the church to the state is embraced in the fol- 
lowing three particulars, viz. 

“Ist. It is the duty of the church, through her ministers, to 
teach those great principles of God’s word by which civil rulers 
are bound to govern their official conduct. God is King of 
kings; and his law is supreme over rulers. Read Deut. xvii. 
14—20, 

“2d. The church owes it to the state to teach the people 
‘to be subject to the powers that be,’ within the limits God 
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himself has fixed; and to explain to them, out of God’s word, 
the duties of citizens. Rom. xiii. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 17. 

‘3d. The church owes it to the state to pray for it, for all 
civil rulers, that they may fear God, understand and discharge 
their duty; and for the country, that the blessing of God may 
rest upon it.” Pp. 60, 61. 

Again. ‘There have, indeed, been cases of civil conflicts, 
and there may be cases again, in which ministers and churches 
may and should take sides; because they directly involve 
moral principles. Suppose, for example, a party should deny 
the obligation to obey civil authorities, and attempt to over- 
throw all government. Or suppose a party should attempt, 
for their own ends, to revolutionize a government already 
established, and which confessedly is constitutionally admin- 
istered. Or suppose a party to attempt to deprive a portion 
of the people of the rights of conscience. Or there may be 
wars of conquest or of plunder. In all such cases, the viola- 
tion of the law of God is clear; and the ministers of Christ 
must condemn the wickedness.”’ Pp. 69, 70. 

So far there is no question. We find that Dr. Rice’s mean- 
ing, in some passages pertaining to the application of these 
principles to the present war, has been differently construed 
by different persons. We do not ourselves, however, perceive 
any ambiguity in his statements and reasonings. _ However 
this may be, we have only to refer to the uniform course of 
this journal, to show that we regard this contest as so “directly 
involving moral principles,” that it is the right and duty of 
ministers, in their public prayers and preaching, on suitable 
occasions, to manifest their desire for the success of our 
government in its present struggle against armed insurrection ; 
that it is none the less so, although many good men in the 
South are, for the time, so blinded that they “verily think 
they ought’’ to sustain this insurrection, and even imagine they 
are thus “doing God service;” that the war ought to be pro- 
secuted from Christian principle and feeling, if at all; and 
that the effect of such elements in the contest, must be, not 
to aggravate, but to mitigate its violence and obstinacy; not 
to increase, but to lessen the obstacles to an honourable 
peace. Ay. 

We had just written the foregoing, when the Thanksgiving 
sermon of Dr. Boardman reached us. It is quite up to the 
level of any of those already noticed, in its high-toned loyalty, 
its intelligent and conservative Christian patriotism, and the 
power with which it inculcates timely and momentous truths. 
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It says some things which we do not remember to have seen 
so well said elsewhere. Inter alia; ‘“‘that several millions of 
people should conspire to overthrow a government like this, 
was a phenomenon as much without historical precedent, as it 
was without justice or decency. The country and the world 
could not but stand amazed at the revolting spectacle. But 
bad as the case is, it might have been worse. It is clearly 
an instance of virulent moral insanity, spreading itself like 
an epidemic over a vast region of territory. Having ac- 
quired such a momentum, it is nearly as great a marvel that 
it should stop where it did, as that it should have broken out 
at all.” 

After an eloquent refutation of the pretext of some British 
journalists, that we are ‘fighting for an idea,” a mere abstrac- 
tion, which it is wicked to go to war about—a pretext too 
shallow to be respectable, if not to be honest—followed 
by an invidious recital of some other irreparable evils conse- 
quent on national disintegration, he gives as the climax, “that 
it would entail perpetual war upon our posterity. For what 
power short of Omnipotence could prevent this, with two rival 
confederacies inflamed with hereditary animosities, having an 
imaginary line of several hundred miles in length as a co- 
terminous boundary..... ? It is this consideration which, 
beyond any other, reconciles many of the wisest and best of 
our countrymen to the war. Appalling as it is, they are con- 
vinced that it is the only alternative to something far worse— 
a long succession of fierce and bloody wars among those who 
are to come after us. They feel, as patriots and as Christians, 
that it would be a crime of the deepest dye to transmit such 
a legacy to posterity; and sooner than consent to it, they 
will make any sacrifices, submit to any hardships, and face 
any dangers.”’ 

Thus we see that in the judgment of our most judicious and 
conservative ministers, this conflict so directly involves moral 
principles, that the pulpit is bound to make itself felt against 
a rebellion, which, if successful, promises to inaugurate endless 
war and carnage. 


The Metaphysics of Sir. William Hamilton; Collected, Arranged, and 
Abridged, for the use of Colleges and Private Students. By Francis 
Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge. Lever & Francis. 1861. 

The metaphysical works of Hamilton, as they have been 
given to the public, along with their immense ability and learn- 
ing, have presented very serious drawbacks to the student. 
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They have been published in three ponderous volumes—the 
Notes and supplementary dissertations in his edition of Reid; 
the articles first published in the Edinburgh Review, and after- 
wards collected into the volume of “Discussions on Literature 
and Philosophy;” and the “Lectures on Metaphysics’”—to say 
nothing of his equally huge volume on Logic. While to pro- 
cure all these volumes is a heavy, and, to most persons inte- 
rested in such studies, an impossible expense, the metaphysics 
of the author are so presented in fragmentary passages—now 
in this volume, now in that—and so intermingled and overlaid 
with quotations and references to authors, which only reveal 
the author’s prodigious learning by impeding the progress of 
the young student, that his philosophical teachings must have 
remained a terra incognita to great numbers, without some such 
process of sifting, condensation, and collation, as Professor 
Bowen has performed in the present volume. Here, in half 
the space, and at half the price, of either of these three formi- 
dable volumes which we have mentioned, we have the substance 
of his philosophy, in his own words, and in a connected form. 
Professor Bowen has taken the ‘Lectures on Metaphysics” as 
his general basis. From these he has omitted useless repeti- 
tions, redundancies, and displays of erudition, while he has 
incorporated, in Hamilton’s own words, such passages from his 
other works as would serve to supplement them, and give as 
complete a view of his opinions on each subject, as is of moment 
to any but those who make philosophical study a profession or 
a specialty. The importance of this work for the mass of stu- 
dents will be best appreciated by those who have done most in 
the study of this wonderful author. As a text-book for Col- 
leges, to be used in the class-room, this volume, however, has 
serious defects, analogous to those of the original “Lectures.” 
1. The subjects are treated in great disproportion. We do not 
finish Sense-Perception till we reach page 395, in a volume of 
563 pages. Comparatively little is said of Constructive Imagi- 
nation, the Discursive Faculties generally, and of various meta- 
physical questions which ought not to be ignored in a liberal 
education. 2. Hamilton’s style is too formidable for juvenile 
beginners in philosophy, unless they have an efficient prelimi- 
nary drill in some elementary philosophical course, or are under 
a teacher of unusual skill and power. The average of college 
students, who do not make philosophy their specialty, will be 
liable to be discouraged and repelled. But for the private use 
of students of philosophy, we think the volume an important 
addition to their resources for successful study. 
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Introduction to the Pentateuch: an Inquiry, critical and doctrinal, into the 
genuineness, authority, and design of the Mosaic writings. By the 
Rev. Donald Macdonald, M. A., author of “Creation and the Fall.” 
2 vols. 8vo, Pp. 480 and 484, 


These valuable and interesting volumes deserve a more 
extended and careful notice than we are able at present to 
bestow upon them. As the title correctly indicates, the dis- 
cussion embraces all the more important questions connected 
with the Pentateuch. Beginning with an analysis of each 
of the books of Moses, the writer proceeds to an examination 
of their literary unity, their antiquity, authorship, and credi- 
bility. While himself a staunch defender of sound views, he 
exhibits a familiarity with the history of the controversy which 
has been waged in relation to these subjects, presenting with 
clearness the different phases which it has assumed, and ably 
disposing in succession of the whole variety of conflicting 
opinions which the modern race of unbelievers, whether critics, 
naturalists, historians, or philosophers, have suggested or 
maintained regarding them. He then passes to an extended 
investigation of the contents of the Mosaic writings, with the 
view of exhibiting their nature, and the ends to be answered 
by them, as a part of divine revelation. He here unfolds and 
defends from aspersion and misrepresentations, the exhibition 
therein made of the character of God, the condition and pros- 
pects of man, the plan of redemption, and the promised 
Redeemer; and finally, dwells upon the work of the Penta- 
teuch in the training of Israel, and the preparation for the 
New Testament. While we have observed some peculiarities 
of opinion on individual points, to which we are not prepared 
to subscribe, we have no hesitation in commending this work, 
which is written from a thoroughly evangelical point of view, 
as the ablest and most satisfactory treatise upon the Penta- 
teuch which has hitherto proceeded from the pen of any writer 
in our language. 


Alice Rosedale, or the Power of a consistent Christian Life. By Mrs. 
Caroline L. Blake. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 821 Chestnut Street. Pp. 186. 


Johnny Wright. The Boy who Tried to do Right. By the author of 
Little Bob True, &. Presbyterian Board. Pp. 300. 


Madeleine, or the Lost Bracelet. By the author of Little Flora, &c. Pres- 
byterian Board. Pp. 100. 


Emma Allen, or the Lord’s Prayer in Daily Life. By A. R. B. Presby- 
terian Board. Pp. 162. 


Walking with God, or Practical Christian Life. By James B. Rankin. 
Presbyterian Board. Pp. 252. 
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Mary Reed. By the author of George Miller and his Mother. Presby- 
terian Board. Pp. 324. 


Meditations and Hymns. By X. Protestant Episcopal Book Society, 
Philadelphia, 1224 Chestnut Street. Pp. 184. 


Kitty King. Published by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. Pp. 80. 


A Wonderful Deliverance; or, The Passover Explained. American Tract 
Society. Pp. 20. 


Historical Tales for Young Protestants. American Tract Society. Pp. 
223. 


The Engine and its Motto. American Tract Society. 

The Hebrew Captive. American Tract Society. 

Life in Ceylon. American Tract Society. 

Grandfather’s Birth-Day. American Tract Society. Pp. 32. 


The Promised One, as Revealed in the Old Testament, American Tract 
Society. Pp. 63. 


ILLUSTRATED 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


4 : 
THE BEST MECHANICAL PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


———_ 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


VOLUME VI—NEW SERIES. 


Oe 


A new volume of this widely-circulated paper commenced on the first of 
January. It is published weexuy, and every number contains sixteen pages of 
useful information, and from five to ten original engravings of new inventions 
and discoveries, all of which are prepared expressly for its columns. 


To the Mechanic and Manufacturer. 


F No person engaged in any of the mechanical or manufacturing pursuits should 
think of “doing without” the Screntiric American. It costs but four cents per 
week; every number contains from six to ten engravings of new machines and 
inventions, which cannot be found in any other publication. It is an established 
rule of the publishers to insert none but original engravings, and those of the 
first class in the art, drawn and engraved by experienced persons under their 
own supervision. 


To the Inventor. 


The Screntirc AMERICAN is indispensable to every inventor, as it not only con- 
tains illustrated descriptions of nearly all the best inventions, as they come out, 
but each number contains an Official List of the Claims of all the Patents issued 
from the United States Patent Office during the week previous; thus giving a 
correct history of the progress of inventions in this country. We are also 
receiving, every week, the best scientific journals of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany; thus placing in our possession all that is transpiring in mechanical 
science and art in these old countries. We shall continue to transfer to our 
columns copious extracts from these journals, of whatever we may deem of 
interest to our readers. ; 


Chemists, Architects, Millwrights, and Farmers. 


The Scrsyriric American will be found a most useful journal to them. All the 
new discoveries in the science of chemistry are given in its columns, and the 
interests of the architect and carpenter are not overlooked; all the new inven- 
tions and discoveries appertaining to these pursuits being published from week 
to week. Useful and practical information pertaining to the interests of mill- 
wrights and mill-owners will be found published in the Screntrric AMERICAN, 
which information they cannot possibly obtain from any other source. Subjects 
in which farmers and planters are interested, will ke found discussed in the 
Scenturic American; most of the improvements in agricultural implements 
being illustrated in its columns. 


TERMS: 


To mail subseribers—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar for six months. One 
Dollar pays for one complete volume of 416 pages; two volumes comprise one 
year. The volumes commence on the first of January and July. Specimen 
copies will be sent gratis to any part of the country. Also a pamphlet of instruc- 
tion to inventors about obtaining patents, sent free. 


_ Western and Canadian money or Post-office stamps taken at par for subserip- 
tions. Canadian subscribers will please to remit twenty-five cents extra on each 
year’s subscription, to prepay postage. 


MUNN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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| No. II. 


Art. I.—Remarks on the Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese. 


Wipe ty as the Chinese have departed from the meagre outline 
of a religious system, left them by Confucius, they have gene- 
rally adhered to his moral teachings. Developed by his fol- 
lowers, received by the suffrages of the whole people, and 
enforced by the sanctions of the ‘Three Religions,”’ the prin- 
ciples which he inculcated may be said to have moulded the 
social life of one-third of the human family. These are no 
where to be found digested into a scientific form; but diffused 
through the mingled masses of physics and metaphysics which 
compose the Sing-li Ta-tseuen, or sparkling in the detached 
apophthegms of “The Sages”; happily for our convenience, we 
have them brought to a focus, in the chart, a translation of 
which is given below. 

We shall confine ourselves to the task of explaining this 
important document, as the best method of exhibiting the sys- 
tem in its practical influence; though an independent view 
would afford freer scope for developing its principles. 

This chart is anonymous; but the want of a name detracts 
nothing from its value. The author has no merit beyond the 
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idea of presenting the subject in a tabular view, and the pic- 
torial taste with which he has executed the design. Of the 
ethical system so exhibited he originated nothing; and the 
popularity of his work is due mainly to the fact, that it is 
regarded as a faithful synopsis of the Confucian morals. In 
this view it is highly esteemed by the Seen-sangs of Ningpo, a 
city which ranks among the foremost in the Chinese empire in 
point of literary culture. 


Note.—The half-illuminated sphere prefixed to the chart has scarcely more 
connection with its subject matter, than the royal coat-of-arms stamped on 
the title-page of some editions has with the contents of King James’ Bible. 
It represents the mundane egg, or mass of chaotic matter, containing Yim and 
Yang, the seminal principles from whose action and reaction all things were 
evolved. Woo-keih produced Tai-keih ; Tai-keth produced Yin and Yang; and 
these dual principles generated all things. This is the lucid cosmogony of 
the Chinese; and it adds little to its clearness to render the above terms, as 
they are usually translated by the ‘‘great extreme,” the ‘‘male and female 
powers,” &c. 

The primitive signification of Yang and Yin, is light and darkness, a mean- 
ing exhibited in the shading of the diagram. Tai-keth may be rendered 
the Great Finite, and Woo-keth, the Indefinite or Infinite. We have then the 
following statement as the starting point of their philosophy and history. 

The Infinite produced the Great Finite, and the Great Finite (the universe) 
evolved light and darkness. The passage, thus given, is equally rational and 
beautiful. It admits a creative power anterior to chaos, makes the production 
of light one of the earliest of creative acts, and, with at least poetical truth, 
ascribes the generation of all things to the action of light and darkness, or the 
succession of days and seasons. It is so far consonant with the Genesis of the 
Christian Scriptures; and may have originated in some indistinct tradition. 
Whether it was ever so understood, it is impossible to affirm; though it is 
certain that no such meaning is attached to it at the present day. 

The dual principles of the Chinese, as explained by themselves, are not light 
and darkness; neither are they, like those of the ancient Persians, the antago- 
nistic powers of good and evil. The creation and preservation of the universe are 
ascribed to them; and yet they are not regarded as deities, but as unconscious 
impersonal agents. Popularly they are understood, in a phallic sense, as the 
energies of the universal sexual system; and philosophically, as certain forces, 
positive and negative, to which, automatic and uncontrolled by any intelligence, 
are referable all the changes in the universe. They are the pillars of a mate- 
rialistic atheism. 
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Part I. is an epitome of the Tahio, the first of the four chief 
canonical books of the Chinese, and the most admired produc- 
tion of their great philosopher.* 

Voluminous as an editor, piously embalming the relics of 
antiquity, Confucius occupies but a small space as an author; 
a slender compend of history, and this little tract of a few 
hundred words, being the only original works which emanated 
from his own pen. ‘The latter, the title of which signifies the 
“Great Study,” is prized so highly for the elegance of its style 
and the depth of its wisdom, that it may often be seen in- 
scribed in letters of gold, and suspended as an ornamental 
tableau in the mansions of the rich. It treats of the Practice 
of Virtue and the Art of Government; and in the foregoing 
table these two subjects are arranged in parallel columns. In 
the first we have the lineaments of a perfect character, super- 
scribed by the word Sheng, a ‘Holy Sage,”’ the name which 
the Chinese give to their bright ideal. In the other, we have 
a catalogue of the social virtues as they spread in widening 
circles through the family, the neighbourhood, the state, and 
the world. These are ranged under Wang, the ‘“ Emperor,” 
whose duty it is to cherish them in his subjects; the force of 
example being his chief instrument, and the cultivation of per- 
sonal virtue his first obligation. The passage which is here 
analyzed, and which constitutes the foundation of the whole 
treatise, is the following: 

«Those ancient princes who desired to promote the practice 
of virtue throughout the world, first took care to govern their 
own states. In order to govern their states, they first regu- 
lated their own families; in order to regulate their families, 
they first practised virtue in their own persons. In order to 
the practice of personal virtue, they first cultivated right feel- 
ing. In order to insure right feeling, they first had regard to 
the correctness of their purposes. In order to secure correct- 
ness of purpose, they extended their intelligence. This intel- 
ligence is to be obtained by inquiring into the nature of 
things.” 


* The doctrines of Confucius are well exhibited in an article by the Rev. 
J. K. Wight, in the Princeton Review for April, 1858. 
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This diminishing series is beautiful. However widely the 
branches may extend, the quality of their fruit is determined 
by the common root. Virtue in the state depends on virtue in 
the family, that of the family on that of the individual; and 
individual virtue depends not only on right feelings and proper 
motives; but as a last condition, on right knowledge. Nor is 
there anything in which Confucius more strikingly exhibits the 
clearness of his perceptions, than in indicating the direction in 
which this indispensable intelligence is to be sought, viz. in the 
nature of things—in understanding the relations which the 
individual sustains to society and the universe. The know- 
ledge of these is truth, conformity to them is virtue; and 
moral obligations, Confucius appears, with Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
to have derived from a perception of these relations, and a 
sense of inherent fitness in the nature of things. Just at this 
point, we have a notable hiatus. The editor tells us, the chap- 
ter on the “ Nature of things” is wanting; and Chinese scholars 
have never ceased to deplore its loss. 

But whatever of value to the student of virtue it may have 
contained, it certainly did not contain the “beginning of 
wisdom.’ For skilfully as Confucius had woven the chain of 
human relationships, he failed to connect the last link with 
heaven—to point out the highest class of our relations. Not 
only, therefore, is one grand division of our duties a blank in 
his system, but it is destitute of that higher light, and those 
stronger motives, which are necessary to stimulate to the per- 
formance of the most familiar offices. 

The young mandarin, who said to a member of one of our 
recent embassies, in answer to a question as to his object in 
life, that “he was desirous of performing all his duties to God 
and man’’—was not speaking in the language of the Confucian 
school. He had discovered a new world in our moral relations 
which was unknown to the ancient philosopher. 

The principal relations of the individual to society are copi- 
ously illustrated in this and the other classics. They are 
five—the governmental, parental, conjugal, fraternal, and 
that of friendship. ‘The first is the comprehensive subject of 
the treatise; and in the second column of the chart, all the 
others are placed subordinate to it. Though not expressly 
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named, they are implied in the statement of the first four 
relative duties—filial piety, fraternal love, conjugal fidelity, 
and choice of associates. The last comprehends the principles 
which regulate general intercourse. Conjugal fidelity, in the 
sense of chastity, is made obligatory only on the female. 
Fraternal duty requires a rigid subordination, according to the 
gradation of age, which is aided by a peculiarity of language; 
each elder brother being called hiwng, and each younger, te; 
no common designation, like that of “brother,” placing them 
on equal footing. This arrangement in the family, Confucius 
pronounces a discipline, in which respect is taught for superiors 
in civil life; and filial piety, he adds, is the sentiment which 
the son, who has imbibed it at home, will carry into the service 
of the prince. 

Nothing in fact is more characteristic of Chinese society, 
than the scope given to filial piety. Intensified into a religious 
sentiment, by the worship which he renders to his ancestors, 
it leads the dutiful son to live and act in all situations with 
reference to his parents. He seeks reputation for the sake of 
reflecting honour upon them, and dreads disgrace chiefly 
through fear of bringing reproach on their name. An unkind- 
ness to a relative is a sin against them, in forgetting the ties 
of a common ancestry; and even a violation of the law derives 
its turpitude from exposing the parents of the offender to suffer 
with him, in person or in reputation. 

It is thus analogous in the universality of its application to 
the incentive which the Christian derives from his relation to 
the “Father of spirits;”’ and if inferior in its efficacy, it is yet 
far more efficacious than any which a Pagan religion is capable 
of supplying. Its various bearings are beautifully traced by 
Confucius, in a discourse which constitutes one of the favourite 
text-books in the schools of China. 

It is not the book that teaches it; but the art of governing 
thus founded on the practice of virtue, that is emphatically 
denominated the “Great Study,” and this designation express- 
ing, as it does, the judgment of one from whose authority 
there is no appeal, has contributed to give to Ethics a decided 
preponderance among the studies of the Chinese. 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. II. 26 
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Other sciences, in their estimation, may be interesting as 
sources of intellectual diversion, or useful in a subordinate 
degree, as promotive of material prosperity; but this is the 
science, whose knowledge is wisdom, whose practice is virtue, 
and whose result is happiness. In the literary examinations, 
the grand object of which is the selection of men who are quali- 
fied for the service of the government, an acquaintance with 
subjects of this kind contributes more to official promotion than 
all other intellectual acquirements; and when the aspirant for 
honours has reached the summit of the scale, and become a 
member of the privy council, or Premier of the empire, he 
receives no higher appellation than that of Ta-hio-sze—a 
Doctor of the Great Study—an adept in the art of govern- 
ment. 

The Chinese empire has never realized the Utopia of 
Confucius; but his maxims have influenced its policy to such 
an extent, that in the arrangements of the government a 
marked preference is given to moral over material interests. 
Indeed, it would be hard to overestimate the influence which 
has been exerted by this little schedule of political ethics, occu- 
pying, as it has, so prominent a place in the Chinese mind for 
four-and-twenty centuries—teaching the people to regard the 
empire as a vast family, and the emperor to rule by moral 
influence, making the goal of his ambition not the wealth, but 
the virtue of his subjects. But it is certain that the doctrines 
which it embodies have been largely efficient in rendering 
China what she is, the most ancient, and the most populous of 
existing nations. 

Part II. is chiefly interesting for the views it presents of the 
condition of human nature. It is not, as its title would seem 
to indicate, a map of the moral faculties; but simply a delinea- 
tion of the two ways which invite the footsteps of every human 
pilgrim. On the one hand are traced the virtues that conduct 
to happiness; and on the other, the vices that lead to misery. 
Over the former is written Zaou-sing, ‘‘Wisdom heart,” and 
over the latter, Jin-sing, ‘‘ Human heart,” as descriptive of the 
dispositions from which they respectively proceed. 

These terms, with the two sentences of the chart in which 
they occur, originated in the Shu-king, one of the oldest of the 
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sacred books, and are there ascribed to the emperor Shun, who 
filled the throne about B. C. 2100. Quaint and ill-defined, 
they have been retained in use through this long period, as a 
simple expression for an obvious truth—recording as the result 
of a nation’s experience, that “to err is human.” They con- 
tain no nice distinction as to the extent to which our nature is 
infected with evil; but intimate that its general condition is 
such that the word human may fairly be placed in antithesis 
to wisdom and virtue. 

Yet the prevailing view of human nature, maintained by 
Chinese ethical writers, is that of its radical goodness. Though 
less ancient than the other, this latter is by no means a modern 
opinion; and it is not a little remarkable that some of those 
questions which agitated the Christian church in the fifth cen- 
tury, were discussed in China nearly a thousand years before. 
They were not broached by Confucius. His genius was not 
inquisitive—he was rather an architect, seeking to construct a 
noble edifice, than a chemist, testing his materials by minute 
analysis; and, if none are philosophers but those who follow 
the clue of truth through the mazes of psychological: and 
metaphysical speculation, then he has no right to the title;* 
but if one who loves wisdom, perceiving it by intuition, and 
recommending it with authority, be a philosopher, there are 
few on the roll of time who deserve a higher position. 

The next age, however, was characterized by a spirit of 
investigation which was due to his influence only as the intel- 
lectual impulse which he communicated set it to thinking. The 
moral quality of human nature became a principal subject of 
discussion; and every position admitted by the subject was 
successively occupied by some leading mind. T'sz-sze, the 
grandson of the sage, advanced a theory which implied the 
goodness of human nature; but Mencius, his disciple, (B. C. 
317,) was the first who distinctly enunciated the doctrine. 
Kaoutsze, one of his contemporaries, maintained that nature is 
destitute of any moral tendency, and wholly passive under the 
plastic hand of education. A discussion arose between them, a 


* «Perhaps the subtile genius of Greece was in part withheld from indulging 
study in ethical controversy by the influence of Socrates, who was much more 
a teacher of virtue, than even a searcher after truth.” Sir J. Mackintosh. 
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fragment of which preserved in the works of Mencius, will serve 
to exhibit their mode of disputation, as well as the position of 
the parties. 

Nature, said Kaoutsze, is a stick of timber, and goodness is 
the wooden bowl, that is carved out of it. 

The bowl, replied Mencius, is not a natural product of the 
timber; but the, tree requires to be destroyed in order to pro- 
duce it. Is it necessary to destroy man’s nature in order to 
make him good? 

Then, said Kaoutsze, varying his illustration, human nature 
may be compared to a stream of water. Open a sluice to the 
east, and it flows to the east; open one to the west, it flows to 
the westward. Equally indifferent is human nature with regard 
to good and evil. 

Water, rejoined Mencius, is indifferent as to the east or the 
west; but has it no choice between up and down? Now human 
nature inclines to good, as water does to run downward; and 
the evil it does is the effect of interference, just as water may 
be forced to run up hill. Man, he repeats, with rhetoric 
slightly at variance with his philosophy, inclines to virtue, as 
water does to flow downward, or as the wild beast does to seek 
the forest. 

A few years later, Sewntsze, an acute and powerful writer, 
took the ground that human nature is evil. The influence of 
education he extolled in even higher terms than Kaoutsze, main- 
taining that whatever good it produces, it achieves by a tri- 
umph over nature in obedience to the dictates of prudence :— 
that virtue is the slow result of teaching, and vice the apoutas 
neous fruit of neglected nature. 

Yang-tsze, about the commencement of the Christian era, 
endeavoured to combine these opposite views; each contained 
important truth, but neither of them the whole truth. While 
human nature possessed benevolent affections, and a conscience 
approving of good, it had also perverse desires, and a will that 
chose the evil. It was, therefore, both bad and good; and the 
character of each individual took its complexion, as virtuous or 
vicious, according to the class of qualities most cultivated. 

In te great controversy, Mencius gained the day. The two 
authors last named were placed on the Indea Expurgatorius 
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of the literary tribunal; and the advocate of human nature was 
promoted to the second place among the oracles of the empire, 
for having added a new doctrine, or developed a latent one in 
the Confucian system. This tenet is expressed in the first line 
of the San-tsze-king, an elementary book, which is committed 
to memory by every school-boy in China—Jin che ts’u, sing 
peng shen—‘*Man commences life with a virtuous nature.” 
Bui notwithstanding this addition to the national creed, the 
ancient aphorism of Shum is still held in esteem; and a genuine 
Confucian, in drawing a genealogical tree of the vices, still 
places the root of evil in the human heart. 

To remove this contradiction, Chuhe, the authorized expositor 
of the classics, devised a theory somewhat similar to Plato’s 
account of the origin of evil. It evidently partakes of the 
three principal systems above referred to; professing, accord- 
ing to the first, to vindicate the original goodness of human 
nature, yet admitting, with another, that it contains some ele- 
ments of evil—and thus virtually symbolizing with the third, 
which represents it as of a mixed character. “The bright 
principle of virtue,” he says in his notes on the Ta-hio, ‘man 
derives from his heavenly origin; and his pure spirit, when 
undarkened, comprehends all truth, and is adequate to every 
occasion. But it is obstructed by the physical constitution, 
and beclouded by the animal (lit. yin-yuh, the human) desires, 
so that it becomes obscure.” 

The source of virtue, as indicated in the chart, is Z’az-ho— 
‘primordial harmony;” and vice is ascribed to the influence of 
Wu-hing—“ gross matter.’ The moral character is deter- 
mined by the prevailing influence, and mankind are accordingly 
divided into three classes, which are thus described in a popular 
formula:—Men of the first class are good without teaching ; 
those of the second may be made good by teaching; and the 
last will continue bad in spite of teaching. 

The received doctrine in relation to human nature does not 
oppose such a serious obstacle as might at first be imagined, to 
the reception of Christianity, though there is reason to fear that 
it may tinge the complexion of Christian theology. The candid 
and thoughtful will recognise in the Bible a complete view of 
a subject which their various theories had only presented in 
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detached fragments. In the state of primitive purity, it gives 
them a heaven-imparted nature in its original perfection; in the 
supremacy of conscience, it admits a fact on which they rely as 
the main support of their doctrine; in the corruption of nature, 
introduced by sin, it gives them a class of facts to which their 
consciousness abundantly testifies; and in its plan for the resto- 
ration of the moral ruin, it excites hope and satisfies reason. 

The doctrine of human goodness, though supported by a 
partial view of facts, seems rather to have been suggested 
by views of expediency. Mencius.denounced the tenets of 
Kaoutsze as pernicious to the cause of morality; and he no 
doubt considered that to convince men, that they are endowed 
with a virtuous nature, is the most effectual method of encour- 
aging them to the practice of virtue. In the absence of revela- 
tion, there is nothing better. But, while faith in ourselves is a 
strong motive, faith in God is a stronger one; and, while the 
view that man is endowed with a noble nature, which he only 
needs to develope according to its own generous instincts, is 
sublime; there is yet one which is more sublime, viz., that while 
fallen man is striving for the recovery of his divine original, he 
must work with fear and trembling, because it is God that 
worketh in him.* 

Part III., the Chart of Moral Excellence, (as I have called 
it, or more literally, of that which is to be striven after and 
held to,) presents us with goodness in all its forms known to 
the Chinese. It is chiefly remarkable for its grouping—the 
entire domain being divided into five families, each ranged 
under a parent virtue. The Greeks and Romans reckoned four 
cardinal virtues; but a difference in the mode of division, im- 
plies no incompleteness in the treatment of the subject. The 
Chinese do not, because they count only twelve hours in the 
day instead of twenty-four, pretermit any portion of time; 
neither when they number twenty-eight signs in the zodiac, 
instead of twelve, do they assign an undue length to the starry 


* The writer acknowledges a suggestion or two on this branch of the sub- 
ject from an able paper of the Rev. Griffith John, in the Journal of the North 
China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for September, 1860, which, how- 
ever, did not come to hand until this article had assumed its present form, 
and been read on a public occasion. 
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girdle of the heavens. The matter is altogether arbitrary; 
and Cicero makes four virtues cover the whole ground, which 
the Chinese moralist refers to five. 

But while, in a formal treatise, definition and explanation 
may supply the defects of nomenclature or arrangement, the 
terms of a general class, like that of the cardinal virtues, are 
not without effect on the popular mind. In this respect, the 
Chinese have the advantage. Theirs are, Jin, H, Che, Sin, 
Le—Benevolence, Justice, Wisdom, Good-faith, Politeness.* 
Those of Plato and Tully are, Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, 
and Temperance. In comparing these, Prudence and Wisdom 
may be taken as identical, though the former appears to be 
rather more circumscribed in its sphere, and tinged with the 
idea of self-interest. Temperance and Politeness, as explained 
in the respective systems, are also identical—the Latin term, 
however, contemplating man as an individual, and the Chinese 
regarding him as a member of society. The former, Cicero 
defines as to zpezoy, and a sense of propriety or love of order, 
is precisely the meaning which the Chinese give to the latter. 
In the European code, the prominence given to Fortitude is 
characteristic of a martial people, among whom, at an earlier 
period, it, under the name of apery, usurped the entire realm of 
virtue. In the progress of society, it was compelled to yield 
the throne to Justice, and accept the place of a vassal, both 
Greek and Latin moralists asserting that no degree of courage 
which is not exerted in a righteous cause, is worthy of a better 
appellation than that of audacity. They erred, therefore, in 
giving it the position of a cardinal virtue; and the Chinese 
have exhibited more discrimination by placing it in the retinue 
of Justice. They describe it by two words, Chih and Yung. 
Connected with the former, and explaining its idea, we read the 
precept, ‘When you fail, seek help in yourself; stand firm to 
your post, and let no vague desires draw you from it.” Ap- 
pended to the latter, we have the injunction—“ When you see 
the right, do it; when you know a fault, correct it. Neither 


* Though politeness is the, common acceptation of the term, as expressing a 
regard for propriety and order in social intercourse; in Chinese ethics it has a 
wider and higher signification. It is precisely what Malebranche makes the 
basis of his moral system, and denominates ‘‘the love of universal order.” 
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truckle to the rich, nor disdain the poor.’’ What a noble con- 
ception of moral courage—of true fortitude! 

Benevolence and good faith, which are quite subordinate in 
the heathen systems of the West, in that of China are each 
promoted to the leadership of a grand division. In fact, the 
whole tone of the Chinese morals, as exhibited in the names 
and order of their cardinal virtues, is quite consonant with the 
spirit of Christianity.* Benevolence leads the way in prompt- 
ing to positive efforts for the good of others; justice follows, to 
regulate its actions, and restrain its antagonistic qualities; 
wisdom sheds her light over both; good faith imparts the sta- 
bility necessary to success; politeness, or a sense of propriety, 
by bringing the whole conduct into harmony with the fitness of 
things, completes the radiant circle; and he whose character 
is adorned with all those qualities, may be safely pronounced 
totus teres atque rotundus. 

_ The theory of moral sentiments early engaged the attention 
of Chinese philosophers, and particularly the inquiry as to the 
origin and nature of our benevolent affections. Some, like 
Locke and Paley, regarded them as wholly artificial—the work 
of education. Others, like Hobbes and Mandeville, represented 
them as spontaneous and natural; but still no more than varied 
phases of that one ubiquitous Proteus—self-love. Mencius, 
with Bishop Butler, views them as disinterested and original. 
To establish this, he resorts to his favourite mode of reasoning, 
and supposes the case of a spectator, moved by the misfortune 
of a child falling into a well. Hobbes would have described 


* Cicero thus argues that there could be no occasion for the exercise of 
any virtue in a state of perfect blessedness, taking up the cardinal virtues 
seriatim:—‘‘Si nobis, cum ex hac vita migraremus, in beatorum insulis, ut 
fabule ferunt, immortale wvum degere liceret, quid opus esset eloquentia, 
cum judicia nulla fierent? aut esis etiam virtutibus? Nec enim fortitudine 
indigeremus, nullo proposito aut labore aut periculo; nec justitia, cum esset 
nihil quod appeteretur alieni; nec demperantia, que regeret eas que nulle 
essent libidines; ne prudentia quidem egeremus, nullo proposito delectu bo- 
norum et malorum. Una igitur essemus beati cognitione rerum et scientia.” 

He has failed to conceive, as Sir J. Mackintosh well suggests, that there 
would still be room for the exercise of love—of benevolence. The Chinese, 
educated to regard benevolence as the prime virtue of life, would naturally 
give it the first place in his ideal of the future state. 
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the pity of the beholder as the fruit of self-love acting through 
the imagination—the “fiction of future calamity to himself.” 
Mencius says, his efforts to rescue the child would be incited, 
not by a desire to secure the friendship of his parents, nor the 
praise of his neighbours—nor even to relieve himself from the 
pain occasioned by the cries of the child—but by a spontaneous 
feeling which pities distress, and secks to alleviate it. The 
man who thus vindicates our nature from the charge of selfish- 
ness in its best affections, sometimes expatiates on their social 
utility. He does so, however, only to repress utilitarianism of 
a more sordid type. When the Prince of Liang inquired, 
‘“‘what he had brought to enrich his kingdom?”—“ Nothing,” 
he replied, “but benevolence and justice;” and he then pro- 
ceeded to show, with eloquent earnestness, how the pursuit of 
wealth would tend to anarchy, while that of virtue would insure 
happiness and peace. An earlier writer, Meh-tsze,* made the 
principle of benevolence the root of all the virtues; and in 
advocating the duty of equal and universal love, he seems to 
have anticipated the fundamental maxim of Jonathan Edwards, 
that virtue consists in love to being, as such; and in proportion 
to the amount of being. This led him to utter the noble senti- 
ment, that he would “submit his body to be crushed to atoms, 
if by so doing he could benefit mankind.” 

The doctrine of Meh-tsze is rejected by the moralists of the 
established school as heretical, on the ground of its incon- 
sistency with the exercise in due degree of the relative affec- 
tions, such as filial piety, fraternal love, &c. They adopted a 
more cautious criterion of virtue—that of the moderate exer- 
cise of all the natural faculties. Virtus est mediwm vitiorum 
et utrinque reductum, is with them a familiar maxim. One of 
the “F our Books,” the Ohung Yung, is founded on it. But 
instead of treating the subject with the inductive accuracy with 
which it is elaborated by Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, 
the author kindles with the idea of absolute perfection, and 
indites a sublime rhapsody on the character of him who holds 


* See an interesting paper on the writings of Meh-tsze, by the Rev. J. Ed- 
kins, in the Journal of the North China Branch of the Boyes Asiatic Society, 
for May, 1859. 
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on his way, undeviating and unimpeded, between a two-fold 
phalanx of opposing vices. 

Part IV. is the counterpart of the preceding, and is inter- 
esting mainly on account of the use for which it is designed. 
The whole chart is practical, and is intended, the author tells 
us, to be suspended in the chamber of the student as a constant 
monitor. The terms in which he states this, contain an allu- 
sion to a sentiment engraved by one of the ancient emperors on 
his wash-basin: ‘‘Let my heart be daily cleansed and renewed, 
and be kept clean and new for ever.” This part of his work 
has for its special object to aid the reader in detecting the 
moral impurities that may have attached themselves to his 
character, and carrying forward a process of daily and con- 
stant improvement. 

To some it may be a matter of surprise to find this exercise 
at all in vogue in a country where a divine religion has not 
imparted the highest degree of earnestness in the pursuit of 
virtue. The number who practise it is not large; but even in 
Pagan China, the thorny path of self-knowledge exhibits 
‘here and there a traveller.” 

Tsang-fu-tsze, an eminent disciple of Confucius, and the 
Xenophon of his Memorabilia, thus describes his own practice. 
“T every day examine myself on three points. In exertions 
on behalf of others, have I been unfaithful? In intercourse 
with others have I been untrue? The instruction I have heard 
have I made my own?” 

An example so revered could not remain without imitators. 
Whether any of them has surpassed the model, is doubtful; but 
his “three points” they have multiplied into the bristling array 
displayed in the chart, which they daily press into their bosoms, 
as some Papal ascetics did their jagged belts. Some of them, 
in order to secure greater fidelity in this unpleasant duty, are 
wont to perform it in the family temple, where they imagine 
their hearts laid bare to the view of their ancestors, and derive 
encouragement from their supposed approval. The nractice is 
a beautiful one, but it indicates a want. Tt-shows tint human 
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prove efficacious; but the benefit is due to a figment of the 
imagination, similar to that which Epictetus recommends when 
he suggests that the student of virtue shall conceive himself to 
be living and acting in the presence of Socrates. If fancy is 
thus operative, how much more effectual must faith be—that 
faith which rises into knowledge, and makes one realize that he 
is acting under the eye of ever-present Deity! 

It is one of the glories of Christianity that by diffusing this 
sentiment she has made virtue not an occasional visitor to our 
earth, but brought her down to dwell familiarly with men. 
What otherwise would have been only the severe discipline of 
a few philosophers, she has made the daily habit of myriads.* 
How many persons in how many lands now close each day of life 
by comparing every item of their conduct with a far more perfect 
‘chart for self-examination” than our author has furnished.+ 

Next to the knowledge of right and wrong, Confucius 
placed “sincerity of purpose’’t in pursuing the right, as an 
essential in the practice of virtue; but as he expressed only 
the vaguest notions of a Supreme Being, and enjoined for 
popular observance no higher form of religion than the worship 
of the ancestral manes, a sense of responsibility, and, by conse- 
quence, “sincerity of purpose,’”’ are sadly deficient among his 
disciples. Some of the more earnest on meeting with a reli- 
gion which reveals to them a heart-searching God, a sin- 
atoning Saviour, a soul-sanctifying Spirit, and an immortality of 
bliss, have joyfully embraced it, confessing that they find 
therein motives and supports of which their own system is 
wholly destitute. 


GENERAL INFERENCES. 


On this sheet, (the chart above translated,) we have a pro- 
jection of the national mind. It indicates the high grade in 


* “ Religion,” says Sir J. Mackintosh, speaking of Plato, ‘had not then 
besides her own discoveries, brought down the most awful and the most 
beautiful forms of moral truth to the humblest station in human society.” 

+ There are many evening hymns, in which the review of the day is beauti- 
fully and touchingly expressed, but in none perhaps better than in that of 
Gellert, commencing, ‘‘ Hin tag ist wieder hin.” 

+ In the chart ‘Correctness of Purpose,” the word Ching combines the ideas 
of “correctness” and “sincerity.” No Chinese writer would speak of a person 
as “ching,” in doing wrong. 
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the scale of civilization attained by the people among whom it 
originated, exhibiting all the elements of an elaborate social- 
ism. Political ethics are skilfully connected with private 
morals; and the virtues and vices are marshalled in a vast 
array, which required an advanced state of society for their 
development. 

The accuracy with which these various traits of character 
are noted, implies the same thing; and the correctness of the 
moral judgments here recorded, infers something more than 
culture—it discloses a grand fact of our nature, that whatever 
may be thought of innate ideas, it contains inherent principles 
which produce the same fruits in all climates. 

These tables indicate at the same time that the Chinese have 
made less proficiency in the study of mind than in that of morals. 
This is evident from some confusion (more observable in the 
original than in the translation) of faculties, sentiments, and 
actions. The system is on the whole pretty well arranged; 
but there are errors and omissions enough to show that their 
ethics, like their physics, are merely the records of phenomena 
which they observe, ab extra, without investigating their 
causes and relations. While they expatiate on the virtues, 
they make but little inquiry into the nature of virtue: while 
insisting on various duties, they never discuss the ground of 
obligation; and while duties are copiously expounded, not a 
word is said on the subject of rights. : 

The combined influence of an idolatrous religion, and a 
despotic government, under which there can be no such motto 
as Dieu et mon droit, may account for this latter deficiency. 
But similar defects are traceable in so many directions, that 
we are compelled to seek their explanation in a subjective 
cause—in some peculiarity of the Chinese mind. 

They have, for instance, no system of psychology, and the 
only rude attempt at the formation of one, consists in an enume- 
ration of the organs of perception. These they express as 
wu-kwan, the ‘five senses.” But what are they? ‘The eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth; and not the skin, or nerves, but the heart— 
the sense of touch, which alone possesses the power of waking 
us from the Brama dream of a universe floating in our own 
brain, and convincing us of the objective reality of an external 
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world, being utterly ignored; to say nothing of the absurdity 
of classing the intellect (for so they intend the word) with those 
passive media of intelligence. 

This elementary effort dates from the celebrated Mencius; 
and perhaps for that very reason the mind of the moderns has 
not advanced beyond it, as one of their pious emperors abdi- 
cated the throne rather than be guilty of reigning longer than 
his grandfather. 

Another instance of philosophical classification equally an- 
cient, equally authoritative, and equally absurd, is that of the 
Five Elements. They are given as king, muh, shwuy, ho, tu— 
i. e., metal, wood, water, fire, and earth. Now, not to force 
this into a disparaging contrast with the results of our recent 
science, which recognises nothing as an element but an ultimate 
form of matter, we may fairly compare it with the popular divi- 
sion of ‘four elements.” 

The principle of classification being the enumeration of the 
leading forms of inorganic matter which enter into the compo- 
sition of organic bodies, the Chinese have violated it by intro- 
ducing wood into the category; and they evince an obtuseness 
of observation utterly inconsistent with the possession of philo- 
sophic talent, in not perceiving the important part which atmos- 
pheric air performs in the formation of other bodies. The 
extent to which they adhere to the quintal enumeration or 
classification by “fives,” illustrates, in a rather ludicrous man- 
ner, the same want of discrimination. Thus, while in mind 
they have the five senses, and, in matter, the five elements, in 
morals they reckon five virtues; in society, five relations; in 
astronomy, five planets; in ethnology, five races; in optics, 
five colours; in music, five notes; in the culinary art, five 
tastes; and, not to extend the catalogue, they divide the horizon 
into five quarters. 

These instances evince a want of analytical power; and 
the deficiency is still farther displayed in the absence of 
any analysis of the sounds of their language, until they were 
brought acquainted with the alphabetical Sanscrit; the non- 
existence, to the present day, of any inquiry into the forms 
of speech, which might be called a grammar, or of any inves- 
tigation of the processes of reasoning, corresponding with 
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our logic; and the fact, that while they have soared into the 
attenuated atmosphere of ontological speculation, they have 
left all the regions of physical and abstract science almost as 
trackless as the Arctic snows. 

It would be superfluous to vindicate the Chinese from the 
charge of mental inferiority, in the presence of that immense 
social and political organization which has held together so 
many millions of people for so many thousands of years; and 
especially of arts, now dropping their golden fruits into the lap 
of our own civilization, whose roots can be traced to the soil of 
that ancient empire. Buta strange defect must be admitted 
in the national mind. We think, however, that it is more in 
its development than in its constitution, and may be accounted 
for by the influence of education. If we include in that term 
all the influences that affect the mind, the first place is due to 
language; and a language whose primary idea is the represen- 
tation of the objects of sense, and which is so imperfect a 
vehicle of abstract thought, that it is incapable of expressing, 
by single words, such ideas as space, quality, relation, &c., 
must have seriously obstructed the exercise of the intellect in 
that direction. A servile reverence for antiquity, which makes 
it sacrilege to alter the crude systems of the ancients, increased 
the difficulty; and the government brought it to the last de- 
gree of aggravation by admitting, in the public-service examina- 
tions, a very limited number of authors, with their expositors, 
to whose opinions conformity is encouraged by honours, and 
from whom dissent is punished by disgrace. 

These fetters can only be stricken off by the hand of Chris- 
tianity; and we are not extravagant in predicting that a 
stupendous intellectual revolution will attend its progress. 
Revealing an omnipresent God as Lord of the Conscience, it 
will add a new hemisphere to the world of morals; stimulating 
inquiry in the spirit of the precept, “Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good,” it will subvert the blind principle of 
deference; and perhaps its grandest achievement in the work 
of mental emancipation may be the superseding of the ancient 
ideographic language, by providing a medium better adapted to 
the purposes of a Christian civilization. It would only be a 
repetition of historic triumphs, if some of the vernacular dia- 
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lects, raised from the depths where they now lie in neglect, 
and shaped by the forces which heave them to the surface, 
should be made, under the influence of Christianity, to teem 
with the rich productions of a new literature, philosophy, and 
science. 


Art. Il.—The Philosophy of the Absolute. 


TuE use of a theological nomenclature, viewed in a moral light, 
has an advantage balanced by a disadvantage. While it may 
be a relief to some minds, when reasoning about abstract deity, 
to have recourse to such terms as the Infinite, the Absolute, 
the First Cause, instead of those more devotional names of 
God, implying his personality and presence; yet there may be 
other minds inclined to lose rather than to foster reverence, by 
carelessly employing phraseology which, in many cases, if 
translated into common speech, would seem but little better than 
refined blasphemy. On the one hand, it is surely well that the 
dialect of worship should be kept distinct from the jargon of 
the schools; but on the other hand, there are ‘profane bab- 
blings to be shunned, as increasing unto more ungodliness.” 

We do not raise the question to discuss it, since necessity, 
convenience, and custom, have already placed it beyond dis- 
cussion, but simply prefix it, as an introductory thought, to 
some reflections in which the reader can test for himself the 
good and evil of the current vocabulary. 

The Philosophy of the Absolute, as ontology or speculative 
divinity is now termed, has been brought by the latest meta- 
physics to a curious issue. Two rival schools, founded in 
different nations, and headed by the most powerful thinkers of 
the age, are pitted against each other upon the question 
whether such a philosophy is possible. The German meta- 
physicians not only include it among the legitimate pursuits of 
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the human mind, but rank it at the very head of the sciences, 
as being their source, and embracing their whole content. The 
English metaphysicians, on the contrary, labour to prove it 
wholly illusive and futile, and insist upon limiting all rational 
research to the sphere of finite phenomena: while the French 
metaphysicians would seem to be more divided among them- 
selves, both tendencies having been developed in an ultra form by 
the systems of Cousin and Comte. The Absolute Philosophy 
and the Positive Philosophy, or the Philosophy of the Infinite 
and the Philosophy of the Conditioned, as the opposite doc- 
trines variously claim to be called, are in fact becoming the two 
poles of modern speculation, toward which, with different 
degrees of divergence, advanced thinkers in all lands are rally- 
ing. For so does thought from having been national grow to 
be catholic, and philosophy vindicate herself as the daughter of 
humanity. 

What is more singular, the orthodox party cannot be said to 
have fairly committed itself to either extreme. In both schools 
the very same speculations are wielded for the defence and for 
the destruction of revealed theology. It is well known, for 
example, that the Hegelian philosophy of the Absolute became 
in the hands of one faction mere pantheistic infidelity, while 
another faction professed to find in it nothing less than a 
rational explanation of the most peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In like manner, the Hamiltonian philosophy of the 
Conditioned is taken by some late thinkers as the basis of a 
purely revealed divinity, while others are in haste to erect 
upon it, with the same logic, a mere scientific atheism. 
Between Marheineke and Strauss of the one school, or between 
Mansel and Spencer of the other, there are really more serious 
differences than between the schools themselves; so diversely 
has each master been interpreted by his disciples. We by no 
means infer from this that the whole controversy is harmless 
or useless, but rather take it to be illustrative of an axiom 
dominant through all the sciences—metaphysical as well as physi- 
cal—that in each of them may be found antagonistic theories 
neither of which is wholly irreconcilable with Scripture, but 
which, by their own mutual collisions, are destined to issue in its 
support and illustration. There is indeed too much truth, as 
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well as error, involved in these formidable conflicts between the 
giant intellects of our time for the Christian theologian to think 
of either despising or disparaging them. 

The whole subject, it is true, is both abstruse and hackneyed, 
and many, no doubt, have already retired from it as a mere 
labyrinth of wordy notions into which whoever enters only 
becomes the more bewildered the farther he wanders. We are not 
so rash as to think of attempting, at this late day, any original 
route over the trodden field; but it may be, that by taking a 
position somewhat above and beyond it we shall not only gain 
a fresher and more comprehensive view, but be able at length 
to connect and complete the researches of other explorers. In 
other words, could the whole question be sifted from the litera- 
ture which has been accumulating around it, and all possible as 
well as actual opinions respecting it exhibited in some exhaus- 
tive synopsis, we should then have before us the materials for a 
final judgment. 

Now it will be found that there are five, and only five, dis- 
tinct questions which can logically be raised in reference to the 
Absolute: Ist. Is itconceivable? 2d. Is it credible? 3d. Is it 
cognizable? 4th. Is it revealable? 5th. Is it demonstrable? 
We name them in the order of their importance, and propose 
to pass briefly through the series, affirming each as the basis for 
affirming the next, until we reach the last, in which we hold that 
philosophy is destined to rest as the goal alike of reason and of 
faith. 

The first problem relates to the conceivability of the Abso- 
lute. It is not whether the Absolute really exists, nor yet 
whether we conceive it as it really exists, but simply whether 
we can conceive it at all, in any form or to any extent. Is the 
Unconditioned an object of legitimate thought? Does the mind 
act illusively and impotently or sanely and vigorously when it 
strives to think of the Infinite? 

This question, though really fundamental to both religion 
and philosophy, is sometimes held to be less important in the 
former than the latter. The orthodox wing of the Hamil- 
tonians, while denying the conceivability of the Infinite, admit 
its credibility, and even maintain that it becomes an object of 
faith precisely because it cannot be an object of thought, or 
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that faith is complemental to thought in practically apprehend- 
ing it. ‘By a wonderful revelation,” says Hamilton, “we are 
thus, in the very consciousness of our inability to conceive 
aught above the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in 
the existence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of 
all comprehensible reality.” And Mansel, on the ground of 
the same distinction, endeavours to conserve the interests not 
merely of piety, but of polemics, by arguing that rationalism 
destroys itself in the very effort to think what cannot be 
thought, but must be simply believed. ‘We are compelled, by 
the constitution of our minds, to believe in the existence of an 
Absolute and Infinite Being,—a belief which appears forced 
upon us, as the complement of our consciousness of the relative 
and finite. But the instant we attempt to analyze the ideas 
thus suggested to us, in the hope of attaining to an intelligible 
conception of them, we are on every side involved in inex- 
tricable confusion and contradiction.” 

If our present argument were only with this division of the 
school, it would be enough to object that the reasoning, even 
if sound, must defeat its avowed aim. Like some blunderbuss 
whose rebound is more destructive than its projectile, it would 
prove entirely too much for all parties. Instead of conserving 
a revealed theology by destroying rational theology, it would 
simply undermine both, and render philosophy and religion 
alike nugatory. 

For what other effect could it have than to annihilate all 
faith, as well as thought, in respect to the Absolute. If the 
existence of an Infinite and Absolute Being is as inconceivable 
as that of a “circular parallelogram,” it is surely quite as 
incredible. The incogitable cannot be other than also the 
incredible, since any mental object which contravenes the laws 
of thought must also contravene the laws of faith. He who 
dreams that he believes what he does not or cannot think, 
neither thinks nor believes at all, but only dreams. And when 
sane and waking men are found actually attempting to draw 
square circles or round squares, we may expect to find them 
believing in an Absolute their conception of which is a mere 
bundle of contradictories, or ‘fasciculus of negations, bound 
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together by the aid of language,” but destined, like a torpedo, 
to explode at the touch of analysis in glaring absurdity. 

It is no escape from this to distinguish the cogitable from the 
existible, and argue that ‘the impossible to thought” may still 
be “the possible in reality.”’ We are not maintaining that our 
thought is a condition or criterion of existence, but simply that 
it is a condition or criterion of our faith as to what exists. 
The credible, if not bounded by the conceivable, is at least 
concentric therewith. If any choose to affirm that round 
squares or square circles are really possible in the sphere of 
objective existence, we insist that to us they are not credible, 
because not even conceivable; and, in like manner, that our 
faith must revolt with our thought from an Absolute which is 
apprehended as self-contradictory. 

Neither will it avail to say that belief in the infinite is a spon- 
taneous act of the mind into which thought commonly does not 
enter, or which is compulsory upon us in spite of any thinking 
to the contrary. We doubtless have some intuitive convictions 
which no sophistry can shake, as, for example, our faith in the 
existence of an external world; but none of them, when en- 
cogitated, will be found to involve a negation or-destruction of 
thought. Otherwise, it would appear that we are subsisting 
upon plain absurdities with a nature divided against itself, or 
that we are constitutionally compelled to believe what, so soon 
as we think it, we are constitutionally compelled to disbelieve. 

The whole argument, indeed, of the Hamiltonian divines 
simply destroys itself by reducing them to a choice of incon- 
ceivabilities; or rather, by developing, as an alternative, two 
other inconceivabilities, quite as revolting and absurd as the one 
they have alleged. We may retort, with their own favourite 
logic of contradictories, 1st. That it is inconceivable that we 
could believe what we cannot believe; and, 2d. That it is doubly 
inconceivable that God should be both the author and the object 
of such impossible belief. 

We do not, however, here insist upon this refutation, as it 
would anticipate our second problem, and is, moreover, conclu- 
sive only against one wing of the school. By far the most 
consistent party are those who boldly accept the issue, to which 
they are driven. by their own logic, of a thorough skepticism, 
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religious as well as philosophical, in respect to the Infinite, and 
a consequent restriction of faith, no less than thought, within the 
bounds of the finite. And it is only when the reasoning 
assumes such a portentous import that it merits examination. 

It may be questioned, however, whether there ever has been 
a metaphysical controversy in which such brilliant dialectics 
have been displayed with no other effect than to leave truth 
worsted at the hands of logic. What unsophisticated mind 
imagines or spontaneously grants that its idea of the God it 
adores is a mere negation or absurdity? And yet, once admit 
the specious premises of these logicians, and reason is drawn 
from her moorings into an insiduous circle of thought which 
contracts as it proceeds, until, in spite of her recoil, she is 
engulfed amid the wildest contradictions. At one moment, it 
is maintained that our minds are finite, and therefore cannot 
conceive the Infinite; the next, that the Infinite, when analyzed, 
proves self-contradictory, and therefore cannot be conceived; 
and in fine, that these two propositions so corroborate each 
other as to force us into the dilemma of either believing the 
Infinite to be inconceivable or conceiving it to be unbelievable. 
We can escape the revolting conclusion only by strictly ques- 
tioning each term and premise from which it is drawn. 

If by the inconceivable* is meant what, while partially or 
vaguely included in thought, still transcends it, we may grant 
that the infinite, even as we must then maintain that the finite, 
is inconceivable. It should not be forgotten that the concep- 
tive faculty is not the same in all minds or moods, and must 
vary with the matter or object upon which it is exercised. 
When that object is the Infinite, though the most capacious 


* There are three distinct senses of the inconceivable: Ist. That of which 
we can have no notion whatever, which we cannot even attempt to think, but 
spontaneously pronounce unthinkable, or beyond the province of thought. 
2d. That of which we can form only a self-contradictory notion, which we 
may attempt to think, but in the effort find to be destructive of thought. 
3d. That of which we can form only a partial, yet still positive and consistent 
notion, which we may vigorously endeavour to think, but which will still baffle 
and overmaster thought, though tasked to its utmost capacity. It is only in 
this last sense that we admit the Infinite to be inconceivable. We do have 
some notion of an Absolute God, and a notion which, however meagre it be, is 
at least free from “contradictory opposites.” 
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mind, in its most elevated mood, should strive to conceive it, 
and though the conception formed, as far as it goes, should be 
an energetic affirmation of thought, yet must it nevertheless 
fall short of the transcendent reality. But such, also, must be 
our conception of the finite. The material universe, for exam- 
ple, as far as already explored, involves magnitudes of time, 
space, and force, quite as overwhelming as the infinitudes of 
divine justice, goodness, and truth; or if there be any differ- 
ence, the latter ideas are really more positive and vigorous, if 
not more complete and precise, than the former, owing to the 
fact that they have contrasts in our own personal consciousness 
by which they are thrown into relief as objects of distinct 
apperception, rather than of sensuous imagination. 

So long, then, as the inconceivable is held to be merely what 
transcends thought in its legitimate exercise, there need be no 
argument; but when it is defined to be what actually contra- 
venes thought, or what thought itself excludes by its own action 
as self-contradictory, and to it impossible, then a very different 
* question is presented. While admitting that our conception of 
Deity is, and must ever be, only approximate, we must still 
insist that, besides being positive, it is perfectly congruous or 
consistent, and that the contradictions alleged to be involved 
in it are purely imaginary. This will appear, if we carefully 
sift the several notions of infinity, absoluteness, and causality 
into which that conception is analyzed by these thinkers, and 
which are pronounced by them to be irreconcileable. 

Now, it is admitted even by Hamilton, that the Absolute and 
the Infinite are, from one point of view, though two distinct, 
yet consistent phases of the Unconditioned.* It is only when 


* «The Unconditioned, in our use of language, denotes the genus of which 
the Infinite and Absolute are the species. The term absolute is of a two-fold 
ambiguity corresponding to the double signification of the word in Latin: 
1. Absolutum means what is freed or loosed; in which sense the Absolute will 
be what is aloof from relation, comparison, limitation, condition, dependence, 
&c. In this meaning the Absolute is not opposed to the Infinite. 2. Adso- 
lutum means jinished, perfected, completed; in which sense the Absolute will be 
what is out of relation, &c., as finished, perfect, complete, total. In this 
acceptation-——and it is that in which, for myself, I exclusively use it—the 
Absolute is diametrically opposed to, is contradictory of, the Infinite.’— Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy, p. 455, Appleton’s ed. 
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the words are taken in their secondary and less obvious sense, 
that it is pretended they are conflictive. We may, however, 
not only choose for ourselves the primary definition as being 
more pertinent, but also object to the secondary as faulty, as, 
in fact, presenting merely “two opposite poles of the con- 
ditioned,”’ rather than two distinct phases of the unconditioned. 
The ‘‘finished’’ and the ‘“‘unfinishable’’* plainly involve some 
material image, as the subject of which the quasi? infinitude and 
absoluteness are to be predicated, and if admissible in our con- 
ception of the universe, must obviously be excluded from that 
of Deity. We cannot, indeed, even attempt so to conceive 
God, though we might either the world or man. 

The contradiction which has been alleged disappears the 
moment we take the Absolute to mean what is absolved from 
any necessary relation to the finite, and the Infinite what, in 
comparison with the finite, is unlimited; the former being a 
difference in kind, and the latter in degree, between the human 
and the divine spirit or person. The two notions, so far from 
being oppugnant, will then be found complemental. In the 
supporting idea of personality as their ground and cement, 
they at once cohere and coalesce to form one conception. Our 
thought, though it might indeed be baffled and exhausted were 
it to pursue either of them apart, yet while endeavouring to 
unite them, it encounters no contradiction between them, and 
instead of withering up and collapsing amid blank negations, 
really finds itself grasping the most complete positives within 
its reach. The Absolute and the Infinite are, in fact, but 
divine attributes or properties which we contemplate in another 
Person, as the contrasts and correlates of our own human 
dependance and finitude; and the consistency of the two latter 
ideas is not more obvious in our consciousness of self than is 
the consistency of the two former in our conception of God. 
We simply apprehend ourselves as at once finite and dependent, 


* «The Infinite and Absolute are only the names of two counter imbecilities 
of the human mind, transmuted into properties of the nature of things—of 
two subjective negations converted into objective affirmations. We tire our- 
selves, either in adding to, or in taking from. Some, more reasonably, call 
the thing unfinishable—injinite; others, less rationally, call it finished—abso- 
lute.” —Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 464. 
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and then, as opposed to this, affirm in thought the possibility 
of Another who is at once infinite and absolute. The two 
inconditionates, when thus defined, if they are partially incon- 
ceivable in the sense of surpassing thought, yet they are, at 
least, not utterly inconceivable in the sense of extinguishing 
thought; but are rather, when viewed apart, like asymptotical 
lines, which can neither meet nor clash, or, when viewed 
together, like concentric circles, whose very perfection pre- 
cludes their conflict. 

In like manner, it might be shown that the remaining notion 
of causality only adds to the consistency of the other two 
notions, when they are rightly adjusted one to another. 
Although an origination of the universe by an Infinite and 
Absolute Person, were it perversely conceived by us as neces- 
sary, might, indeed, seem to violate both his absoluteness and 
his infinitude, yet when it is conceived as wholly voluntary, it 
can only, in our view, conserve and manifest them both, ensur- 
ing not less the dependence of the creation than the indepen- 
dence of the Creator. In attributing personality to God, we 
include that volition from which we have our idea of causality, 
and associate with it, in contrast with our own conditioned will, 
his infinite energy and absolute purpose. 

Thus the three ideas really demand and support each other; 
and so far from being mere “counter imbecilities of the human 
mind,’’ are, in fact, the most consistent energies of which it is 
capable. We never think so positively, vigorously, and cohe- 
rently, as when we steadily grasp and combine them in one 
conception; and of all conceptions that we can frame, there is 
none which so satisfies, while it exhausts, the capacity of 
thought. When contemplating an Infinite and Absolute Crea- 
tor in relief from his finite and dependent creation, our ordi- 
nary consciousness is released and expanded to the utmost in 
the effort to apprehend the glorious object. As the mariner, 
sailing out from land into the shoreless ocean, we let go our 
hold upon the conditioned, and turn away to confidently affirm 
against it the unconditioned. It may then be said, not less 
philosophically than devotionally, that the soul is forsaking the 
things of time and sense to be wholly occupied with God, and, 
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like an eagle basking in the empyrean, becomes absorbed in 
the vision of ineffable glory. 

It has now become apparent how the supposed contradictions 
have arisen. In part they are owing to a perverse habit of 
treating these divine attributes as mere abstractions, or predi- 
cating them of some vague notional substratum of the universe, 
or of the universe itself, rather than of a conscious spirit or 
person, distinct from the universe; and also, to a failure in 
distinguishing, in kind as well as degree, the divine person 
from the human. So long as we endeavour to conceive some 
dead substance, or blind force, or bare cause, matter, space, 
time, the universe, in short, aught but a personal God, as 
infinite and absolute, or so long as we endeavour to conceive a 
God who is infinite and yet not absolute, a mere anima mundz, 
or a self-developing world, we cannot but involve ourselves in 
absurdity, for the simple reason that we are vainly striving to 
merge the spiritual in the material, the unconditioned in the 
conditioned, the Creator in the created. But so soon as we 
admit the idea of a person or spirit in place of a mere sub- 
stance, or cause, or vague being, and then add the further ideas 
of a personal independence in contrast with our personal 
dependence, and an infinite degree of all personal attributes in 
contrast with the finite degree in which we possess them; at 
once the whole group of else contradictory notions resolves 
itself into logical unity, and we have before us a conception, 
which, beyond all others possible to the human mind, will stand 
the test of analysis. The revealed Jehovah is, in fact, identi- 
fied as the only rational Absolute, Infinite, and First Cause; 
and we can pronounce it not more sound in theology than in 
philosophy to conceive “a Spirit infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth.” 

Our conclusion, then, is, that while some modes of conceiving 
infinity, absoluteness, and causality, may be contradictory, and 
while all modes of conceiving them must be more or less defec- 
tive, yet that conception in which they are brought together as 
attributes of a Divine Spirit or Person, is not only a positive 
and congruous effort of thought, but, when compared with 
others, is the most logical which the mind of man can grasp. 
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The second problem relates to the credibility of the Absolute. 
When we conceive it, do we conceive what actually exists? 
Does our subjective idea of the Infinite find support in any 
objective reality? Is the Unconditioned a mere magnificent 
abstraction, projected as the shadow of our own consciousness, or 
a glorious Person existing outside of our consciousness? Can 
we believe in such an Absolute and Infinite Spirit as we have 
conceived. 

This question, although, like the first one, really funda- 
mental to both philosophy and religion, is, unlike it, often held 
to be more important im the latter than in the former. The 
whole heterodox wing of the Kantians, while denying the credi- 
bility of the Absolute, maintain its cognizability, and even 
insist that it becomes an object of knowledge simply because it 
must cease to be an object of faith, or that our implicit faith in 
it as objective, expires through explicit knowledge of it as sub- 
jective. It was by means of this distinction that the most 
radical disciples of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, although pro- 
fessing some form of atheism or pantheism, still held to the 
Absolute as a necessary idea of philosophy, and even strove to 
erect a kind of mock theology on the ruins of practical religion 
by deifying nature or humanity. 

It would be enough to reply to such irreligious philosophy, 
as to the irrational theology before noticed, that it must 
destroy itself on its own premises. The inconceivable and in- 
credible cannot be other than also the incognizable, since what- 
soever violates the laws of thought and of faith must at the 
same time violate the laws of knowledge. We can only know 
what we conceive and believe to exist; and if the Infinite can 
neither be conceived nor believed to exist in our finite self, or 
in finite nature around us, it can only be known, if known at 
all, as an extra-human and extra-mundane reality. When 
atheistic and pantheistic idealists are found actually treating 
the external world as part of their own personality, or their 
own personality as part of the external world, we may accept 
for valid knowledge their delusive apprehension of an abso- 
lute produced by human intelligence, or by the spontaneous 
development of the universe. 

Without, however, pursuing this argument, we pass to the 
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more consistent Kantians, who would wholly annihilate the 
Absolute as an actual existence, retaining only the notion or 
conception itself, and so present the simple alternatives of 
idealism or realism in philosophy, and atheism or theism in 
religion. . 

To any but a thoroughly artificial mind such a question 
might, indeed, in its very statement, seem too revolting, as 
well as absurd, for serious discussion. How warped the 
. intellect that would reduce the idea of God, that idea which, 
beyond all others, has operated upon mankind with the force 
of reality, to a mere abstraction or regulative notion! And 
how sophisticate the conscience that for the worship of such a 
Being would substitute mere enthusiastic love of nature, or 
proud apotheosis of self! And yet, for such a barren crown as 
this, a host of astute dialecticians have entered the speculative 
arena, and striven with pitiless logic, in the face of reason, 
instinct, and common sense. Foremost of these champions of 
the pure idealism came~ Fichte, annihilating all objective 
reality; then followed Schelling, annihilating all subjective 
reality; at length appeared Hegel, annihilating both as distinct 
realities, and retaining only their residual relations; and thus 
by turns the Absolute was gravely demonstrated to be every- 
thing or nothing, or a something which was either and yet 
neither, until it really seemed as if they were ready to prove 
it might be anything. We shall best rebut such “perverse 
disputings’” by simply asserting against them the several 
grounds of that catholic realism which underlies alike all 
religions and philosophies. 

In the first place, a firm basis for the credibility of the Absolute 
has been already laid in our doctrine of its conceivability. We 
do not mean that it is of necessity credible, simply because it is 
conceivable, but only that its conceivability is an indispensable 
condition of its credibility. It could not be believed if it could 
not be conceived. Belief in it involves no obvious or latent 
contradiction, but is rather a belief, to say the least, the con- 
trary of which cannot be proved. 

In the second place, it takes rank as an instinctive convic- 
tion or primary belief. Instead of resulting, like some con- 
victions, from mere speculation, or reasoning, or education, it has 
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the marks of spontaneity, universality, and necessity. The 
moment the Infinite is conceived, it is instinctively apprehended 
to be objectively real. As in the very act of conceiving an 
external world all unsophisticated minds spontaneously attribute 
a reality to it from which’ they cannot escape, so in the very act 
of conceiving a god, they spontaneously .attribute to it, not 
bare reality only, but personality, that form of reality suggested 
by their own consciousness, and the most substantial of which 
we can have any notion. It is only by some subtle logic that 
either of these primitive convictions ever becomes dissipated. 
The feeling of dependence upon an exterior and superior some- 
what, which they call God, distinct alike from self and the 
world, is found in all mankind, and may be classed among the 
normal sentiments of the race. 

In the third place, such belief, beyond all other instinctive 
convictions, proves to be indestructible and cumulative. The 
idol, or myth, or abstraction, in which it has expressed itself 
may be destroyed, but it will still survive, and, through some 
new and more consistent conception of the great Reality, feel 
after Him, if haply it may find Him. Even when it is 
brought reflectively into distinct consciousness and logically 
investigated, it not only asserts itself against all adverse 
reasoning, but admits of elucidation and ever-growing proof. 
Argument after argument may be accumulated to show that 
our spontaneous apprehension of God as a real existence is no 
illusion, until faith shall amount to assurance, and instinct 
be exalted into knowledge. 

In short, philosophically speaking, the credibility of the 
Absolute, as of all objective reality, may be said to be in exact 
proportion to its conceivability. That we can no longer believe 
in the pagan or classic deities as the true and living God, is 
simply because we can no longer conceive them as such. And 
if our conception of an Infinite and Absolute Creator can be 
shown to be absurd or self-contradictory, then we must either 
wholly renounce our faith in such a being, or we must seek 
new support for our faith in some conception which we can 
affirm to be sound and consistent. We are, however, already 
trenching upon our next topic. 

The third problem relates to the cognizability of the Abso- 
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lute. Does our subjective idea of the Infinite correspond to 
the objective reality? In so far as we conceive it, do we con- 
ceive it as it really exists? Must our cognition of deity be 
wholly illusory, like the vision of an object by a distorting eye 
or through a discoloured medium? or may it become clear and 
exact, as far as it extends, however limited? Can we know 
the God in whom we believe? 

This question, too, we must insist, is equally momentous in 
both its religious and philosophical bearings. The attempt is 
indeed made, by both Kantians and Hamiltonians of the ortho- 
dox side, to distinguish between a speculative and regulative 
knowledge of the Absolute, or between its cognizability and 
its revealability, and while denying the former and retaining 
the latter, to erect the revealed theology on the ruins of all 
rational theology. It is argued by such thinkers that, as the 
Infinite God cannot be conceived, but must be simply believed, 
he is therefore of necessity, in accommodation to our faculties, 
revealed to us in a human form, and under gross finite images, 
and that this revelation, though sufficient to regulate our reli- 
gious worship and practice, neither itself amounts to a true 
knowledge, nor can by any effort of reason be made to yield 
aught toward a science of the absolute. 

But it may be said of such, as of all indirection, that it cre- 
ates worse difficulties than it attempts to solve. We do not 
speak merely of the intellectual and moral duplicity which it 
would substitute for an unsophisticated faith in the inspired 
representations, but also of its fatal bearing upon inspiration 
itself. A God that could not be known, could not be revealed, 
for the simple reason that the revealing process from without 
involves the cognitive process from within, or is itself but the 
making known to, and through, the human intellect, what 
would else be unknown. Surely if, like the Samaritans, we 
““worship we know not what,” or, like the Athenians, we wor- 
ship only an “unknown God,” then revelation has become to 
us either useless or worse than useless. Our ignorance, in so 
far as it is unconscious, is little better than heathen blindness; 
or, in so far as it is conscious, has nothing to boast over the 
classic idolatry. Let such ‘too superstitious” Christians 
receive as a rebuke what the Apostle to the Gentiles first 
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uttered as a gospel, “Whom ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you,” and learn anew that lesson of the great 
Teacher to those who had corrupted an existing Scripture: 
““We know what we worship: God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.”’ 

The more consistent disciples of this school, however, instead 
of attempting such vain distinctions, maintain the Absolute to 
be wholly incognizable, either through reason or through reve- 
lation, for the purposes of philosophy or of piety, and, renounc- 
ing all efforts to apprehend or represent the unknown cause of 
the universe, follow out their logic to the extreme of a thorough 
nescience and neglect of the Godhead. In other words, while 
admitting the possible existence of the Infinite, they insist that 
it can neither be known nor worshipped, and that finite pheno- 
mena alone can become the object either of science or of prac- 
tice.* 

: By far the most logical application of this doctrine, which the 
world has yet seen, or is likely to see, is to be found in the 
positive philosophy and religion of Comte. In that system the 
theory of the Unknowable is driven with remorseless rigour 
into the abyss of a scientific skepticism. Not only is the sup- 
posed Creator of the universe ignored as incognizable, but the 
whole existing conception of such a being is accounted for as 
in part a mere personification, and in part a mere hypothesis, 
which has grown out of the historical development of religion 
and science, and which originates in a primitive tendency of 
mankind to conceive external realities on the conditions or in 
the light of their own consciousness, under a human form, as 
animated with will or personality. Already this anthropomor- 


* It was charged by Hamilton, that Kant ‘‘had slain the body, but had not 
exorcised the spectre of the Absolute; and this spectre has continued to haunt 
the schools of Germany even to the present day.” But it may now be charged 
upon Hamilton himself, that in his zeal to exorcise the spectre, he has but 
mangled the body of the Absolute, and left the remains of philosophy in the 
hands of infidels. Between the Hegelian universe of bare ideas and the 
Comtean universe of dead facts, there is, in sooth, as little to choose as 
between a ghost and a corpse. We shall escape both horrors only when the 
real and the ideal Absolute are combined in Jehovah, and science as well as 
religion has learned to recognise a living Creator, inhabiting and controlling 
his whole creation. 
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phic tendency has impelled them through the successive phases 
of fetischism, polytheism, and monotheism, and the myth of a 
Jehovah which still survives in the vulgar mind, will only have 
become obsolete when a perfected humanity, through science 
and art, shall have learned experimentally to realize its own 
ideal of power, wisdom, and goodness, instead of personifying 
and worshipping it as a Creator and Preserver of the universe, 
or identifying it with the unknown and unknowable Cause of 
phenomena. 

If it had been intended, by this system, to ingeniously 
invert every axiom and instinct, it may be doubted whether the 
success could have been more complete. In what sound mind 
has the notion of a First Cause been thus resolved into a scien- 
tific fiction or devout self-personification? And how morbid 
must be that horror of blindly worshipping God in the form of 
man, which can only relieve itself by knowingly worshipping 
man in the form of God! And yet to compass these results, 
the whole field of knowledge has been laid under contribution, 
and the march of history toward them clothed with the pre- 
cision of an inflexible law. The sciences, it is inductively 
shown, from their structure and development, are destined to 
destroy or ignore the very idea of Deity, and in its place to 
substitute that of humanity, as the only reality which can either 
be known or intelligently worshipped. Preposterous as may 
seem such conclusions, we cannot escape them unless we boldly 
seize and sift the premises from which they are deduced. 

And if we should grant that the Absolute is incomprehen- 
sible, it would not follow that it is incognizable. Our know- 
ledge of the Infinite, though it can never be exhaustive or 
complete, may still be real, as far as it extends. We are not 
reduced to the bare alternatives of omniscience or nescience. 
Although unable to know everything, we still may know some- . 
thing in respect to the reality we call God, and this knowledge, 
however limited, may be a positive advance beyond ignorance 
or error. If it is partial and liable to correction or corruption, 
so also is all other knowledge. The same reasoning, indeed, 
which would assail the former must assail the latter, and, if 
successful, would only envelope all external reality in harrow- 
ing uncertainty.’ We could not tell whether the veiled Isis, 
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before which we cowered, were spectre, fiend, or hollow nothing- 
ness; but would be full of 


‘Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


Let him believe who can, that the foundations of his conscious- 
ness are thus laid in delusion and imposture. We may grant 
that in one sense we must ever know the Infinite as still 
passing knowledge, but surely we need not on that account 
despise or renounce what knowledge we have. 

Neither would it follow that the Absolute is incognizable if 
we should admit that our conception thereof is in some respects 
human, derived from our own personality, or howsoever derived, 
found analogous to that personality.. We may fearlessly 
accept the imputation, and still insist that the Incomprehen- 
sible Reality behind all phenomena as their ground or cause, is 
actually what we conceive it to be, a Spirit, having, like us, 
spiritual attributes, but, unlike us, having them infinitely and 
absolutely. What if it be true that we are constitutionally 
impelled to apprehend and represent the Original Cause of phe- 
nomena as an intelligent Creator, and ourselves as his intelli- 
gent creatures? It is one thing to say that we have made to 

ourselves a god in the image of man, but quite another thing to 

say that we have ourselves been made in the image of God. 
On the latter supposition, theism becomes part of the natural 
realism of mankind, and, instead of being classed with outworn 
superstitions, may be taken as that true knowledge of the true 
God of which all pantheism, polytheism, and the grosser mono- 
theism, are but counterfeits or approximates. 

Thus defined and guarded, the cognizability of the Absolute 
may be maintained by several considerations :— 

And, in the first place, still resuming and carrying forward 
our previous reasoning, we affirm it on the grounds of its con- 
ceivability and credibility. As all knowledge proceeds from 
the thought, through the faith of the thing apprehended, and 
so involves both thought and faith as its preliminary conditions, 
we have but to show, as has been done, that the Infinite may 
be conceived and believed, in order to show that it may also be 
known. In other words, the impossibility of such knowledge 
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cannot be proved without first proving the impossibility of such 
conception and belief, or without assuming a science of the 
possibilities lying beyond all conception and belief; in short, 
without assuming omniscience itself. He must have known 
God completely, who would prove that we cannot know him 
partially, or that, as far as we know him, we do not know him 
truly. 

In the second place, such cognition has the certitude apper- 
taining to other cognition. We may know God, at least as 
certainly as we know the world. We may know that we know 
him. As we cannot suppose that external realities in general 
are positively misrepresented to us in the process of our own 
intelligence, without thereby supposing that our whole nature 
is rooted in falsehood, still less can we suppose that the inti- 
mate and homogeneous reality of God is so misrepresented to 
us, since that would impugn the veracity of consciousness where 
its testimony is most direct, explicit, and valuable. In such 
knowledge we are in fact in immediate contact with an Infinite 
Spirit, from whom our finite spirits cannot escape, whitherso- 
ever they may flee; while in all ordinary knowledge we are 
cognizing existences indefinitely extended away from us in 
space and time, and presented to us under endless variety and 
vicissitude. Surely if directness, simplicity, and purity, in our 
apprehension of reality, be marks of true cognition, we may 
rely upon what we can know of God, however little it be. We 
say nothing as yet of the veracity of revelation as combined 
with the veracity of consciousness in affording a still farther 
and peculiar ground of certitude; nor of a subjective illumina- 
tion as ensuring, in connection with that objective revelation, 
the ecstatic vision of the Absolute. 

In the third place, such cognition imparts oneness and con- 
sistency to all other cognition. We cannot know the world as 
a whole, unless we know somewhat of God. An Infinite and 
Absolute Person, whose intelligent will is expressed through the 
laws of all phenomena as their first and final cause, is a funda- 
mental and necessary idea of science, without which it would 
remain a mere mass of fragmentary knowledge, devoid of 
rational coherence and unity. As the universe, the totality of 
existence, acquires intelligibility, becomes a cosmos instead of 
a chaos, only when it is viewed as the creation of a Creator, so 
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the sciences can only be resolved into a system by means of 
theology. The law of their development is precisely the reverse 
of that maintained by the Comteans, as might be shown, both 
from their structure, and from their history. 

In fine, the cognizability of the Absolute, like that of all 
other reality, is proportioned as well as conditioned by its 
conceivability and credibility. Only when we have lost all 
thought and faith can we also lose all knowledge of God. 
Though our conception of him must indeed be human, and our 
belief in him mainly spontaneous, yet both these are themselves 
a spiritual endowment and heritage, which may be either wasted 
or improved. ‘They are, in fact, but the image of the Creator 
constitutionally impressed upon his creature. As the bound- 
less cope is mirrored in a dew-drop, so does man reflect even 
deity in miniature; and according as he becomes conscious of 
that finite similitude, may he become cognizant of the Infinite 
Original. He may, indeed, have lost the likeness, and with it 
the knowledge of. God in idolatrous superstition; he may even 
have obliterated them by sophistical philosophy or moral 
debasement; but he may also be “renewed in knowledge after 
the image of Him that created him.” 

Let us not, however, forestall our remaining discussion. We 
have maintained that a science of the infinite is as feasible as a 
science of the finite, and that, in fact, the former is indispen- 
sable to the latter. But there is this important difference 
between them:—Whereas, in our cognition of the external 
world, the subject is cognitive while the object is simply cogni- 
zable, yet in our cognition of God, both subject and object, the 
finite spirit and the Infinite Spirit, are interchangeably cog- 
zable and cognitive.* In other words, our knowledge of the 


* According to the strict absolutists, the finite spirit may even become 
identical with the Infinite Spirit, and theology be actually absorbed in 
psychology. According to the strict conditionists or positivists, the two are 
heterogeneous, and theology must therefore be isolated from psychology, and 
abandoned as a region of pure faith or mere conjecture. Between these 
extremes lies the true doctrine, that the finite spirit and the Infinite Spirit, 
although distinct and unequal, are nevertheless homogeneous and inter- 
cognitive, and consequently that psychology and theology are concentric, and 
ideally or ultimately coincident spheres of knowledge and faith, reason and 
revelation, science and omniscience. 
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Creator, in distinction from our knowledge of the creation, is 
such as one person may have of another person through a 
process of mutual intelligence or recognition. We sustain 
personal relations to an Absolute Mind, who is himself cogni- 
zant as well as cognizable, and whom, though “‘now we know 
only in part, we shall yet know even as also we are known.” 

This distinction brings us to the verge of the next general 
topic propounded, and by means of it we now emerge upon 
ground more open and familiar than that over which we have ~ 
been groping. 

Our fourth problem relates to the revealability of the Abso- 
lute. Can such a Spirit make himself known to us, as well as 
be known by us? May the Infinite Mind disclose eels to the 
finite mind? Must all our knowledge of deity be derived from 
our subjective reason? or may it be purged and extended by 
an objective revelation? Has “‘the unknown God’ been made 
known? 

In reference to this question, the attempt.has been made to 
disjoin the sphere of philosophy from that of religion. One 
division of orthodox Hegelians, though nominally adhering to 
the revealed Jehovah, still pursued the rational Absolute inde- 
pendently, with more or less rigour, whithersoever their logic 
would take them, and some even maintained that the-former is 
only to be retained as a kind of exoteric and mythical deity of 
the vulgar, while the latter alone is that pure reality discerned 
by the privileged circle of philosophers. It was with such 
subtle ambiguity that the most familiar dogmas of Christianity 
were held as philosophic formulas, ‘The trinity of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, became travestied under the trilogy of the 
dialectic process; the incarnation was viewed as the reason 
embodied in all mankind, though best exemplified in the indi- 
vidual Christ; and the atonement as the reconciliation of this 
finite reason with the Infinite Reason. 

Of this covert rationalism it is enough to say, that it is fatal 
to the interest it pretends to preserve, and all the more mis- 
chievous because of its orthodox disguise. In connection with 
such a thoroughly rational theology, there could not be any 
strictly revealed theology. If the God of Scripture is to be 
taken as a mere symbol, or witness, or harbinger of the God 
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of philosophy, all revelation, in any proper sense of the term, is 
undermined. For how could the revealable be at the same 
time the discoverable? or that which might have been positively 
concealed by the Infinite Mind be disclosed by the finite mind? 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
his counsellor?’ It was this impious attempt to prejudge, on 
grounds of mere reason, the content of revelation, which gave 
to Germany a piety “professing the form. of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof,” and multiplied in her ministry the 
‘false apostles” of ‘another gospel, which is not another.”’ 

And hence we must regard as by far the most consistent 
. rationalists those who avow hostility to evangelical truth, and 
boldly proffer their philosophical atheism or pantheism in place 
of the biblical theism. What was it, indeed, but the logical 
issue of pure rationalism which Christendom beheld when the 
whole historical as well as doctrinal system of Scripture was 
assailed by the criticism of Strauss, and its Jehovah exhibited 
as but a Hebrew Jove, its Jesus as but a Jewish Socrates, and 
even its gospel as only a Christian mythology? Malicious as 
the caricature seemed, yet it had at least the merit of candour, 
and exposed the seeming angel of light in the naked deformity 
of sin. Christianity is but betrayed with an Iscariot kiss by a 
philosophy which couches infidel sentiment in Scripture phrases 
and ancient formulas; but when the issue is boldly made between 
a god of reason and a god of revelation, then we know where 
and how to meet it. 

And, in the first place, that the Absolute is revealable ensues 
upon our whole previous argument. If it could not be known, 
and known as a person or spirit, of course it could not be 
revealed; but since the Reality is both cognizable and cogni- 
tive, a positive and objective revelation is not impossible. 
Only upon the assumption that the unknown God is himself 
unknowing or unknowable, can it be argued that it is impos- 
sible either that he should be made known or ‘should make 
himself known. 

In the second place, there ig in human reason a necessity for 
such a divine revelation. We do not mean that all rational 
theology is impossible or nugatory, but simply that it must be 
imperfect and erroneous until corrected and matured by 
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revealed theology. This may be proved: Ist. By the nature 
of those problems with which any theology, whether rational 
or revealed, must deal, but which mere reason itself cannot 
solve; such as the character, constitution, and policy of the 
Creator; the origin and object of the creation; and the rela- 
tions and destiny of the creature. 2d. By the history of 
rational religion, which abounds in idol and mythical deities, in 
fabulous cosmogonies, and in the crudest notions of eternity. 
3d. By the history of rational philosophy, which, whenever it 
has cast off the guidance of revelation, has groped into the 
darkness of atheism, pantheism, fatalism, scepticism, and 
nihilism. 

In the third place, there is in human reason a capacity for 
such a divine revelation. All rational theology craves a 
revealed theology, as its legitimate sequel and comple- 
ment. This may be proved: Ist. By the adaptation of 
the finite mind to an Infinite Mind, and its susceptibility 
to education through an objective revelation distinct from 
that made in nature and providence. 2d. By the universal 
reminiscence or presentiment of a revelation, which is expressed 
in all heathenism; and, 3d. By the germs or rudiments of such 
a revelation, in which all rational philosophy and religion 
abound. 

In the fourth place, that divine revelation which has been 
given meets both the necessity and the capacity of human 
reason. This may be shown; Ist. From its form, which, 
having been progressive, scriptural, and miraculous, is suited to 
the rational constitution of mankind; 2d. From its contents, 
which not only elucidate and confirm whatsoever is sound in 
rational religion, but, in consistency therewith, contribute a 
complementary system of doctrine bringing a peculiar self- 
evidence of its own; and, 3d. From its effects, which have ever 
been to correct, stimulate, and mature all rational philosophy. 

In a word; we may conclude that there can be no truly 
rational theology without a revealed theology as its counterpart 
and supplement. Until God®makes himself known to us by 
Some objective revelation, in some apocalypse more direct and 
personal than his mere creation and providence, our knowledge 
of him must remain partial and erroneous; while the actual 
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addition to that knowledge by means of such divine communi- 
cation has ever only had the effect of imparting to it greater 
unity, precision, and completeness. The Jehovah of Holy 
Scripture is in fact that sole Reality whereof all mythical and 
ideal deities are but harbingers and witnesses. As in him the 
unknown God of heathenism is made known, and need no 
longer be ignorantly worshipped, so also in him may the. 
highest abstractions of philosophy, the Infinite, the Absolute, 
the First Cause, find rational support and consistency, and 
become objects of adoration no less than of science. 

Such is the act of the Infinite Mind in its recognition of the 
finite mind, an act of revelation; but if we now inquire what 
must be the correspondent act of the finite mind in its recog- 
nition of the Infinite Mind thus revealed, or how the two are 
related on the ground of such mutual intelligence, and intercom- 
munication, we broach the next and last of the subjects to be 
considered. 

Our fifth problem relates to the demonstrability of the Abso- 
lute. Can it be proved to be what it has been revealed to be? 
May the God of Scripture be identified with the God of reason 
or of nature? or are the two irreconcilable? Must our 
revealed knowledge ever remain singular and separate? or may 
it be logically combined with our rational knowledge? Are the 
evidences of revelation only, or are also its contents, a proper 
subject of philosophical inquiry? 

In reference to this question, a remarkable attempt has lately 
been made to unite philosophy and religion upon a common 
ground of pure antilogy. The orthodox Hamiltonians, under 
the leadership of Mansel, maintain that both the revealed Jehovah 
and the rational Absolute, when logically investigated, are 
found to be equally self-contradictory, and, in fact, that the 
Reality which they suggest and prefigure ‘can neither be 
revealed nor demonstrated, but can only be represented and 
believed. It is even argued by this writer that the main 
function of reason is to demonstrate the Godhead to be unde- 
monstrable, and the only effect of revelation is to reveal it to 
be unrevealable. The so-called anthropomorphism and anthro- 
popathy of Scripture are accepted as not peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, but inherent in the very constitution of the human 
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mind; and the doctrines of the trinity, the incarnation, and the 
atonement, if viewed as matter of faith, are held as suf- 
ficiently accurate to guide our worship and practice, but if 
viewed as matter of science, are no better than a sort of didactic 
representation, or sacred epic, wherein the Father, Son, and 
Spirit appear as dramatis persone, and perform the tragedy of 
Calvary on the scene of human history. 

Of this refined dogmatism, what can we say, but that, like 
the covert rationalism before noticed, it jeopards the interest it 
would protect, and is only the more pernicious because of its 
pious intent? For if reason and revelation combined can 
yield us no real knowledge of God, or if it is the office of the 
latter to practise illusions which it is the office of the former to 
expose, in what respect are we better than the heathen or the 
skeptic? How much would there be to choose between such a 
dramatic Jehovah and the mythical Jupiter? Why not accept 
both as mere phases of a popular theology, which the learned 
are to outgrow and gracefully patronize? It is this specious 
effort to exalt reason by dragging revelation to its level, which 
has already, in many an orthodox communion, led to a mere 
“show of wisdom in will-worship and humility,” and as it 
extends among the people, can have no other effect than to 
‘corrupt their minds from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 

And hence we regard as by far the most consistent dogma- 
tists, those who frankly admit their hostility to rational research, 
and intrepidly press their biblical creed in the face of all human 
science. We are only amused now at the sturdy dogmatism 
which once repudiated, on Scripture grounds, the rotundity 
and motion of the earth; but it was at least honest and consist- 
ent, and drew the lines sharply between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy. That were but a sorry championship of Christianity 
which would desperately end the battle with infidelity by spring- 
ing a mine of common absurdity under both combatants. But 
let the question simply be, whether the rational Absolute and 
the revealed Jehovah are reconcilable or irreconcilable, and 
then we can proceed intelligently. ‘ 

And, in the first place, that the Absolute may be demon- 
strated we maintain on the ground that it has been revealed. 
If it had been actually concealed from us, it could not, of 
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course, be rationally investigated; but having been intelligibly 
disclosed to us, it may be brought within the purview of reason, 
to be either accepted or rejected, proved or disproved, held in 
opposition to other truths and facts, or established in consist- 
ency therewith. 

In the second place, there is in divine revelation a necessity 
for such a human demonstration. We do not mean that 
reason is either prior or superior to revelation, but simply that, 
although inferior and supplementary, it is nevertheless indis- 
pensable. This will appear: Ist. From the origin of revela- 
tion as a direct emanation from the infinite reason of God; 
2d. From the aim of revelation as a direct communication to 
the finite reason of man; 3d. From the purport of this commu- 
nication as conveying new truth which must, sooner or later, 
in greater or less degree, be found rationally consistent with 
the old. 

In the third place, there is in divine revelation a fitness for 
such a human demonstration. On examination it is found to 
be susceptible of rational investigation and vindication. This 
appears: 1st. From its actual evidences, which, unlike 
those of false revelations, satisfy the demands of reason; 
2d. From its actual contents, which present problems upon 
which reason cannot but be exercised; 8d. From its actual 
structure, which, as a mere fragmentary composition of facts, 
truths, and principles, devolves upon reason the task of their 
logical organization into a system. 

In the fourth place, such a human demonstration is already 
in progress, The reconciliation of revealed and rational 
knowledge is now going forward wherever the two are thrown 
into combination. It may be discerned, Ist. In all apologetic, 
exegetical, and systematic theology, which are respectively but 
so many attempts to demonstrate the evidences, import, and 
harmony of revelation; 2d. In all rational theology, which, 
whenever pursued independently, though reverently, has but 
served to develope and elucidate problems propounded by 
revelation; 3d. In all the other rational sciences, which, 
whether physical or metaphysical, by their own normal proces- 
sion in human history, are but logically unfolding the attributes 
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of the revealed Jehovah, and demonstrating him to be the only 
rational Absolute. 

In a word, we may conclude that as there can be no rational 
theology without a revealed theology, so there can be no 
revealed theology without a rational theology. The two com- 
plement and support each other, and are both normally and 
ultimately coincident. They, in fact, present the same Reality; 
the one under a theoretical, and the other under a practical 
aspect; the one as an object of science, and the other as 
an object of revelation; and neither could be disjoined 
without detriment to both. If, on the one hand, the rational 
Absolute can only be found in the revealed Jehovah, yet, on 
the other hand, the revealed Jehovah can only be demonstrated 
by means of the rational Absolute. Destroy reason, and there 
can be no revealed theology; destroy revelation, and there can 
be no rational theology; retain both as logically irreconcilable, 
and we must choose which theology to maintain against the 
other; but retain both as logically reconcilable, and then both 
theologies become like intersecting spheres which cannot but 
ultimately coincide, or like opposite members of an arc which 
must meet in a common support. or mingle in a common ruin. 

And the respective systems of sciences which are founded 
upon the two theologies must likewise stand or fall together. If, 
on the one hand, our physics and ethics are demonstrating the 
divine attributes, both natural and moral; yet, on the other 
hand, those divine attributes afford the only scientific basis of 
our physics and ethics. Moreover, while the rational division 
of the sciences, both physical and metaphysical, thus logically 
requires the support of the revealed theology; yet, at the same 
time, the revealed division of the same series of sciences as 
logically requires the support of a rational theology. The 
two branch divisions are not less the counterpart of each 
other than are the two radical factors of reason and revelation 
whence they have proceeded. Nor are they less vitally con- 
nected in their practical issues. Detached from the revealed 
Jehovah, the rational sciences, as they theoretically involve 
atheism or pantheism, must tend to irreligion or idolatry; 
detached from the rational Absolute, the revealed sciences, as 
they theoretically involve dogmatism and bigotry, must tend to 
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superstition and barbarism; but let the two be united and pur- 
sued together, and neither can fly into an extreme. We then 
have, in the ideal or ultimate reconciliation of rational with 
revealed science, the ideal or ultimate reconciliation of Chris- 
tianity with civilization. Philosophy is married to religion, art 
to worship, and earth to heaven. . 

Thus what we have been taught respecting God in Scripture 
by our creed, we find proved (7. e. shown to be rational) in 
nature by our science. And whether we say, in philosophical 
phrase, that the Infinite Will (causa causarwm) proceeds logi- 
cally towards the Infinite Reason (ratio rationuwm) through 
those successive mechanical, chemical, organical, ethical, politi- 
cal, and religious forces in which it is rationally exerted 
throughout immensity and eternity; or whether we say, in 
theological phrase, that the ‘Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth,’ hath decreed, ‘‘according to the counsel 
of his will, for his own glory, whatsoever comes to pass;”’ 
or whether we say, in Scripture phrase, that Jehovah is “the 
Alpha and the Omega, the First and the Last, the beginning 
and the ending, which was, and-which is, and which is to come, 
the Almighty;’’ in either case, we are but apprehending the 
same intelligible and adorable Reality. 

Let heathen philosophy proclaim the Godhead unknown, and 
inscribe upon its fanes the fitting motto of such a deity, 


‘<T am all that was, and is, and shall be; 
Nor my veil, has it been withdrawn by mortal;” 


but for the Christian philosopher to avow that “the last and 
highest consecration of all true religion must be an altar,—‘To 
the unknown and unknowable God,’’’* is to forget that the 
times of such ignorance are now passed, that the veil of Isis 
has been rent, for all that will reverently gaze, and that 
only by ever knowing the ever knowable God do we have life 
eternal. 

We have thus reached, as our general conclusion, a modified 
affirmative to the whole series of questions propounded. As 
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we passed from one to the other we have striven for a firm 
foothold at each step by carefully avoiding the quagmire on 
either side. Considering the Absolute as an object of thought, 
we have admitted that our conception of it must be partial, 
while we have maintained that it may at least be consistent. 
Considering it as an object of faith, we have admitted that our 
belief in it is instinctive, while we have maintained that it 
involves no latent absurdity. Considering it as an object of 
knowledge, we have admitted that our cognition of it is 
imperfect, while we have maintained that it is nevertheless 
certain. Considering it as a reality to be revealed, we have 
admitted that a rational theology is possible, while we have 
maintained that a revealed theology is its indispensable comple- 
ment. Considering it as a reality to be demonstrated, we 
have admitted that the revealed theology is necessary, while 
we have maintained that a rational theology is its indispensable 
supplement. And by means of such distinctions we have 
escaped the corresponding extremes of atheism and pan- 
theism, skepticism and mysticism, nescience and omniscience, 
naturalism and paganism, rationalism and dogmatism;. at the 
same time that we have combined into one connected argument 
the several truths thus sifted from each discussion. Were 
such an arrangement and treatment of these difficult questions 
more generally observed, we cannot but think that much 
of the controversy now waged about them would disappear. 

It only remains to close our sketch with a remark or two, by 
way of review, survey, and prospect. 

On reviewing the wide field we have traversed, we are 
impressed by the continuity, extent, and importance of modern 
philosophy. We find different thinkers, of different schools, in 
different nations, contributing without concert to a movement 
which, during the lapse of half a century, has grown and 
spread until it involves the most precious interests of civiliza- 
tion. At its origin, like a mountain rivulet which a pebble 
might so divide that it shall afterwards flood opposite 
valleys, the question presented seems almost too simple and 
harmless for grave discussion. Shall the Absolute be held 
as a subjective idea, or as an objective reality? Iadealistic 
Germany has pursued the former; realistic England has 
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pursued the latter; while versatile France has seemed to 
vibrate from one to the other. And in the wake of each 
philosophical tendency have followed portentous systems of 
science, religion and politics, which, as simple monuments of 
speculative energy, have in no former age been surpassed. 

On surveying the results now before us, we are impressed 
by the grave crisis which has been reached in human progress. 
There are, in the bosom of this age, two rival philosophies 
struggling for the mastery. In their extreme form, as fully 
matured in the systems of Hegel and Comte, they may be 
termed the Absolute Philosophy and the Positive Philosophy. 
The former penetrates behind phenomena in search of their 
essence and cause, and thence proceeds deductively, by mere 
logical process, to reconstruct the existing universe. The lat- 
ter enters among phenomena in search of their laws, and there 
proceeds inductively, by mere empirical process, to investigate 
the existing universe. The one would take ontology as the 
basis of zetiology and nomology, and thereon erect the sciences 
into a system of philosophic omniscience; the other would take 
nomology as the basis of etiology and ontology, and thereon 
erect the sciences into a system of philosophic nescience. 
While the one would bring philosophy to a premature comple- 
tion, the other would abruptly leave it incomplete. If the 
pyramid might be taken as the symbol of the one, the obelisk 
would serve as the symbol of the other. 

On turning now from our survey to the prospect, we cannot 
but be impressed by the need and imminency of some logical 
conciliation of these two philosophies. It would be folly to 
denounce either, because of the perilous extreme to which it has 
been carried. There must be valuable elements of truth in 
movements which have engrossed the most powerful minds of 
this century, and still involve the whole existing mass of know- 
ledge. The true view to be taken of them is, manifestly, that 
both are legitimate within the limits which they impose upon 
each other. It is only when either process of reason, the 
intuitive or the discursive, the deductive or inductive, is pur- 
sued independently of the other, or of revelation, their common 
check and guide, that they become erroneous and pernicious. 
Let the science of the Absolute be pressed in defiance of the 
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laws of facts, and it cannot but be vague and visionary; let the 
science of the phenomenal be pressed in defiance of the causes 
of facts, and it cannot but be partial and schismatic: but let 
both be merged in the science of God, that only First and 
Final Cause of all the intermediate laws of facts, and while our 
knowledge of the Creator is acquiring precision and pertinence, 
our knowledge of the creation will be acquiring unity and 
completeness. In other words, the Absolute philosophy and 
the Positive philosophy logically converge toward an Ulti- 
mate philosophy, wherein the finite reason shall be reconciled 
with the Infinite Reason, and human science rendered perfectly 
coincident with Divine Omniscience. 


Art. Ili.— The History and Theory of Revolutions, as applied 
to the Present Southern Rebellion. 


THE present generation in this country have heretofore 
known revolutions only as matters of history, or as events 
occurring in some distant part of the world. We have 
read of them, heard of them with the hearing of the ear; 
but now a revolution, or an attempt at one, has become 
to us a present and most visibly real fact. The word has 
always had, for the public ear, a portentous and startling 
sound. We have been accustomed, and justly so, to connect 
with revolution the idea of civil war, as the world has 
known it hitherto, with all its atrocities and horrors; its wild, 
uncontrollable phrenzy, setting man against man, and com- 
munity against community, with all the ungovernable fury of a 
tempest; its fratricidal hate and bloodshed; its unleashing 
all the worst passions of the human heart, which, in their wild 
and lawless revel, respect not the rights of man or the virtue 
of woman; its smoking and ruined cities, its pillaged towns, 
its deserted and untilled fields, and all its sanguinary para- 
phernalia of dungeons and scaffolds, guillotines and gibbets, 
armies and battle-fields. Perhaps we have generally derived 
our ideas from the French Revolution of 1792, which was a 
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familiar fact to our fathers in their younger days, and of which 
some fragments of the nameless horrors, and wild excesses, and 
almost incredible atrocities, were wont to be rehearsed in 
youthful ears round many a family hearthstone, and to be 
perused as amongst the earliest lessons in history. 

And now we are in the midst of a revolution! We, in this 
republican America, in this lauded nineteenth century,—we, 
devoted to the arts of peace, engrossed in the pursuit of gain, 
covering the seas with our commerce, dragging forth the 
treasures from the mountains, chaining the continent together 
with our iron bands, tilling the broad acres of our wondrous 
and fruitful country,—we, in the midst of a revolution? It is 
even so! And have we before us the possibility of an experi- 
ence such as other nations have tasted when overtaken by 
revolution? No man can say that we have not! When once 
the social structure moves upon its deep foundations, upheaved 
by the throes of civil convulsion, no prophet’s ken can unerr- 
ingly foretell where the movement will stop. All our pre- 
dictions and confidences have failed us. In the very hour of 
our youthful and boastful self-glorification, when we were pro- 
claiming on every hand our confidence in our republican 
experiment, and demonstrating its stability and permanence, 
we are called to go down into the very valley of the shadow of 
death, to have the thick mists settle upon our path, and the 
ground to quake and gape beneath us, and the very air to be 
filled with discordant voices of alarm and doubt, of malediction 
and terror. 

It is well, then, that amid the fearful possibilities with 
which we are environed, we can look back, and calmly, in the 
light of history, study the general laws and workings of such 
national exigencies in the case of other nations. For history, 
whilst it never exactly repeats itself, is a perpetual prophecy 
of its own evolution. It is well that we can look back and see 
other nations, much weaker than our own, survive much worse 
disasters than ours, as yet, appears to be, and even flourish in 
the midst of them. It is well that we are permitted to observe 
how the turbulent and brutal passions of men, let loose like hell- 
hounds of havoc and lust by the tocsin of war, are allayed by 
the gentle wand of peace, and how in due time all the virtues, 
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and graces, and amenities of social life resume their accustomed 
channels. It is well for us that, amid our fears, we can look 
back and see, through the wildest surgings of national convul- 
sion and deadly strife, the genius of freedom, both civil and 
religious, rising radiant and beautiful, like beams from the 
ocean spray. It is well that we can announce to ourselves, as 
a clear deduction of history, that no great vital interest of 
mankind, pertaining to Christianity or civilization, has ever 
been harmed by the ravages of war, or the heavings of civil 
commotion. The pole-star of human destiny shines always 
clear above the storm and tempest. God has provided, infalli- 
bly, that no local disturbances, as they seem to us, shall inter- 
fere with the essential facts or grand results of his moral 
government. To suppose otherwise, would be to suppose that 
creation was a freak, and providence a jumble of accidents. 

Let us look, then, if possible, a little into this matter of 
Revolutions. Let us examine their facts, find out if possible 
their theory, and trace some leading outlines of their history— 
keeping in view always the special relations of our investiga- 
tions to the case of our own civil troubles. And it is no affecta- 
tion to say, that when a man ventures to attempt such a theme, 
at such a time as this, it behooves him to gather all his best 
thoughts about him; to weigh well the theories he presents, 
and the judgments he renders; and to point the eye of inquiry 
and hope to that only which will not finally deceive. 

What, then, is Revolution? What is its definition? What its 
theory? What has been its history? When is it justifiable? 
When probably successful? These are questions which may 
indicate the general drift of inquiry which is before us. 

And, first, as to the definition. Revolution may be defined 
to be a radical or organic change in the constitution of govern- 
ment, accomplished either peacefully or violently. Or it may 
be defined to be the successful resistance to established author- 
ity, by which a new form of authority is instituted and estab- 
lished. Or it may be defined to be the passing away of an old 
form, a worn-out institution, and the uprising of a new one, to 
enter on its career of development and history. In all these 
definitions, the fundamental conceptions are the same. They 
are those of destruction or decay, as preceding new-creation, or 
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new-formation of the dissevered elements. In the idea of reyo- 
lution, the most prominent conception is that of overturning or 
overthrowing, by which society is, to a certain extent, resolved 
into its original elements, and made to take new shape and 
form new combinations. The idea is derived from the motion 
of a wheel, m which every particle is constantly returning to 
the point whence it started—suggesting ‘the fact, that in the 
great movements of history, and the life of nations and civiliza- 
tions, as in the astronomical universe, there is a constant ten- 
dency in all things to return, at least in the direction of the 
point of departure. 

Revolution, to be proper and legitimate, and fulfil the part 
assigned to it in history, must be a movement against that 
which is old, worn-out, unnatural, unreasonable, or oppressive. 
When a government or an institution which may have met the 
wants of men in other ages or other circumstances, is no longer 
able to adapt itself to the changed circumstances and larger 
wants of another age, but has become, on the contrary, 
oppressive and burdensome, brooding, like a horrible night- 
mare, upon the rising energies and aspirations of a new-born 
era, then has the moment come for the great tongue of time 
to strike the hour of revolution, and suddenly armed men 
spring from the earth like the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, a 
shout of defiance and vengeance rends the air, and the new- 
born giant rushes on to his work of destruction. 

Revolution must not be confounded with rebellion or insur- 
rection. Rebellion, as the term indicates, is merely armed 
resistance to authority. Insurrection is merely a rising up 
against authority. Neither need necessarily lead to revolution; 
although they are often the first symptoms of its coming, the 
first stages of its progress. But rebellion or insurrection may 
be the result of caprice, of passion, of ambition, of jealousy, or 
of mere local causes, and they speedily perish. They may be 
like the mad tiltings of Quixotic knights against windmills and 
airy giants, in which they get only scars and bruises in return. 
But when rebellion is successful, and insurrection puts down 
the authority against which it rises up, then they attain to the 
dignity of revolution. Rebellion is often revolution begun, 
revolution is rebellion accomplished. 
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Having thus defined the term and the thing, it may aid us 
in examining the theory of revolutions. What is the philoso- 
phy of these great throbs in the life of every nation, these con- 
vulsive struggles and throes, which form so marked a feature in 
the life of every people who have attained a nationality since 
history began? And how comes it that the race does not seem 
to be outgrowing these portentous phenomena, even with the 
aids of the highest civilization and the purest Christianity? 
Whenever we find a fact so universal and perpetual as this, we 
may be sure that its cause lies deep, and its theory is bound 
up with the organic laws, and perhaps the very vitality, of the 
race. 

Let us turn to nature, and study her lessons. Everywhere 
revolution—according to the fundamental conception of it as 
defined above—appears as an essential and healthful part of 
her vital processes. In all the universe, so far as man knows 
it, there is nothing at rest. Everything isin motion. As the 
gentle Cowper beautifully expresses it, 


‘Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility; she dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves.’’ 


All nature is a perpetual circulation of matter, and in this 
perpetual motion the leading factors are the antagonistic forces, 
of life and death, growth and decay. Old forms fade, wither, 
die, dissolve, that new forms may start into life and beauty, 
only to fade, wither, die, dissolve again. The fruit ripens, 
decays, falls to the earth, and carries with it the vital seed, 
which, under favourable conditions, springs up a new, fruit- 
bearing tree. Life, death, birth, decay, beauty, deformity, 
growth, dissolution, are the alphabet with which nature makes 
up her wondrous story—the figures which move in her myste- 
rious drama. 


‘«My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle which still goes on 
In silence round me; the perpetual work 
Of thy creation finished, yet renewed 
For ever.” 
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Nature, then, is full of revolutions. Revolution is the law 
of her life, the music of her mighty march. Spring, summer, 
autumn, winter, day, night, cold, heat, are each respectively a 
revolution on the other. 

Now a law, analogous to this which thus pervades all nature, 
is, or seems to be, the law of national life. If we fail to see at 
once the accuracy or precision of its analogy, it is only because 
its cycles are so great, and its periods so long, that we can 
take but a few of them within the scope of our vision. It is 
only by a careful study of the whole history of national 
experience, that we arrive at the comprehensive generalization, 
that revolution is a perpetual agency in national develop- 
ment. 

The educated mind of the age is becoming possessed of an 
ever-strengthening conviction that this universe, both material 
and moral—the universe of matter, and of men—is governed 
by laws, in a much wider as well as more minute sense than is 
ordinarily comprehended,—laws so steady and accurate that in 
a given period, amidst manifold variations, they will give us 
the same general average of cold and heat, of sunshine and 
cloud, of rain and drought,—laws so steady that in a given 
population, in ordinary circumstances, the same number of 
persons will die, the same number be born, the same number 
be married in a given period,—laws so steady, though obscure, 
.that in the millions of births which occur annually, the proper 
numerical relation of the sexes is preserved,—laws so steady, 
though inscrutable, that in a given population, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the same number of crimes will be committed, 
of each particular kind, the same number of punishments for 
the crimes will be suffered, and the same number of good deeds 
of virtue, benevolence, and charity, will be performed,—laws 
so steady, in short, that, in the same circumstances, masses of 
men will feel alike, and think alike, and act alike. The 
elements and laws of human nature, whilst exhibiting all the 
diversity of manifestation, within certain limits, which prevails 
in the physical world, are as steadfast and permanent in their 
essential characteristics as the laws of the material universe. 
Hence the perpetually recurring phenomena of history, that 
power, long wielded, begets oppression; oppression, long 
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endured, begets resentment and resistance; and resistance 
begets revolution. So long, then, as these things are so—so 
long as human nature remains unchanged in its essential 
features—must we regard revolutions as indispensable stadia 
in the path of national progress, indispensable factors in the 
problem of human destiny, indispensable evils, if we prefer to 
call them so, with which mankind must be afflicted—as indis- 
pensable as tempest and lightning, hail and snow, in the natural 
world. 

It is one of the amiable weaknesses of many good people, to 
affect to think, in their horror of incidental evils and wicked- 
ness, that they could govern God Almighty’s moral world 
better than he does himself—at least that they are competent 
to instruct him how to govern it better. We refer to the 
absurdities and impieties so frequent in prayer. We opine it 
is better to adapt ourselves to things as they are, or must be, 
or may become, and to believe that the mystic weaver who sits 
above the clouds understands from the beginning the texture 
and colour of the web he is weaving, though he may not always 
throw the shuttle just as we might desire. 

The theory of revolutions then is, that with all their hideous 
and gory surroundings, they are the inevitable throes and pangs 
by which the old, the worn-out, the useless, the oppressive, are 
overthrown, and the new and hopeful introduced. They are 
_ always the symptoms of vitality seeking to assert itself—of life 
warring with death. 

Revolution may be accomplished peacefully, without dis- 
turbance or violence; but this is not the ordinary law of its 
operation. It is the exception, not the rule, in national 
affairs. The old may pass away, and the new come in without 
jarring or discord, like the soft twilight of evening settling 
gently over the bed of the king of day; but the change is 
oftenest made with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood. When the gigantic monarch of the forest has fulfilled 
its cycle of centuries; when its heart of oak has imperceptibly 
dropped away in-decay, leaving but a thin, hollow shell to bear 
the weight of the limbs and trunk above, and to withstand the 
pressure of the storm, it is still possible that it may drop away 
piecemeal, one limb after another, until nothing be left but the 
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splintered and hollow trunk; but the much greater proba- 
bility is, that at a certain point of its decay, on a stormy 
winter’s night, the wings of the tempest will seize it in their 
sweep, and as the wild chorus howls among the branches, the 
ancient trunk will crackle and snap, and the huge hulk of the 
giant of centuries fall to the earth with a crash that startles 
from their coverts the denizens of the forest. 

Before passing on to the history of revolutions, it may be 
well for us to give some attention to the question, When is 
revolution justifiable? When is a people justified in taking the 
assertion of their inalienable rights into their own hands in a 
revolutionary way? When may existing governments or insti- 
tutions be justly overthrown, if need be, by force? It is mani- 
fest that this is a very serious question. It runs the dividing 
line between wicked rebellion and righteous revolution. It is, 
moreover, a very practical question, one which must be 
decided by almost every generation of men in one form or 
another. It is a question which has been often and much dis- 
cussed. Philosophers, statesmen, lawgivers, kings, poets, 
orators, reformers, theologians, have all had occasion, with 
such ability as they may have had, to discuss it, for the benefit 
of themselves or others. Monarchs trembling upon their 
thrones, statesmen called to guide the helm of state amid 
stormy seas, philosophers in the seclusion of their studies, 
poets and orators firing the popular heart under the goading © 
wrongs of centuries, reformers cleaving asunder the abuses of 
corrupt, disjointed times, and pious divines, earnest pastors of 
churches, having, in some measure, the care of the consciences 
as well as the souls of their flocks, have all, at times, by the 
necessities of their positions, been compelled to form for them- 
selves a theory, and proclaim a doctrine, designed either to 
disprove entirely the right of revolution, or to assert it, and to 
define the limits within which it may be exercised. 

If we accept the definition and theory of revolution which we 
have endeavoured to give, it is evident that the right of revolu- 
tion does exist in every society. It is a latent ingredient in 
every political state, to be called forth by a necessity more or 
less stringent, according as the antecedents, and whole con- 
catenation of circumstances, historic and ethnic, may require. 
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If this is not so, then despotism is the true theory of human 
government. If there is no right of revolution, then humanity 
is helplessly prostrate at the feet of any existing authority. If 
there is no such right, then any crowned Nero, or Caligula, or 
Philip II., may ride iron-shod over our liberties, may fetter 
our consciences, prescribe for us our religion, confiscate our 
property, make conscripts of our sons, and concubines of our 
daughters, and no murmur of injustice, or imprecation of 
wrath, must be heard. But this cannot be. Humanity was 
not made to be thus the plaything of despots. Readily as we 
admit the divine constitution of government, and admit even 
the divine sanction of kingly or monarchical government, for 
certain ends, and under certain limitations, we assert with 
equal readiness the divine origin of the rights of man. The 
one is a divine factor, which works over against and modifies 
the other. When one divine factor becomes untrue to its 
origin, another, equally divine, takes up the divine work of 
destroying it, and vindicating its own sacredness. In other 
words, when government, through human wickedness, becomes 
false to itself, and divorces itself from its own divinity, in 
whole or in part, then the divine afflatus blows the trumpet- 
blast of revolution. And thus history ever oscillates between 
the forces which play upon it on this side and on that. 

But however men may theorize, they never fail to exercise 
the right of revolution when the necessity of the case demands 
it. Like the peace-principles of the Quakers, their anti-revo- 
lution speculations give way before the pressure of actual fact. 
The instincts of mankind are stronger than their doctrines. 
“Oppression maketh’ even ‘“‘a wise man mad.” There is a 
point, even, at which the timid stag, hunted over mountain and 
valley, and finding the yelping pack coming closer and closer 
upon his failing steps, turns panting and furious at bay, and 
plunges his antlers into the nearest foe.* There is a right of 
revolution, then, which God never intended should be taken 
from men, until he brings in that more perfect constitution of 
human affairs, when there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy 
in all his holy mountain. 


* Rey. George Frazer, General Assembly of 1861. 
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But admitting the right, we return to the query, When is its 
exercise justifiable? Perhaps no specific and definite answer 
can be given, suitable to all cases. Hach case must be decided 
on its own merits, and, as a matter of fact, each case will 
decide itself in its own issue. But we may venture some 
general suggestions, 

It is evident that as revolution is a last resort, an extreme 
measure, an ulterior remedy for the ills of the body politic, 
it ought not to be resorted to for light or trivial causes. The 
means must hold proper relation to the end. A man may 
take life in self-defence, and stand unimpeached of justice; 
but he cannot do so to avenge a slight indignity. Revolution 
can never be justified as a matter of caprice, or of mere 
party passion, or the ambitious schemings of demagogues, 
or the desire of mere local or sectional aggrandizement. 
There must be the endurance of actual wrongs—not merely 
the imagination of prospective wrongs—but the actual en- 
durance of goading and painful wrong. A man _ cannot 
justly take the life of his neighbour under the apprehension 
that at some future time his own may be imperilled. And 
ag an extreme measure, its proper place is after all others 
have failed. A last resort must not be a first resort. Every 
pacific measure must be tried, every peaceful remedy must 
be attempted and found unavailing, every possible effort 
must be patiently and perseveringly made to secure justice 
and right, and found futile, before an oppressed people can 
rightfully arise in their might, summoned by a call more 
potent than the bugle blast of Roderic, or the great iron 
tongue of the bell Roland in Ghent, to shake off the shackles 
of perverted authority, and overthrow the strongholds of abused 
power. 

There is always a strong presumption in favour of estab- 
lished institutions—a strong presumption in favour of existing 
government. The fact that it is, is préma facie evidence, until 
the contrary is proved, that it ought to be. Although despot- 
ism, for instance, or monarchy, is always more or less of an 
usurpation—rests, first or last, upon usurpation—yet it becomes 
the means or occasion of government—it actualizes govern- 
ment—and the usurpation disappears as the history moves on, 
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and in manifold circumstances it may be best adapted to the 
wants of men. And in a rude and unprepared age, when men 
need to be under tutors and governors, the man would be justly 
branded as a wild enthusiast and madman, who should raise 
the standard of revolution, and rally men around the chimera 
of an ideal and impossible republicanism, based upon the 
abstract rights of man. 

There is one general rule or formula which has been often 
referred to and quoted since our own civil troubles commenced, 
which is, perhaps, as just and comprehensive as any that can 
be found as a criterion of revolution. It is this;—that the 
actual evils endured must be so great, that the evils of the revo- 
lution will be less: or that the ultimate good to be gained must 
be so great, that the aggravated evils of the revolution may be 
endured for the sake of it. Before, however, entering upon 
this survey, we would remark that the question, when a revo- 
lution is profitable, is a matter of conscience, rather than of 
expediency. The great principle conservative of human rights 
and of the well-being of society, is, that we are bound to obey 
God rather than man. When any human law conflicts with 
the divine law, it ceases to bind the conscience. That divine 
law is revealed, not only in the Scriptures, but in the consti- 
tution of our nature. Whether the human does conflict with 
the divine law, is a question for the individual conscience. In 
cases of such conflict, it is our duty to refuse obedience, as did 
the apostles, but not necessarily actively to resist. Revolution, 
or the overthrow of established government, therefore, is not 
justifiable on caprice, or at the discretion of the people; nor 
on account of unwise or unequal legislation; nor simply for 
the object of benefiting the condition of the people. Rebel- 
lion, or the attempt to overthrow a legitimate authority by 
force of arms, is justifiable—1. Only when obedience to that 
government is disobedience to God. 2. When the evil admits 
of no other remedy. 8. When there is a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. False as is the principle that ability limits obligation in 
other spheres, in that of external action it is self-evidently 
true. A child is not bound to resist a ruffian about to commit 
murder. A strong man is bound. Whether the Scotch were 
right in resisting, by force of arms, the attempt of Charles II. 
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to impose prelacy upon them, or the English in opposing 
James IT. in his efforts to introduce Popery, depended on the 
two questions—1. Whether the evil could be otherwise pre- 
vented; and 2. Whether they had the power to prevent it. If 
they could do it, they were bound to do it. It is doubtful 
whether anything more definite than this can be given, and 
with it we pass on to consider the history of revolutions, and to 
draw some contrasts between some of the great leading revolu- 
tions of modern times, and the present Southern rebellion in 
our own country. 

History has been defined as “philosophy teaching by expe- 
rience.’ In other words, the actual is always the best measure 
of the possible. And, indeed, for certain practical purposes, a 
thorough, intelligent study of history is worth more than all 
the metaphysical speculation that has accumulated since the 
days of Adam. History holds up the mirror to man’s nature, 
and reveals to him, by the reality of what has been, the possi- 
bility of what may be, nay, of what must be; for the laws of 
human action, and the operation of human motive, are as inex- 
orable as the laws of matter, and the forms and shapes of the 
future already lie dimly, yet definitely, outlined in the forms 
and shapes of the past. If, then, we are able to lay the phe- 
nomena of this Southern rebellion side by side with some of 
those great movements in the past which are appropriately 
styled revolutions; if we are able to compare their antece- 
dents, their motives and causes, their general phenomena and 
general features, it may enable us, in some measure, to deter- 
mine whether this civil trouble which is upon us is a revolution, 
or only a rebellion. 

It will not be possible, in the limited space of a single arti- 
cle, to attempt a general history of revolutions. We might as 
well attempt a history of the world. Suffice it to say, that 
every great nation, both ancient and modern, without a single 
exception, so far as we know, has repeatedly felt the earth- 
quake shocks of revolution. All have, at times, trembled to 
their very centres, and, in many instances, the whole fabric of 
government has gone down, as with a crash that startled the 
world, into dismemberment and chaos, and from amidst the 
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fragments a new form has arisen, to gird itself with youthful 
vigour and hope for the career of national greatness. 

It will serve our purpose to select three or four prominent 
examples from comparatively modern history, with which to 
institute the comparison. These examples will be the revolu- 
tion in the Netherlands in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which gave rise to the Dutch Republic; the French 
Revolution of 1792; the Cromwellian Revolution in England 
in 1649, and to these we will add the American Revolution of 
1776. This Southern movement, by the magnitude it has 
assumed, and the claims it has put forth, must either take its 
rank along with these in the annals of the future, or sink, 
crushed and broken, into the oblivion in which lie the countless 
abortive rebellions and insurrections of which history has 
scarcely deigned to make chronicle. 

We will endeavour to present some salient points of com- 
parison and contrast. 

First, and chiefly, as to the provocation or evils endured, 
which excited to armed resistance to authority. Let history 
remove the mask of delusion under which our Southern 
brethren have so hastily rushed to arms. If they have thought 
themselves aggrieved, let them consider what others have borne 
before venturing into the abyss into which they have so reck- 
lessly plunged. In the case of the Netherland Revolution, 
the story of wrongs, long and patiently borne, is one of the 
most heart-rending and monstrous which has been left us in all 
the annals of time. On the abdication of Charles I., his son 
Philip II. succeeded to the crown of Spain. Few characters 
in history present all the worst features of the despot in so 
intense a form. Besides the crown of Spain, he inherited a 
hereditary sovereignty in the Netherlands as Duke or Count of 
Holland and Flanders; a sovereignty, however, limited and 
defined by constitutions, and charters, and privileges, granted 
and confirmed to the Provinces long before, and making the 
government as strictly a constitutional monarchy as is that of 
England at this day. During his first visit to the Netherlands, 
a summer was spent in festivities; the opulent cities of that 
great hive of industry vieing with each other in the magnifi- 
cent banquets, and cavaleades, and ceremonies, by which he 
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exchanged oaths of mutual fidelity with them all. He swore 
unreservedly to support and maintain inviolate all the constitu- 
tions, and charters, and privileges, which had been confirmed 
to them by his predecessors, and by which his sovereignty was 
limited and his government regulated. And now, monstrous 
and difficult of belief as it may seem, we are forced to the con- 
viction that all this was mere dissimulation and sham. From 
that very moment the whole policy of his government, backed 
by the power of Spanish armies, was to trample upon all these 
constitutions, and charters, and privileges, to-treat them as 
nullities, to punish as a traitor any one who dared insist on 
their sacredness, and to erect over the doomed Provinces an 
authority dependent on nothing, limited by nothing, defined by 
nothing but his own personal, absolute, despotic will. To 
accomplish this purpose, deception and dissimulation were 
resorted to which seem scarcely human. With fair promises, 
and specious protestations and blandishments, he lulled the 
suspicious and restless victims of his tyranny, whilst his private 
correspondence shows that his deliberate purpose was to bind 
upon their limbs more firmly the fetters of political and 
ecclesiastical slavery. State papers and despatches were sent 
to his regents to be published as instructions from the throne, 
when the same courier carried private messages to the same 
officials instructing them to do just the reverse. Netherland 
noblemen were invited to Spain on missions of confidence, and 
kept there under strict surveillance, and in due time poisoned 
or assassinated, and messages of condolence sent to their 
friends, informing them that they had died peacefully and trust- 
fully believing that God had mercy on their souls. The Counts 
of Egmont and Horn, two leading Netherland nobles, were 
invited to Brussels to share the hospitality of the newly- 
arrived Duke of Alva. The revelry of a merry banquet lasted 
late in the hours of the night, after which the two nobles were 
invited to a private interview with the Duke. Scarcely had 
they entered his room when they were arrested and sent to 
close confinement, and shortly afterwards publicly beheaded in 
the horsemarket. Troops of foreign soldiery overran the 
country, and overlooking every important city was a powerful 
citadel erected, to overawe the turbulent populace. All this 
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was done with deliberate purpose, and prior to all provocation, 
except that which arose, at the several steps, from protests and 
complaints against the violations of ancient rights. He levied 
upon them taxes and imposts the most arbitrary and monstrous, 
and he punished, with all the exquisite arts of torture, all 
deviations from the established religion. The Inquisitors whom 
he sent amongst them assumed a license, and practised a scrutiny 
and cruelty in the discovery and punishment of heresy, most 
frightful to think of. And yet the Netherlanders scarcely 
thought of revolution! Some local scenes of turbulence and 
resistance occurred, but it was not until every right had been 
trampled in the dust, every feeling of honour and patriotism 
outraged, every hope of relief by constitutional methods dissi- 
pated, that the sagacious and heroic William of Orange was 
able to organize a combined and effectual resistance. And 
even that had to be done under the fiction of making war, as 
Philip’s stadtholder, upon Philip’s governors, for the vindi- 
cation of the ancient laws. And when a down-trodden and 
insulted people did at last thus arise, and not pray, but demand 
a recognition of their ancient charters, he answered them by a 
visitation of the most horrible cruelties which the imagination 
can conceive. He sacked their cities, he devastated their 
fields, his brutal soldiery butchered their old men and children 
by thousands, and ravished their women by hundreds in the 
churches and market-places. By a sweeping decree he con- 
demned the whole population of the Netherlands to death, 
every man, woman, and child, with some few exceptions, which 
were named; so that his officials could hang up, without 
question or form of trial, any one whom they suspected of 
having an aspiration of liberty in his breast. Here, then, was 
an occasion for revolution. Nay, all history would have sanc- 
tioned a revolution in the Netherlands long before it occurred. 
When laws which protected the citizen against arbitrary 
imprisonment, and guarantied him a trial in his own province,* 
which forbade the appointment of foreigners to high office, 
which secured the property of the citizen from taxation 
except by the representative body, which forbade the inter- 


* Motley. 
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meddling of the sovereign with the conscience of the sub- 
ject in religious matters,—when such laws had been sub- 
verted by Blood Tribunals, whose drowsy judges sentenced 
thousands to the scaffold and the stake without a hearing,—when 
excommunication, confiscation, banishment, hanging, behead- 

‘ing, burning, were practised to such enormous extent, and with 
such terrible monotony, that the executioner’s sword came to 
be looked upon as the only symbol of justice, —when cruelties too 
monstrous for description, too vast to be believed by a mind 
not familiar with the outrages practised by the soldiers of Spain 
and Italy, were daily enacted,—then, surely, if ever, might 
the shrill voice of humanity shriek out from amid her blood 
and tears, and call upon her mail-clad warriors to avenge her 
wrongs. And we would say, in a word, by way of application, 
that if our brethren in the Southern states had endured a tithe, 
nay, a hundredth part, of the wrongs which the patient Dutch 
of the sixteenth century had inflicted upon them, they would 
be justified in this rebellion. 

Let us look now at the second great example named, the 
French Revolution of 1792. This is spoken of distinctively as 
the French Revolution, because of the magnitude of its results, 
and the terrific interest of its attendant circumstances, although 
there have been several revolutions and changes of dynasties 
in France within living memory. It is common for many 
persons to think and speak of the French Revolution only as a 
volcanic outburst of infidelity and bloodshed. They think of 
it only as a Reign of Terror, in which such demons of impiety 
and cruelty as Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, rode triumphant 
upon the wave. In looking at the excesses to which the move- 
ment ran, they lose sight of the central current of the movement 
itself. The rebound is always in proportion to the pressure in the 
opposite direction, and if the French Revolution ran into lament- 
able and disastrous excesses, it was mainly because the freedom 
which it inaugurated was rescued from the thraldom of such 
an intolerable oppression, its excesses assisted also by the mer- 
curial temperament of the French people. But the Reign of 
Terror was not the French Revolution. The French Revolu- 
tion was a tremendous and overwhelming revolt against the 
combined tyranny of a feudal nobility, a dissolute court and 
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clergy, and an absolute sovereign, each forging a separate 
chain by which to bind and oppress the mass of the nation 
The feudal system of the Middle Ages, which was a good thing 
in its time, a good thing in times when every individual man 
needed a protector, and was fain to attach himself to some 
powerful chieftain who was able to secure him in his rights 
of person and property, and for which protection he was 
willing to render service of labour or arms—this feudal system 
reached its culmination in France, and in the eighteenth century 
had become the embodiment of insupportable abuses. The 
feudal lords, who owned most of the soil, were as about one to 
two hundred and fifty of the population; and yet so absolute 
and minute, so detailed and specific were their exclusive rights, 
that the two hundred and fifty, or the greater part of them, 
were little better than the slaves of the one. To cite a 
single and apparently trivial instance—and we cite it as 
a representative instance—they possessed the exclusive right 
to keep pigeons, and it was their privilege to let them loose 
upon the fields in sowing time, and the toiling peasant dared 
not raise a finger in resistance or protest. As owners of the 
soil, they absorbed nearly the whole productive wealth of the 
nation, leaving the peasant and artisan scarcely the neces- 
saries of life. This vast income they expended in show, and 
in profligate and dissolute ways, and yet refused to contribute 
their just proportion to the expenses of government, causing 
the taxes to fall with inconceivable severity upon the already 
oppressed labouring and other classes. They obstinately 
resisted all reforms, and clung with ferocious tenacity to 
their hereditary privileges. Add to this the equal tyranny 
of an absolute sovereign, whose prodigal and dissolute court, 
whose expensive wars, and whose wasteful squandering of the 
public money upon favourites and parasites only added to 
the heavy burdens already entailed by the feudal nobility; 
and add, also, the officious and intermeddling presence every- 
where of a thoroughly debased and mercenary, yet powerful 
clergy, oppressing the conscience as well as the estate, and 
we have an abundant occasion, if history can furnish one, for a 
thorough and radical revolution. 

From beneath this. incubus of ages, the enlightened mind of 
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the eighteenth century in France sprang with a tremendous 
rebound, and the world shook with the concussion. Out of the 
chaos emerged, amid blood and fire, and the wild shouts of a 
freed and almost frantic people, first a brief and delusive 
republicanism, afterwards a healthier and better form of con- 
stitutional monarchy. Its odious features and its so-called 
failure notwithstanding, France owes an incalculable debt to 
her great revolution. At the time of the revolution, all the 
privileged classes combined—and there were numerous grades 
of them—constituted but one-thirtieth of the population; the 
other twenty-nine thirtieths, composed of peasants, artisans, 
merchants, manufacturers, scholars, philosophers, men of 
science, lawyers, physicians, were what was called the Third 
Estate, in other words, the people, who then possessed neither 
rights nor privileges as citizens, but who have been a power in 
history ever since. 

And we would say here again, briefly, by way of application, 
that if the Southern states of this Union had been oppressed 
with burdens and disabilities half as heavy and odious as those 
laid upon the unprivileged Third Estate of France before the 
revolution, they would be justified in this rebellion. 

We pass now to the third historical example named, the 
revolution in England under Cromwell. 

This had for its basis two fundamental ideas, viz., resistance 
to the encroachments of the royal prerogative, and the asser- 
tion of the rights of conscience. During the two previous 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., the most strenuous and per- 
severing efforts had been made to extend the royal prerogative, 
so that even the Magna Charta of King John, the sheet-anchor 
of constitutional liberty under monarchical government, was in 
danger of being superseded, or its effect seriously thwarted. 
And the religious persecution had also been most stringent, 
showing the determined purpose on the part of the sovereign 
to crush the religious sentiment of the nation into the Procrus- 
tean form of an established hierarchy. Against this double 
usurpation, joined with a most flagrant deterioration of the 
public morals, the spirit of liberty and the awakened conscience 
of the nation revolted, and the whole fabric of monarchy went 
down, for a time, before the psalm-singing legions of the great 
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Oliver. And though the change was but temporary, and Eng- 
land soon returned to the flesh-pots of her kingly Egypt, yet 
the effects of it are most marked and salutary to this day, not 
only in English history, but in the history of religious liberty 
throughout the world. “Freedom to worship God” was its 
watchword, and its legacy to our own time. 

And we will add here, too, that if the rights of conscience 
had been trampled upon in the South, if there had been an 
attempt to establish a religious inquisition, or a censorship in 
the worship of God, and all other means of redress had failed, 
they would have been justified in revolution. 

We will glance now at our fourth and last historical exam- 
ple, the American Revolution of 1776. 

An attempt has been made by the Southern leaders and 
newspapers, to claim the advantage of this great example, 
which is a matter of common history and common pride with 
us all. They say to us, that if the colonies could justly assert 
their independence of the mother country, then “we can with 
equal justice claim and assert our independence of you.” But 
let us observe that the cases are by no means similar in their 
essential features. In the first place, there is no parallel in 
the character or nature of the two cases. The American revo- 
lution was not a revolution in the sense in which the Southern 
rebellion is necessarily a revolution, if it attain to that dignity 
at all. It was no organic disruption of society, no radical dis- 
integration of the framework of government. It was a mere 
separation of certain governmental dependencies from a distant 
sovereignty, with which, though largely affiliated in origin and 
language, they had scarcely anything in common in respect to 
governmental polity and tendencies. The colonies were no 
incorporated, functional members of the British government, 
and their severance left that government whole and sound in 
all its parts. Not so with our Southern states. They are 
part and parcel of the organic whole of the nation. They 
were, to a large extent, agents and actors in all the functions 
of government. In fact, they had the lion’s share, both in 
the honours and emoluments of office, since the formation of 
the government. They are separated from us by no natural 
boundary. We are visibly bound together by those grand 
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physical features of the continent, which are more potent than 
compacts and constitutions, and which declare unmistakeably 
the organic oneness of our national life. Between the waters 
which leap from the frozen fissures of the Rocky Mountains, 
and those which spread their calm bosom to,the tropical sun of 
the Gulf of Mexico, there stretches a continuous, unbroken 
relationship, by virtue of a great law of nature, which can only 
be interrupted by the destruction of the great Father of Waters 
himself. So the natural oneness, the organic wholeness of our 
national existence, can only be destroyed by the violation of 
the great manifest laws of our being. Hence the revolution 
which our Southern patriots, as they call themselves, would 
justify by the example of that of our fathers, is a far more 
radical and destructive revolution, and ought to be sanctioned 
by more potent and manifest causes and provocations. But in 
this respect, also, the example fails them. The colonies 
revolted against grievances more tangible and real than those 
which the heated passions or base designs of partisans and 
demagogues have used to inflame the deluded people of the 
South. They were subjected to an unnatural and oppressive 
system of taxation—unnatural and oppressive because forced 
upon them entirely from without, and for purposes in which 
they had little interest. They were subjected to taxation 
without representation, whilst our Southern revolutionists have 
had, to some extent, representation without taxation. They 
were denied trial by jury on their own soil for certain offences. 
They were made to bear the burden of large standing armies 
for foreign purposes. They were cramped and harassed in 
their whole internal policy by the domineering interference of 
a distant and selfish sovereignty. They rebelled, not from 
caprice, or passion, or ambition, but from necessity. And we 
hesitate not to say, that if our Southern brethren could put 
forth a Declaration of Independence which would stand the 
scrutiny of fact, such as was put forth on the 4th of July, 
1776, they would be justefied in this rebellion. 
But, instead of all this, what have we? What have been 
their grievances? Have they been hanged and burned, drawn 
and quartered, like the patient Netherlanders? Have their 
ancient constitutions, charters, and privileges, been trampled in 
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the dust? Instead of this, they have been continually 
strengthened by new guaranties, and conciliatory propositions 
were thrown into the very jaws of the revolt. Have they been 
held under hard taskmasters, and bound to unrequited toil, like 
the Third Estate of France before the Revolution? Have they 
been persecuted for conscience’ sake, like the Puritans of the 
reign of James I.? Have they been oppressed and goaded by 
unthinking tyranny, like the American colonists? Instead of 
all this, or any of it, what have been the facts? They have 
been nursed and fondled by the nation. They have shared the 
choicest of her gifts. They have given shape and form to her 
general policy. They have had the most extraordinary con- 
cessions made to them. So long and patiently did the North 
yield to their ever-enlarging demands, that they themselves 
instinctively scorned us as dough-faces. The general govern- 
ment has always been specially and paternally tender of their 
welfare, and even of their prejudices. Many of the leading 
measures of governmental policy in years past have been taken 
specially in their interest. They have been nourished and 
cherished into greatness, and wealth, and prosperity, all of 
which they have hazarded in the vortex of revolution, lured by 
a chimera of no tangible outline or actual form! 

; We confess that they have not been free from grievances, as 
viewed from their own peculiar stand-point; not grievances, 
however, growing out of the public policy or acts of the govern- 
ment, but rather out of the opinions and temper of the people 
of the North. The chief of these grievances has arisen from 
what all Americans in former years supposed to be one of their 
inalienable rights, viz., freedom of speech and freedom of dis- 
cussion. We can readily imagine how goading it must 
have been to a Southern slaveholder, who had fully pos- 
sessed himself with the idea, not only of the rightfulness and 
beneficence of slavery, but of its vast superiority to every other 
system as a basis for civilized society, to hear it discussed and 
questioned in the North, to hear it denounced, in the language 
of Wesley, as the “sum of all villanies,” to see its enormities 
exposed in the vivid light of fiction, to see its workings held up 
in the cofd, calm glare of statistics, to hear its merits in a 
moral view tested in the crucible of the universal conscience, in 
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short, to have it thought about, and talked about, and written 
about, badgered and beaten hither and thither with the re- 
morseless battledores of logic or no-logic, by those who, in his 
view, had nothing to do with it—all this, we say, we can readi- 
ly imagine to have been excessively annoying. But is this, or 
anything like it, to justify revolution? Then, indeed, must 
human society be bound with ropes of sand. Are we to put 
the moral sense of all Christendom under the ban because it is 
against us? Rather should this lead us to question the infal- 
libility of our own conclusions. Is this the sort of wrong, long 
and patiently borne, which demands that society shall return 
to chaos and reorganization? Assuredly not, or society is a 
fiction, and history a myth. Our Southern brethren have 
never been oppressed, or grieved, or wronged, in any such sense 
as has fired the hearts and nerved the arms of revolutionists in 
days of yore. What shall we say then? What does history 
say, speaking to us by example, her voice pealing through the 
long and gory ages of the past? Her utterance is this, if we 
have interpreted it aright, that, judged by all the past, tested 
by all the criteria of great and successful revolutions in other 
lands, measured by the motives and provocations which have 
goaded men in other years to deeds of violence and bloodshed, 
this Southern rebellion is the most causeless revolution ever 
attempted in the annals of time! It is, in fact, a revolution, 
not against oppression, not against injustice, not against civil 
or religious disability, but a revolution against the census and 
against the ballot-box. It is a convulsive grasp after waning 
and departing power. 

If we turn now to the second member of our definitive limi- 
tation of the justifiableness of revolution, viz., that “the ulti- 
mate good to be gained must be so great that the aggravated 
evils of the revolution may be endured for the sake of it’—we 
will find that the present rebellion must suffer in the compari- 
son with either of the four great revolutions we have indicated. 
They all had a purpose, an object, an ultimate good, toward 
the achievement of which they tended and struggled, and the 
realization of which was worth any amount of privation and 
suffering within the limits of human endurance. They were all 
manifestly moved by those great world ideas which work them- 
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selves out into great and permanent results in the history of 
mankind. The Netherlands Revolution was a contest in the 
interest of civil and religious liberty throughout all Christen- 
dom—in the interest, in other words, of Protestantism, which 
was then engaged in a life and death struggle for its own 
existence. In that little, amphibious corner of the north of 
Europe, the genius of human freedom stood at bay, and defied 
the power of absolutism in church and state, and its victory 
in the strife rescued European civilization from the clutch of 
despotism, and the human conscience from the thraldom of 
priestly usurpation. The Reformation was there on trial for 
a history or a grave. There can be no doubt that a different 
result would have been followed by the subjugation of England, 
the arrest and ruin of the Reformation in Germany, and thus 
all Hurope, and perhaps America too, would have been at the 
feet of two monster powers, the empire of Spain and the Papal 
throne. In such a cause, even such scenes as the sack of 
Haarlem:or the siege of Leyden can be endured, nay, must be 
endured, if humanity is true to its own exigencies. 

The French Revolution was a contest in which the essential 
rights of man were involved as against unrelenting oppression. 
Any one who makes himself at all familiar with the condition 
of France before the Revolution, must see at once that the 
time had fully come for a thorough and radical reorganization 
of the whole framework of society. The old, effete, and bur- 
densome institutions of a former era were tottering to their 
fall, or pressing like an incubus upon the awakened energies of 
a great people. There was no ordinary possibility that the old 
order of things could continue, unless the whole nation sank 
into torpor and death; or that it could be changed, save by the 
sweeping charge of the hurricane. Events are stronger than 
men; and when an unseen power from beneath impels the 
movement, men ride but as straws upon the wave. Whenever 
a revolution is impelled by the quickening pulse of new-born 
national life, then no sacrifice is too great, no endurance too 
severe, to purchase the boon of success. 

The Cromwellian Revolution had for its object the conserva- 
tion of the constitutional rights of the realm, the purification 
of the social and political fabric, and the defence of the rights 
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of conscience. Its ultimate good, for which it plunged the 
English nation into revolution, has been sufficiently attested 
by its influence upon Anglo-Saxon history and morals every- 
where, and upon the subsequent history of the British monar- 
chy. No price is too dear to pay for that which mankind 
cannot afford to lose. 

The American Revolution was the realization of the dream 
of a great nationality—or rather the necessary and irresistible 
outbirth, sooner or later, of an instinctive feeling of nationality. 
The most superficial survey of the continent, the most meagre 
comprehension of the true extent of their possible possessions, 
and the field for empire opened before them, must have begot- 
ten in the advance minds of the time the first feeble pulsations 
of national life, the first rising aspirations after social auto- 
nomy. And these pulsations and aspirations must have been 
perpetually strengthened by every new discovery of the vast 
possibilities before them, and the incapacity of the old order to 
meet the requirements of the case. It seems hardly within the 
ordinary range of conjecture to suppose that the proper and 
natural development of this continent could have been reached 
as a mere dependency of the British crown, or as the frag- 
mentary dependencies of several European sovereignties. And 
as the vast possibilities of their country’s future would glimmer 
faintly, even, before the vision of the patriots of the Revolution, 
they might well count no cost too dear, no sacrifice too great, 
to bestow such an inheritance upon their children. 

But what, now, of this Southern Confederacy? What ulti- 
mate good do they propose as an offset to the aggravated evils 
of revolution? What great world idea moves them to do, and 
dare, and suffer? Perhaps some of their ambitious leaders 
have had their dreams of empire, too. Perhaps visions of 
expansion, and conquest, and illimitable grandeur, have floated 
before their waking hours. Perhaps they have been bold 
enough, in their speculative flights, to project for themselves a 
nationality, based distinctively upon slavery, which would aston- 
ish the world by its successful working and practical results. 
It is a bold idea, certainly, but whether it be a living thought- 
birth of the genius of history, or an ignis fatuus, luring to 
ruin, time alone will determine. Doubtless at this moment, to 
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the moral perceptions of the vast majority of Christendom, it 
seems more like the dream of a maniac. But is this the ulti- 
mate good they propose? We think it is. It appears, with 
more or less distinctness, in the published speeches of their 
leading men. It is seen in some of the features of their Con- 
stitution itself. Instead of one great nationality, unique, 
compact, yet multiform in its minor features, truly e pluribus 
unum, combining the restless energy and world-conquering 
power of the sons of the frosty North, and the fervid imagina- 
tion and generous impulses of the children of the sunny South; 
yielding the corn of the broad prairies, and the cotton and 
sugar of the warm sea isles and savannahs; sweeping on in one 
great, broad stream of social grandeur; chiming in the ear of 
history like a full diapason, in which all the tones, from deep- 
est bass to lightest alto, are heard—instead of this, they pro- 
pose to give us two great nationalities, each one-sided and 
narrow in its features, each at fault for want of the comple- 
ment of the other, perhaps each watching with jealous and 
hostile eye every movement of the other; or, worse still, if 
their theory of government, be consistently held, they propose 
to give us a dozen or more petty sovereignties, discordant and 
jarring, and doing their best to devour one another. This is 
the ultima thule of secession. This is the final end to which 
they look to justify the horrors of revolution. For this, is it, 
that they have pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honour? So it would seem. 

What, then, is the special and particular significance of this 
Southern rebellion? What leading idea lies at the root of it? 
Into what formula may we compress its essential, central 
meaning? By what definition may we limit and distinguish it, 
so as to embody its heart and core, its real purpose and final 
aim? We answer this: It is the struggle of a false civilization 
for supremacy, or at least independence. 

All high civilization rests upon labour as its natural and 
_ essential basis. There must be a broad and permanent basis 
of toil, on which to rear its lofty and graceful proportions. 
Labour is the true measure of value; hence labour is the 
parent of wealth. The earth must be made to yield her in- 
crease, her mineral resources must be dragged forth from their 
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rocky beds, and the myriad sons of labour must change, modi- 
fy, refine, and convert to the uses of man, the agricultural 
and mineral products of the earth, or mankind can never rise 
above the condition of roaming shepherd tribes or savage 
hunters. Now, while all agree in these general premises, the 
distinction between the Northern and Southern conception of 
civilization is this—that in the North we believe this labour 
ought to be voluntary and free, incited by the hope of reward, 
stimulated by the lure of gain, made steady and reliable by the 
hope of personal independence and of constantly rising to a 
more desirable elevation in the social scale. This the Northern 
mind believes to be the true theory of the highest civilization; 
to be most consonant with the universal kinship and ultimate 
perfectibility of the human race, or any part thereof; and to 
be most nearly allied to the conceptions of the founders of this 
great republic of the setting sun. Whilst, on the other hand, 
the ruling sentiment of the South is, that this labour ought to 
be a matter of property; that it ought to be owned, like the 
soil or the mines, and that it ought to pertain to a distinct and 
separate class, working under compulsion, and for ever bound 
to that estate of toil—at least unable to rise above it by any 
provision of the system itself. This is their conception of the 
true relation between labour and capital, between labour and 
civilization. And it may be readily conceded that, in certain 
contingencies and relations of races, this theory may be accepted 
as a provisional arrangement. We are no such advocates of 
the abstract rights of man as to suppose that those rights may 
not at times be held in abeyance, by necessity or expediency. 
And we think the fact is indisputable that, until recently, the 
great majority of Christian people in the South held to this 
view of the case, 7. ¢., that slavery was a provisional arrange- 
ment, and not a finality; in other words, they held to the 
theory of expediency, or the “‘toleration theory,” as opposed 
to the ‘sin theory” on the one hand, and the “ Divine right 
theory’? on the other, according to the classification of Dr. 
Frederick B. Ross. And we think the fact equally clear, that 
this has been the position of the Presbyterian church from the 
beginning—a position from which the advocates of the “sin 
theory” on the one hand, and the advocates of the “Divine 
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right theory” on the other, in vain attempted to drive or 
seduce her. And had the mind of the whole country been 
content to repose in this position, had the storms of fanaticism 
not howled from the North, nor an equally fatal madness per- 
vaded the South, this trouble, humanly speaking, would not 
have occurred either in church or state. Had the mind of the 
whole country rested in the doctrine of the fathers, that slavery 
was a provisional arrangement, a local or municipal institution, 
to be continued, modified, or removed, as circumstances indi- 
cated, by those who were responsible for it, the North would 
have been ever ready, as we believe the great mass of its peo- 
ple have ever been, to concede to the South, under the Consti- 
tution, all that pertains to their peculiar institution, and the 
Southern people would not have been changed into fanatical 
slavery propagandists. But it is manifest that the doctrine of 
expediency, or the toleration theory, has been steadily, and of 
late rapidly, giving way in the South, supplanted by a type of 
thought more affirmative and positive in the interest of slavery 
—a type of thought which accepts it, not as a provisional 
arrangement, but as a finality, the divinely ordained relation 
between labour and capital, and the permanent basis of the 
highest civilization. 

Now we will readily admit, that if the doctrine of the unity 
of the race could be dispensed with; if the proper humanity of . 
the labouring class in the South could be set aside, this South- 
ern theory of the relation between labour and civilization might 
be readily acquiesced in by the whole world. But how it can 
be held consistently with the doctrine of oneness of blood and 
of origin between the races, we cannot imagine; and we will 
venture to predict, that if this Southern rebellion is successful, 
the doctrine of diversity of origin will be ably urged, from 
Southern sources, upon the attention of mankind, before the 
close of the century. 

This theory, then, of the relation of ownership between 
labour and capital, has given type to Southern sentiment, 
Southern policy, and Southern civilization. And the political 
leaders, warned by the ever-widening disparity revealed by 
each returning census, have been making a bold push to secure 
the supremacy of this theory, as the controlling policy of the 
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government. No other rational interpretation can be given of 
the efforts at legislation of certain Southern leaders, aided by 
their Northern abettors, during the last ten years. And when 
the great and populous North—great and populous, because of 
its free labour and wider civilization—demurred, and in fact at 
length flatly refused, and by virtue of its superior ability to 
vote, placed a man in the presidential chair, as the representa- 
tive of a different policy, then the tocsin of revolution, under 
the specious plea of secession, was sounded, and the great body 
of the South, much against the judgment and will of a large 
mass of her people, was at length whirled into the abyss. Such 
then, as we believe, is the true, distinctive character of this 
movement. Stripped of all its accessories, it is the struggle of 
a false civilization for supremacy; and failing of that, for 
independence. 

Many other topics of this prolific subject might claim atten- 
tion. We might go on to speak of the probabilities or impro- 
babilities of the success of this revolution, and of the manner in 
which it has been initiated and conducted. We might speak of 
the pretended right of secession, as of necessity the disinte- 
gration of all government, and hence so utterly fallacious as 
a governmental theory, that no government could possibly 
embody it as a radical part of its organization. We might 
speak further of the effect this great crisis may have upon the 
future structure and policy of the government, and show that 
whether it terminate one way or the other, it must beget 
organic changes in our political fabric. We might speak also 
of the effects which the war may have upon us as a people, and 
show by the analogies of history, that great wars are not 
always of necessity great calamities upon a people; that by a 
merciful arrangement of Providence, the people, except in the 
immediate scene of conflict, go on sowing and reaping, eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, as though 
nothing of the kind were occurring. God has provided that 
the great framework of society shall stand unharmed amid 
these local tumults, just as the universal frame of nature stands 
intact when earthquakes rock and tempests blow. But we must 
forego these topics. 

There is but one other belonging to this general class of 
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topics, to which we shall revert. It is, that this civil commotion 
is not to be the ruin of our American civilization, nor the death 
of the Saxon race on this continent, nor the wreck of the hopes 
of mankind, so widely centered upon this great experiment of 
popular government. Our civilization is too young to be 
blasted, our nation too young to die. What the precise issue 
of our present troubles will be, no one can tell. What the 
specific solution of the great national problem forced upon us 
will be, no prophet can foresee. But that there is a solution 
awaiting us—a solution in the interest of civilization, and of 
Christian, human progress—no one, we think, can doubt. 
Shall we believe that the Saxon race, with its wondrous vital- 
ity, its adamantine vigour, its unbroken energy, its power to 
overcome obstacles, to surmount difficulties, to adapt itself to 
circumstances, to solve questions of the practical intellect, and 
to make a virtue of any necessity which may be forced upon 
it? Shall we believe that this Saxon race, at the present 
stage of its development, in the fulness and exuberance of its 
bounding life, is about to commit suicide? Shall we believe 
that this youthful nationality is about to be wrecked for ever? 
That would be to belie all history. No man who believes that 
history has a meaning can entertain such a conception for a 
moment. Not more surely do the arranging of the letters of 
the alphabet, by intelligence, indicate certain words and 
thoughts, than does the alphabet of the Divine Providence, 
arranging itself now for three hundred years—yea, perhaps we 
may say truthfully, for eighteen hundred years—indicate 
another issue than that for our national problem and our 
Christian civilization. A predestined purpose will infallibly 
guaranty the means thereto. To the Christian who has the 
eye of his faith fixed upon the shining portals of the heavenly 
city, there is a firm and sure pathway of stone, even through 
the midst of the Slough of Despond. So the man who sees in 
the elements and antecedents of our national existence a pur- 
pose worthy of history, worthy of God, and essential to man- 
kind, will believe that a solution of our present troubles is 
awaiting us, even though it should come to us from beyond the 
stars! Though our good ship of state may have got among 
the breakers, yea, though roaring Scylla may be heard upon 
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the one hand, and devouring Charybdis may yawn upon the 
other, yet so great is our confidence in the strength of the 
helm, and in the skill and purpose of the Divine steersman, 
that we believe it will plow safely through the surging foam, 
and yet ride the tranquil bosom of the wave, like a thing of 
life! 

And we may further briefly express our own unfaltering con- 
viction, that the only pathway of safety and existence for us 
now, is that of vigorous and deadly warfare. The malignant 
virus of a causeless and wicked rebellion cannot be purged from 
the body politic by mild sedatives. It needs blood-letting. In 
the language of an eminent Southern leader, “‘the argument is 
ended, we now stand to our arms,” and we will not lay them 
down until the sword has fulfilled its mission, and wanton 
armed resistance to constituted authority be driven from the 
land. When that is done, we may hope to see a reconstruction, 
if not a restoration. ‘When wild war’s deadly blast is blown,” 
we may hope to hail again the return of “‘the piping times of 
peace,”’ when, according to rare old Ben Johnson, “‘every man 
can stand under the eaves of his own hat, and sing his own 
song.” And let us hope that we will emerge from this conflict 
chastened and sobered, made wiser and better, more charitable 
and appreciative of each other; prepared to bury old feuds 
and extinguish old animosities, and to turn joyfully to the 
grander and more genial conquests which have distinguished us 
hitherto—the triumphs of the arts of peace—“the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer, and all the clouds that 
lowered upon our house in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried.” 

A word, in conclusion, as to our foreign relations. It has 
been manifest from the beginning, that one of the great perils 
growing out of this rebellion was the danger of our becoming 
embroiled with some of the other nations of the earth. That 
peril, as an ever-existing fact, is becoming every day more 
apparent. We are gratified, however, to observe a strong dis- 
position on the part of the government, to avoid a hostile 
entanglement with foreign nations, by every means in its 
power, consistent with the preservation of national honour. In 
the progress of this struggle, a thousand complications and 
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unforeseen casualties must arise, which will demand the wisest 
statesmanship, and the utmost self-control, to carry us safely 
through, without offence to foreign powers. It is not our pur- 
pose to speculate upon the probabilities or improbabilities of a 
war with England, or any other foreign power, or to conjecture 
the course and ultimate result of such a war, or to endeavour 
to forecast the wide-spread complications to which it might 
give rise, both on this continent and in Europe. This is not 
our province. Suffice to say, that if it does occur, it will 
probably make history enough to occupy the pens of several 
generations. 

It is our purpose, rather, to say that there is one thing 
which we should assuredly be taught by the menace with 
which England preceded and accompanied her negotiations 
with us on the point so recently in dispute,* and that is, 
that we should henceforth make ourselves more powerful, both 
by sea and by land. It is manifest that the millennium is not 
yet upon us. We are still in the “state militant.” A few 
years ago, our popular orations and much of our literature was 
rife with “the peace-tendencies of the present age.’ But the 
dream has fled. The nation that beats its swords into plough- 
shares before the time, will have to forge new ones, or be 
dashed to pieces. There is no advantage in deluding ourselves 
with impracticable theories. Peace congresses, Quaker prin- 
ciples, and millenarian preaching may be studied as auspicious 
harbingers of a promised future, but for present use they are 
not to be accounted of. It is clear that the old governing 
principle of all the ancient world, viz., force, still holds largely 
in human history. To be able to enjoy peace, we must be able 
to make war, and have the world so understand it. There are 
some questions in the entangled relations of national affairs, 
which cannot be settled, as mankind stand now, save by the 
stern arbitrament of the sword. Hence we should put our 
military organization on a basis to contend with any in the 
world. We should increase, vastly and permanently, the 
defences of the country, and greatly extend the facilities for 
the military education of our people. If the millions of dollars 
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which we have spent in the last twenty-five years in foreign 
purchases to gratify the luxurious tastes and minister to the 
vanity of our people, had been spent upon the defences of the 
country, England would not have preceded her official corres- 
pondence with us by brandishing her mailed fist in our face. 

We are not unmindful of the danger of large standing 
armies; but we should not alarm ourselves by parallels which 
are destitute of force. A large standing army in the hands 
and under the pay of a selfish despot is one thing; a standing 
army which is part of a great people is another thing. Our 
military organization should form an integral part of our 
people, and with the powerful popular tendencies which have 
become ingrain to us, working irresistibly towards the realiza- 
tion and maintenance of republican institutions, we .can see 
nothing alarming in a standing army of sufficient magnitude to 
secure order at home and respect abroad. 

Especially does it behoove us, as speedily as possible, to 
create and maintain a powerful navy. The main strength of 
most great nations lies upon the sea. Ever since the discovery 
of the mariner’s compass, the great maritime nations have 
ruled the destinies of the world. When Venice,.in her palmy 
days, led the commerce of the world, it was essential to her 
that she should be great at sea as a naval power. When 
Spain was the first power in EHurope—when she held Asia, 
Africa, America, and the half of Europe in her giant grasp, 
it was because she was mistress of the sea, and her commerce 
and her treasure-ships poured into her lap the gems of the 
Indies and the gold of Peru. When her great Armada threat- 
ened England in 1588, the poetry and literature of the time 
abounded in metaphor, describing old ocean as groaning under 
the cumbrous weight. When the Dutch Republic, with her 
small, dyke-bound territory, made herself respected as a power 
in the ends of the earth, it was because her amphibious sons 
were at home upon the vasty deep. The bold Admiral who 
tied a broom to his mast-head, was a representative man. 
England has held her rank amongst the nations mainly by the 
power of her navy; and France, though confessedly the first 
power in Europe in military operations on land, is scarcely 
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inferior in her naval strength. We should henceforth deter- 
mine to surpass them all. A nation possessing more sea-coast 
than any other in the world—whose shores are washed for 
thousands of miles by two great oceans on opposite sides—a 
nation whose commerce is whitening every sea, and is destined 
to extend into every inlet and harbour of the habitable globe— 
a nation possessing harbours on whose broad bosoms all the 
argosies of Venice could ride in safety—such a nation ought 
to possess a navy inferior to none other in the civilized world. 
In fact, the mind of the country cannot but stand appalled at 
the utterly defenceless condition in which we have been, as 
against attack by any of the great maritime powers of 
Europe. | 
Such are some of the lessons which this rebellion and its 
attendant circumstances should teach us. It was doubtless 
necessary for us to learn these lessons. It was assuredly bet- 
ter we should learn them now than later in our history, and 
perhaps the particular method taken to teach us is, on the 
whole, the cheapest and best. And when we shall have learned 
them, and acted on them practically, we shall stand firm, calm, 
self-poised, in the simple majesty of power beneficent to bless, 
yet terrible to strike, guaranteeing rational liberty to the sub- 
ject at home, yet enforcing the claims of constituted authority ; 
compelling, by the unanswerable arguments of rifled cannon 
and iron-bound ships, an honourable recognition and respect 
abroad; and, having got beyond the excesses, and foibles, and 
boastful delusions of our youth, we shall settle down to the 


proper work, and the enduring triumphs of our national man- 
hood. 
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4 
Art. IV.—The Doctrine of Providence practically considered. 


WuHEN we look abroad upon creation, and contemplate the 
extent of the universe, we are soon lost in the immensity of 
the scene, and our mind returns from the excursion with a 
painful sense of our own littleness. Such a range of matter, 
such a display of being, so many grades of intelligence, so 
many revolving worlds present themselves to our view, that we 
are amazed and bewildered. ‘To shut out thg idea of a First 
Cause is impossible. To exclude the notion of an end to be 
accomplished, is irrational. To admit an end and exclude a 
plan, is equally contrary to reason. And to conceive of a 
plan, and no superintending power to carry it into execution, 
is not less urreasonable than either of the suppositions pre- 
viously stated. 

The doctrine of Providence is, therefore, a dictate of natural 
religion. The belief of it, in some form and degree, has 
always accompanied the belief of a God. The heathen attri- 
buted the abundance of their harvests, their success in war, ° 
deliverance from shipwreck, recovery from sickness, the pros- 
perity of trade, and such like advantages, to the favour of 
their idol deities. To teach them their error, not in acknow- 
ledging a Providence, but in giving its praise to idols, an 
impressive lesson was exhibited in the metropolis of the East. 
The potentate who filled the throne at Babylon, and whose 
sceptre controlled the greater part of western Asia, was mira- 
culously thrust out from human society, bereft of his faculties, 
degraded to a place among the brutes, and then as miraculously 
restored to reason and the converse of men. All this, the 
inspired penman tells us, was to the end that he might know » 
that ‘the heavens do rule.” 

A lesson thus taught must convey weighty truth. Let us 
give it our most solemn attention. 

«The Lord reigneth.”’ To reign, includes two ideas, viz., to 
ordain law, and to enforce it. He who merely issues laws, but 
has no power to enforce them, legislates, but does not reign. 
On the other hand, he who merely executes laws, but has no 
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power to make them, is as far from reigning as the first. In 
our country, there is properly no reigning power, because one 
department of the government makes the laws, and another 
executes them. But in Asia, where the Bible was written, the 
legislative and executive powers were commonly united in one 
sovereign prince; and there the regal authority was, so far, an 
image of the divine. 

The doctrine of the Bible, then, is this: Jehovah, the self- 
existent God, has ordained a law, according to which the 
affairs of the universe are to proceed,.and he is constantly and 
efficiently employed in carrying that law into effect. A sub- 
lime truth! How wide it reaches! How deep it draws! To 
follow it through all the departments of being, would require 
an angel’s wing. ‘To search all the depths which it contains, 
would demand more than an angel’s intellect. 

In saying that Jehovah has established a law for the govern- 
ment of the universe, we are not to be understood as employing 
that term in the narrow sense in which it is commonly applied, 
z. €., a8 denoting arule of action prescribed to moral agents 
merely, and in the obedience of which the will is concerned. 
We use the word in a sense far more general and extended, 
viz., aS comprehending all being, rational and irrational; 
descending to matter itself, and governing all its modifications; 
holding, in its mighty grasp, heaven and hell; going back to 
the eternity which preceded the birth of the world, and reach- 
ing forward into the eternity which shall follow its dissolution. 

The existence of such a law as this, which is no other than 
that eternal purpose which was in the Divine mind, when God 
called the world out of nothing, is every way agreeable to 
sound reason. For it is surely inconceivable, that a Being all- 
wise and almighty should have produced such a result as this 
universe, and not have previously determined what it was to 
be, what end it should answer, and by what agencies it should 
attain the end proposed. 

But we are not left here to reason’s dubious ray. The Bible 
speaks: “Known unto God are all his works, from the founda- 
tion of the world.’ That settles the first point, that God had 
determined what the universe of creatures was to be. ‘The 
Lord hath made all things for himself.” ‘That settles the 
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second point, as to the end to be attained—his own glory. 
““He worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
That settles the third point, as to his appointment of the agen- 
cies through which that end was to be pursued. That these 
agencies are pre-determined, and the results fixed, follows 
directly and inevitably from prophecy. “The Lord declareth 
the end from the beginning; he calleth things that are not, as 
though they were.” Thus does the Bible confirm, in every 
particular, the deduction of reason. 

But the moment we admit the existence of such a purpose, 
we must also admit its certain fulfilment. For there can be 
but two reasons to prevent it—defect of wisdom, or defect of 
power in him who formed the purpose. But either of these 
suppositions, if true, would strip God of his perfections. A 
God who, wisely purposing, lacks the power to execute his 
plans, or who, having power to execute, lacks the wisdom to 
devise, does not reign; and a God who does not reign, is not 
worthy of our worship. 

Some who are unwilling to oppose a truth so plainly revealed, 
but are equally unwilling to submit to its application, seek to 
relieve themselves by a distinction. They admit a general, 
but deny a particular Providence. They would persuade us 
that, in regulating a system of being, consisting of an incon- 
ceivable number of parts, God rules the whole, but does not 
rule any of the parts! He rules all, and yet rules none! A 
clumsy and self-contradictory device to remove God farther 
from us; to set him on high behind a cloud, instead of bring- 
ing him, as the Psalmist does, “round about our path and our 
lying down.” 

The reader already perceives the object aimed at in this 
paper. It is to explain and vindicate the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, as taught in holy writ. A scriptural elucidation of this 
deep theme will best meet, and most successfully refute, the 
various objections urged against it; since, however formidable 
they may appear at first view, they all derive whatever 
strength they have from a misconception of the doctrine which 
they oppose. When the truth itself is rightly apprehended, 
these objections, either wholly or in great part, lose their force. 

1. In governing the universe, the Lord, the great King, 
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uses the interposition of subordinate agents, all in action, but 
all acting under his immediate control. That is to say, he 
does, constantly and infallibly, what every great and wise 
earthly monarch desires and endeavours to do, but for the most 
part without success; namely, arrange his empire in a com- 
plete system of subordination, beginning from himself, so that, 
throughout his dominions, his will is done everywhere, in the 
minutest and least important, as well as in the greatest and 
most important thing which is the subject of his government. 
We saw this attempted, half a century ago, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and with a success which filled all men with 
admiration at the transcendent powers of a mind which seemed 
everywhere present and everywhere active. But if this, when 
partially effected by a wicked prince, through wicked means, 
and for a wicked end, could command our admiration, and 
enforce the tribute of respect, can we withhold a sentiment of 
adoring wonder and awe from Him who does the same thing on 
an infinitely broader scale, and without the slightest failure in 
a single particular, and who is, at the same time, a righteous 
Ruler? He whom the Bible presents to us as sovereign and 
universal King, is seated upon no throne of iniquity. No 
plunder enriches his treasury. No murders and burnings, no 
bribes and treasons, no tears and curses established his power. 
Truth is the girdle of his loins. All his ways are equity. His 
throne is the seat of judgment for all worlds. His provinces 
are the realms of universal nature. His armies are the hosts 
of heaven. His engines are the elements and the seasons. 
His tribute flows from all being. His infinite mind pervades, 
directs, controls, animates, and actuates every part of his 
dominions. His hand can reach, in a moment, the least or the 
greatest, the nearest or the most distant, of all his depen- 
dencies. 

2. In governing his creatures, the Creator acts upon them 
according to their several natures. And who so capable of 
this, as he who is himself the Author of those various natures? 
Who so able to-accomplish it, as he who assigned to each its 
powers, and tempered and combined them in each according to 
his own good pleasure? When any part of his plan calls for 
strength, he uses the strong. When any part requires wisdom, 
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he uses the wise. When the material world is to bear its part, 
he applies its stores according to their nature. Does his anger 
burn? “He springs his mine, and desolates a nation at a 
blast.” The lightnings rush through the sky. Thunders 
echo round the heavens. ‘The ocean bursts its bounds. The 
east wind dashes navies against the rocky shore, or strews the 
beach with ruin. Conflagration rages in the city. The vol- 
cano pours its tide of fiery desolation over the plain. The 
mountains fall and crush their inhabitants. Do love and pity 
stir his nature? The south wind gently blows. The warm’ 
shower descends. The sun sheds down his genial beams. The 
land floats in harvest, and the presses burst out with new wine. 

It is this administration of providence through subordinate 
agencies, that hides the divine efficiency from our view. That 
what is deadly should kill, that what is nourishing should sup- 
port, that what is fierce should devour, that what is heavy 
should fall, and what is light should rise, is all in course, and 
betrays not the latent God. But this mode of administration 
is sometimes forsaken. There are cases where the vail is rent. 
What shall we say if iron swim? if the shadow go backward? 
‘if fire cease to consume? if mire heal the eyes? if a word 
restore the paralytic? if the grave itself yield up its dead? 
Is not the present God uncovered now? Can we acknowledge 
miracles, and yet deny a particular providence? Or can we 
refuse miracles, and keep the Bible? We put the question to 
the candour, to the conscience, to the reason, to the common 
sense of every reader. 

3. Since God governs his creatures according to their several 
natures, his government does not destroy their liberty. It is 
natural to moral beings to have the faculty of choice. When- 
ever such a being acts at all, he must act freely. We are con- 
scious of our own freedom. It is a reason we every day give 
for what we do, that ‘we choose to do so.’”’ When we speak 
of necessity in reference to moral things, we mean nothing 
more than the power of some motive, which actuates our choice. 
Thus, when a poor man says that he must labour, he means no 
more than this—that a view of the consequences of omitting to 
labour acts so upon his mind, that he chooses to labour rather 
than incur them. 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. II. 36 
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This freedom is necessary to our responsibility, and is in no 
wise inconsistent with the corruption of the will. The will of 
a sinner is perfectly free as it respects force from God, or from 
any creature. It is in bondage only to its own corruption; 
and here the slavery is so complete, that, in its natural state, 
sinful motives act upon it with controlling power, and holy 
motives with little or no force. Such a being God governs 
without destroying his liberty. To deny this is, in effect, to 
maintain that God cannot govern a moral being; and, as a 
great part of his creatures are of this description, it is neither 
more nor less than to dethrone God. Did God destroy the 
liberty of the Assyrian king, when he used him to chastise 
rebellious Israel? Not at all; but, according to express divine 
testimony, it was in Sennacherib’s “heart to destroy and to 
cut off nations not a few.’’ The conqueror acted freely, pur- 
suing, like other conquerors, the bent of his own ambition. 
Yet God governed him. He used him, (as himself declares,) 
as “a rod,’ as “‘an axe,” and as “a saw.”’ He made his own 
ambitious and wicked promptings subservient to the chastise- 
ment of a “hypocritical nation.” But did this destroy his 
liberty and consequent responsibility? By no means. Hear- 
again what God says: ‘‘ Wherefore it shall come to pass, that 
when the Lord hath performed his whole work upon Mount 
Zion, and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout 
heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.”’ 
The fruit of his “‘stout heart and high looks’’—his courage and 
his pride—here referred to, was his war upon Israel, which 
God permitted in punishment of his people; and yet, for 
waging that very war, God here declares his purpose to punish 
Sennacherib. That is, God would’ chastise his own chastising 
rod. This shows that the Assyrian king, though used as an 
instrument by the divine hand, was, nevertheless, free and 
responsible. It shows that he was actuated, in all he did, by 
the ordinary ambitious and self-aggrandizing motives of mili- 
tary conquerors, 

4. As God rules the creatures according to their natures, 
so, in ruling sinful creatures, he rules them as possessed of 
sinful propensities, and influenced by them. It is the nature 
of a wicked man to do wickedly, as much as it is the nature of 
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fire to burn, or of a lion to devour. But God rules equally 
over them all—the man, the fire, and the lion. 

Here we must govern both our words and our thoughts with 
cautious reverence. Two extremes are to be avoided. ‘The 
one is, making the creature independent of God; the other is, 
making God the author of sin. An independent creature is a 
contradiction in terms. Every creature is, by the very neces- 
sities of its being, essentially dependent, not only for the 
endowment and measure of its faculties, but for the continu- 
ance and exercise of every one of them. On the other hand, 
God is not, and cannot be, in any manner or degree, the 
author of sin. An independent creature, as we have said, is a 
self-contradiction; but a sinful God (the words may well make 
us tremble) is, of all contradictions, the most contradictory. 
Yet such our God must be, if he is the author of sin. 

Truth rejects both extremes. It holds the creature in de- 
pendence on God, but, at the same time, it holds him respon- 
sible for the use which he makes of his powers. His being is 
not independent, his actions are not independent, but his sin- 
fulness is. His powers are God’s; his sin is his own. 

5: The reign of God does not destroy or impair the connec- 
tion of cause and effect. On the contrary, that connection is 
God’s own appointment, and owes both its existence and its 
continuance to him. It is the very means he uses in accom- 
plishing his designs. Why does poison produce death? Because, 
first, God, in his plan, determined that it should; and because, 
secondly, in the execution of that plan, he causes it to do so. 
Hence we perceive that the contingency of second causes may 
have its place, without interrupting the execution of God’s 
plan in the least. An event may be contingent as it respects 
ourselves and all other creatures, which is, nevertheless, immu- 
tably settled in the divine counsels. For example, the death 
of a man in danger of being poisoned may be contingent in its 
own nature—dependent, by a fixed relation, on his taking the 
poison; and yet it may be an event perfectly settled and deter- 
mined by God. It may be truly said of such a man, that, if 
he swallows the poison, he will die; if he does net, he will live. 
Thus, to human knowledge and foresight, his death is a contin- 
gency; while, in the Divine foreknowledge and pre-determina- 
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tion, it is far otherwise. So Christ declares that, if his mira- 
cles had been done in Sodom, Sodom would have repented, and 
thereby escaped destruction. In like manner, Paul declared 
that his own and his companions’ escape from shipwreck could 
not take place, unless the sailors remained on board the vessel; 
yet God himself had revealed to Paul that they should escape. 
Here, again, we see that what is a contingency in respect to 
men, may be a fixed purpose in the mind of God; and we see, 
further, that the Scripture distinctly so represents the matter. 
It is in directing these contingencies that the providence of 
God is often displayed—as in the cases of Joseph and Moses, 
for example—in the most illustrious manner, to the comfort of 
his saints, and the glory of his own name. 

Thus have we accomplished, as far as it lay in our power to 
accomplish, the object with which we started—to unfold, 
illustrate, and justify the ways of God to man in his adminis- 
tration of providence. Two questions arise here, which are 
often urged, in vehement tone and with a triumphant air, as 
unanswerable objections to the doctrine which it has been our 
endeavour to explain and vindicate: 1. How can God govern a 
moral being, in the manner claimed, without destroying his 
liberty? 2. If God governs the universe, how shall we account 
for the origin of evil? Let us bestow a moment’s attention on 
these two interrogatories. 

The first is, how does God, to the extent alleged, govern a 
moral being so as to preserve his liberty? To this we have a 
very short reply—‘*We do not know.’ The Bible reveals 
facts, not modes. The Bible tells us that God does govern 
such a creature. Our own reason tells us that he must govern 
him. But how he governs him, is not a question to be put 
to an angel. ‘“‘Who knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man that isin him?” In like manner none knoweth 
the things of God, save the Spirit of God, and “he to whom 
the Spirit will reveal them.” This he reveals not; and will 
any dare attempt to break into the breast of the Almighty, 
and rifle that eternal bosom of its secrets? Nay, child of 
yesterday, thou mayest worship at his foot; thou mayest bow 
before his throne; thou mayest touch the hem of his garment; 
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but to catechise Jehovah, to arraign, or even to question, his 
sovereignty, is not thy prerogative. 

The second question is like unto the first: If God governs 
the universe, how shall we account for the origin of evil? To 
this question we answer as before—‘‘ We do not know.” Far 
be it from us, far be it from any creature, to attempt the satis- 
fying of such an inquiry. The Bible, instead of answering, 
rebukes it: ‘Thou wilt say, then, why doth he yet find fault, 
for who hath resisted his will? Nay, but, O man! who art 
thou that repliest against God?’ There the Holy Ghost has 
left it; and who shall break, or wish to break, the silence of 
the All-wise? 

But on this difficulty we remark, that it is not confined to 
any revelation which the Scripture gives of God or of his gov- 
ernment. If you burn the Bible, the difficulty will remain just 
where it was and as it was. Evil is before our eyes, and there 
is a God. Let the caviller escape from the difficulty if he can. 
These two facts block up his way. One or other of them he 
must remove. Evil he cannot. It only remains that he turn 
atheist, and remove God. Then, indeed, he has avoided one 
difficulty, but he has leaped into ten thousand. 

The truth we have been considering is full of comfort to all 
who believe. Christian reader, the Lord reigneth, and that is 
enough. Roll all your cares upon him. It is for you he 
reigns. The clouds of this sojourn shall dissipate at last, and 
you shall have such a view of providence as shall fill you with 
wonder, ravish you with joy, and employ you for ever in grati- 
tude and praise. ‘‘The Lord reigneth,” shall be your anthem 
in glory; let it be your song in the house of your pilgrimage. 

The doctrine set forth in this paper conveys a solemn warn- 
ing to all who reject Christ. Unconverted reader, the Lord 
reigneth; a pledge to you, so remaining, of certain ruin. In 
refusing Jesus, you have thrown off shield and buckler, and 
now you must try who shall prevail. You say his law is hard 
and impossible; he says it is holy, just, and good. You say 
its breach is a trifle; he says its breach deserves hell. You 
say you need no Saviour; he says that without one you shall 
perish. This great question is soon to be put at issue. If 
God reigns, and you continue incorrigible, he reigns to your 
undoing. 
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The exposition and vindication of the doctrine of providence, 
which we have attempted in the present paper, contains 
instruction for all, whether saints or sinners. ‘The lesson it 
conveys to every human being is: Be satisfied to remain within 
your proper sphere. Seek not to know what your Maker has 
concealed. Repress that pride of intellect which refuses the 
attitude of the angels who tremble and adore, and which aims 
to bring God down from his throne, and subject him to the 
process of its lordly scrutiny. Remember that you are finite, 
not infinite; that you are a man, and not a divinity. But if 
you refuse the lesson, go on. Make war with heaven. Assail 
the towers of God’s strength, and scale, if you can, the rock 
of his abode. Those brazen towers, which stood the brunt of 
hell, dread not the feeble artillery of human cavil. That ever- 
lasting Rock, at whose foot break the waves of time, and whose 
towering height o’erlooks eternity, shall stand secure, and awe 
the universe with its strength, when you and your memorial 
shall have perished in the folly of self-destruction. 


Art. V.—Bilderdijk. 
[Continued from p. 132.] ~ 


THE disinterested efforts of De Vries to secure for Bilderdijk 
a post of usefulness that might afford a comfortable subsistence 
to himself and family, and thus remove out of his way the 
obstacles to his return, laid the foundation of an indissoluble 
friendship. In the poetical works of the latter, we find several 
pieces addressed to the former, which evince how highly the 
poet appreciated these kind exertions in his behalf, and the 
high esteem in which he held this generous friend. The let- 
ters* of Bilderdijk, too, are said to attest his fervent gratitude 


| * The correspondence of Bilderdijk was collected and published in 1836-7, 
in five octavo volumes, under the editorial supervision of Da Costa, aided by 
his highly gifted friend, Willem de Clercq, and by the publisher, Willem 
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and sincere attachment to De Vries.* If Bilderdijk cherished 
so warm an affection, and entertained so high a regard for this 
dear friend, the affection of De Vries for him was equally cor- 
dial, and his esteem equally high. He speaks of his inter- 
course with the immortal poet as opening to him an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of pure and rational enjoyment; and bears the 
most decisive testimony to the intrinsic excellence of his cha- 
racter, and the cordiality which he had ever evinced towards 
him. 

In the Amsterdam Division of the Batavian Society of Phi- 
lology and Poetry, it was proposed, in 1805, to offer induce- 
ments to Bilderdijk, then residing in Brunswick, to deliver 
lectures before them on the Dutch Language, Eloquence, and 
Poetry. This proposition originated with De Vries and M. C. 
van Hall, an eminent jurist, poet, and orator, who, however 
much he differed from Bilderdijk, ever admired him as a poet. 
The obstacles in the way of the accomplishment of this.plan 
were such as to induce the Society to abandon it. It resulted, 
however, in a generous present, made by certain of his coun- 
trymen, chiefly members of this Division, as a contribution 
towards defraying his expenses in returning to his native land. 
It was presented to him early in 1807, with an accompanying 
letter from De Vries. Men of every rank, and of every shade 
of political sentiment, manifested an interest in the welfare of 
the returned exile, and would gladly have seen some plan con- 
summated which would secure to him an honourable support in 
the performance of literary labour, provided this could be done 
without giving him an official position. Among those who 
gave practical demonstration of their interest, was R. J. Schim- 
melpenninck, Pensionary of Holland, and former friend of 
Bilderdijk. His generosity touched the heart of his unfortu- 
nate friend, and elicited a poetic acknowledgment of his kind- 


Meeschert, who was also a highly esteemed friend of the editor. We regret 
that these letters are not in our possession, as they doubtless contain much 
that might serve to impart additional interest to this article. 

* Jeronimo de Vries was a numismatologist, poet, and amateur. He is 
author of a treatise on the improvement and decline of Dutch poetry during 
the eighteenth century, as compared with earlier periods. This constitutes 
the third and fourth volume of the works of the Batavian Society of Philology 
and Poetry. . 
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ness, and a beautiful tribute to his intellectual greatness and 
moral worth. It was committed to paper, but was not com- 
municated to him until another change in political affairs had 
divested the noble statesman of his high dignity, and elevated 
the injured poet to the zenith of his honour and fame. It was 
then transmitted to him with a beautiful addition, expressive 
of the poet’s undiminished affection and esteem, which were not 
based on external circumstances. 

As no certain prospect of permanent support opened to his 
view in his own country, he determined to accept a professor- 
ship in Kazan, which had been tendered him in 1805. ‘To this 
determination he had reluctantly come, and a kind Providence 
interposed to relieve him from the necessity of carrying out his 
purpose. The Society of Literature felt it incumbent on them 
to pay their respects to their new sovereign. Most of the 
members offered reasons why they should be exonerated. Four 
remained, who could assign no other reason than want of incli- 
nation, and on them the duty accordingly devolved. Among 
these was Bilderdijk, who, to his surprise, found himself well 
known at the royal palace. Before the formal reception of 
the deputation, Bilderdijk, without knowing him, had a conver- 
sation with the king, and expressed his views with his usual 
candour. His frankness made a favourable impression on the 
mind of his Majesty, and drew from him the remark: “II est 
franc comme on doit ]’étre.”’ 

Having won the confidence of the king, and being admitted 
to intimacy with him, the poet now received many marks of 
royal favour. He became the king’s instructor in the Dutch 
language; and to facilitate the performance of his duty, an 
apartment in the palace was offered him. When the Nether- 
lands Institute was founded, Bilderdijk must constitute one of 
its ornaments. Not only was he allowed a liberal annual 
income, but residences and country-seats were placed at his 
disposal. When the poet felt constrained to decline a royal 
favour, the indulgent reply was: “I meant it well; but live 
where and as you please; I am contented, if you are.” At 
another time: “‘Be careful for nothing, only labour for the 
glory of your country.” 

This prince seems to have possessed sufficient magnanimity 
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to enable him to appreciate the convictions and feelings of 
those who felt themselves indissolubly bound to the House of 
Orange. Such he gathered around him, and sought to attach 
to his person. He identified himself with the nation, and 
laboured to promote, not only its material prosperity, but also 
its advancement in the arts, sciences, and polite literature. 
While thus overcoming the prejudices that existed against him 
at the commencement of his reign, and securing the affection 
and esteem of the nation, as also its lasting gratitude, he 
received from Bilderdijk no encouragement to hope that his 
kindness would ever cause the nation to forget its obligations 
to the illustrious house now deprived of its rights. Sincerely 
as the poet was attached to the person of Louis Bonaparte, 
highly as he appreciated his noble efforts to promote the 
national welfare and prosperity, grateful as he felt for the 
numerous favours conferred on himself, and faithful as he was 
in the performance of present duty, he did not, in his inter- 
course with him, conceal his sincere conviction that the crown 
rightfully belonged to another, nor his expectation of one day 
seeing it restored to its rightful possessor. 

Enjoying the royal favour, he now received from different 
quarters marks of respect. Some of these, had they been 
shown him when an exile in a foreign land, would have been 
peculiarly grateful to his feelings, as evidences of being still 
held in remembrance and esteem. 

It was to him a source of peculiar pleasure and heartfelt 
satisfaction, to see again some of his old and tried friends; 
such as Rev. J. W. Bussingh, at whose house he was permitted, 
with his wife and children, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his birth, soon after his return to Holland; and his early 
friend and benefactor, Dr. Verschuur, who died a few months 
after, and whom he commemorated in an elegy, breathing the 
liveliest gratitude, and expressive of the highest esteem; and 
P. J. Uylenbroek, a bookseller and poet of Amsterdam, and 
one of his earliest and dearest literary friends, who died in 
1808, and whom Bilderdijk commemorated in a beautiful 
elegy, abounding in tender and touching allusions to the past, 
and pervaded by a spirit of most devoted friendship. 

During this period, some of the most distinguished scientific 
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and literary men in Leyden, at the Hague, and in Amsterdam, 
were numbered among his warm friends and admirers; such as 
Jeronimo de Vries, of whom mention has been made, and his 
excellent brother, Abraham de Vries, a distinguished Baptist 
minister in Haarlem, who vindicated its claim to be regarded 
as the place where the art of printing was first invented ;— 
Jeronimo de Bosch, a celebrated Latin poet and a distinguished 
philologist and antiquary, who died in 1811, at the age of 
seventy-one, and whom Bilderdijk honoured as a man of poetic 
genius, a patron of learning and arts, a protector of oppressed 
virtue, and a lover of justice, liberty, country, and humanity; 
Herman Bosscha, a distinguished Latin poet, and professor of 
History in Amsterdam, author, also, of several prose works, 
chiefly historical, some in Latin and others in Dutch, and who 
died in 1819, aged sixty-four:—Meinard Tydeman,* professor 
of jurisprudence, successively in Harderwijk, Utrecht, and Ley- 
den, who died in 1825, at the advanced age of eighty-four, and 
whom Bilderdijk honoured as a man of vast learning, indefati- 
gable industry, and eminent piety;—J. Hinl6épen, president of 
the Second Class of the Royal Netherlands Institute of 
Sciences, Literature, and Fine Arts, who died in 1808, and 
whom he commemorated in an elegy replete with beautiful and 
elevated Christian sentiment;—and 8. J. Brugmans, professor 
of Natural History, Medicine, Chemistry, and Astronomy, in 
the University of Leyden, author of several Latin works, who 
died in 1819, aged fifty-six, and whom Bilderdijk regarded as 
greater than either of the celebrated men, Boerhaave or 
Albinus. 

From Dupré, secretary of the king, Bilderdijk received, 
October 2d, 1806, a polite note, in which he acknowledges the 
favour of several of the poet’s works, received through Profes- 
sor Brugmans, and suggests the propriety and desirableness of 
an Ode to Napoleon from his gifted pen, assuring him that he 
should esteem it an honour to put such a production into 
French verse. This suggestion, or rather solicitation, Bilderdijk 


* In Bilderdijk’s poetical works we find several beautiful pieces, addressed 
to this worthy man. Much as Bilderdijk honoured him for his prodigious 
learning, he honoured him still more for his sincere and devoted friendship, 
and his high Christian character. 
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regarded as a challenge to Dutch poetry, which he could not 
well decline. On the 14th of the same month, a copy of a 
Pindaric ode to Napoleon, accompanied by a very polite note, 
was transmitted to Dupré. Before its publication, it was sub- 
mitted to the critical inspection of the celebrated Van der Palm. 

It is a brilliant production, attesting the lofty genius, cha- 
racteristic independence, and heroic courage of the poet. It 
takes at the outset the high position that it is the poet who 
confers immortality on the hero. It then portrays the poet 
required to celebrate the praises of the great military hero, 
who was the admiration, as well as terror, of the civilized 
world. In lofty strains, but not in the spirit of servile adula- 
tion, the poet next celebrates the exploits of Napoleon, whom 
he regards as the great instrument, in the hand of God, for the 
infliction of the divine judgments on the nations, and for the 
introduction of a universal monarchy,* which he confidently 
anticipates as the consummation of earth’s blessedness. From 
this bright vision of the future, the poet turns to the mighty 
conqueror, and boldly demands of him, whether he to whom 
the world was paying its homage, were worthy of his song; 
and proceeds to say, that if the happiness of mankind were his 
grand design—if he could feel happy in subserving the divine 
plan for its realization, and if his actions betrayed no other 
ambition, then he might also receive his homage. 

The sagacity of the distinguished critic to whom the ode was 
submitted, could not fail to perceive how offensive to the pride 
of Napoleon must be its closing strophe, and how perilous its 
publication might prove to the poet. It was returned to its 
author for alteration, who sent another as a substitute, but 
even this the prudent censor could not allow to pass. The Ode 
was accordingly given to the public without either, but pre- 
ceded by a short preface from the pen of the critic, to apprise 
the reader of the poet’s stand-point. 

From this brilliant Ode, we must now turn our attention to 
“De Ziekte der Geleerden,’’} a didactic poem, which may be 
justly regarded as one of his masterpieces. Whilst mourning 


* It may be necessary to apprise our readers that Bilderdijk, in common 
with Da Costa, firmly believed in the personal reign of Christ on earth. 
+ Sickness of the Learned. 
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the loss of a dear child, the tenth that he had consigned to an 
untimely grave, and weighed down under the burden of bodily 
pains and infirmities, the sad consequences of overtasking his 
brain, and feeling that the tide of life was fast ebbing away, 
he conceived the design of writing a didactive poem, exhibiting 
the nature, symptoms, and effects of a disease under which he 
was then labouring, and designed to warn literary men of the 
dangers to which they were exposed, and to inculcate on them 
the importance of a proper regard to their bodily health. In 
the performance of this task he sought and found consolation 
for his bleeding heart, and cherished the hope that it might 
afford comfort to others who were similarly afllicted. 

It was intended as a grateful offering to the University of 
Leyden, but it was suggested to him that it might afford more 
general pleasure and profit, and, in accordance with this friendly 
suggestion, two songs were actually read before the Leyden 
Division of the Society of Arts and Sciences, when a fearful 
calamity by fire befel the city of Leyden, laying a large part 
of it in ruins, and involving the loss of life of thousands of its 
citizens, among whom were some of its brightest ornaments. 
Deeply affected by this sad catastrophe, and having neither 
silver nor gold to bestow for the relief of the sufferers, he 
obeyed the impulses of his generous nature, by placing the 
manuscript of this poem in the hands of the Minister of the 
Interior* for the benefit of those who were suffering from this 
terrible calamity. It was published by subscription, and, 


* The calamity occurred on the night of January 12th, 1807, and five days 
after, the manuscript, accompanied by the following note, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Internal Affairs. 

“A son Excellence le Ministre del Interieur. 

‘¢ Monsieur—Le désastre de la ville de Leyde me touche au dela de toute 
expression. A peine rentré dans mes foyers, accablé par Vinfortune, et 
n’ayant presque quoique ce soit que je puisse appeler mien, je ne saurois 
cependant rester spectateur indifférent des efforts généreux de tout ce qu'il 
yad’ames compatissantes dans la patrie. Permettez donc, Monsieur! qu’au 
lieu dor et d’argent, je dépose en vos mains un poéme en six chants que je 
viens de terminer, que j’ai dédié & luniversité de Leyde, et dont j’abandonne 
le produit pour le soulagement de cette ville malheureuse. 

“ J’ai ’honneur, etc., 


(signed) “ BILDERDIJK. 
“La Haye, 17 Janvier, 1807.” 


» 
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though from the nature of its theme, only a limited circulation 
could be expected, the nett proceeds amounted to fourteen 
hundred florins; a generous gift, certainly, for a poor man. 
The influence of this noble example was not lost upon others. 

When this work first made its appearance, it was received 
with general favour. All who were capable of appreciating the 
theme and his treatment of it, were delighted with it. Among 
its enthusiastic admirers may be mentioned J. H. van der Palm, 
who was regarded by his cotemporaries, not only as the first 
pulpit orator of Holland, but as the purest prose writer in the 
Dutch language. We have read it with great satisfaction. 
The subject is treated with masterly ability. The author 
evinces his profound acquaintance with the human system, with 
the laws of health, with diseases in general, with the nature 
and symptoms of this in particular, and with the best means of 
recovering and preserving health. The poem is an admirable 
and practical demonstration of the beauty, strength, flexibility, 
melodiousness, and riches of the Dutch language. The work, 
from beginning to end, bears testimony to the genuine and 
preéminent poetic talent of its author. 

Familiar as Bilderdijk was with the best dramatic poetry of 
ancient and modern times, he seems to have been but little 
disposed to exercise his own poetic talent in this direction. In 
his youth and early manhood he gave to the public his imita- 
tions of the two masterpieces of Sophocles. Subsequently, he 
so expressed himself in a poetic epistle to his friend, Jeronimo 
de Vries, as to discourage his friends in entertaining the hope 
of ever seeing a tragedy from his pen. A sudden impulse was, 
however, given to his mind, the result of which was his tragedy 
of “Florence the Fifth,’ which was followed by his “‘ William 
of Holland,” and that by his “Kormak.” At the request of 
the king, he also gave a poetic translation of Corneille’s 
“‘Cinna.” Great as may be the merits of these tragedies, it 
is not claimed for their author, unless by blind admirers, that 
he attained the same eminence in this as in the other depart- 
ments of poetry. 

Friends were not wanting who desired to see an epic poem 
from the pen of Bilderdijk. He was not left unapprised of 
their wishes, For a time be turned a deaf ear to their friendly 
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suggestions. But in 1809, under the influence of a fresh poetic 
inspiration, a theme was selected, a plan formed, and the work 
actually commenced. In fourteen days the first song was com- 
pleted. Three more were soon added. A few months more 
might have sufficed to complete the work; but greatly to the 
regret of his friends, a sad reverse of fortune, both personal 
and national, occurred whilst he was engaged on the fifth song, 
which not only temporarily interrupted the prosecution of the 
work, but proved the occasion of its final abandonment. Its 
subject is the destruction of the first world. So far as com- 
pleted, it is regarded by competent judges as surpassing every- 
thing produced in modern times in this, the highest department 
of poetry. 

Before we conclude our notice of these masterpieces of Bil- 
derdijk, we wish to give our readers an opportunity of listening 
to one whose eminent poetic talent, delicate and correct taste, 
sound, discriminating, and independent judgment, and acquaint- 
ance with the best ancient and modern poetic productions, 
entitle him to be heard with deference: ‘Tried by these prin- 
ciples, the poetry of Bilderdijk will, I think, bear the test. To 
the eminent manner in which it bears testimony to the mastery 
of its author over his instrument, we shall purposely return in 
developing following propositions. But who that is in any 
degree acquainted with the poetry of Bilderdijk, needs to be 
reminded how his exquisite, his lively, his distinct feeling for 
truth in every domain; for beauty in all its forms, for the 
naive as well as for the sublime—and no less for the beauty of 
the small than for that of the great—glitters on every page 
of his numerous works? Hence that poetic conception, and 
that no less poetic presentation and working of the most diverg- 
ing subjects, from the domain of the visible creation, of history, 
of revelation, of science, of philosophy, of the knowledge of 
men, of the theory of the beautiful itself. . . 

“And with what strength, with what riches of ftaaaieiod 
is this poetic sensibility combined; imagination always led, 
directed, and if need be, bridled by this sensibility; but also 
thus making its excursions on the four winds, ascending into 
all heavens, and diving into all depths, in order everywhere, 
and from every quarter, to bring and to draw, to unite and to 
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separate, to combine and to contrast, to discover and to create 
what serves its purpose; yea, to spread the fairest flowers over 
the driest subjects, and to shed the clearest light on the most 
profound. To the strength, the boldness, the enterprise of 
this extraordinary imagination, Holland had been well-nigh 
indebted for an epic poem, which, by the grandeur of its plan 
and its magnificent execution, let the excellent portion we 
possess of it witness, would probably have left behind it all 
that the more modern times have delivered in this highest of all 
the poetic departments. To the riches of this imagination, 
sustained by a treasure of knowledge, and joined to matchless 
accuracy, is to be ascribed that Bilderdijk, in the philosophic 
didactic poem, for there also he is always visible, shows him- 
self no less a poet than in the Pindaric ode, and that the Sick- 
ness of the Learned, truly no attractive subject, everything 
considered, must be regarded as his masterpiece, as a piece in 
which poetry has achieved one of its fairest triumphs. 


“‘The ideal beanty of architecture is unity, order, and propor- 
tion, with richness and fulness; and it may be said that this 
also is the peculiar beauty of Bilderdijk’s poetry. To what 
else is to be ascribed that powerful impression, which the whole 
of one of his larger poems makes and leaves, when read from 
beginning to end? 

“The poems of other poets seem often written for the sake of 
single beautiful lines or passages, which are not to be forgotten, 
and on which rests the permanent fame of these pieces and of 
those who composed them. But with Bilderdijk the beautiful 
lines and passages are concealed in the general beauty, and 
this is remembered, and this alone. Reading his poems, we 
feel as under the arches of one of those grand edifices in which 
all is beautiful, but the beauty of each part is subservient and 
subordinate to the beauty of the whole. verything is in its 
place; everything has its measure; all seems to be of one 
piece. Nowhere chink or gap. Nothing superfluous. Every- 
thing necessary. Everything to its purpose. No statue with- 
out niche; no niche without statue. No lack of ornaments, 
save of the ambitious. Everywhere the hand, everywhere the 
impress, everywhere the spirit of a master. Such is the Sick- 
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ness of the Learned, such are the Animals, such is the Spirit- 
world, such the Art of Poetry, such True Happiness, such the 
Three Sister Arts. Such was Elius. Such are the five songs 
of the Destruction of the First World; such would the whole 
have been, had the completion of that master-piece been per- 
mitted to elevate his fame to the highest point, and in the most 
magnificent way illustrate his remark: ‘It is unity which is 
always beautiful, but it is unity astonishing by its richness 
and fulness which is sublime.’ ’’* 

The four years of royal favour enjoyed by Bilderdijk, and 
in which he attained the zenith of his poetic fame, though 
in many respects happy, were not exempt from trial. To the 
loss of children, bodily indisposition, and occasional fits of sick- 
ness, and frequent change of residence, were added the vexa- 
tious annoyances of those who desired through him to secure 
royal favours. . 

In 1809, his duties as member and President of the Royal 
Institute required his removal to Amsterdam, where, in the 
spring of the following year, a sore trial awaited him, arising 
from pecuniary embarrassment. It might be supposed that, at 
the close of four years, in which he stood high in the royal 
favour, was the recipient of munificent gifts, and received an 
annual income finally augmented to six thousand florins, he 
might be in comfortable circumstances, unembarrassed by pecu- 
niary liabilities which could not be readily met. But the 
unwonted prosperity enjoyed by him during this period, contri- 
buted not a little to involve him in this very embarrassment. 
Generous to a fault, it is supposed that he often relieved from 
his own purse those who desired him to present their grievances 
or requests to the king, rather than be constantly employed in 
so unpleasant a business. Though a model of order and neat- 
ness in the management of his affairs, strictly conscientious, in 
many respects very economical, and keeping a strict account 
of his expenditures, yet his benefactions often exceeded his 
ability, and he did not possess sufficient practical knowledge of 
men and things to secure him from the frauds and impositions 


* Verpoozingen op Letterkundig Gebied, door Nicolaas Beets. Te Haar- 
lem. bl. 265, 267, 272, 278. 
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of those who were willing to take advantage of his integrity 
and generosity. 

To the sensitive spirit of Bilderdijk this was an exceedingly 
sore trial, though its severity was greatly mitigated by the 
tenderness and courage of his devoted wife, to whom he was 
most tenderly attached, and who was a woman of great refine- 
ment, high mental culture, exemplary piety, and distinguished 
as a poetess.* 

This temporal calamity, coincident with that of his country 
in the loss of its nationality by incorporation into the French 
empire, proved the occasion of great spiritual distress. The 
light of the divine countenance seemed to be withdrawn. The 
powers of darkness were permitted to assailhim. The fiery darts 
of the wicked one pierced his soul. He was led to ask, Hath 
God forsaken me? and to cry, in the expressive language of 
David, “all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 
He sometimes feared that he might be left to yield to the 
horrid suggestion of the great adversary. But he was not 
suffered to fall a prey to the great tempter. The Godin whom 
he confided rebuked the tempter, allayed the tempest, dispelled 
the darkness, and imparted light and peace to his soul. It was 
a fiery trial through which he passed, but he came forth as 
gold from the furnace. 

For several years he was in straitened circumstances, and 
often in a condition of extreme destitution. At such times 
striking interpositions of Providence to relieve his necessities 
were not wanting. In the performance of various kinds of 
literary labour he endeavoured to earn a livelihood. His 
duties as member and president of the Royal Institute were 
faithfully discharged, though, as it would seem, without any 
pecuniary compensation. From 1814 to 1817 he performed 
the duties of secretary to said Society, which yielded him some 
remuneration. In these trying circumstances his rich poetic 


* This was his second wife. Her name was Katharina Wilhelmina 
Schweickhardt. She was to him all that his heart could desire. For thirty 
years they were permitted to share each other’s joys and sorrows. A complete 
edition of her poetical works has been recently issued in three volumes, 
uniform with those of her husband in fifteen duodecimo volumes, of about five 
hundred pages each. 
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vein continued to flow freely. Of the poetic productions of this 
period we must not fail to mention his Spirit-world, his 
Marriage, his Epistle of Nero to Posterity, and his celebrated 
Farewell. 

This noble production, composed when he thought himself on 
the borders of the grave, was delivered, January 10th, 1811, 
in the Amsterdam Division of the Holland Society of Sciences 
and Arts, to a select audience, and is said to have made an 
indescribable impression on the whole assembly, but especially 
on the poets who were present. In it he takes a retrospective 
view of his poetic career, describes the condition of Dutch 
poetry when he entered the lists, mentions Lady de Lannoy as 
the only one whom he regarded as a worthy competitor; in a 
beautiful strain reviews his own poetic course, and makes 
honourable mention of Helmers, Klijn, Vereul, Kinker, 
Tollens, Loots, Van Lennep, and Schenk, who had all arisen 
since he began his poetic career. He then pours forth a 
tender and beautiful lament over his country’s fall, and finally, 
in a most beautiful conclusion, composed in trochaic measure, 
he captivates and transports his hearers or readers, as he pre- 
dicts the restoration of his country, after having glanced at its 
fall, which he had also foretold. 

Passing over various things of interest to us, and which, 
perhaps, would not be devoid of general interest, we must now 
give some account of the manner in which Da Costa, then a 
youth of fifteen, under the direction of a gracious Providence, 
was first led to an acquaintance with Bilderdijk, whose instru- 
mentality was blessed not only to his conversion from Judaism 
to Christianity, but also to the spiritual illumination of his 
mind, and the renovation of his heart. 

There existed at this time in Amsterdam a Society of Dutch 
Jews, composed of men of literary tastes and cultivated minds, 
who were anxious to avail themselves of all the means within 
their reach to promote their acquaintance with general history 
and literature, but especially with the history and literature of 
the Netherlands. This desire was stimulated by the removal, 
in 1795, of the restrictions which had previously debarred them 
from official stations. To promote the object which they had 
in view, they determined to extend the membership of their 
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Society beyond the limits of their own religious faith, and to 
confer the honour of membership on Christian men distin- 
guished for their literary attainments. Among the first on 
whom this honour was conferred was Bilderdijk, J. H. van Swin- 
den, a distinguished professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and author of various scientific works, and J. Wil- 
met, a distinguished orientalist. In the discharge of the duties 
growing out of this new relationship Bilderdijk was con- 
scientiously faithful. He also exerted a happy influence on 
these Israelites, in confirming their faith in their own Scrip- 
tures, against the skepticism of the age. 

Isaac da Costa, though not a member of this Society, was 
related to one of its members, from whom he was at the time 
receiving instruction in Hebrew. To his instructor he presented 
one of the earliest productions of his Dutch muse. It was laid 
by him before Bilderdijk, who was gratified by discovering in it 
marks of poetic genius. This paved the way to a personal 
acquaintance. Da Costa, though but a lad, and at the time 
too much filled with admiration of the classic poetry of anti- 
quity, and of the modern poetry of other lands, to appreciate 
Dutch poetry in general, or that of Bilderdijk in particular, 
felt a deep interest in this eminent man. His indignation had 
been excited by the unworthy manner in which he had been 
treated; his admiration had been drawn forth by the spectacle 
of a man who dared to stand alone in the dignified conscious- 
ness of his superiority to his opponents; and a presentiment 
had been awakened in his breast, that he should obtain from 
him a solution of the momentous problems that perplexed his 
youthful mind. The prevailing skepticism of the age, in which 
even the Jews participated, had distilled its poison in his 
tender breast, and he found it exceedingly difficult to maintain 
his faith in God and immortality, against the fierce assaults of 
Voltaire and other skeptical writers. His mind was long in 
doubt and perplexity as to whether God had actually revealed 
himself to man, and if so, whether such revelation had been 
made to his Jewish ancestors. Through the efforts of a learned 
professor, who instructed him in general history, he had become 
confirmed in his convictions on these important points. Though 
his belief in the divine origin of the Old Testament was now 
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confirmed, yet he entertained no idea of a New Testament; 
and he still stood at an immeasurable distance from the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah, promised of 
God, and predicted by the ancient prophets. His innate dread 
of even touching the writings of the apostles and witnesses of 
Jesus, long continued to operate, and served to prevent the 
entrance of gospel light into his mind. 

Such was his state of mind when he was conducted by his 
friend and instructor to the humble dwelling of Bilderdijk, 
to have his first interview with a man for whom he entertained 
so profound a regard. This interview made an ineffaceable 
impression on his memory. For nearly three hours these 
learned men continued their conversation, Bilderdijk occa- 
sionally directing his to the lad who had come to make his 
acquaintance. On leaving, he received an invitation to repeat 
his visit. Of this he gladly and frequently availed himself. 
By the advice of an eminent jurist in Leyden, his worthy father 
secured for him the privilege of receiving from Bilderdijk a 
regular course of instruction, preparatory to his entering the 
law department of the university. Hence he daily resorted to 
the house of his teacher, with whom his intercourse became 
constant and intimate. Many opportunities occurred for con- 
versation on various topics pertaining to law, language, poetry, 
history, and philosophy. His principal study, however, was 
Roman Law, specifically the exposition and application of the 
Pandects. 

Bilderdijk studiously refrained from all attempts to proselyte 
his young friend and pupil, contenting himself with manifesting 
on suitable occasions, his respect for the law of Moses, and with 
endeavouring to inspire him with similar respect; encouraging 
his expectation of a Messiah coming in glory, yet not conceal- 
ing his own belief in a suffering Messiah. As the standpoint 
from which his instructor was accustomed to view all subjects, 
was the manifestation of the Son of God in human nature, these 
conversations were pervaded with a spiritual element of vital 
truth, and were a virtual preaching of Christ. 

In 1817, Bilderdijk removed to Leyden, whither his pupil 
had gone a few months before. Here the grateful pupil 
enjoyed the high satisction of making some of his dearest and 
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most intimate university friends acquainted with his beloved 
instructor, and of associating them with him as disciples of this 
great master. Among these was A. Capadose, a student in the 
medical department, a Jew of Portuguese descent, a relative, 
and an intimate friend from their earliest years. Of the high 
privilege enjoyed by these young men, Dr. Capadose thus 
speaks: ‘‘A savant of the University of Leyden, the celebrated 
Bilderdijk, a man of extraordinary genius, a distinguished poet, 
an excellent historian, a profound philosopher, and, above all, 
a true disciple of Christ, assembled around him at that time a 
few studious young men. My friend, who had long known hin, 
and I, were among the number of his auditors. He honoured 
us with peculiar affection; and his conversations contributed 
not a little, under God, to direct my mind to serious contem- 
plation. Though he never spoke to me of Christianity before 
my conversion, he nevertheless exercised a great and salutary 
influence over my heart. ‘The vivacity and fervor of his soul, 
the nobleness of his sentiments, the force of his logic, the depth 
and extent of his knowledge, joined to an ardent desire of 
being useful to youth, all concurred to enrapture us. But no 
love of a spiritual religion had yet entered my heart.” 

In 1818, Da Costa and Capadose, having completed their 
course and taken their degrees, returned to Amsterdam, their 
native city, to enter, the one on the practice of law, and the 
other on that of medicine. They still kept up their intimacy, 
and, after a time, they began to meet together regularly for 
the purpose of reading the Scriptures, including the New Tes- 
tament, and of communicating to each other their doubts and 
difficulties. This practice was continued for some time, and 
with a constantly deepening interest. At length, in October, 
1820, whilst engaged in reading the sacred oracles, the veil 
was removed from their minds, and Jesus of Nazareth, the 
crucified on Calvary, stood revealed to their spiritual vision as 
the Messiah, whose sufferings had been so vividly depicted by 
the prophet Isaiah. With profound adoration they prostrated 
themselves at his feet, and acknowledged him as their Lord 
and their God. 

In September, 1822, they repaired to Leyden, the scene of 
so many tender recollections, to make a public profession of 
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their faith in Christ. They were cordially welcomed by their 
highly-revered instructor and his accomplished wife, who both 
participated in the celestial joy with which their hearts over- 
flowed. On the 20th of October they were received by bap- 
tism into the bosom of the Christian church. ‘Their lives have 
been filled with labours in the cause of Christ, their writings 
have been greatly blessed to the edification of Christians, and 
their personal influence, writings, and labours, have been 
blessed to not a few of their Jewish brethren. They have long 
occupied a foremost rank in the church of Holland as zealous 
defenders and promotors of orthodox sentiments and evan- 
gelical piety. The former now rests from his labours. To 
have been instrumental in the conversion of two such young 
men, belonging to the once beloved but long rejected people of 
God, might well be a source of unspeakable joy and consolation 
to this eminent, but sorely-tried and afflicted servant of God. 

From 1817 to 1827, Bilderdijk resided in Leyden, a place 
dearer to him than all others. During this period of ten years 
he gave to the public numerous poetic productions of diversified 
character. Of these our limits forbid us to speak. 

From 1820 to 1825 he sent forth eight volumes in prose, en- 
titled Philological and Poetical Diversities and New Philological 
and Poetical Diversities. These were, in great part, treatises 
and contributions from his pen, dating back to the time of his 
presidency of the Second Class of the Royal Institute. In 
1826 appeared his Grammar of the Dutch Language. Another 
work on the Gender of Dutch Nouns, of a very high character, 
proceeded from his pen during this same period. Of these 
works we shall allow Professor Siegenbeek, one of the highest 
authorities in his day on philological subjects, to express his 
opinion. After expressing his entire acquiescence in the 
judgment of Professor Ypeij, that the Dictionary of Weiland 
is to the student of the Dutch language invaluable and indis- 
pensable, he adds: “The same can be said, with no less right, 
of the very remarkable treatise on the genders of the nouns in 
the Dutch language of the eminent poet and philologist, W. Bil- 
derdijk, which first appeared in 1804, and subsequently in 
1818, with Appendices and augmented Annotations, and to 
which the writer, four years later, added an alphabetical list of 
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the Dutch Nouns, with their genders, established on positive 
principles of philology, in two volumes. In this treatise a light, 
in all respects new and brilliant, is spread not merely over the 
subject of the genders, but at the same time over the whole 
composition of the language, and the right derivation of the 
words; and this light is still further augmented, in many 
places, by the alphabetical list of the genders. Also his Philo- 
logical and Poetical Diversities, and New Philological and 
Poetical Diversities, contain very much that is new and original, 
the further development of which is anxiously looked for by all 
in a complete grammar of the language.” 

He also edited new editions of the poetical works of Hooft, 
Huygens, and Antonides van der Goes, adding illustrative 
notes. He, moreover, translated into Dutch various works 
from the English, French, and German. Among these were 
Chalmers’ work on the Evidence and Authority of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, and six sermons of Merle d’Aubigné. A 
volume of Essays, relating to Psychology, Ethics, and Juris- 
prudence, was also given by him to his countrymen. This 
work was violently assailed by Kinker, a distinguished jurist 
and philosopher, who adopted the system of Kant, and was a 
disbeliever in Christianity. To all these labours we must add 
his polemic work, completed just before leaving Amsterdam for 
Leyden, entitled, ““A Protestant to his Fellow-Protestants.”’ 
It was directed against the attempts made to effect a return of 
the Dutch church into the bosom of the Roman church. 

During this period he also gave a regular course of lectures 
on the History of the Netherlands to successive classes of 
university students, who desired to hear on this and kindred 
topics, the views of a man so eminently versed in this depart- 
ment, and so independent in his judgment. Besides Da Costa 
and Capadose, already mentioned, were Willem van Hogen- 
dorp, belonging to one of the noblest families of Holland, who 
to great nobility of character added high personal accomplish- 
ments of mind and body; his brother, Dirk van Hogendorp, a 
man of great excellence of moral character, and a decided 
Christian, leaving behind him as such, an unblemished reputa- 
tion. These were sons of the distinguished Count Gijsbert 
Karel van Hogendorp, who acted so conspicuous a part in 
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liberating his country from the oppressive rule of Napoleon. 
Not to speak of N. Carbasius, J. T. Bodel Nyenhuis, A. Brug- 
mans, P. J. Elout, Rau (van Gameren), Baron van Wassenaer 
van Catwijk, who all attended his first course of lectures, we 
must mention G. Groen van Prinsterer, an illustrious states- 
man, a distinguished historian, and the accomplished editor of 
the Archives, or unpublished correspondence of the Orange- 
Nassau family, to which our own distinguished historian so 
often refers in his Rise of the Dutch Republic. Groen van 
Prinsterer has been a decided friend and advocate of sound 
doctrine and evangelical piety in the church of Holland, stand- 
ing at the head of the evangelical party, and codpérating with 
such men as Count Dirk van Hogendorp, Gevers, Capadose, 
Da Costa, Hlout, Singendonck, and Van der OP in resist- 
ing the inroads of Rationalism. 

_ These lectures, as delivered to his pupils, were interspersed 
and enlivened by numerous extemporaneous remarks, and were 
listened to with deep interest, and even admiration, by his 
youthful auditors. They were designed to rectify the mistakes 
into which Wagenaar, the great historian of Holland, and 
others, had fallen, from prejudice, party spirit, or an inade- 
quate acquaintance with the feudal system. That much has 
been accomplished in this direction, is admitted even by those 
who have assailed the work. These lectures were subsequently 
published in fourteen octavo volumes, under the editorial super- 
vision of H. W. Tydeman, an eminent jurist and a distinguished 
Professor of Law in the University of Leyden, who has added 
much to their value by his numerous explanatory and illustra- 
tive notes and observations. 

The ten years, from 1817 to 1827, which Bilderdijk spent in 
Leyden, may be regarded as the most peaceful and happy of 
his life. Though not wholly exempt from trials, he enjoyed a 
high degree of domestic happiness, and was surrounded by a 
circle of choice young men, who listened with eagerness and 
delight to his instructions, and cherished for him a sincere 
affection, as well as a profound regard. His circle of intimate 
friends, though not large, was of such a character as to contri- 
bute to his spiritual as well as intellectual enjoyment. For 
the most part, he enjoyed inward peace and serenity of mind, 
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and was enabled to acquiesce in the will and allotments of his 
heavenly Father, and to confide in his love and faithfulness. 
Most of his sacred poetry was written during this period, 
It possesses a very high degree of poetic merit, and some of 
the pieces are exquisitely beautiful, and worthy of his best 
days; but it commends itself to the heart of the Christian by 
far higher qualities. It is decidedly evangelical in sentiment, 
and its tone is eminently spiritual. It clearly evinces how 
fully its author had entered into the varied experiences of 
David, and other men of God, as recorded in the Scriptures. 
In 1825, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
University of Leyden was celebrated, in which he cordially and 
actively participated, and which was to him as an ever-grateful 
alumnus of this venerated alma mater, a high satisfaction. 
During the same summer another high pleasure awaited him, 
in the unexpected visit and providential detention of the poet 
Southey. A few years before, Southey’s Rodrigo the Goth 
had been commended to the attention of Mrs. Bilderdijk, who 
was so much pleased with it, as to undertake its translation 
into Dutch verse. It was completed in 1824, and dedicated to 
the author of the original, to whom it was sent, after publica- 
tion, by Bilderdijk, with an elegant Latin epistle from his pen. 
This gave rise to an epistolary correspondence. In the summer 
of 1825, the poet laureate of England visited Holland, and was 
naturally attracted toward the celebrated seat of learning, 
‘where these new poetic friends resided. Here he was detained 
far beyond his original intention, by an accidental injury to 
one of his limbs, and yielded to the urgent solicitations of 
these generous friends to make their house his home during 
the remainder of his stay. Every attention which the skill 
and ingenuity of Mrs. Bilderdijk, aided by her English recol- 
lections, could suggest, was lavished upon him. This kindness 
was suitably acknowledged in his letters to his family and 
friends; and his admiration of the man, whose hospitality he 
had enjoyed, was thus expressed to his friend Cunningham: 


“‘And who is Bilderdijk? methinks thou sayest 
A ready question; yet which, trust me, Allan, 
Would not be asked, had not the curse that came 
From Babel, clipt the wings of poetry. 
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Napoleon asked him once, with cold fixed look, 
‘Art thou then in the world of letters known?’ 
And meeting his imperial look with eye 
As little wont to turn away before 
The face of man, the Hollander replied, 
‘At least I have done that whereby I have 
There to be known deserved.’ 

A man he is 
Who hath received upon his constant breast 
The sharpest arrows of adversity. 
Whom not the clamours of the multitude, 
Demanding, in their madness and their might, 
Iniquitous things, could shake in his firm mind; 
Nor the strong hand of instant tyranny 
From the straight path of duty turn aside; 
But who, in public troubles, in the wreck 
Of his own fortunes, in proscription, exile, 
Want, obloquy, ingrate neglect, and what 
Of yet severer trials Providence 
Sometimes inflicteth, chastening whom it loves, 
In all, through all, and over all, hath borne 
An equal heart; as resolute toward 
The world, as humbly and religiously 
Beneath his heavenly Father’s rod resigned. 
Right-minded, happy-minded, righteous man! 
True lover of his country and his kind; 
In knowledge and in inexhaustive stores 
Of native genius rich; philosopher, 
Poet, and sage. The language of a state 
Inferior in illustrious deeds to none, 
But circumscribed by narrow bounds, 
Hath pent within its sphere a name, with which 
Europe should else have rung from side to side. 
Such, Allan, is the Hollander to whom 
Esteem and admiration have attached 
My soul, not less than pre-vonsent of mind 
And gratitude for benefits, when being 
A stranger, sick, and in a foreign land, 
He took me, like a brother, to his house, 
And ministered to me, and made the weeks, 
Which had been wearisome and careful else, 
So pleasurable, that in my calendar 
There are no whiter days.” 


Our limits do not permit us to speak of the productions, 
both in prose and verse, that proceeded from his pen subse- 
quently to his removal from Leyden in 1828. Nor can we do 
more with reference to the arts and sciences so successfully 
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cultivated by him, than merely to say that a high place is 
awarded him as an artist and scientist by those who are com- 
petent to sit in judgment on such matters. As a philologist, 
we shall simply adduce respecting him the testimony of a man 
not chargeable with partiality for him. Professor Hamaker, 
whose competency to pronounce a verdict in the case is indis- 
putable, says, in his University Lectures on the utility and im- 
portance of a grammatical comparison of the Greek, the Latin, 
and the German dialects, with the Sanscrit: “That, in spite 
of fanciful errors and singularities, he has done inconceivably 
much for Etymology, yea, that his Treatise on the Genders 
and his Explanatory Gender-list give reason to believe, that, 
could he have availed himself of all the helps which the present 
moment offers, little would have escaped him that is now found 
by others; yea, that he would have seen further than most of 
the German scholars who now occupy themselves with this 
department, and that, though his inventiveness is not free from 
unnaturalness, he would however have shunned most of the 
rocks on which these otherwise highly meritorious men have 
fallen.”’ 

The merits of Bilderdijk, with respect to the language and 
literature of Holland, are very great. This is admitted even 
by those not most friendly to him. Not only did he render 
most important services by his philological writings, but he has, 
in his own poetical writings, exhibited the beauty, strength, 
flexibility, melodiousness, copiousness, in a word, all the capa- 
bilities of the language, beyond any previous, cotemporaneous, 
or subsequent writer of which his country can boast. What 
Hooft and Vondel, those two great masters, did in the seven- 
teenth century for the Dutch language, that, and far more, Bil- 
derdijk has done in the nineteenth century. 

“But instead of pursuing the inquiry, what service Bilderdijk 
may have rendered to the various sciences and arts cultivated 
by him, let us rather fix our attention on the benefits accruing 
from those stores of knowledge to himself, that is, to his poetry. 
For, next to life’s highest purposes, his poetry was certainly 
the centre and object of all his strivings, of all his studies and 
pursuits. And it is to that general, profound, and extended 
knowledge of Bilderdijk, that we are indebted for the clearness, 
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profoundness, definiteness, exquisiteness, regularity, excellence, 
I may say, blended with the great sublimity and brilliancy of 
his poetry—poetry equally at home, whether it respects sub- 
jects or terms, in the observatory of the astronomer as on the 
vessel of the mariner,—by the intricate construction of a 
sluice, as by the operations of the spinning-wheel or the loom,— 
in the secrets of the vegetable kingdom, as in the power, opera- 
tions, and experiences of the body, whether in a healthy or 
morbid state,—equally familiar with the speculations of Phi- 
losophy and with the systems of Christianity,—equally skilled 
in the subtilties of the logic of law, as in the combinations of 
military tactics and strategy,—as in the available means for a 
richly constructed versification in every measure and tone.” 

In 1828 Bilderdijk removed to Haarlem. Here a few choice 
friends welcomed him. To his literary labours during this 
closing period of his life we have already adverted. Here he 
was called to sustain an irreparable loss in the death of his 
estimable wife, to whom he was so tenderly attached, and who 
had so greatly alleviated his trials, and ministered so much to 
the purest enjoyments of his life. While yet in Leyden she 
had a severe fit of sickness, which left her for years in a pining 
condition, from which she was for a short time recovered, but 
only to succumb to the severity of another attack. This disci- 
pline of her heavenly Father served to raise her to a still 
higher degree of spirituality of mind, for which she had been 
previously noted. She entered into the joy of her Lord, 
April 16, 1830. 

From the shock caused by this severe stroke, Bilderdijk 
never recovered. It closed his poetic career. Only half lines 
were afterwards found, bearing testimony to fruitless attempts. 
Again and again, it would seem, he attempted to write an 
elegy on his departed wife. This life had no longer any attrac- 
tions for him. Only one son remained to him, a youth of 
eighteen. This was to him a care and concern, which he was 
enabled to commit to his gracious Redeemer, but did not 
operate in the way of begetting a desire to remain any longer 
in a world of sin and sorrow, from which he had ever longed to 
take his flight. The Bible and Cats, as in the days of his 
childhood, constituted his principal reading. ‘The visits of 
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spiritual friends, who ministered consolation to him on gospel 
grounds, were ever welcome. All comfort offered him in view 
of death, not drawn from the Scriptures and from the cross of 
Christ, was distasteful to him, and was positively rejected. 
To the inquiry, made by an aged Christian friend, who came 
from Amsterdam to visit him in his last illness, whether his 
faith in God and Jesus Christ remained firm and steadfast to 
the end, he gave an emphatic affirmative response—the last, it 
is thought, that he uttered with full consciousness. On the 
18th December, 1831, in his seventy-sixth year, after a short 
illness, he peacefully and gently breathed his last. Thus 
closed his long, laborious, and eventful life. His remains were 
deposited, on the 22d, beneath the great church in Haarlem, 
beside those of his beloved companion, in the vault of one of 
the pastors, both of whom were his sincere and faithful friends. 

We shall not attempt in this article any further delineation 
of the character of this great man, nor estimate of his works, 
or of the services which he rendered to the cause of letters, 
science, and religion, but shall afford our readers the pleasure 
of listening to the gifted Willem de Clercq, since gone to his 
reward, who was a personal friend and admirer of Bilderdijk: 
‘* Where much existed to praise and to admire, there could not 
be wanting, also, the depravity which is found, on this polluted 
earth, in connection with all that is great and sublime. Have 
we caused the light to appear, the shadow is also there; it is 
there for our instruction, that we should also here acknowledge, 
that in his gifts God must be glorified, not man, who, in con- 
nection with all his acquired excellencies, ever continues to 
exhibit the primitive lineament of sin, which he brought with 
him into this world. .... If, then, his poetry affords proof of 
what the grace of God accomplished for him, it exhibits like- 
wise proofs of the apostacy and sin, as all nature, which we 
admire, and which yet preaches to us the humiliating truth, 
that we are dust. And yet, notwithstanding this acknowledg- 
ment, we take leave of our poet with the assurance that he 
rests from his labour, and that He who came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, will also confess him, by 
whom he, though in weakness, was confessed with steadfast 
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courage, and in the midst of many trials. The praise of cotem- 
poraries is of short duration; the applause of posterity uncer- 
tain; the laurel wreath of the poet fades; but he that believeth 
on the Son, hath everlasting life.”’ 


Art. VI.—Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
applications to Social Philosophy. By Jonn Stuart Mitt. 
In two volumes. Boston: Charles C. Little, and James 
Brown. 


Ws preface this article with the title of this great production, 
not because we design to review it, or to avow our acceptance 
of its doctrines. From some of them we dissent. We refer to 
it in this way, because we are indebted to its profound and 
masterly discussions relative to money and credit, for the sug- 
gestion of some important facts and reasonings, in the analysis 
of these subjects, to which we now introduce our readers. 

In proportion as men emerge out of a state of pure bar- 
barism, and make any approaches towards civilization, they 
spontaneously adopt what is known as “division of labour.”’ 
That is, instead of attempting to produce all the various com- 
modities they need, each by his own labour, they severally 
devote themselves to the production of some single, or at most, 
few articles. Of these, each produces a larger quantity than 
he needs for his own use, and in some way seeks to exchange 
the residue for other desired articles, of which others, in his 
own or other countries, have produced a surplus, which, in its 
turn, for like reasons, seeks a reciprocal exchange. This pro- 
cess of division of labour goes forward in increasingly minute 
subdivisions, as civilization advances, until, to form the point 
of a pin, or the eye of a needle, becomes the exclusive occupa- 
tion of a life. In this way, of course, the skill and efficiency 
of labour are immensely increased, and its products multiplied 
beyond calculation. Out of this plenty and variety of products, 
so immensely surpassing the few necessaries for bare subsist- 
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ence, which the savage is able to fabricate and collect in his 
hut, arise the wealth, power, comfort, luxury, elegance, and 
refinement, that distinguish civilized nations. 

Out of all this division of labour, and in proportion to its 
extent, arises the necessity of exchanging its products. So 
trade and commerce are commensurate with the productiveness 
of human labour, and the advance of civilization. But it is 
demonstrable, both from the nature of the case, and from his- 
tory, that this exchange can take place only in a very limited 
and inconvenient way, without that medium of exchange, 
which, whether able to define it or not, every child under- 
stands, under the name of money. Simple barter is an 
awkward and cumbrous operation, and involves so many diffi- 
culties, that, left to it alone, exchange, and consequently 
division of labour, with all its benefits, would speedily be 
arrested. The simplest example will show this. A tailor 
desires some nails to repair his house, or a hat for his head. 
How can he make garments that shall be of the precise value 
of these or other articles he needs? Or if he could, how rarely 
would he find a person having nails or hats to sell, who would 
want exactly such garments? As each may readily see for 
himself, this example is a type of all others. 

Hence the rudest nations, who have advanced a step beyond 
a pure state of nature, have found the necessity of some 
medium of exchange. Various substances more or less pre- 
cious have been adopted for this purpose, in the ruder stages 
of society; but, in proportion to the advance of civilization and 
intelligence, the nations, with a unanimity scarcely paralleled 
on any other subject, have recognised the two substances 
known as gold and silver, or the precious metals, as alone 
suitable to fulfil this function. The reasons for this, which 
may be called the universal judgment of our race, are urgent 
enough to explain it. And yet, when men differ so largely on 
other subjects, affording no greater room for reasonable debate, 
this remarkable unanimity of the commercial world on this 
momentous subject, may be ascribed, in part, to a higher than 
earthly guidance. For, so far as exchange and commerce 
among nations are important, they are immensely facilitated 
by a uniform medium of exchange, and measure of exchange- 
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able value. That substances suitable for such a medium exist, 
and have so evinced themselves to the mind of the race as to 
secure a practically universal adoption, is a special manifesta- 
tion of the divine goodness. Only one step further on the part 
of man, is necessary to secure the full consummation and 
benefit of this uniformity in the substances they recognise as 
money. This is a uniform standard of coinage and nomen- 
clature of coins among all nations. Whenever national pride 
and isolation so far melt away before the cosmopolitan forces 
of commerce and Christianity, as to furnish international coins 
and currency uniform for the whole world, this will greatly 
lubricate the machinery of trade, and remove much of the fric- 
tion which still impedes exchanges between the nations. 

The reasons why the precious metals constitute the fittest 
material for a medium of exchange, and measure of relative 
value, are, First, their great value in proportion to their bulk 
and weight. Value, in the sense of political economists here 
intended, implies two things; first, that it be what men deem 
really important and desirable to possess. Whatever labour 
anything may have cost, even that spent upon the Great 
Eastern or the Atlantic cable, to the amount of millions, the 
product is of no value, except as it is something important and 
desirable to men. Secondly, that which has value, in our 
present sense, must also cost labour to acquire it. The amount 
and difficulty of this labour are the precise measure of the 
value of its products. Thus pure air and water are in the 
utmost degree important and desirable to men. Yet they have 
no value, 2. e., economic or exchangeable value, where it costs 
no labour to obtain them. In cities, where pure water is 
obtained by costly aqueducts, and on ship-board, where it costs 
labour to place and keep it, it has its price, and a proportion- 
ate exchangeable value. Two elements then enter into ex- 
changeable value—intrinsic utility and desirableness, together 
with the necessity of labour in order to production or acquisi- 
tion. These properties combine remarkably in the precious 
metals, and this, in connection with the most diminutive weight 
and bulk. Aside from their use as money, they have ever been 
coveted by men for purposes of art, ornament, comfort, and 
luxury; and as symbols of social dignity, rank, and power. 
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This intrinsic utility and desirableness form an indispensable 
requisite, else they would have no exchangeable value. Bits 
of marble, shaped and polished in the form of coin, at what- 
ever cost, would not serve for money, because they are of 
insignificant worth or use to men for any other purpose. Or 
if they were of use, but were as free to all without labour as 
the air we breathe, they would not serve for money. It is, 
moreover, requisite that this value be compressed within small 
weight and bulk, in order to fulfil another requisite in the 
medium of exchange, which is, 2. Portability. This requisite 
is so obviously necessary as to need no elucidation. A sub- 
stance having the weight and bulk of iron, in a given value, 
would be impracticable as an ordinary medium of exchange, 
where civilization has developed any considerable progress in 
manufactures and commerce. 38. Divisibility into small equal 
quantities, and their multiples, without considerable labour or 
loss. In this way the amounts required for exchange may be 
varied indefinitely, as circumstances require. They may be 
easily and exactly computed, and the values of all other com- 
modities readily reckoned and denominated in the amount of 
coin for which they will exchange. This requisite rules out 
precious stones, which have some of the other most essential pro- 
perties of money. 4. Durability is another essential property in 
the substances used for money. That which would easily wear, 
or waste, or decay, or tarnish, would speedily sink in worth 
and desirableness, and would thus fail to be a uniform standard 
of value. ‘This is one of the most important characteristics of 
money, and belongs eminently to the precious metals. 5. As 
closely connected with, and necessary to the last, something 
like uniformity in the actual or relative cost of production, 
2. é., labour requisite to obtain them, from age to age, is neces- 
sary to their uniformity of value. This has been a remarkable 
property of the precious metals. The two chief exceptions 
have been the great increase and cheapening of the production 
of silver, especially consequent on the discovery and working of 
the Mexican and South American mines; and of gold, after 
the late discoveries of it in California and Australia. We do 
not, however, consider that this materially altered their rela- 
tive, if it did their actual cost of production. By this we 
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mean, that, although the labour requisite to the production of 
the precious metals was thus lessened, the labour employed in 
the production of other things, through improved skill, tools, 
and machinery, had become proportionally efficient. If gold 
and silver became more abundant and cheap, other products 
became more abundant and cheap. A dollar in gold will to- 
day probably exchange for more of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life than fifty years ago. The reverse may be true of 
some things, but not of the totality of things required in com- 
fortable and wholesome living. We well remember the period, 
less than forty years since, when, after the expense of raising 
and curing flax, and working it into thread by the domestic 
spinning-wheel, more was paid for the simple weaving than the 
average price of cotton cloth for the same uses, during the last 
ten years. The precious metals, therefore, possess, as no other 
known substance does, that last great requisite of a circulating 
medium, viz., a relative uniformity in the cost of their pro- 
duction. 

In order to render them most perfectly available for purposes 
of exchange, governments have found it necessary to coin them 
into pieces of a given weight and purity, authenticated by their 
names, or by equivalent tokens enstamped upon them. This 
not only saves the trouble of weighing by the parties in each 
instance of exchange, which, in ordinary small transactions, 
would be nearly impracticable; it also guards against frauds 
in the purity and fineness of the metal, and against most of 
those minute parings from the quantity, which Jews now so 
often practise upon our smaller coins. In short, government 
coinage is absolutely necessary, in order to put the precious 
metals into forms convenient for use in exchange, and duly 
protected against counterfeits and other frauds. 

Thus prepared, the precious metals are money, and will 
exchange for their value in any out of all the purchasable 
commodities in market, which its holder may desire. We say 
they will exchange for their value, neither more nor less. We 
mean that this is their normal operation. So far as, through 
abnormal causes yet to be specified, they deviate from this 
standard, they have a constant counter-tendency to gravitate 
back towards it. By value here, we mean the labour requisite 
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to their production or procurement at the place and time of 
exchange. And the principle we maintain is, that at such 
time and place, the law of exchange, to which they conform, or 
always tend to conform, is, that they will command as much 
of other saleable products as then and there can be attained 
with the same amount of labour. Of course, in making out 
this balance of labour, not mere physical exertion is meant. 
Those adjuncts, of skill which is often, of machinery which is 
always, the fruit of labour, of agreeableness and security, for 
which men are always ready to give an equivalent in labour, 
are to be counted. This being so, the tendency of money, as 
of all other things, is to exchange for its equivalent, or what 
costs its equivalent, of labour. This is susceptible of demon- 
stration a priort and a posteriort. Whenever the precious metals 
will exchange generally for what costs more labour, risk, &c., 
in the production than themselves, then the tendency of labour 
will be to resort to mining, importing, and coining them, 
till the equilibrium is restored, and these employments are no 
more remunerative than others. On the other hand, if gold 
will not procure in exchange for itself what costs equal labour 
in production, then the tendency will be, ceteris paribus, to 
leave the mining, importation, and coining of it for other occu- 
pations, until they lose their relative superiority. This law is 
not only deducible from the principles of human nature; it is 
proved by actual history, and all deviations from it are due to 
exceptional and transient causes, which are easily explained. 
Hence it is clear that, as to value, money is subject to the 
same laws as all other commodities. Its peculiarity is this. 
It will command its own value in any of all purchasable arti- 
cles its owner desires. Herein it differs from all other commo- 
dities. The holders’ of these, who wish to exchange them for 
other commodities, can seldom do it immediately. Those who 
have the articles they wish to obtain, rarely want what they 
have to offer. Others, however, who have different commodi- 
ties, may want them. Hence these several articles will not 
immediately exchange for what their holders desire. But 
money will always exchange for, and command, whatever of all 
articles seeking exchange or sale its holder desires. And, on 
the other hand, all articles will exchange for so much of money 
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as, at the time of exchange, will procure their equivalent value 
in other articles. Therefore the different denominations and 
amounts of money have been aptly likened to so many tickets, 
entitling their holder to an equivalent amount of all purchas- 
able articles in the market. Herein chiefly does it surpass, in 
its exchangeable power, other kinds of property. 

This brings to view the true sense in which money is a 
measure of value. Absolutely considered, it is just as much a 
measure of the value of other things, as they are of it and of 
each other. And the value of all alike at any given time, spe- 
cial exceptions being disregarded, is measured by the amount 
of labour, estimated by its quality not less than its quantity, 
then requisite to produce them. Ifa dollar measures the value 
of a yard of cloth, no less does this yard of cloth measure the 
value of a dollar. But, in a relative sense, money is the 
measure of the value of other things. It is the common mea- 
sure in which the values of all other things are computed, in 
order to determine their value relatively to each other, and the 
respective amounts in which each will exchange for each. A 
farmer wishes to sell wheat, and buy sugar. The rates at 
‘ which they shall exchange for each other are estimated by 
their respective values in money. If ten pounds of sugar 
exchange for one bushel of wheat, and the latter be estimated 
at one dollar per bushel, the former will be reckoned as worth 
ten cents a pound. In this sense, and no other, is money spe- 
cially a measure of value. 

Hence we see why it is that the property of men is estimated 
in money, and that men are pronounced worth so much money. 
It means that they have accumulations of some sort of property, 
which will procure in exchange for itself that amount of money, 
or other articles which are exchangeable for, and whose value 
is represented by, such amount of money. But the phrase is 
often used, and indeed the word money is often used, as if it 
were the only real property, and other possessions had value 
only in proportion to their convertibility into money. But then 
it must not be forgotten, that this very convertibility is owing 
to their antecedent value. This quality is reciprocal. If they 
are valuable because they command money, money is valuable 
only because it will command them, and worthless so far as it 
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is incapable of commanding them. The reason why money is 
so often used as if it were the generic term for all property, is 
found in the peculiarities already specified: 1. That it has the 
prerogative of commanding its own value in all commodities 
seeking sale. 2. That it is, in the sense already explained, the 
measure of the value of all other kinds of property, and is 
therefore the standard by which it is estimated, and the symbol 
by which it is expressed. Hence, as being the representative 
of property, and the means of commanding whatever other 
commodities we desire, ‘‘money answereth all things.” 

We have said, that the normal exchangeable value of money 
is as much of other commodities, as at the time costs an equal 
amount of labour, direct and indirect, quantity and quality 
included, to produce them. So far as it deviates from this law, 
through any disturbing causes, it has a constant tendency to 
return to it. The principal disturbing causes are a derange- 
ment of the equilibrium between supply and demand. If 
money, through any special cause, be scarce, and unusually 
difficult to obtain, while at the same time there is a production 
of carriages beyond the wants of the people for use, causing a 
glut of them in the market, of course money will command 
carriages, whose production cost more labour than itself. This 
may sometimes happen in regard to the relation between money 
and the great bulk of the commodities in market. It always 
happens in commercial panics, and generally in domestic and 
foreign wars. All articles of sale then go at low prices. On 
the other hand, the reverse state of things may exist; money 
may be very plenty, or what is equivalent, it may be easily 
obtained, while other commodities are either scarce in fact, or 
made so by being, in consequence of the very abundance of 
money, held for higher prices. Then money, for a time, 
exchanges for less than the cost of its production in other arti- 
cles. This usually occurs with regard to more or less com- 
modities and forms of property, in times of inflated credit and 
extravagant speculation. Then prices rule high. This was 
true of nearly all commodities, but especially of lands and 
building sites, as the prime object of the speculative mania in 
the grand commercial bubble, which preceded and burst in the 
financial panic of 1837. It was not until the year 1842, that 
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the country touched the bottom of this financial abyss, and 
began to rise from its depression to the subsequent unparalleled 
career of prosperity. Then, again, the increased production 
of the precious metals at the mines, along with a proportionate 
expansion of credit, may produce an undue inflation of prices, 
in some or all articles, which is sure to find its reaction towards, 
and for a while below the normal standard—as the immense 
production of gold in California and Australia stimulated trade, 
credit, and consequent speculation, especially in worthless 
railroad securities and their adjuncts, until the whole “baseless 
fabric’ culminated and fell in the financial crash of 1857. 

The amount of precious metals required to discharge the 
functions of exchange, supposing no substitutes for them in 
use, and laying out of account all exceptional transient dis- 
turbing influences, is determined by the fundamental principle 
already laid down, which is indeed the fontal principle from 
which every other doctrine pertaining to this whole subject 
flows. It is determined by the equality of values between 
money and what it exchanges for. To this they mutually tend, 
by a law as irresistible as gravitation. So much of the pre- 
cious metals, if they are the only medium of exchange, will be 
requisite, as is needed to sustain this balance. And to this 
amount, in every country, it must evermore tend. For when 
the precious metals exchange for more than their equivalent, 
labour will be attracted to mining them; and when they 
exchange for less, it will be withdrawn from mining until the 
‘equilibrium is restored. But the amount in question does not 
therefore necessarily bear a fixed ratio to the amount of pro- 
perty in existence, within the limits of its circulation. This is 
sometimes supposed, but erroneously. And it has been sup- 
posed, also, to be a demonstrable deduction from this, that as 
money increases in quantity in any region in which the 
amount of property remains the same, prices must rise, and as 
it diminishes, they must fall. Many plausible arguments, 
claiming to be demonstrative, have been deduced from these 
Supposed premises, against the emission of paper money by 
banks and governments, as if, by such issue, they could largely 
and permanently raise or depress prices, make and unmake 
commercial panics, together with the business and fortunes of 
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individuals and communities. How far, and under what con- 
ditions, this is so, will soon come into discussion. What we 
wish now to emphasize is this: that it depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances whether the increase or diminution of the amount 
of money in a community raises or lowers prices. These cir- 
cumstances are: 1. The extent to which the property of a 
community is undergoing the process of exchange. In a purely 
agricultural community, or a non-commercial town or city, or 
when trade is stagnant, very little property, comparatively, 
changes hands. Of course, if there be little exchange, there 
is needed but little of the medium of exchange. Most of the 
money actually in such places lies inactive and useless in 
hoards. Hence, 2. When property is undergoing rapid ex- 
change, the amount of money requisite to effect such exchanges 
will, ceteris paribus, be inversely as the rapidity of its circula- 
tion. Take a given thousand dollars. If it be hoarded in a 
miser’s chest, it discharges no service as a medium of exchange, 
and is, to all useful purposes, or as to effect upon prices, as 
though it were not. Now, suppose another thousand dollars. 
It is paid by one to another, who in turn pays it to another, in 
liquidation of debts, or in purchase of goods. But the last 
person who obtains it chooses to hoard it, or to keep it on 
hand for a time to provide for a maturing debt, or to await a 
more favourable opportunity of investment; until this money 
is again put in circulation, it is as if it were not, to all who 
have occasion to use money in exchange. They must seek 
another thousand in its place. Thus two thousand are needed, - 
when, with a more active circulation, one would have sufficed. 
Suppose now, as often happens at the first of January, that the 
same money, passing from hand to hand, discharges twenty 
debts in succession, in the course of two or three days. The 
volume of money, therefore, required to be in circulation at 
any given time, in order to maintain the equilibrium already 
mentioned, to which it ever tends, is in the direct ratio, not of 
the absolute amount of property, but of the amount of property 
bought and sold, and inversely as the rapidity of its circula- 
tion. The volume of water required to propel a given machi- 
nery, is inversely as the swiftness of its current. This is on 
the hypothesis of a purely metallic currency, and of the 
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absence of those substitutes for it furnished by various forms 
of credit. The effect of these will now fall to be considered. 


Employment of different forms of Credit as Substitutes for Money. 


It is quite obvious that, if property changes hands, not by 
the actual payment of money, but by the promise to pay it, or 
on the faith that it will be paid at a future time, this credit so 
far forth is in lieu of money, and discharges its office as a 
medium of exchange. So far as such credit serves to effect 
exchanges without the use of money, so far it lessens the 
amount of money requisite to effect them. It is no less true, 
that as civilization, wealth, manufactures, and commerce ad- 
vance, they involve conditions which extend among men mutual 
confidence in each other’s pecuniary solvency and honesty. 
So far as such confidence exists, it will lead to sales on credit. 
Those who have commodities which they wish to sell, and who 
can forego immediate payment, will sell on credit when they 
can thus sell more readily and advantageously than for cash at 
the moment. The buyer in turn may also sell upon credit, 
and this process may go on through several successive sales 
before any money is passed, or it may be some months before 
the last buyer pays, and the money passes back from him 
through the intermediate sellers to the first; or no money what- 
ever may pass. It often happens that real estate is sold for a 
note which it is mortgaged to secure, and that it is resold, 
again and again, carrying with each sale the original mortgage, 
‘which may be assumed and carried for an indefinite period by 
the last purchaser. So far as that portion of the price repre- 
sented by the mortgage is concerned, no money at all is em- 
ployed in consummating the successive exchanges. In periods 
of land speculation, sales and transfers of land, to almost fabu- 
lous amounts, are effected without the use of a dollar of money. 
And this is so, to a large extent, when a speculative mania 
seizes the public, leading to vast transactions in any given 
commodity or species of property. In quiet times, when mer- 
cantile confidence possesses the public mind, this occurs very 
largely in transactions not speculative. Credit, in this its 
simplest, spontaneous form, thus far supplies the place, and 
largely performs the functions of money. What thus supplies 
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the place and performs the functions of money, will, when 
inflated and superabundant, produce the most important phe- 
nomena caused bya glut of money in the market. It will, 
within the sphere of its operation, raise prices precisely as 
would be done by an equal supply of money seeking invest- 
ment in the same way. ‘This is shown in nearly all cases of 
speculative excitement and inflation. The land speculations 
in this country which so raised the bubble that burst in 1837, 
and those in the West, which helped to swell that which 
burst twenty years later, were carried on, to the extent of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, by notes of hand and mortgages. 
The amount of money used was merely nominal. But these 
purchases on credit were of the same effect in raising prices 
as equal purchases with money would have been. This credit 
came into market as a purchasing power seeking land, and 
offering the promise of large sums for it, in the expectation 
that other purchasers would soon appear, offering for it the 
promise of still larger sums, until at length the bubble burst, 
from the attempt of some of the parties to realize in cash what 
had existed only in notes or mortgages. When, after such a 
process of inflation, produced by successive purchasers buying 
on credit in the expectation of selling at an advance, until this 
“‘kiting’’ process lifts up the price out of sight of its original 
starting-point, an apprehension arises of a reactionary decline, 
then a general desire to realize these promises in cash spreads, 
the bubble speedily breaks, and the ideal fortunes, which had 
‘been speculated into being, vanish in an hour. We wish to 
signalize this matter. All the phenomena of a commercial 
crisis or panic, as has been so ably shown by J. Stuart Mill, 
may be produced by the expansion of simple credit, without 
any of those forms of it which constitute paper-money, properly 
so called. Many writers, and indeed vast numbers of people, 
suppose that all financial inflations and explosions are due to 
paper-money exclusively, and would be prevented by the abo- 
lition or stringent restriction of it. No greater fallacy could 
be entertained. ‘This is but one, and a subordinate one, too, 
among the many agencies to which this class of phenomena are 
due. If there were no paper-money in existence, they would 
appear with nearly the same frequency and severity as now. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. II. 41 
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The inflation is produced not chiefly by the particular form of 
credit embodied in paper-money, but by that pure and simple 
credit which no legislation on the subject of paper-currency 
can prevent, and which accomplishes all the essentials of a 
speculative inflation, before bank-bills, or any other kind of 
money, are used in connection with it. These are sometimes 
brought in, as the writer just referred to has well shown, to 
sustain the inflation a while longer. They may sometimes 
intensify it a little by prolonging its last stages. 

It is, nevertheless, exceedingly doubtful whether they accom- 
plish very much which would not be accomplished without 
them. Of this, however, more when we come to speak directly 
of paper-money. It is the desire to obtain the actual cash, in 
place of the promises of it, which were previously trusted—a 
desire which grows in extent and urgency as it begins to be 
seen that the amount of promises current in the community 
vastly exceeds the ability to pay—that first creates a demand 
for money greatly beyond the actual supply. Hence strin- 
gency, with threatening panic in the money market. Very 
soon the most solvent, and even wealthy men, who have pecu- 
niary liabilities to meet, become anxious to obtain money in 
advance of the maturity of their debts, so as to be prepared for 
every possible emergency. Those to whom money is due, 
although they can, and in ordinary times would, extend their 
accommodations in the form of new loans, become timid and 
distrustful. They know not who is going to stand or fall. 
They desire to realize what is due them, and dare not trust. it 
out again. Thus it is practically withdrawn from the money 
market; thus the stringency is increased by the very efforts to 
escape. ‘They draw the fatal net tighter about them in the 
very effort to relax it. The panic grows by what it feeds on. 
Everybody comes to distrust everybody. The strongest houses 
are suddenly unable to collect their dues, and, therefore, to 
meet their obligations. The result is a commercial crash, and 
wide-spread bankruptcy. All these phenomena, it will be ob- 
served, may occur, and often have occurred, where paper-money 
has no existence. 

2. Another form in which credit becomes a substitute for 
money, performing all the functions of exchange in its stead, 
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is that of bills of exchange. To illustrate this, let us suppose 
that A., a merchant in New York, has sold to B., a merchant 
in Chicago, goods to the amount of one thousand dollars; and 
further, that C., a grain-dealer in Chicago, has sold to D., a 
trader in New York, wheat of like value. The simple process 
which would be adopted to liquidate these transactions, without 
the aid of the commercial contrivance in question, would be as 
follows: B. would carry a thousand dollars to New York to 
pay A., and D. would transport a like amount from New York 
to Chicago to reimburse C. But this labour and risk of trans- 
mission is saved by a very simple process. As C., in Chicago, 
has a thousand dollars due him in New York, while B., in the 
same city, owes a thousand dollars in New York, the latter 
purchases of the former his credit in the great metropolis, and 
transfers it to his creditor for a like amount in that city. 
Thus the foregoing transactions liquidate each other, without 
the transmission of a dollar in cash between the two cities. Of 
course, this may happen with regard to all the products and 
merchandize interchanged between the two cities. The only 
money necessary to be transmitted will be what is requigite to 
balance an occasional excess in the amount sold by one city 
over what it buys of the other. 

Thus far, however, the saving is not in the absolute amount 
of money employed, but in the cost and risk of its conveyance 
between distant places. But, in all places between which any 
considerable commerce is carried on, the work of effecting 
these exchanges is regularly organized. It becomes a regular 
department of banking, and banking-houses are established for 
the special purpose of executing it, by buying and selling bills 
of exchange—~. ¢., bills authorizing the holder to whom they 
are issued, or to whose order he encloses them, to collect either 
at sight, or within a short specified time, the amount named 
upon them, of some responsible party in the distant city with 
which commerce is maintained. Now, what takes place on a 
smaller scale between the smaller and larger cities of any given 
country, will go on between that country and foreign countries 
with which it interchanges commodities. As there is one great 
centre, in each country, of monetary exchanges, where all 
unsettled balances ultimately converge for liquidation—as New 
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York for this country, and Paris for France—so there is one 
great centre where all the previously unsettled exchanges of 
the commercial world ultimately centre for the liquidation of 
balances. This is London. Now, bills of exchange on known 
and guaranteed houses or banks of high repute for solvency, 
and strength, readily pass, by endorsement, from hand to hand, 
because it is known they will command the money according 
to the terms of their face. And if they are on the great 
centres of exchange, as bills in this country drawn on New 
York or London, the money is often more valuable at the place 
where the bill gives command of it, than in the place where it 
is drawn and held. Thus, a bill in Chicago on New York, or 
in New York on London, for one thousand dollars, is usually 
worth that sum, and frequently as much more as will equal the 
cost and risk of transporting specie to that amount. This 
being so, these bills of exchange often pass from hand to hand, 
by endorsement, and freely circulate as money. Not only is 
this so where they arise out of the legitimate transactions of 
business; they are sometimes drawn for the very purpose of 
supplying the place of money, where there is no real exchange 
of commodities on which they are based; no debts due from 
or to the place or parties on which they are drawn, which they 
are the means of cancelling. They are drawn simply because 
the drawer wants money, or its equivalent, for his own use, or 
to loan to others. These will perform the function of money, 
under the circumstances, with more advantage and less cost to 
himself than any other device; hence he fabricates them and 
puts them in circulation. In highly commercial places, such 
bills often largely perform the functions of a circulating 
medium. 

The foregoing analysis of the operation of bills of exchange, 
supposes that money is required, sooner or later, to pass to the 
banker who issues them, from the party who procures them for 
circulation, or from some of his representatives to whom he has 
passed them. This, however, is far from being necessary, and, 
in fact, occurs only to a very limited extent. They are mostly 
paid for by the third and largest substitute for money in the 
form of credit—we mean bank checks. In all places where 
business is active enough to generate bills of exchange, it also 
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generates private or public banks of deposit, if not of issue; 
usually all these. We therefore notice, 

3. The use of credit in the form of bank-checks as substi- 
tutes for money. One of the convenient devices of civilization 
is, that the ready money, which all persons in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, whether for business or living, try to keep at com- 
mand, may be deposited for safety as well as convenience, with 
a bank or banker, having ample vaults fot its secure custody, 
and ample means to ensure his ordinary ability to return it 
when called for. His compensation for this trouble is the use 
of the money until so called for. Most persons near a bank, 
having occasion to use any considerable amount of money, are 
wont to avail themselves of this privilege. The consequence 
is, that the bank or banks accumulate deposits, varying in 
amount in proportion to the resources and business of the place 
where they exist. Often, as in New York city, these deposits 
in banks largely exceed the amount of their capital. Their 
managers soon learn how much of these deposits they can 
safely loan out, and how much they must keep on hand in 
specie reserves, or funds immediately convertible into specie, in 
order to meet all demands to which they are ever liable, unless 
in exceptional emergencies. The portion of the deposits loaned 
gives the banker his compensation for his trouble, and is a 
principal source of the profits of banking, in banks not of issue, 
or of issues merely nominal—such as the great banks of the 
city of New York. Now this money so deposited is drawn upon 
by bank-checks; and in active commercial communities, nearly 
all payments of any considerable amount are made in such 
checks. The payments made in actual money are mostly those 
which are too small to justify the trouble of drawing a check. 
Most of the money used, therefore, performs very much the 
office of small change. Now the checks so given by the payer 
are usually deposited by the payee in bank. They are drawn 
from the balance standing to the credit of the former, and 
added to that due the latter. The same process goes on with 
the checks of the latter in payment of his debts; and this may 
be extended through an indefinite series of debtors and credit- 
ors. Here is no actual passing of money. Pieces of paper do 
the work. They could not do it, however, except through the 
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faith of their takers, that they are, if desired, immediately 
convertible into money, and therefore serve every purpose of 
money.~ It is obvious, that if all these checks are drawn on 
and adjusted by one bank, the operation of them would be 
simply to alter the respective balances due the different depo- 
sitors, according to the amount taken from and added to each 
respectively. 

The case is not essentially different where there is any 
number of banks, one of which receives on deposit checks 
drawn on others, and vice versa. Then these banks make 
daily or less frequent settlements with each other, by ex- 
changing checks and other mutual claims, so that they are 
severally presented to the respective banks against which 
they are drawn. The balances due from one bank to 
another, as the result of these settlements, are paid in cash; 
and this cash, used in liquidation of inter-bank balances, 
will be all that is really employed in these transactions, 
which are often of vast amount. In London, New York, and 
other principal cities, this is now done through a clearing- 
house, in which such settlements between all the banks of a 
given place are daily effected, the balances being paid in cash. 
In New York city, exchanges are daily made between the 
banks to the amount of from twelve to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. The balances are usually liquidated with two or three 
hundred thousand dollars of gold—almost the only purpose for 
which, in quiet times, gold is used as money, except to liquidate 
occasional balances which accumulate against the city, in favour 
of foreign countries or other commercial centres in our own. 
Nor does the full extent to which this substitute for the pre- 
cious metals may supplant their use yet appear. For the 
banks of all other cities, except the great metropolis, usually 
pay their balances by drafts, bills, or checks on that city, 
where the exchanges of the country are ultimately balanced, as 
also the balances between this country and foreign nations. 
Here, therefore, the largest specie reserves of the country tend 
to accumulate. In the bank vaults of the great metropolis the 
specie reserves of country banks are largely kept, ready to be 
drawn upon at pleasure. The balances which they owe other 
banks are really paid in their checks or drafts on these depo- 
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sits in New York. Thus we see how small a sum of actual 
gold, in ordinary times, is required to effect the great ex- 
changes of the country, after checks have done their work. 
And these checks are forms of credit given by their takers to 
those who draw them, and to the banks on which they are 
drawn. 

We have not, however, as yet reached the full extent to 
which checks can go as a medium of exchange. They are not 
only substitutes for money. They may become powerful in- 
struments for inflating and vitiating the currency, as far as 
this can be done while specie payments are maintained, and in 
preparing, so far as any convertible substitute for specie can 
do, for the suspension of specie payments. In order to accom- 
plish this, suppose that all the banks in the city of New York, 
after having loaned all their legitimate funds, discount to bor- 
rowers ten per cent. additional to all their previous loans, and 
that this discount is not at once paid to the borrower in money, 
but remains in the form of a deposit in the bank by him, 
against which he can draw his checks. These checks will find 
their way into this, or other banks, which will return them to 
the original bank against which they are drawn, for payment. 
But this payment will be met by similar checks on other 
banks, of a similar kind, which have, in like manner, come 
into the possession of the former bank. So the credits of these 
various institutions thus loaned out, furnish each other a re- 
ciprocal support, until prices having been inflated, stimulate 
foreign importations to an excess which requires a large amount 
of specie above our other exports to balance them. Then, but 
not till then, or the occurrence from other causes of a drain of 
specie for export, will this bubble burst, from the necessity of 
turning these paper credits into hard cash. That this sort of 
inflation by discounts and checks often goes forward in quiet 
times, is undeniable. Indeed, it is the only way whereby the 
banks of New York city, which constitute the controlling 
banking interest of the country, can promote any factitious 
inflation of currency and prices; for their circulation rarely 
equals half the specie in the vaults. The day before the two 
last bank suspensions it was far less than the specie they had 
on hand. ‘Thus we have another evidence how small a part of 
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financial inflations and explosions is necessarily due to mere 
bank-bills, or would be cured by what some suppose to be a 
sovereign preventive—their suppression, or at least limitation 
in quantity to the amount of specie kept for their redemption. 
These checks performing the functions of money are forms of 
credit always in a threefold way—that is to say, 1. The taker 
of the check trusts the drawer; 2. The deposit in bank against 
which the check is drawn, is so much entrusted to that institu- 
tion; 3. In the case of deposits which are the proceeds of 
Fiiceo ins made by the bank to the depositor and drawer, there 
has been this antecedent credit given to him by the bank. 

While checks and bills of exchange are thus made substitutes 
for money in all the great transactions of commerce, there are 
certain offices of money which they cannot fulfil. As they 
rest upon the combined credit of the drawer or endorser, and 
the bank on which they are drawn, they are of course unavail- 
able for payments where these parties are unknown, or, if 
known, are distrusted. They are also unavailable for pay- 
ments by those who keep no bank accounts, a class, however, 
now comparatively small among those in convenient proximity 
to banking-houses, who handle considerable sums of money. 
These nearly all make and receive payments by checks. Still, 
a large amount of payments remain which cannot be met by 
checks. Not only so, the innumerable small payments which 
all have occasion to make, require money, as the trouble of 
writing checks for such amounts would overbalance all the con- 
venience resulting from them. But, even for such payments, 
a contrivance has been found and generally adopted, which 
serves to substitute paper credits for coin, even in small pay- 
ments, except the fractional parts of the great unit of cur- 
rency—as the dollar in this country, and the pound-sterling in 
Great Britain—which are provided for by silver change. This 
brings to view 

The 4th form of credit employed as a substitute for coin, 
or money proper. ‘This is paper-money, or bank-bills. ” These 
are promises to pay the bearer, on presentation at the bank- 
counter, amounts convenient for the use of those among whom 
they circulate. They are engraved in a style which renders 
counterfeiting difficult, and which shows them to be issues of 
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the institutions by whom they purport to be issued. These 
institutions, being known to be incorporated by public authority, 
and to possess large means, are trusted, by those in their vicinity 
to whom their bills are offered, as being able to redeem their 
promises. The confidence that these promises are immediately 
convertible into coin for the amount of their face, leads nearly 
all willingly to accept them in its place. For other reasons 
they are preferred to coin, such as their greater facility of car- 
riage and concealment. Wherever bank-bills, issued by insti- 
tutions in good credit, are freely issued, they almost wholly 
banish from circulation all specie not of a ene denomination 
than themselves. This circulation of course, if left to itself, 
will mostly centre about the neighbourhood of the institutions 
issuing them. It will not largely enter or remain in regions 
where the institutions issuing them are unknown, or if they are 
so distant as to render their convertibility into specie difficult. 
The exceptions to this are the issues of banks having a national 
character and authority, and which provide for the redemption 
of their issues at the points where specie is needed for the 
liquidation of domestic or foreign balances. Of this character 
are the bills of the Bank of England, as were those of the old 
United States Bank. The former have, and the latter had, 
a free national circulation. The common principle which 
secures the acceptance of these notes in place of specie, is the 
conviction that they are convertible into gold at the pleasure 
of the holder, while they are more convenient for use. On the 
other hand, the inducement on the part of banks to issue them, 
is that, while they cost but a trifle, they yield the same interest, 
when loaned, as actual specie. The whole cost is that of the 
paper and engraving, together with the small amount of unpro- 
ductive specie in vault, which experience, as in the case of 
deposits and checks, shows to be ample for the redemption of 
such bills as will be ordinarily presented for payment. Not 
only so, if a bill is lost by its holder, he suffers no more than 
if he lost so much coin, while the bank gains the full amount 
of the bill. 

There is also an absolute gain to the world of all the gold 
and silver thus released from service as a medium of exchange. 
All this amount of the precious metals, or the labour which 
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would be requisite to procure them, is thus liberated, to be 
employed in enlarging the comforts and luxuries, the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual advancement of men. Besides this, 
the loss arising from the abrasion of coin, and other modes of 
its destruction, when in actual use, is avoided. The world has 
so much more of its wealth available, as is thus set free from 
the service of commerce. Adam Smith’s felicitous illustration 
of this is not yet stale. He compares it to some inexpensive 
device, by which an air-path for common travel is substituted 
for roads on terra firma, thus liberating, for agricultural and 
other purposes promotive of human wealth, the soil now appro- 
priated for travel. In a reverse way, the streets of our great 
cities not only accommodate travel, but they are honey-combed 
beneath, and the caverns thus made are utilized for purposes 
of trade and manufacture. 

Of course, the temptation to multiply paper issues, which 
yield all the profits of coin, to an indefinite extent, is very 
great. Cupidity will press it to all possible lengths. But to 
this possibility there are natural limits, which are often still 
further confirmed by legislative restrictions. The natural limit 
is immediate convertibility into specie. It is this property 
which gives the engraved paper of banks the character of 
money, and renders it more valuable than any other engraved 
paper. Now bank-bills, deposits, and checks upon deposits, 
are kept permanently convertible, only by being limited very 
nearly in quantity to the amount of the precious metals they 
displace. If they greatly exceed this in the combined elements 
of quantity and briskness of circulation, an inflation of cur- 
rency ensues, which proportionally inflates prices above the aver- 
age standard in the world. This attracts increased imports of 
foreign goods, which will always seek the highest prices. Hence 
will arise an excess of imports over exports, which requires to be 
balanced with money. ‘This money, when sent to foreign na- 
tions, must be real money—the precious metals. Consequently, 
the bills and deposits of banks must be converted into cash by 
drawing upon the bank reserves for foreign exportation. This 
increase of money in foreign countries makes money plenty, 
and raises prices there, while the country drained has its money 
diminished and prices reduced, This reverses the movement 
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of trade. Exports are resumed, and the precious metals flow 
back, until the equilibrium is restored. This process is always 
going on. Prudent bankers usually try to anticipate any 
unusual drain of specie. They usually strive to avoid it, and 
to use due precautions, so far as they are able, to ward it off. 
Hence they strive to keep their liabilities, whether for deposits 
or issues, so adjusted to their specie reserves that they can be 
prepared for any ordinary or probable contingency. If they 
see a prospect of a considerable demand for specie for foreign 
or domestic use, they contract their loans and discounts, which 
can only be made by increasing their own liabilities, in bills 
and deposits, or by diminishing their specie funds. The former 
they strive to diminish, the latter to increase, in view of any 
impending pressure upon their resources of coin. This tends 
to reduce the volume of money in the form of bank bills and 
deposits substantially to the specie standard, 7. e., to the 
amount of specie which would be in use if such substitutes for 
money were unknown. ‘To this standard it unalterably tends, 
by a law as inexorable as gravitation, and, amid all variations, 
it continually oscillates around this as its true norm. Bank 
bills may contribute, along with other forms of credit, to those 
inflations which issue in financial explosions. They are, how- 
ever, as we have seen, but one, and that a secondary form of 
that expansion of credit which results in these catastrophes, 
and is their generic cause. They may prolong and aggravate 
an expansion produced by other forms of credit, on account of 
their greater facility of passing from hand to hand as money. 
On the other hand, they are among the first instruments for 
bringing it to an end by precipitating a panic. Being in the 
hands of all classes of persons, poor as well as rich, no sooner 
does any suspicion or apprehension seize the public mind of the 
possible or probable stoppage of specie payments by any bank, 
than the poor and ignorant who have these bills in their pos- 
session, hurry to the bank counters to insist on their conversion 
into specie. Thus the “run” upon the banks is fairly inaugu- 
rated by the holders of small bills, when their depositors would 
never have molested them, had not the panic already gone so 
far that the question is no longer, whether the bank shall sus- 
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pend the payment of specie, but who shall get what specie it 
has for their bills and deposits ? 

We are thus introduced to the consideration of an inconvert- 
‘ible paper currency, its causes and effects. In whatever form, 
and to whatever extent credit supplies the place of money, the 
sudden shrinkage or cessation of that credit must produce a 
wide-spread inability to meet pecuniary engagements. Where 
book-credits, notes of hand, bills of exchange, checks, and 
bank-bills, have paid a hundred dollars of indebtedness, or been 
the medium of exchanging a hundred dollars’ worth of com- 
modities, for every two dollars of the precious metals em- 
ployed for such purposes, then the extinction of a large part of 
this credit, in any or all of its forms, of course creates a 
demand for a proportionate amount of specie to fill the 
vacuum. This, however, under the very prevalence of the 
credit which has rendered it for the time needless, will have 
largely gone out of the country, or have been consumed in the 
arts. Even the modicum that remains in bank-vaults, if drawn 
out in a panic, is not put into circulation, but locked up in 
private hoards. Suspension is inevitable when universal dis- 
trust has supplanted credit, the great substitute for money, and 
there is no money to take its place. This must in due time 
act upon the banks, the great repositories of circulative capital, 
the representatives and instruments of mercantile credit— 
given by them to borrowers, and to them by bill-holders and 
depositors. For so soon as the banks, from any cause, with- 
hold a considerable share of their customary accommodations, 
in the way of loans to the mercantile community, their cus- 
tomers find increasing difficulty in meeting their obligations to 
the banks, the amount of circulating medium being proportion- 
ally restricted. ‘Thus there is a continual action and reaction, 
until the failures of merchants first weaken the banks, and then 
produce a distrust of them, which cannot go far without pro- 
ducing a panic, a “run,” a suspension of specie payments, in 
which all other suspensions tend to culminate. 

In short, credit is a state of mind, a belief. Mercantile 
credit is either a belief in the ability of the party to whom it is 
extended, to fulfil the obligations into which he enters, or the 
power of the latter to procure the entrusting of property to 
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himself, on the ground of this faith. Involving a state of mind, 
it is subject to all those causes of fluctuation which influence the 
minds and control the beliefs of men. It is therefore as sensi- 
tive and volatile as the subtle causes which sway human belief. 
It is often affected by ignorance, error, and misapprehension. 
And in regard to the subject in hand, it has this peculiarity— 
not only that it propagates itself by that sympathetic and epi- 
demic excitement which so largely sways communities of men, 
but intelligent persons, who see no ground of distrust, are com- 
pelled in their actions to follow the lead of the ignorant, who 
are seized with an unreasoning panic, and thus swell the cur- 
rent, which, having opened a crevasse, deepens and widens it, 
until it has spread devastation far and near. For, suppose a 
merchant has perfect confidence in the full solvency of the 
bank or merchant whom he has trusted, if they could be left 
unmolested by a groundless panic, and in their ample resources 
for ultimate solvency in any event; but suppose, at the same 
time, that he sees them assailed by such a panic, and that, in 
consequence, they will for a time be unable to meet their 
engagements; suppose further, that he has obligations matur- 
ing which can only be met by his deposits in bank, or by the 
funds he has loaned to others, and that they, in consequence of 
the panic, are in danger of immediate inability, however ample 
their ultimate ability, to meet their dues;—in such circum- 
stances he will be disposed to convert his bank deposits and 
bills into specie, and to refuse to re-loan to his solvent debtors, 
what in ordinary times he would not hesitate to trust to them, 
in order to make sure of the means of meeting his own imme- 
diate obligations. 

Thus the intelligent and solvent men of society are often 
drawn, in spite of themselves, into the vortex of a groundless 
panic, which they cannot prevent, but whose destructive effects 
upon their own credit they try to parry. And when large 
numbers are engaged in such an effort to protect themselves, 
they do but tighten around the whole the toils which each one 
for himself is trying to escape. Vice versd, intelligent men are 
often constrained to credit those whom they know to be un- 
worthy of credit, because they know that others will trust them 
for a time, although they must, in due time, prove bankrupt. 
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If the public generally will take the bills of an institution 
which he believes will prove unsound, he will take them for 
immediate use, because all can use them as money; or he may 
trust a man for a week, whom he knows to be unsound, because 
he believes he will not stop payment short of three months. 

The remedy for the evils resulting from the impossible 
attempt suddenly to convert all the credits of the community, 
first into bankable funds, and then into specie, will vary accord- 
ing to the causes which induce it. So far as it arises from the 
fear of sound and solvent firms that they shall be unable to 
provide funds to meet their engagements, and their consequent 
precautionary efforts to procure them, (and the most serious 
difficulties of every commercial crisis arise from this source,) 
the remedy is found in such measures as will dissipate that fear. 
So long as solvent and prudent men are freed from all alarm, 
or cause of alarm, little evil and much good arise from destroy- 
ing the credit of ‘hose rash and insolvent traders who are not 
entitled to credit, and urging them into open bankruptcy. 
This terminates their power for mischief by stopping the infla- 
tion of baseless credit, and the increase of the victims of their 
fraudulent operations. It is of the greatest moment that this 
result be reached without one of those financial panics known 
as a ‘commercial crisis,” which, by destroying all, or nearly 
all credit, whelms sound and unsound traders or debtors in a 
common ruin. The evils of such a catastrophe, financial, 
industrial, social, and moral, are incalculable. How, then, 
may it be averted? 

So far as it arises from the collapse of unduly inflated credit, 
acting like so much increase and subsequent annihilation of 
money, to inflate and then depress prices, of course whatever 
can be done in advance to prevent such inflation, so far serves 
to ward off the pernicious effects both of it and its sudden con- 
traction. So far as imprudent advances by bankers and banks 
of the credit which they possess in the community, whether in 
the form of deposits or bills of circulation, tend to prolong or 
aggravate the inflation and its consequences, they should be 
withheld. This is usuallysdone by the sounder class of bankers 
and money-lenders. v 

In this way, they may do something to check the continu- 
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ance and promote the stoppage of overtrading. But, as has 
been shown by the ablest financial writers, they cannot do very 
much at this stage. As has already been made to appear, the 
bubble is really inflated by the operation of credit as a pur- 
chasing power. So long as men are willing to sell on credit, 
an extensive demand for an article by buyers on credit whom 
they are willing to trust, operates as effectually to raise prices 
as if they came severally with the specie, or with bank bills 
convertible into specie, in their hands. Now, nothing is more 
notorious than that men of exceedingly small means, or even of 
no means, often do succeed in making purchases on credit of 
prodigious amounts. This is especially so in a speculative 
state, when from any cause, even from the prevalence of 
speculation itself, it is expected that given commodities will 
reach higher prices. This expectation creates a wide demand, 
and the increased demand raises the price. The speculator, 
who is known by some purchase to have got the advantage of 
this rise of price, thus gains increased credit. With this he 
purchases more at an advance, in expectation of a still higher 
advance. A point is at length reached, when the conviction 
rapidly gains ground that the price has culminated, and must 
soon fall. This causes a rapid and often precipitate fall, down 
to, and for a time greatly below, the normal standard. 
Repeated instances have occurred in times of land and railway 
speculation, within our personal knowledge, of men worth a 
mere trifle, or nothing, becoming purchasers of these things to 
the amount of hundreds of. thousands of dollars, without the 
use of a dollar in specie, bank-bills, deposits, or loans, except 
as they are trusted by the seller. Credit, in the simple form 
of book-credit, or promissory notes, has done the whole work. 
It is mostly when this aerial fabric begins to totter from the com- 
mencing fall of prices, always more sudden and precipitate 
than the previous rise, that the loan market is applied to for 
means to enable them to hold the article, and avoid the ruinous 
decline incident to a forced sale of it in a collapsing market. 
Here, if any where, bank credits in the form of bills or depo- 
sits, come into play, in propping up the staggering structure so 
as to delay, but rarely to prevent, its fall. Doubtless, such 
delay is evil. The sooner the fall of the “‘ baseless fabric,” the 
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better. The final desolation is increased the longer it is de- 
layed. In consequence of the difficulties between Britain and 
China in 1839, a great advance in the price of teas was antici- 
pated, and several retail dealers in London began to speculate 
on the prospect, until prices advanced more than one hundred 
per cent. Instead of the expected stoppage of importations of 
this luxury, however, unlooked for supplies came in from vari- 
ous quarters, and prices at once began to reel downwards. Of 
course many of these speculators failed. ‘‘ Among these one 
was mentioned, who, having a capital not exceeding £1200, 
which was locked up in his business, had contrived to buy four 
thousand chests, value above £80,000, the loss upon which 
was about £16,000.” 

‘The other example which I have to give, is that of the ope- 
ration on the corn-market between 1838 and 1842. There 
was an instance of a person, who, when he entered on his 
extensive speculations, was, as it appeared by the subsequent 
examination of his affairs, possessed of a capital not exceeding 
£5000, but being successful in the outset, and favoured by 
circumstances in the progress of his operations, he contrived 
to make purchases to such an extent, that when he stopped 
payment, his engagements were found to amount to between 
£500,000 and £600,000. Other instances might be cited of 
parties without any capital at all, who, by dint of mere credit, 
were enabled, while the aspects of the market favoured their 
views, to make purchases to a very great extent. And be it 
observed that these speculations, involving enormous purchases 
on little or no capital, were carried on in 1839 and 1840, when 
the money-market was in its most contracted state; or when, 
according to modern phraseology, there was the greatest 
scarcity of money.’’* 

These are but samples of thousands of instances showing the 
purchasing power of credit in its simplest form, and its efficacy 
in inflating prices and producing other attendant and conse- 
quent phenomena, without the intervention of any money, 
paper or metallic, or of other bank substitutes therefor; and 
that, while bank substitutes for money in the form of bills or 
checks as the avails of bank loans, may for a time perpetuate, 


/ 


* See Mill’s Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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they rarely originate the inflation. They are a stronger kind 
of credit rushing in to fill, for a time, the vacuum arising from 
the annihilation of the weaker. Still, undue expansions of 
bank credits, in whatever form, should be avoided; that so far 
forth they may mitigate catastrophes which they cannot, to 
any considerable extent, prevent. 

The condition thus produced, in which great numbers of sol- 
vent merchants and traders apprehend difficulty in meeting 
their obligations, and accelerate and aggravate the general 
ruin by the extraordinary measures which each adopts to pro- 
tect himself, is frequently the result of other causes than 
inflated credit and over-trading. It is liable to arise from any 
causes which induce a large and unusual exportation of the 
precious metals, unless the vacuum thus produced can be filled 
by the substitution of some form of credit in its place. As 
Specie is withdrawn from the banks to foreign countries, or to 
distant parts of their own country, they begin to diminish their 
loans, and the obligations thence resulting, lest with their 
diminishing specie reserves they should be unable to meet 
these obligations as fast as they will return upon them. This 
growing scarcity of money and credit, renders all sound and 
prudent houses more anxious to increase their supply of the 
former in order to preserve the latter, in the worst contingency 
which such circumstances foreshadow. Thus the very causes 
which lessen the supply of the loan-market increase the de- 
mands upon it. This increasing stringency increases distrust, 
and renders more inaccessible even the diminished resources 
upon which demands are thus suddenly increased. This pres- 
sure tends to increase until it degenerates into a panic, and 
threatens the diminished reserves of specie, not only to meet 
the legitimate wants of commerce, which might be borne, but 
the demands from bill-holders and depositors, who fear that 
this is the only expedient for securing themselves against loss. 
The sequel is as inevitable as familiar. 

Among the causes which may induce a sudden and unusual 
export of the precious metals, besides an undue inflation of 
‘credit, may be mentioned—1. A disposition to invest in tempt- 
ing securities, adventures, or enterprises abroad. The rapid 
movement of English capital to this country for investment, in 
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periods of high speculative excitement, has, in one instance, if 
not more, caused an exportation of the precious metals to this 
country which brought the commercial community of Great 
Britain to a ‘“‘crisis.”’ This not only occurred in 1839, in con- 
sequence of their implication in American securities and adven- 
tures, but to quite a large extent after their immense invest- 
ments in American railways, which culminated in 1857. A 
sudden withdrawal of these investments produces a like effect 
in the country so depleted. 2. A failure of crops may occa- 
sion a necessity for large and unusual imports of food or of 
raw manufacturing materials, which must be paid for in coin; 
or, in an agricultural country like our own, may lessen the 
usual exports of produce which pay for our imports, and thus 
leave an adverse balance to be liquidated by an export of gold 
and silver. Or the failure of crops abroad which a country is 
accustomed to import for food or manufacture, may so raise 
the price as to require extraordinary payments abroad to pro- 
cure the requisite supply. Thus the failure of the food-crops 
in Great Britain in the years 1846—7, and the blight on the 
cotton crop in this country at the same time, caused a drain of 
the precious metals from that country which produced a finan- 
cial stringency, that would have forced a suspension of specie 
payments by the Bank of England, had not that catastrophe 
been averted by a very simple device, which sets at defiance 
some very plausible and popular theories of currency. So 
short crops in this country, leading, in 1836, to the actual 
importation of European cereals, were not without their influ- 
ence in aggravating the commercial crises of 1837 and 1857. 
A third cause of the unwonted efflux of precious metals from a 
country, may be large foreign expenditures by the government 
for military or other purposes. This efflux of bullion from 
Great Britain during the long Napoleonic wars necessitated 
the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of England, 
and for some time afterwards. The financial derangement 
caused by the war of 1812 in this country, produced a like 
result. And although the present civil war has not, as yet, 
led to any expendi: abroad which have not been cially, if 
not fully, met by our exports, yet the sudden displacement of 
the specie of the bank-vaults of the great commercial centres, 
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by government loans from these banks, made in specie, and 
disbursed through its immense expenditures in distant parts of 
the country, put these metallic resources, for a time, so far 
beyond their reach, as to render the temporary suspension of 
Specie payments the only alternative to great financial strin- 
gency and commercial distress. 

This suggests the answer to the question, What is the anti- 
dote to the evils of that prostration of credit, whether produced 
by a violent reaction to overtrading, or by other causes, such 
as have been specified, which puts sound and prudent traders 
in fear of being unable to meet their engagements, and leads 
or tends to all the deplorable consequences, as already set 
forth, of such a wide-spread apprehension? The answer is 
plain. This evil and its consequences can be removed only by 
removing its cause. Its cause is the excessive and crushing 
contraction of credit. Let that undue contraction be removed. 
Let the banks or bankers who control the loan market, either 
of money or its credit substitutes, boldly resolve and proclaim 
that those who deserve credit shall have credit, and that really 
solvent houses shall receive their ordinary accommodations in 
the form of bank-bills or credits upon which they can draw 
checks. This of itself, if seasonably adopted, will generally 
at once relieve, and soon totally remove, the “pressure.” It 
will kill the rising panic. It will restore sound commercial 
transactions to their wonted channels, and loose the “dead- 
lock”’ which holds the resources of the people as unavailable 
and moveless as if in the clutch of death. This is the only, 
generally it is the sure, way of averting the catastrophe they 
seek to escape by an opposite course—the suspension of specie 
payments—an event seldom consummated among solvent and 
prudent banks, except by the aid of such a panic as this course 
dispels. At all events, this event is sure to come of any course 
which suffers large numbers of sound and prudent merchants 
to stop payment. And it comes with great aggravations, as 
compared with any temporary suspension following the other 
course. For the injury produced by the breaking down of 
large bodies of sound merchants is incalculable to themselves, 
the banks, and the people, alike in a financial, social, and 
moral point of view. This function of banks and bankers in 
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averting financial explosions, or mitigating their worst evils, as 
they inevitably arise from time to time, has, until recently, 
been overlooked, not only by the sounder political economists 
and legislators, but by bankers themselves. But a very few 
facts, of comparatively recent occurrence in the intensely com- 
mercial countries which most largely substitute convertible 
paper credits for coin, as a medium of exchange, will at once 
illustrate and verify the induction. 

Those familiar with these subjects know that the present 
charter of the Bank of England was framed with great care 
for the purpose of affording the convenience and profit of a 
paper-currency, and, at the same time, preventing the evils of 
its undue inflation. It is, therefore, allowed at all times to 
issue, on certain conditions, £17,000,000 or $80,000,000, 
upon an equal amount of government stocks, it having been 
found by experience that something like this amount of a 
paper-currency, in which all the nation perfectly confides, will 
keep afloat at all times, in addition to the issues of local 
banks, without returning upon the bank for redemption. A 
similar amount of specie, in the absence of these or equivalent 
notes, would doubtless always be in circulation. In order to 
prevent the expansion of paper-currency beyond the amount of 
specie that would be current, if the former were unknown, the 
bank was permitted to issue no further notes of circulation, 
except on the deposit of gold to an equal amount. And it was 
required to issue notes to the amount of gold so deposited, to 
all who should demand them. When these bills were returned 
for redemption in gold, which would only occur in case of a 
demand of bullion for export, the bank was forbidden to re- 
issue them, except-in return for an equal deposit of gold. 
This part of the circulation of the bank was in no manner left 
to its own option. It must equal and vary with the amount of 
specie deposited. This system, of course, averts whatever 
inflation is produced by an excessive issue of bank-notes. But 
its working is evil in that state of things, when, through expor- 
tation of the precious metals, serious stringency seizes the 
money market, solvent traders become anxious, and a panic is 
impending. Consequently, when the extraordinary drain of 
specie from the bank for corn and cotton in 1847, proportion- 
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ably contracted the bank-note circulation, money became so 
scarce as to appal the strongest houses, and induce all the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a panic and a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. How was all this averted? Simply by an Order in 
Council suspending the prohibition to issue notes, in excess of 
the specie deposited for this purpose. This produced confi- 
dence in solvent houses that the supply of money would be 
equal to their necessities. This arrested the panic, and pre- 
vented that suspension of specie payments which was otherwise 
imminent and inevitable. A similar suspension of this restric- 
tion, or the assurance that it would be ordered if needful, (we 
are uncertain which, was attended with similar benefits in 
1857—8. 

In the financial crisis of 1857 in this country, the New 
York banks, afraid of the constitutional penalty of forfeiture of 
charter for the non-payment of specie, made the avoidance of 
this their chief concern, whatever might become of their cus- 
tomers, including the solvent merchants, whom they had been 
accustomed to aid with loans. The consequence -was, that 
great numbers of the most substantial houses staggered or fell. 
The most reliable means of raising money failed. Exchange 
on London, in ordinary times as easily converted into specie as 
bank-bills, could not be negotiated at any price, (thus proving 
that there was no need of draining the banks of specie, and of 
consequent financial stricture and panic to liquidate foreign 
indebtedness,) credit was nearly annihilated; a rayless gloom, 
which has had no parallel in any of the shocks given to public 
and private credit by our civil convulsions and enormous mili- 
tary expenditures, settled upon all financial circles and agen- 
cies, till Wall Street, the monetary heart of the country, stood 
for days petrified with hopeless bewilderment and horror, 
blindly awaiting those coming events which, to the eye of all 
competent observers, then “cast their shadows before.” 

At length, the more intelligent depositors of the banks, 
seeing no end to this dead-lock but by the stoppage of specie 
payments, presented demands for coin large enough to compel 
suspension. This thunder-burst cleared the lowering financial 
skies, and purified the murky atmosphere. It was like the 
yernal thaws which unlock our rivers and canals, and revive 
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our internal commerce though these great arteries, after its 
long hybernation. Solvent dealers were at once furnished with 
needful credits. The panic ceased. The specie withdrawn 
from the banks almost immediately returned to them, and in a 
short time it was doubled. In a few months they had more 
than double any reserve they had known for years. Almost 
immediately after the suspension, the difference between specie 
and bills in the market was merely nominal. The result showed 
that the only necessity for suspension lay in a panic created by 
the unwise restrictions of the banks—a course adopted by them 
because they themselves were first so far seized by the panic 
as to refuse credit to those worthy of credit. What then could 
they expect but that the same measure should be meted unto 
themselves in return, and bring them down among the mercan- 
tile wrecks they had created, and which made the very atmos- 
phere about them “thick with the dust of fallen fortunes’’? 
Had they resolved to do,a month before their enforced stop- 
page of specie payments, what they then refused to do for fear 
of that catastrophe, but what they freely did as soon as it 
occurred, this calamity would itself in all probability have been 
averted. Even if it had not, its evil effects would have been 
vastly mitigated. The simple measure which the exigency 
demanded, was the extending to sound borrowers, who, if thus 
sustained, would ultimately prove solvent, their wonted accom- 
modations. Such a course, though requiring some courage, is 
the only safe and prudent one in such an emergency. It 
cannot possibly lead to any worse consequences than the oppo- 
site. The chances are a hundred to one, that it will work 
results immeasurably better, and either wholly avert what is 
known as a ‘financial revulsion,” or greatly mitigate its 
evils. 

This was beautifully proved and illustrated in the next 
important commercial disturbance in this country, in the winter 
and spring of 1861, caused by the secession developments in 
the South. The Southern banks suspended specie payments 
almost as soon as these movements were initiated. The insur- 
gent leaders predicted an immediate “commercial crisis,” cul- 
minating in bank suspensions, and general bankruptcy at the 
North. Judging from the past, the grounds for this augury 
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were not slight. The almost entire stoppage of Southern pay- 
ments to Northern merchants and manufacturers, for which 
these events furnished either the necessity or the convenient 
pretext, together with the cessation of Southern purchases, 
occasioned an immediate loss of probably not less than a hundred 
millions to the dealers with Northern banks; and this loss, to 
a great extent, comprising the very means on which they relied 
to meet their bank indebtedness. This, of course, was enough 
to cause a great, and threaten a greater, financial upheaving. 
The usual premonitory symptoms of a “commercial crisis,” 
“‘bank-run,”’ stoppage of specie payments, and driving solvent 
firms into bankruptcy, began to appear. What course then did 
the New York bank managers pursue? They saw that there 
was no demand for specie for exportation, but that the drift of 
it from all quarters was towards the great metropolis. They 
learned wisdom from the past. Instead of each bank endea- 
vouring for itself, as in 1857, by enforcing immediate payment 
of their dues, and refusing to re-loan the funds so received, to 
stem the panic inevitably begotten by such a course, they 
agreed to sustain each other, and all solvent dealers with them. 
The commencing panic was quieted. None but those whose ~ 
losses had made them actually insolvent, were suffered to go 
down. Confidence was established among those who deserved 
confidence. Specie, so far from being drained away from the 
bank-vaults, rapidly accumulated in them; and, owing to the 
large European balance in our favour, in consequence of our 
immense exportations of corn, and small imports of goods, rose 
to the unprecedented maximum of fifty millions—and this in 
the midst of the prodigious expenditures initiated by our civil 
war! And yet, had the policy of 1857 been followed, it would 
probably have issued in a similar commercial explosion and 
devastation. 

Karly last winter the immense expenditures of the govern- 
ment in distant parts of the country, sustained by loans from 
the metropolitan banks, rapidly scattered their unprecedented 
accumulations of specie, the only currency which the govern- 
ment was then authorized to employ in receipts or disburse- 
ments. To perform this vast increase of government business 
with coin, required an amount of it beyond precedent in the 
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channels of business. This drain, however, might possibly 
have been long borne, had it not been for the effects of the 
Trent imbroglio, and other ominous foreshadowings of hostile 
European intervention. The nearly universal belief in Britain 
and France that war with this country was imminent, started 
a rapid withdrawal of European capital invested here, which 
also began to ‘reduce the bank reserves. This threatened to 
continue. The prospect of such interminable complications 
and conflicts, added to our present struggle, moreover, weak- 
ened the credit of the government, alarmed capitalists, and 
strengthened the general apprehension that the suspension of 
specie payments could not long be delayed. This growing con- 
viction itself hastened and rendered certain its own realization. 
The only question was, whether to anticipate it before all 
specie was drained from the banks, to return foreign capital 
invested here when we could least afford to spare it, and to 
form useless private hoards, and before oppressing the mercan- 
tile community with a financial stricture; or whether they 
should bear up till the last extremity, and then succumb to the 
irresistible pressure, with all the foregoing train of calamities. 
They adopted the former alternative, wisely and well too, for 
themselves and the country. The other course, adding all the 
evils of a commercial panic to the financial and other difficulties 
of the government, in that darkest hour just preceding the 
recent series of brilliant victories that have reassured the 
national heart, would have added another crushing weight to 
burdens already well nigh insupportable. The difference be- 
tween paper-money and specie has been slight, except during a 
transient speculation in the latter, which has fortunately proved 
disastrous to the speculators. The flow of bullion into the 
bank vaults has returned, and they have already about twice 
the amount on which they sustained uninterrupted specie pay- 
ments for a decade prior to the crisis of 1857. 

Although there is every indication that specie payments 
might again be resumed and maintained, yet such a war as is 
now upon us gives rise to so many unlooked-for finanqal 
anomalies, that it will probably be safer to prolong the suspen- 
sion during its continuance, keeping the difference between 
paper and metallic currency slight, than to open the door for 
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panics in the various disturbances that may yet arise. But the 
true standard is gold and silver. The true paper money is 
that which is immediately convertible into them. Inconverti- 
bility is a serious evil in itself considered; yet an evil some- 
times to be temporarily borne, for the avoidance of still greater 
and more intolerable evils. Still, specie is evermore the standard, 
as appears from the fact, that an inconvertible paper currency 
is counted in the denominations of specie. To this standard it 
should ever tend and approximate; if sound, it will have an 
inevitable nisus towards it; and any necessary deviation from 
it should be as slight and transient as possible. 

The true function of those then, who have the power to loan 
their credit, so that, in the form of bank-notes or checks, it 
shall perform the functions of money, is, we conceive, 1. Dur- 
ing a period of buoyant and expanding credit to avoid inflating 
it, by refusing facilities for speculation, financial “kiting,” or 
for aiding “bold operators’ and unsound adventurers; and by 
keeping an ample supply of coin in proportion to their liabili- 
ties. 2. When credit is so collapsed as to produce or threaten 
distress to prudent and solvent dealers, at once to extend to 
these their accustomed aid, and stand or fall with them. This 
latter course will, in most cases, prevent the further develop- 
ment of a commercial panic, and avert the suspension of specie 
payments. It will avert it, if anything can avert it. If 
such suspension follows, it will not be in consequence, but in 
spite of this preventive measure. It will be because nothing 
could prevent it. But its evils will be greatly mitigated, as 
has been shown. The effect of indefinite persistence in the 
attempt to reduce all means of immediate payment to hard 
specie, after credit substitutes have so long supplied its place 
in the ratio of fifty to one, and this when even specie itself has 
by panic been abstracted from the channels and centres of 
commerce, either to foreign countries, or to inaccessible private 
hoards, would ruin nearly every person who owed anything, 
however ample his resources. For property could be turned 
into coin to pay these debts only at ruinous rates. Suppose 
such an incubus as pressed down our commercial cities for 
a month prior to the suspension of the New York banks in 
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1857 to last 'a year, and what business or estate encumbered 
with debt could survive it? 

This view is further confirmed by the Ext, which has hitherto 
eluded the notice of all but a few of the vietipndant writers on 
this subject, viz., that this is the only way in which the opera- 
tion of paper substitutes for coin can be made to correspond to 
that of a purely metallic currency. That such paper substi- 
tutes will ever cease to exist, in some form, in highly civilized 
and commercial countries that have once enjoyed their use, it 
is vain to suppose. Undoubtedly the maximum of benefits and 
the minimum of evils result from their substitution for the 
precious metals, when they as nearly as possible correspond, in 
their operations and effects, to the more costly and inconvenient 
currencies they supplant. What then, in the circumstances we 
have been considering, is the working of a currency wholly 
metallic, as shown a priori from the nature of the case, and 
a posteriori from experience? 

In ordinary times there will be, 1. The coin in actual cir- 
culation for the purpose of effecting the actual exchange of 
commodities. 2. The hoards of specie constantly accumu- 
lating in private hoards in the following ways: First, to pro- 
vide that reserve for the ordinary and extraordinary expenses 
of living and demands of business, which prudent managers 
like to keep. Secondly, in those larger amounts which capi- 
talists are fond of accumulating to await opportunities of 
favourable investment. Thirdly, in that hoarding of silver 
and gold as the only known means of safely husbanding money 
which occurs to some extent in all countries; but, on a very 
large scale, in countries destitute of banks for savings and 
deposits, and especially in those despotic or ill-governed coun- 
tries, where private concealment of money is its only protec- 
tion from private or governmental robbery. In France and 
the continental countries, where the banking system is but par- 
ially organized, the aggregate of such hoards is immense. In 
the former country, it has been estimated that the quantity of 
coin in private hoards amounts to some hundreds of millions of 
dollars—no small proportion of which is among the peasantry, 
who are far enough from being thought to possess considerable 
reserved funds. Analogous to this are the private accumula- 
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tions of coin over the continent. Suppose now that any extra- 
ordinary contingency arises, calling for an unusual exportation 
of the precious metals. How is it met? By withdrawing the 
coin in ordinary circulation, and producing the inconvenient 
and oppressive stringency thence arising? No. The unusual 
demand for money raises the rate of interest enough to tempt 
out of the hoards what the emergency requires. Thus the 
foreign export of specie is met, without any sensible diminution 
of the circulating medium, or any other inconvenience than a 
temporary rise in the rate of interest, and a decrease of those 
reserves which a little prudence and economy will readily 
replenish. In this way, unusual demands for coin for export, 
occasioned by wars or other disturbances, have often been met 
on the continent. Witness the great popular loan for the 
Crimean war, so successfully raised by the French emperor. 

Now it is a familiar fact, that in countries having a tho- 
roughly organized and convertible paper-currency system, the 
ready money which people keep, exists, for the most part, 
either in the form of bank-notes, or bank-deposits; and that 

- the great hoards of coin are in the bank-vaults—in the sup- 
plies which all prudent bankers keep to meet all ordinary and 
extraordinary demands upon them, short of those caused by 
the panic of a financial revulsion. If, therefore, in such coun- 
tries, unusual demands arise for coin to export, or for domestic 
transfers of it equivalent to foreign export, such as arise in 
some civil wars; and if the resulting movement be analogous 
to that under an exclusive metallic currency; then free drafts 
for the emergency will be made upon the reserved hoards of 
specie in the banks, without interfering with the ordinary vol- 
ume of currency in circulation; i. e., without seriously lessen- 
ing the ordinary means of payment in the community in the 
form of bank credits, deposits, notes, and checks.* 

We thus detect the secret of the disastrous failures of so 
many of the attempts at currency regulation by the civil power 
in this country and in Britain, to remedy the evils and accom- 
plish the good for which they were intended. The evils they 
hoped to avert were the inflation of currency, prices, and 
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vicious speculative trading, with their consequent evils of ulti- 
mate severe contraction and collapse of currency, prices, rea- 
sonable credit, and all the disastrous phenomena of a ‘‘com- 
mercial revulsion.” They have sought to accomplish this by 
trying to bring a paper currency to conform in its workings, 
as nearly as possible, to the course of a currency exclusively 
metallic. For this purpose they have sought to prevent the 
speculative and baseless expansion of credit, with its destruc- 
tive reactionary effects, by trying to restrict the issues of paper 
money to what they suppose to be the specie standard, as to 
volume. This is all good for prosperous times. As far as it 
goes, it tends in some degree to lessen the inflation of specula- 
tive credit. For reasons already shown, however, it does this 
only very partially, because credit has so many forms, and so 
many means of expansion, which are sure, at times, to operate 
and urge the money market towards a reactionary crisis, with- 
out the intervention of bank-notes. This is one great fact 
that has been overlooked by nearly all regulators of the cur- 
rency, and has therefore been a fruitful source of disappoint- 
ment as to the result of those schemes. 

But while these schemes have proved comparatively unavail- 
ing to prevent speculative expansion, many of them have 
proved extremely efficacious in aggravating all the horrors 
which result from the bursting of speculative bubbles, or from 
that large export of specie sometimes rendered necessary by 
other providential causes. For, in such an emergency, they 
compress the volume of currency, as we have already seen, 
vastly below the normal standard which would be at command 
for legitimate uses, under an exclusively metallic currency. 
For, instead of allowing the hoards of specie to meet this 
demand, without seriously reducing the amount of money in cir- 
culation, they are nearly all so shaped as to require that in pro- 
portion as the specie reserves are reduced, either the amount 
of their circulating notes, or of these and their deposits, all 
their liabilities, shall be reduced proportionately; 7. e., so much 
available resources for money payments shall be withdrawn 
from the support of sound business and solvent dealers. In 
the present charter of the Bank of England, for every pound 
sterling withdrawn from its vaults, a pound is also withdrawn 
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from circulation. But this operates with vastly greater severi- 
ty where the proportion of specie to liabilities required to be 
kept on hand, is in the proportion of one to three, four, five, 
or ten, as often happens under our American financial legisla- 
tion. Supposing, as it is fair to do, that in quiet times this 
requisition is barely complied with, then, when there is a drain 
of their specie from any cause, for every dollar of coin drawn 
out, they are obliged to abstract ten dollars of available sub- 
stitutes for money from the use of the public. Such a sudden 
tightening of financial cords no people can long endure. They 
will either snap from their own tension, or be rent by the 
writhings of their victims. The public will obtain relief by 
enforcing a speedy suspension of specie payments, if not other- 
wise. And in the face of such a pressure, all legislative and 
even constitutional prohibitions, making, as in the case of New 
York state, the penalty of a stoppage of specie payments by 
banks to be an immediate loss of their charters, are nullities. 
They are well adapted to the case of individual banks which 
fail in quiet times, when bank-notes and deposits generally are 
convertible into specie, because then such failure proves actual 
insolvency. But their enforcement in times of universal sus- 
pension of specie payments from panic, would be intolerable, and 
would ruin nearly all solvent persons who had survived the wreck. 
Hence the courts of New York found ways of expounding 
the constitutional prohibitions and penalties on this subject, 
after the suspension of 1857, so as to make them apply only 
to the former class, of occasional banks stopping the payment 
of coin in ordinary times, which constitutes a fair presumption 
of bankruptcy. Even the enforced securing of bill-holders has 
in more than one instance frustrated itself, aggravated panics, 
and issued in ruin to the banks and loss to their creditors. 
The banks in some of the Western states had, in compliance 
with laws requiring them to secure their circulation by state 
stocks deposited with the government, made large investments 
in the Southern state stocks for this purpose. When secession 
showed its head, in addition to all other financial disturbance 
caused by it, these stocks depreciated something like one-half. 
This at once caused distrust of the banks owning them, and 
‘ of the bills secured by them, and produced prodigious loss and 
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embarrassment on all sides. A somewhat similar history at- 
tended a large proportion of the early free banks with secured 
currency in the state of New York. This evil that state has 
largely remedied by requiring the deposit of the stocks of New 
York state, or of the United States. But not a few of them 
have suffered loss from the unlooked for depreciation of govern- 
ment securities, caused by the unparalleled expenditure which 
no human mind could have foreseen. When, however, our 
present commotions are settled, the immense amount of United 
States securities afloat will probably afford an ample basis for 
well-secured currency throughout the land. And to the free 
use of such a currency without abatement, in order to prevent 
or ease the excessive contraction of credit after its extravagant 
inflation, or to alleviate the inconvenience arising from the 
unusual export of bullion, there is no valid objection. But if 
securities for circulation in the way of public stocks are 
exacted, they should be as solid and indestructible as our 
national existence and faith. It is impossible to foresee what 
may occur to depreciate or destroy any feebler securities, no 
less to the injury of banks than their creditors. Nothing, 
however, is a substitute for the judicious and faithful manage- 
ment of these institutions, which shall curtail their operations 
to the support of none but sound business in speculative periods, 
and expand them enough to support all such business in times 
financially critical. It greatly contributes to such management 
of them, if they are required to make frequent publication of 
their condition and operations, and if they are annually in- 
spected by a competent and faithful committee of visitors from 
the state. These simple precautions have, for a long time, 
secured an administration of the New England banks advan- 
tageous to their stockholders, borrowers, depositors, and bill- 
holders. Of late years, it is rare that the public have lost by 
them. They were the last to suspend specie payments in 
1857, and their issues, with those of Hast Jersey, are at the 
lowest discount (merely nominal) which country bank-notes 
bear in New York city; it ranges at from one to two and a 
half mills in the dollar. 

If a paper currency, however, is unavoidable, it is impossible 
to reach its full benefits unless we have that which bears a ~ 
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national imprint and credit. The bills of local institutions, 
however good, have only a local credit and currency which are 
either legitimate or enduring. A thousand advantages arise 
from having at command paper money which is equally current 
and available in every part of the country. The recent act of 
Congress directing the emission of $150,000,000 of United 
States treasury notes is the first step in this direction. We 
do not believe this step will be retraced, unless the system is 
abused by a further excessive emission of this currency, so 
great will prove to be its practical benefits. The measure has 
two principal aspects, in regard to each of which we will say a 
few words in concluding this article, which has greatly outrun 
our first intention. These aspects are its relation to currency 
and to the credit of the government. 

As a currency measure, it supplies what in this country has 
long been a desideratum—paper money having a national credit 
and circulation. The convenience of this in ordinary times is 
too obvious to need proof. Its superior portability, security, 
and ease of concealment, as compared with coin, for those who 
have occasion to travel to distant parts of the country, or to 
make payments where banks and banking offices are as yet un- 
organized, although great, are among the least of the advan- 
tages. For transmitting payments of moderate amount by 
mail it will be an invaluable convenience, saving the cost of 
drafts, and answering every purpose in the countless cases in 
which drafts are unavailable or inconvenient. As it will 
be almost the only money passing between the commercial 
centres and extremities of the nation, most of the loss now sus- 
tained by the discount in our great cities on the bills of distant 
banks will be avoided. As this currency will be available 
everywhere, it will especially fill the channels of circulation 
where there is now a want of a sound bank currency. It will 
rapidly reduce the circulation of the spurious issues of unsound 
banks, by which our people have suffered so often and so 
much. 

It is unfortunate that the introduction of such a currency 
should occur at a time when the universal suspension of specie 
payments renders it a necessity that it should be for a time 
inconvertible. But this very circumstance made the necessity 
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for its immediate adoption only the more imperious. The 
suspension of specie payments, along with the immense war 
expenditures to be provided for by loans, renders paper which 
is for the present inconvertible, the only currency which is 
accessible to the government. 

The only alternative for the government was to use its own 
notes, or those of local banks. How could these avail in the 
payment of its half million of soldiers, placed in distant parts 
of the country, where the banks making these issues are 
unknown and void of credit? For the payment of soldiers and 
other army expenses, no paper currency would serve but that 
of the government, or its equivalent. As to specie, although 
the government might at all times provide enough of it for its 
ordinary disbursements, it would be impossible, until new accu- 
mulations of it are gathered in the loan-markets of the country, 
to provide enough for its present extraordinary payments. 
The immense productive energies now devoted to the war, are 
ordinarily occupied in agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures. The payments required to sustain them are not made 
with coin, but with its credit substitutes. Is the accessible 
coin of the country now so much more abundant, that an ample 
supply of it can be commanded for the same amount of pay- 
ments made by the government? This no considerate person 
can maintain. There has been some accumulation of specie in 
payment for our extraordinary exports of corn. But it is 
neither available or adequate for this purpose, while it is 
needed for other uses, which we are just about to indicate. 

But this currency is not only a convenient instrument for the 
people and the government, in making payments, and distri- 
buting their resources as necessity requires; it is a great addi- 
tion to the credit and resources of the government, and of the 
people also, whose interests are bound up in ways innumerable 
with the financial strength of the government. 

All paper money in circulation, as well as common bank- 
deposits, are loans without interest to the institutions issuing 
them, or the parties against whom they are held. Whoever holds 
a bank-note for ten dollars, holds the promise of that bank to 
pay him ten dollars in coin, on demand. As long as he does 
not demand it, or keeps the bill, he in reality loans the bank 
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that sum, without interest. Any bank or banker that keeps 
bills to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars in circula- 
tion, enjoys a gratuitous loan to that extent from the public. 
Is there any good reason why the public itself should not reap 
the profit of some part of this, its own gratuitous loan, by 
giving it to the government—especially when it is thus provided 
with a currency of superior, and, in our own country, universal 
credit, and from which there is little or no liability to loss? 
And did not this virtual loan, or rather the anticipation of 
it—for it is not yet to any extent issued—afford suitable and 
vast financial relief to the government, in that darkest hour 
just preceding our recent brilliant victories, when foreign inter- 
vention in behalf of an attempted slave-empire, added its fear- 
ful weight to the heavy incubus already upon us? 

But its beneficent effects were not confined to the mere raising 
of a loan of a hundred millions from the people, without interest, 
at a time when its securities were greatly depressed. It pre- 
vented a still greater and ruinous depression of those securities, 
which, had a hundred millions more of them been thrust upon 
the market six weeks ago, in its then temper, would have forced 
them down so low as to verify the European prediction, that 
the United States must give up the contest, from financial 
exhaustion. This measure, however, bridged over the chasm 
which lay between the crisis of despondency and the revival of 
financial and political confidence, by the recent brilliant series 
of victories. But had government securities sunk as low as 
would otherwise have been inevitable, it is impossible to calcu- 
late the fearful political and military consequences, or the all- 
pervading financial embarrassment which must have ensued. 
For all financial interests are now implicated with the fate of 
these securities. 

Besides, had it much longer remained uncertain whether the 
government contractors would be paid, their embarrassment 
would have ramified itself indefinitely through the countless 
interests directly and indirectly involved with them. The non- 
payment of the creditors of the government would have neces- 
sitated the non-payment of their creditors, and so of others in 
turn in an indefinite series. As so large a portion of the busi- 
ness of the country is occupied in the service of the govern- 
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ment, this would have reached all the channels of trade, pro- 
duction, finance, from the families of soldiers to the largest 
banks. The distress of every kind thus produced would have 
‘been incalculable, and not the least in those few bank parlours 
where the most strenuous endeavours were, doubtless with the 
best intentions, made to discredit and defeat this issue. It 
would have caused another stricture of credit, already con- 
tracted to the utmost endurable point, if it had not precipitated 
a full ‘commercial crisis,” when the Sadi was by no means 
able to bear it. 

A fourth advantage of this measure, having to do with its 

relations both to currency and public credit, lies in its furnish- 
ing a proper medium for the payment of government taxes, 
and the purchase of government stocks. For reasons already 
shown, coin in sufficient quantities for this purpose is out of 
reach. The only other resource is the inconvertible paper of 
local banks, unknown beyond their vicinage, and sometimes of 
dubious credit even there. This medium of exchange, coming 
to the creditors of the government, ultimately reaches the capi- 
talists who have loaned to producers the means of trusting the 
government. These capitalists will naturally desire to re-in- 
vest the means thus returned to them; and in what will they 
so naturally place it as the stocks of the government paying 
an annual specie income of six per cent? Into such a stock 
these notes are at all times convertible at par. As they thus 
return to the government, they will be returned again to the 
people in its disbursements. This will be an immense aid to 
the government, in reaching and attracting to its service those 
resources of the people which it needs for the prompt and effi- 
cient suppression of anarchy and insurrection. 

A final advantage of this measure is, that it will liberate 
some of the surplus and inert hoards of gold in the country, to 
procure in foreign countries those articles, whether for ordi- 
nary consumption or the conduct of the war, which we cannot 
otherwise obtain, while our energies are so severely tasked in 
this stupendous struggle. To this extent we can command the 
aid of other countries at points where we most need it. And 
in this matter it is undeniable, 1. That we had an ample sup- 
ply of coin for the ordinary wants of commerce before the 
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secession of the Gulf States. 2. A very great addition has 
since been made to our stock by the usual arrivals from Cali- 
fornia, and the importations from Europe in payment for our 
cereals. 3. But a small part of this surplus has as yet been 
exported, and a large residuum can therefore be spared as well 
as not. 4. As has already been shown, in times of great emer- 
gency, the natural course for nations and individuals is to draw 
freely upon those reserves which they have made to meet con- 
tingencies, and which after the exigency is past, they will 
speedily replenish by diligence and economy. This is the 
course of things in countries where the currency is exclusively 
metallic. In this country the deficit is speedily replaced by 
the products of our California mines. In all these ways does 
the measure in question strengthen the credit of the nation, 
and render its resources more available. 

In the absence of the convertible element in this currency, 
however, its beneficent effects would be seriously jeopardized if 
it were to be largely increased beyond the present issue. 
While paper-money is convertible into specie, it cannot be 
permanently increased very much beyond the amount of coin 
that would circulate in its place, if the currency were exclu- 
sively metallic. This result is ensured by the irreversible laws 
of trade. An inconvertible paper-currency cannot go very 
much beyond the same standard, without producing serious 
derangement. So long as it approximates it, its effects are 
very nearly the same as if a similar amount of specie or con- 
vertible paper performed the same functions in exchanging a 
like amount of commodities. Experience alone will determine 
how much of government paper-money will circulate without 
serious depreciation, and proportionate inflation of prices. No 
absolute and unchangeable amount can be fixed upon. For it 
will vary with the amount of other currency in circulation, 
with the amount of exchanges of property going on, the 
rapidity of its circulation, and the extent to which bank- 
checks can supply its place. At present, the suspension of 
specie payments removing gold from circulation, the large 
amount of payments to our army and navy requiring to be 
made in money alone, the great shrinkage in the bank issues, 
especially at the West, probably open an ample field for the 
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present issues. But there are two chief criteria of the due 
amount of an inconvertible currency. First, the premium on 
specie. If this is slight, it shows that the expansion of the 
currency is inappreciable. Yet even this is, in the presence of 
disturbing causes, at times, an imperfect criterion. During 
the long stoppage of specie payments in Great Britain on 
account of the wars growing out of the French Revolution, 
specie was at a premium of from five to thirty per cent. But 
it has been established by competent investigation, that this 
arose, not in any considerable degree from the inflation of 
currency beyond its ordinary volume, but from the extraordi- 
nary demand for the precious metals to supply the vast mili- 
tary chests on the continent, which gave them a temporary 
abnormal value. The premium for gold here, as we now write, 
is between one and two per cent., which shows our currency to 
be far from any vicious inflation. Yet speculators, a short 
time ago, bid it up to nearly five per cent., in expectation of a 
great profit from the sudden excess and rapid depreciation of 
inconvertible paper. There was no real foundation for such a 
difference between bullion and notes, as the result has shown. 
A second test of the excess or deficiency of an inconvertible 
paper-currency, as compared with the normal standard, is the 
grade of prices, not of any single article, but of commodities 
and properties generally. Ifthese are unduly high, they prove 
an excess of circulating medium. If otherwise, they disprove 
it. Tried by this test, the rate at which the property and 
products of the country sell, we are far enough from any infla- 
tion of currency. 

Still another indication on this subject is found in the 
amount which the Bank of England (whose notes, for all prac- 
tical purposes, are equivalent to government issues made a 
legal tender,) is able at all times to keep in circulation, without 
the slightest danger of return for redemption, in addition to the 
issues of all other banks in the kingdom. Says Mr. E. Littell, 
of Boston, “The total amount of notes never falls below one 
hundred millions of dollars, but is often above that low water 
mark.” It might undoubtedly easily be carried further, but 
for certain restrictions in the charter itself. But, in that com- 
pact and intensely commercial country, checks do a vastly 
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greater work than in our more sparsely populated land. Is it 
extravagant then to suppose that one hundred and fifty millions 
will easily circulate in this country, without any hazardous 
inflation of our currency? 

This process, however, cannot be repeated, so as seriously to 
swell the volume of currency beyond its normal amount when 
convertible, without the most disastrous consequences. Mere 
bits of paper, multiplied indefinitely, no matter how secured, 
or what stamp of government authority or legal tender they 
bear, become cheap in proportion to their amount, and if multi- 
plied indefinitely, become indefinitely worthless as currency. 
This is proved a priort and a postertort. All attempts at 
forcing the illimitable circulation of paper at the par of its 
face, by whatever penalties, have failed. The old continental 
paper-currency, and the French assignats, are memorable 
examples; Confederate currency bids fair to be another. The 
evils of such a depreciation in the measure of value, to both 
government and people, are beyond estimation. 

It is to be regretted, that the exigency required that our 
temporarily inconvertible government issues should be made a 
legal tender. This was an overbearing necessity, arising from 
the persistent determination of some parties to make them 
unbankable, and therefore unavailable. Such discredit would 
have paralyzed their beneficent influence. In the same manner, 
a “run”? upon the banks which assailed this currency has more 
than once compelled them to stop specie payments. The 
normal principle thus yielded to an overbearing necessity; so 
their “‘run” upon the issues of the government compelled it to 
legitimate a certain amount of inconvertible paper. This no 
more involves an indefinite increase of such currency, in one 
instance, than in the other; discretion and integrity are the 
only safeguards in either case. 
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The Coming Crisis of the World; or the Great Battle and the Golden Age. 
The signs of the times indicating the approach of the great crisis, and 
the duty of the Church. By the Rev. Hollis Read. Columbus, Ohio. 
1861, 12mo. pp. 345. 


The current history of the world is the unfolding of God’s 
plans regarding the human race. The mighty forces developed 
in human society, however irregular their action, however 
diverse or conflicting in spirit, are agencies which he employs, 
and they conspire to accomplish his sovereign will. The real 
significance of the period in which we live, and the value and 
meaning of the events occurring amongst ourselves, or in other 
parts of the world, can only be apprehended by viewing them 
in their religious bearings, and viewing them together. No 
event affecting individual welfare, national developement, or 
social progress, is productive merely of temporal or secular 
results. It must stand in some way related to the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom; and the final and proper estimate 
can only be put upon it from that point of view. And such 
events can never be isolated or unconnected facts. To be 
judged aright, they must be seen to be parts. of an all- 
comprehending scheme, which had its remote beginnings in the 
past, and whose perfected results are to be accomplished in the 
future. This is the key-note of the book before us. Its clear 
and comprehensive survey of the present and the recent past, is 
deeply interesting and instructive. The author shows himself 
to be a careful observer and a sagacious expounder of the 
works of God, exhibiting with graphic earnestness the unmis- 
takeable and rapid progress which the world is making toward 
the promised millennial glory, and indicating with no uncertain 
finger the gathering preparations, and the darkly muttering 
premonitions of that fearful conflict between righteousness and 
unrighteousness, which we are taught to expect prior to that 
blissful era. 

Our commendation of the book is quite independent of the 
peculiar views which the author entertains respecting the pro- 
phecies yet unfulfilled. Whether he is right or wrong in his 
prognostications of the imminence, the locality, or the charac- 
ter of the great battle of Armageddon, or in his belief of the 
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purification of this earth by the final fires, to be the ever- 
lasting habitation of the redeemed; whether his interpretation 
of the apocalyptic trumpets and vials, and his computations of 
apocalyptic numbers, are correct or incorrect, no one, we think, 
can rise from the perusal of the volume without being profited, 
stimulated, and instructed. The vigour of the book is, no 
doubt, partly due to the confident vaticinations which it con- 
tains respecting the proximate future: from some of these 
many will dissent. In fact, the writer occasionally dissents 
from himself. ‘The predicted drying up of the great river 
Euphrates is, on pp. 117 and 249, explained to mean “the 
extinction of the Turkish power and the Mohammedan reli- 
gion:” whereas we are told, pp. 38 and 47, that it means not 
‘‘the extinction of the Turkish empire and Mohammedanism,” 
but the “‘severance of church and state.” On p. 44, the man 
of sin is popery, whereas a subsequent chapter is occupied 
with proving that the man of sin is not popery, but modern 
infidelity. According to p. 50, Christ is to appear personally 
on the Mount of Olives, in the last great battle preceding the 
millennium, but shall not then continue to reign personally on 
the earth; and inasmuch as the writer (p. 8) does not accept 
the views of those who place the resurrection and final judg- 
ment before the millennium, we are left to infer that two per- 
sonal advents are still to be looked for. On p. 146, he 
supposes that Christ’s coming before the millennium will not be 
personal; so that we are not surprised to hear him say, on 
p- 275, that he is not sure whether the Lord’s feet shall stand 
on the Mount of Olives, in a literal or a figurative sense. On 
p- 18, there is an argument to show that the millennium cannot 
denote a thousand literal years, but must be an indefinitely 
long period; yet, on p. 338, a computation is based on the 
assumption that a thousand literal years are intended. 

In addition to these inadvertencies, or slips of memory, we 
find the author not always consistent with himself in his 
methods of interpretation. The thousand years’ reign, as we 
have just seen, is in one place computed literally, and in 
another regarded as a definite for an indefinite number; but 
the other apocalyptic periods are estimated by neither of these 
methods, it being uniformly assumed that a day is put for a 
year. When Zechariah says that all nations shall be gathered 
to Jerusalem to battle, this determines the locality of the 
coming conflict to be in the Holy Land, in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (p. 278;) but when Isaiah says that the Lord 
hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land 
of Idumea, Idumea denotes the enemies of Zion, or the true 
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church; and Bozrah is a type of modern Rome, (p. 257.) The 
cleaving asunder of the Mount of Olives, and the conversion of 
the land south of Jerusalem into a plain, denotes physical 
changes to be brought about by supernatural agencies (pp. 276, 
281;) but the living waters which shall flow from Jerusalem to 
the two seas, though spoken of in the same chapter, and dis- 
cussed in the same connection, are a symbol of a moral trans- 
formation. The feast of tabernacles is to be perpetuated (p. 285.) 
The writer does not inform us whether he supposes that the 
entire Jewish ritual, of which it formed a part, is to be restored, 
and whether the temple is to be rebuilt upon its ancient site, 
as a like interpretation of the closing chapters of Ezekiel would 
compel us to believe. Nor does he tell us how this restoration 
of the ancient ceremonial, the going up of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to worship, and the superior privileges accorded to the 
Jewish nation are consistent with the teachings of the New 
Testament as to the abolition of the typical ritual, the central 
seat of divine worship, and the distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles. It does appear to be a strange assumption, that the 
descendants of those Israelites who were Israelites indeed, who 
embraced Christ at his coming, and became blended with the 
Christian church, thereby losing their distinctive nationality, 
shall not have an equal share in the promises made to their 
forefathers with those who disowned and rejected Jesus, and 
have persisted in this criminal rejection for eighteen hundred 
years. A conclusion so extraordinary would seem to require 
for its justification some explicit testimony from the word of 
God, that while those of the covenant people who embraced 
Messiah at his coming were put upon a level with believing 
gentiles, those who refused and despised him then shall ulti- 
mately be exalted far above their brethren. We are sorry to 
find that in his zeal to prove that this earth shall be the eternal 
abode of the redeemed, our author depreciates, as he does, 
(p. 338) the past results of the atonement. All the saved of 
past generations, added to the true followers of the Redeemer 
now living, would, in his opinion, not exceed “three-fourths the 
present population of the globe.” What, then, has become of 
those who have died in infancy, embracing so large a propor- 
tion of the human race from the beginning? 

While, however, we cannot accept all our author’s exposi- 
tions of prophecy, and while we suppose that he will himself, 
upon a careful review of what he has written, find some things 
to correct, or at least to modify and harmonize, we cheerfully 
bear testimony to the Christian warmth and earnestness of 
this volume, and to the excellence and value of its spirit, and 
of much that it contains, 
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The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. James 
McOosh, LL.D., author of “‘The Method of the Divine Government.” 


Sue ae Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 1862. 
p. 369. 


Few writers of the present century have made so strong an 
impression on the public mind as Dr. McCosh; any new work 
therefore from his pen is sure of attracting and rewarding 
general attention. ‘This essay is the first part of a larger work 
contemplated by the author on “The Method of the Divine 
Government, Supernatural and Spiritual.”” The publication of 
this portion in advance, is due to a desire to contribute some- 
thing to counteract the rationalistic tendency of the ‘Essays 
and Reviews,” which have recently excited so much alarm in 
England. When a writer produces a decided effect, he has 
powers; if he has a wide reputation, he must deserve it. We 
do not doubt, therefore, the superiority of Dr. McCosh as a 
philosophical writer. We must confess, however, that to us he 
is prolix and obscure. There is a lack of the power of dis- 
crimination and analysis. We doubt whether any of his readers 
can get from this work any clear idea of what is natural and 
what supernatural. ‘Nature,’ he says, ‘includes substances, 
with their powers and properties. These substances have the 
power of acting according to their properties. This system of 
objects and agencies is the cosmos, which we call nature, and 
the events produced by these agencies we call natural.” This 
is true and important, so far as it goes. But how are we to 
reconcile it with the language found on p. 88, where we are 
told that God not only upholds all substance, but is “the 
power in all force,’ ‘‘the actor in all action,” and “the mover 
in all motion,” “living in all life’? If this is so, then sub- 
stances have no powers, and produce no effects. They are not 
agents or agencies, as he elsewhere calls them.”” If God is the 
‘“‘actor in all action,”’ then he is the author of all our acts, good 
and bad. Whatever Dr. McCosh may mean by this language, 
and he doubtless means something consistent with Theism, it 
is nevertheless the language of Pantheism. The Pantheist 
does say, and can say nothing more than Dr. McCosh says. 
It is one thing to say that the soul controls the body, and 
operates in it and with it, and another that all the properties 
of the body are properties of the soul, or the manifestations of 
its activity! So it is one thing to say that God is everywhere 
present in nature, and controls all its operations, and a very 
different thing to say he is the power in all force, and the agent 
of all acts, which we take to be the meaning of “actor in all 
action.” 
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The Presbyterian Historical Almanac, and Annual Remembrancer of the 
Church, for 1862. By Joseph M. Wilson. Volume IV. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson, No. 111 South Tenth street. 1862. Pp. 415. 

This Almanac of Mr. Wilson’s has steadily increased in 
value since he first began the work. It contains the statistics 
of all Presbyterian bodies throughout the world. It gives a 
detailed account of their organization, of their operations, and 
of their progress. It furnishes biographical notices of all 
ministers who have died during the preceding year, and a great 
amount of other valuable information. It is a work of very 
great labour and expense, and entitles the author and publisher 
to a liberal and cordial support from every branch of the Pres- 
byterian church. This Almanac must retain its value as a con- 
venient book of reference. It is not merely a record of the 
past, or an annual survey, but it is a storehouse of statistical 
facts and information. ‘The illustrations are of a much higher 
grade than formerly, and such as would adorn the pages of any 
periodical. The portraits of the late venerable Dr. Herron, of 
Dr. Colin Smith, Moderator of the Church of Scotland; of Dr. 
Robson, of Glasgow; and of our own Drs. Backus and Mur- 
ray, particularly attracted our attention. We sincerely wish 
Mr. Wilson success in his laborious enterprise. 


The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude preached and explained, by Martin 
Luther. Wittemberg, 1823—4. Translated, with Preface and Notes, 
by E. H. Gillett. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 
Pp. 336. 

It is not every man who has the good fortune to present 
something new from the pen of Luther. These lectures, it 
appears, were found among a number of pamphlets in the 
Union Theological Seminary, in the original edition, as issued 
during the lifetime of the great Reformer. As they had never 
been translated into English, Mr. Gillett determined to per- 
form that service, for which the church is very much his 
debtor. No mere account can ever give us the same vivid im- 
pression of a man’s character that is derived from hearing or 
perusing his own living words. And there is more life in 
Luther’s words, than in those of any other uninspired man, so 
far as we know. 


Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. John Henry Kurtz, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Dorpat. Vol. II., from the Reformation 
to the present time. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston; Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co. 1862. Pp. 454. 

The present volume completes “Kurtz's Text-Book of 

Church History.” It has been translated directly from the 

original, by Dr. Bomberger, of Philadelphia. Its excellencies 
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are its conciseness, comprehensiveness, and lucid arrangement. 
Dr. Kurtz has an established reputation as a church historian 
of the first rank, as a devout Christian, and as a decided and 
zealous Lutheran. Evidences of the justice of his claim to all 
these characteristics are abundant in this volume. This his- 
tory, however, is very much like a Chinese map—China is 
every thing—all the rest of the globe is outlying islands. Ger- 
many in this volume takes the place of China. 


A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moses Stuart, late Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. Edited and Revised by R. D.C. 
Robbins, Professor in Middlebury College. Andover: Warren F. Dra- 
per. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: John Wiley. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English &Co. 1862. Pp. 346, 


The more difficult a book the more numerous the commenta- 
ries. It is not the importance of the solution, but the intricacy 
of the question which tempts investigation. cclesiastes, one 
of the least intrinsically valuable of the sacred writings, has 
had more labour devoted to its elucidation than any other por- 
tion of the Old Testament of like extent. Professor Stuart’s 
book was written more than ten years ago. Since that time 
several other elaborate expositions have appeared. ‘This vol- 
ume will find approving readers among the numerous friends 
and admirers of its lamented author, whose characteristics as a 
writer, and especially as an expositor, it clearly exhibits. 
More than one-third of the work is devoted to the Introduction, 
in which the nature, the design, the authorship, &c. of the book 
are discussed. 


The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different Denominational Forms and its 
Relation to British and American Protestantism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 
Vol. Ill. From the death of Wesley to the Centenary Jubilee of 
Methodism. New York: Published by Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry 
street. London: Alexander Heylin, 28 Paternoster Row. Pp. 524. 


The religious movement of which this work gives the narra- 
tive is one of the most important in the history of the church. 
It has found in Dr. Stevens a competent historian. The two 
former volumes of this elaborate work are complete in them- 
selves, giving the fullest and most satisfactory history of 
Wesley and his times which has yet appeared. Those volumes 
can be procured as one work, presenting a view of Methodism 
as founded and administered by Wesley and Whitefield. This 
third volume gives the history of the development of Methodism 
as a great missionary and church institution. The value and 
interest of this work are not confined to the Methodists. All 
Christians are concerned in the history of a movement whose 
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effects have been so extended and so permanent. It would be 

a great error on the part of statesmen and men of the world to 

assume that they can learn nothing from works of this kind. 

Whatever affects the character of the people, the state of 

society, the progress of knowledge and religions, is for them, 

as well as for the religious public, of the highest importance. 

A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, M. A., 
late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. With Notes and Additions, 
by Hon. George P. Marsh. Vol. I. (A. D.) Imperial octavo. Price, 
brown cloth $3.00. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. Pp, 247. 

“This volume may well claim a place among the best books 
of our language. To the student of etymology it is invaluable; 
to the casual reader it will unfold new pleasures. The original 
work of Wedgwood has been subjected to the acute mind of 
Marsh, the peer of etymologists, rendering it as a whole unsur- 
passed by any former work on the subject. 

“The whole work will probably be completed in two more 
yolumes, uniform with this. The mechanical execution of this 
work has received unusual care and study. The printing is by 
Houghton, of the “Riverside Press,” on laid paper, delicately 
tinted, from long-primer types; the notes of Mr. Marsh being 
in the same type as the body of the page, but distinguished by 
brackets and the initial M. The size is the English imperial 
octavo, and the three volumes, when completed, can be bound 
into one, without making too bulky a volume.” ; 

The slightest inspection of this elegant volume justifies us in 
endorsing the foregoing notice, given by the enterprising pub- 
lishers of this work. It is an honour both to the learning and 
the arts of the country. We cordially recommend it to our 
readers, and hope it may have complete success. 


A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. With a revised translation. By Charles J. Ellicott, B. D., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: John Wiley. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co. 1862. Pp. 190. 

It is only recently that English scholars have turned their 
attention to the exegesis of the New Testament. ‘True to their 
national training, it is as Grecians, as experts in grammatical 
interpretation, rather than as theologians or philosophers, that 
they have distinguished themselves in this new field. Mr. Elli- 
cott is one of the best commentators of this class. His pre- 
vious work on the Epistle to the Galatians established his repu- 
tation as a learned and skilful critic, which the present volume 
will serve to extend and confirm. 
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Elijah, a Sacred Drama, and other Poems. By the Rey. Robert David- 

son, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 

Of Dr. Davidson’s merit as a scholar, writer, and preacher, 
we have had ample proofs. We have also known him as a man 
of taste and culture. We were not, however, aware of his pre- 
tensions as a poet. This volume, beautifully printed on cream- 
coloured paper, satisfies us that, in addition to other accom- 
plishments, he has, in no mean degree, 


‘The vision and the faculty divine,” 


which is distinctive of poetical genius. The following apos- 
trophe to water is a fair specimen: 


“Beautiful water: best gift of the sky; 
Cool to the touch, and clear to the eye; 
Hidden deep in the shaded well, 
Bubbling up from the mossy dell. 
Beautiful in the rocky grot, 
Where the heats of noontide enter not; 
In the dewy pearls that sprinkle the lea, 
In the shimmering lake, and the dimpling sea. 
Beautiful in the rainbow bright, 
Woven of mists and threads of light; 
Beautiful in the vernal shower, 
Greening the leaf, and tinting the flower. 
Beautiful in the sandy waste, 
The Eye of the Desert, with palm-trees graced; 
With frantic joy the caravans cry, 
Beautiful water! best gift of the sky.” Hf 
P. 49. 


We think the rendering of the Dies Ire (p. 148) highly 
creditable for its combination of literal accuracy and metrical 
power. The following is a sample: 


“Mors stupebit et natura, 
Quum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura.” 


Rendered thus: 


‘‘ Death and nature it surprises, 
When from dust the creature rises, 
Summoned to the great assizes.” 


Meditations and Hymns. By “X.” Protestant Episcopal Book Society, 

Philadelphia. 

While this little volume, neatly printed and bound, is not 
marked by any eminent lyrical or poetical power, still, its pious 
thoughts and musings are set in verse which renders them 
pleasing and attractive. Its devout and evangelical sentiments 
cannot fail to edify its readers. 
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The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By Madam De Gasparin. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


This is an extraordinary product of female authorship. 
There is not only vivacity and sparkle of thought, imagery, and 
diction, together with the evangelical truth and unction, which 
we might expect to find in the writings of a French lady 
eminent for genius and piety; but we also find a depth, and 
insight, a mastery of the great doctrinal and philosophico- 
religious questions of the day, which are seldom shown by any 
but the most robust and cultivated intellects. The chapters 
entitled “the Hegelian,” and ‘Personal Identity,’ are illus- 
trations of what we mean. The whole is rich with Christian 
sentiment, and aglow with devout feeling. We observe, in the. 
last chapters, that she belongs to the Second Advent school. 
Notwithstanding any questions on this or other subjects, we 
think the high encomiums passed upon it by the British journals 
are well supported by its actual merits. 


God’s Way of Peace: A Book for the Anxious. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


Although books of high value for the guidance of religious 
inquirers are not wanting, yet the field is still open. The cases 
to be met are so manifold, that a great variety of works is 
needed, in order to afford due light to all. We have recently 
found the want, in dealing with anxious souls, of just such a 
work as this of Dr. Bonar. For the most part, the topics are 
handled not only with truth, but with judgment and tact. 


Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bonar, D. D., Kelso. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


The first series of hymns by this author found great favour 
with the Christian public. Some of its pieces have already 
been appropriated by the church, and incorporated into her 
standard hymnology. This “Second Series” is very much in 
the vein of its predecessor. 


The Pathway of Promise; or, Words of Comfort to the Christian Pilgrim. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


A devotional treatise, well fitted to assist spiritual medita- 
tions, and to promote Christian knowledge, fervour, and peace. 
It is compact and portable, suitable for a vade-mecwm. 
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Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the Rev. J, R. Macduff, D. D., 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


The title of this volume does not suggest its subject. ‘*Sun- 
sets” are here used as emblematical of death, the going down 
of the light of life. They are represented as occurring on the 
‘“‘Hebrew mountains,” because it is the scriptural patriarchs 
and prophets who lived and died there whose deaths are made 
the theme of description and comment. The whole closes 
with the “great sunset,”’ the crucifixion of the Lord of glory. 
The volume betrays the characteristics which have achieved 
for the author, in his numerous works, a success equal to his 
fecundity. 


Life Work; or, the Link and the Rivet. By L. N. R., author of the 
‘Missing Link,” &&. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


The ‘Missing Link,” which we noticed in its original 
appearance, was designed to set forth the place which Christian 
women ought to occupy in ministries for the relief and evange- 
lization of the poor. It has already done a great work. It 
has led great numbers of pious females to engage privately, and 
through extended organizations, in furthering this holy work. 
This volume, by the same author, is designed to forward the 
same great object, more especially by giving some account of 
what has already been accomplished by this means. These 
narratives will be read with avidity and profit. 


Life among the Chinese; with Characteristic Sketches and Incidents of 
Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By the Rev. R. T. 
Maclay, M. A., thirteen years missionary to China from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 


The title of this volume reveals the substance and character 
of its contents. These are arranged and presented in an 
interesting manner, and constitute a valuable addition to our 
means of knowledge concerning that vast and strange people, 
the Chinese, both in their intrinsic qualities, and as furnishing 
a field for missionary enterprise. 


The Exiles of Madeira. By the Rev. W. M. Blackburn. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


The history of Bible reading in Madeira, of the success 
attending it, and of the persecution and expulsion of those 
engaged in this heavenly work, is among the most stirring in 
the annals of modern missions. We are glad that our Board 
of Publication have published this well-prepared volume, 
giving a compact and animated account of these significant 
events. 
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The Curse of Canaan rightly Interpreted, and kindred Topics. Three 
Lectures, delivered in the Reformed Dutch Church, Easton, Pa., 
January and February, 1862. By the Pastor, the Rev. Cornelius H. 
Edgar. New York: Baker & Godwin, Printers. 1862. ; 
The object of these Lectures is to refute the monstrous prin- 

ciple, that, by a special curse, a large portion of the human 
race is doomed to perpetual bondage; that hence slavery is the 
normal state of human society, and requisite to its highest 
development. The author brings to the execution of his 
purpose considerable learning, logic, and occasional sallies of 
wit. There is no question, that the present insane insurrection 
in support of the idea combated in these discourses, will prove 
perfectly suicidal, and array destructive forces, which otherwise 
had remained dormant, against the very institution it seeks 
to uplift to this superlative elevation. 


Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate; or, Hints on the Application 
- of Logic. By G. J. Holyoake. With an Essay on Sacred Eloquence, 
by Henry Rogers. Revised by the Rey. L. D. Burrows. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1861. 
This book is largely a compilation, which, though frag- 
mentary, and of various merit, offers many valuable suggestions 
to the discriminating student. 


Poems, with Autobiographic and other Notes. (Illustrated by Darley, 
Hoppin, and others.) By T. H. Stockton, Chaplain to Congress. 
Philadelphia: William S. & Alfred Martien. 1862. 

We have not been able to examine this volume enough to 
characterize it. 


Messrs. Triibner & Co. are proposing to publish the prin- 
cipal works of the late Horace H. Wilson, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. These are to be issued 
in five divisions. The first division, embracing two octavo 
volumes, is to contain his various essays on the religion of the 
Hindus; the second division, also two volumes, his essays on 
Hindu literature; the third division, five volumes, his transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit; the fourth, in two volumes, essays 
relating to the history and topography of India; the fifth, one 
volume, upon Hindu inscriptions and numismatics. Four 
volumes are to be issued every year, at a cost of 10s. 6d. each, 
until the entire series is complete. Professor Wilson’s transla- 
tion of the Rig-veda is now in the course of publication, in six 
volumes, as a distinct series. 
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Art. I.—Rational Psychology; or the Subjective Idea and 
Objective Law of All Intelligence. By Laurens P. Hic- 
koK, D. D., Union College. A new and revised edition. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1861. 


A System of Moral Science. By the same. Third edition. 
Same publishers. 


Empirical Psychology ; or the Human Mind as given in Con- 
sciousness. By the same. Third edition. Same publishers. 


Rational Cosmology; or the Eternal Principles and the Neces- 
sary Laws of the Universe. By the same. A new edition, 
with revisions and Notes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1859. 


[The object of the following article is to present a brief out- 
line of Dr. Hickok’s philosophy. It has been prepared by one 
of his personal friends, who is a decided advocate of his system. 
To this its value, to the readers of this journal, is largely due. 
They must be glad to receive, from an able and accomplished 
writer, a view of this philosophy which is not liable to the 
charge either of misapprehension or perversion. The article, 
therefore, is not to be regarded as presenting the estimate of 
the Princeton Review of Dr. Hickok’s system, but the light in 
which it is viewed by its adherents. ] 
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Dr. Hicxox, though profoundly acquainted with German 
speculations, and constantly resorting to terms which they have 
made common, differs vitally from every German thinker, both 
as respects the starting-point and the termination of his phi- 
losophy. Though he is evidently in closer sympathy with 
Kant than with any other great leader of modern thought, yet 
the grand results of their thinking are diametrically opposite. 
It is the whole purpose of the Rational Psychology to establish 
what it is equally the aim of the Critich of Pure Reason to 
overthrow. With Kant, the being of a God, the freedom and 
immortality of the soul, and the substantial existence of an ob- 
jective world, are all incapable of speculative proof. But we 
should not greatly err in saying, that the most noticeable 
feature in all Dr. Hickok’s thinking, is the confidence with 
which he affirms, and the persistence with which he maintains, 
the doctrine exactly opposite to this. If, aside from the simple 
presentation of his philosophical views, there is one aim which 
has evidently controlled him in what he has written, it is to 
attain a foundation upon which philosophical scepticism may 
be utterly overthrown. ach of his works is penetrated by the 
deep conviction of its author, that such a position can be 
reached, and that the method he has adopted is the certain 
way to secure it. This fact gives us the point of view from 
which his philosophy should be contemplated, in order to a 
comprehensive acquaintance with its scope and meaning. 

Scepticism, according to Dr. Hickok, is the necessary result 
of every system of thought which confines the work of the 
intellect to its judgments and inferences. These are, indeed, 
operations properly within its sphere, but if it can do nothing 
more, he argues, no judgment can ever be affirmed beyond a 
contradiction, nor the ground of any inference be established 
beyond a doubt. If, e. g., the judgment: there is an external 
world, be denied by one who affirms that there is only a seem- 
ing phantasm, and that our belief in its reality is a dream, 
obviously the first judgment cannot escape this denial by a 
mere re-affirmation of itself, but only as it is grounded in 
another judgment, higher or more simple. Take then this 
higher judgment, e. g., there is an external world, because we 
are so made that we must believe it, and immediately we meet 
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the sceptical inquiry, How do we know that we are not so made 
that we must believe a lie? To remove this doubt renders 
necessary a similar procedure as before. We may say, e. g., 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator could not allow our 
only modes of judgment to be necessarily deceptive, but this 
only opens the way to graver doubts, and more numerous ques- 
tions; ¢. g., How do we know that there is a Creator? and what 
evidence have we that he is wise and kind? ‘The same is true 
with every possible judgment. It is liable, at once, to some 
kind of doubt, and the attempt to remove this, by means of 
some higher judgment, instead of eradicating the scepticism, 
only gives it a stronger hold in a deeper soil. That this scep- 
ticism is inherent to all the processes of the merely judging 
or inferring intellect, Dr. Hickok finds evidence alike in the 
nature of the process itself, and in its actual exhibitions in the 
history of thought. 

We may, undoubtedly, attempt to avoid this result, by 
affirming that we find ourselves in the possession of certain 
“common sense”’ convictions, back of which we cannot go, and 
upon which we may confidently rest our declarations, that 
there is a world, and there is a God. Moreover, the sceptic 
himself cannot doubt, that he also possesses these same convic- 
tions, or at least that they are the inalienable heritage of the 
great proportion of mankind. Why is not this enough? To 
this inquiry it might be a sufficient reply, that notwithstanding 
the force with which this testimony of “‘common sense’’ is 
affirmed, neither the position of the sceptic has been materially 
changed, in consequence, nor his progress essentially checked. 
But, beyond this, the sceptic declares, that the deductions of 
his logic contradict these convictions of his common sense, and 
that he must, at least, doubt which of the two to believe. Still 
further, he presses the more momentous inquiry: Why should 
we believe these convictions of common sense, for how do we 
know that they may guide us infallibly? and to this, in the 
field which he occupies in common with his opponents, there is 
no satisfactory reply. It is, of course, easy to say, that this 
query is impertinent or absurd, or that it is impossible to 
answer it, because, we are so made that we must believe these 
convictions—but the sceptic as easily replies: that this refusal 
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to answer only confirms his doubt, and that the reason assigned 
for the refusal, is only a begging of the very question in 
dispute. 

It is to meet these difficulties, and to overthrow all scepticism 
in its last resort, that Dr. Hickok has laboured. His first 
inquiry is: whether there may not be some power in the intel- 
lect beyond its capacity for connecting things together, and 
deriving conclusions of one judgment from another. Have we 
any faculty by which we can see truth in a light so clear that 
we shall need nothing but its own shining to reveal its absolute 
ground and reason? Can the truth be made to stand out before 
us as self-affirmatory, and needing nothing but itself for its 
support? Having believed that the mountains sustain the hea- 
vens, and that Atlas sustains the mountains, may we know that 
the heavens sustain themselves and embrace the mountains? 

Dr. Hickok answers these questions with an emphatic affirm- 
ative. In distinction from that faculty which can affirm one 
thing because of another, and which, in that it must stand some- 
thing under every affirmation, is properly termed the wnder- 
standing, he recognises, in the human intellect, a far loftier 
capacity, whose province is to behold the truth by an immediate 
insight, and in its absolute and self-affirming ground. This 
higher faculty, in that it, through the visible symbol, can read 
the truth, invisible to any eye of the sense or the understand- 
ing, is fitly named the reason. 

This distinction between the reason and the understanding is 
fundamental in Dr. Hickok’s thinking, but we shall make the 
gravest mistake in supposing that it means no more with him 
than that distinction, in similar terms, which is so prominent in 
the Critical Philosophy, and whose fallacy, as there recognised, 
Sir Wiliam Hamilton, and Dr. Hickok himself, have unan- 
swerably exposed. With Kant, and with the, so called, Ger- 
man transcendental school, the reason is only a higher under- 
standing. The two faculties differ only in name, not in reality. 
Both are essentially powers of judgment, which are so made 
that they attain their conclusions in a certain way,—the one 
directed by what Kant calls the categories of the understand- 
ing, and the other by what he terms the zdeas of the pure 
reason. Neither of these has the capacity to look around or 
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through either itself or its objects. Neither can therefore lead 
to absolute knowledge. Nothing which the mind receives can 
be known, except as modified by its necessary method of 
receiving it, and this is equally true of both the reason and the 
understanding. The understanding judges that all its objects 
must come under the forms or categories of quantity, quality, 
relation, and mode—and the reason also judges that all its’ 
objects must be regulated by the form or idea of the absolute; 
but that these forms exist out of and independent of the mind 
which contains them, cannot be affirmed. That there is any 
quantity or quality, objective and real, the understanding can- 
not prove, and that there is any absolute outside of the mind 
which conceives it, the reason cannot know. Hence the dis- 
tinction between the two faculties disappears, and the Critical 
Philosophy, as propounded by Kant, becomes justly liable to 
all the scepticism which has attended its development in the 
later German schools. 

But it is a very different doctrine of the reason which 
Dr. Hickok maintains. In his view, this is a faculty which 
differs as truly in kind, and not merely in variety or degree, 
from all others, as that which is truly spiritual in man differs 
from the animal part of his nature. Spirit is, purely and pri- 
marily, with him, self-consciousness—z. e., it belongs to the 
very being of spirit that it should know itself. In this self- 
knowledge there is involved an activity determining itself, and 
thus a self-direction—z. ¢., spirit, in knowing itself, has itself, 
and is thus, essentially, a person. Moreover, in this self- 
knowledge, and the self-determination which it implies, there 
are disclosed two points of view from which the agency of 
spirit may be contemplated, and in which this agency becomes 
revealed as two distinct faculties of spirit, which may be named, 
respectively, reason and will. Reason is spirit, so far as it is 
_self-knowing; and will is spirit, so far as it is self-directing. 
Spirit comprehends the two, and is, essentially, an activity 
which knows and determines, 2. e., directs itself. 

In this conception of spirit, the reason becomes an original 
and broad capacity for knowledge. In knowing itself, it knows 
what reason is, and can thus detect reason whenever it passes 
before its eye. In its self-knowledge it has a standard by 
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which it can measure all things which can come within its 
apprehension, and determine whether they be reasonable or 
not. It can thus become the artistic critic, the philosopher, 
and the moral judge. All objects of beauty, truth, and good- 
ness, become known to the reason, and give it joy and satisfac- 
tion only as they fit and fill those archetypal principles which 
are found within itself, and which it knows as it knows itself. 

It is the original function of the reason, according to Dr. 
Hickok, to know not simply what is, but what must be. In 
knowing itself, it knows what is reasonable, and when this is 
clearly seen, its necessity is equally apparent. It is unreason- 
able, e. g., that the world should exist without an author; and 
thus in “the things that are made,” we clearly see the “eternal 
power and Godhead” of their Maker to be a necessary truth. 
It is unreasonable that this array of appearances, which the 
senses reveal, should be without a substantial ground; and thus 
we see in every phenomenon that its substance, and in every 
event that its cause must necessarily be. These are necessary 
truths, 7. ¢., not alone necessarily believed, but necessarily 
existent, because it would contradict reason were they other- 
wise. Moreover, in their necessity is also their universality. 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, must be as true of all spaces as of any one space; and 
the same is as obvious of all truths which the reason affirms. 
Dr. Hickok thus terms it the comprehending faculty. It com- 
prehends itself and the other faculties of the soul. It compre- 
hends the phenomena and events of nature in their substances 
and causes, and these in their Author. By its own immediate 
insight, it knows eternal principles and necessary truths. - 
But can it know anything other than the barest abstractions? 
and can its knowledge of these exclude all possibility of cavil 
or scepticism? ‘These are, of course, fundamental inquiries, 
for the adequacy of the reason to its assigned work, either in 
philosophy or in life, depends upon them. It will at once be 
supposed, and not incorrectly, that Dr. Hickok affirms both 
these points. © 

In reference to the former, his doctrine is, that there is in 
fact nothing which we truly know, in which some contribution 
of the reason is not an essential element. The reason furnishes 
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an idea for every fact of knowledge, and only in the light of 
this idea can any fact be truly known. I may believe, e. g., on 
the testimony of another, that the ratios of solid bodies are as 
the cubes of their homologous sides, and my confidence in the 
knowledge and truthfulness of him who affirms it, may be such, 
that my conviction of the truth will be as certain as if I had 
followed out the demonstration myself. But conviction of cer- 
tainty is not knowledge, and I can only know this truth when I 
see its accord with those primitive ideas or axioms which are 
comprehended in the reason alone. To believe and to know 
may not differ at all in the certainty of their conviction, but the 
difference is entire in the ground on which this certainty rests. 
In the one case I rely upon something outside myself, and in 
the other, on what is disclosed within. And it is in this inner 
disclosure that the reason asserts itself, and that true science 
becomes attainable. Anything which contradicts its clear 
insight, can be no object of belief or knowledge. The reason 
immediately dismisses it as absurd, while anything which it 
sees to be in harmony with itself, it at once pronounces 
necessary and eternal. All mathematical truths become known 
as they are thus disclosed. The whole field of mathematics is 
thus a valid province for the reasons survey. Dr. Hickok 
reverts to this in all his treatises, and maintains, by repeated 
arguments and illustrations, that no mathematical knowledge 
is possible, to man, except through his possession of reason. 

In like manner with the realm of beauty. Unless immedi- 
ately beheld by the reason, it is never known. The beauty in 
the landscape cannot be in aught which the bodily eyes behold, 
for the ox sees this as truly as the man. Neither can it be in 
any reflection upon this, for the reflective judgment presup- 

‘poses, in the mind, a standard to which it must refer for its 
correctness. There is an eye within which sees the beautiful, 
and knows it as such, only as its light blends with its own. 
Using the bodily organ as its instrument, the reason becomes 
thereby awakened to an ideal in itself, and a sentiment in the 
object of its contemplations which accords with this. And it 
pronounces the object beautiful, just in proportion to this 
accord. The whole field of art is thus the province of the 
reason. No esthetic criticism could be, unless the reason had 
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its ideal of perfect beauty, by which it could measure every 
object of its contemplations. 

In like manner with the entire domain of psychology. Nei- 
ther the perceptions of the sense could be known as real, nor 
the reflections of the understanding as valid, save by the agency 
of the comprehending reason. Dr. Hickok’s argument for 
this, though referred to in his other works, is fully unfolded in 
the first and second parts of the Rational Psychology. Briefly 
stated, in our own language, it is this: How can I know that 
the phenomena which I perceive, are not mere phantasms? 
Now, the very inquiry presupposes that there is a higher faculty 
which must decide the question; but, aside from this, that the 
mind determines the issue solely from its rational insight, is 
clear, from a simple statement of the process of perception. 
For, all the phenomena which we perceive, we must construct 
in form, ¢. ¢., we must limit them in respect of their space, ° 
their time, or their degree of intensity. We cannot perceive 
anything unless it be defined. But this is not enough. The 
object must also be diserzminated, or there is no perception, 2. e., 
we must not only mark out its boundaries, and see how much, 
but we must distinguish its peculiarity, and see what the object 
is, before we can perceive it. In other words, perception can- 
not be, unless there be a quantity and a quality to the object. 
Now there is something in the mind which can overlook the 
whole perceptive process, and determine that such and such 
things are essential to it. In other words, the mind has an 
idea of what perception must be, if it be at all. It not only 
believes, it knows that no perception by the senses would be 
possible, unless the mind could distinguish and define the object 
it perceived. We could never perceive a sound, unless, in the 
process of perception, this were distinguished, e. g., from a’ 
colour, and also defined, e. g., as dull or sharp, soft or 
loud, ete. 

But how does this prove the reality of the phenomenon? 
Obviously, if the mind passes through this procedure, 7. e., if 
it finds itself distinguishing and defining quality and quantity, 
there is to it a real appearance or phenomenon. If the process 
of perception be real, so must its object be. But how do I 
know that the perceived object is separate from the perceiving 
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mind? Doubtless many objects which the mind perceives are 
its own subjective exercises, but it is equally clear that there 
are many separate from and independent of itself. For, if we 
notice carefully these objects, we shall see, that they divide 
themselves strictly into two classes, one of which is subject 
wholly to the mind’s control, and the other not at all. Now 
this latter class, which come and go quite independent of the 
mind, and which it cannot change, either as to the time or the 
manner of their appearance, evidently have an agency, and thus 
a being of their own, separate from the mind which perceives 
them. They are as real as they are perceived, and they are as 
objective as they are real. The reality of an objective world 
is clearly beheld by that eye of the mind, within whose scope 
the whole perceiving process is performed. This eye is the 
reason, by whose presence alone the inquiry respecting the 
reality of an external world becomes suggested to us, and by 
whose insight alone it can be answered. 

But is this external world anything but a range of pheno- 
mena? Has it a substantial existence? We can only perceive 
phenomena, can we know aught else? True, if there be a sub- 
stance, it cannot be percewed. While it may have quantity and 
quality, these are only its properties, not it, and no work of 
perception can therefore reach it. But it would be most 
unreasonable to say that there can be quantity or quality with- 
out some ground for these. If no substance be perceived, it is 
necessarily thought. The operations of the reflective under- 
standing would cease at once, unless there were some substance 
beneath every phenomenon, as the ground of its reality. No 
phenomena could be connected together, and no thought 
would be possible, without a valid substance for the one, and a 
real subject for the other. Without these, all experience 
becomes a nullity, for, the arising and vanishing of appearances, 
which come from naught and can be referred to naught, is not 
experience. There is a faculty in the mind which declares 
that unless there be something which cannot be perceived, then 
there is nothing which can be perceived. This faculty is the 
reason, and to it the mind assents with undoubting conviction. 
But beyond this, the same faculty sees, that an external sub- 
stance is not only necessary in order to any connection of phe- 
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nomena, but in order to any communication of one man with 
another, respecting the phenomena of either. A man in a 
balloon, without compass or barometer, and in the midst of an 
impenetrable and constantly shifting cloud, has no means of 
determining his position, or the direction of his movements. 
This can only be fixed by its relation to something else which 
is also fixed. In like manner, the places and periods of any 
phenomena can only be determined, in their relations to each 
other, and to one whole ofsspace and time, by their relation to 
something which is not phenomenal, and which, because it 
never appears, can give to every appearance a relative locality 
and duration. The reason sees that if we ever assign to one 
phenomenon a place and period in a whole of space and time, 
different from that of another phenomenon, and with deter- 
mined relations to this, then there must be some permanent 
substance by which this may be effected. Our knowledge of 
substance is thus as clear as these determined relations are 
evident. There is, therefore, a substantial world, external to 
us, which the reason immediately beholds. 

But can anything be known respecting such a world beyond 
its bare existence? The Rational Cosmology answers this 
question in the affirmative, and professes to give some of 
those eternal principles which the reason beholds in the 
universe around us. It is at least true, that some such 
principles are affirmed by every mind. No one doubts, 
é. g., that matter, wherever it exists, must occupy space. This 
is no induction from our experience, for not only does our ex- 
perience come in contact with too small a portion of the whole 
creation of matter to warrant such a universal conclusion, but, 
more than this, we know that there could not have been any 
experience, even, of matter, unless there were, separate from the 
matter, a space for it to occupy. It is a higher faculty than 
the sentient or reflective which affirms this, and this faculty is 
the reason. Again, we know that different matter cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time. To this all men 
assent, and yet the senses, at the most, can only testify that 
they never see this done, and the reflective understanding, 
at the farthest, can only apply this testimony to the whole of 
the actual experience—it cannot touch the possible. For aught 
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our senses, or deductions resting only on these, can tell us, 
there may be matter without space, and different matter at the 
Same time in the same space. Yet we know this to be impos- 
sible, but how? Obviously, only through some higher faculty 
of knowledge, which may appropriately be termed the reason, 
and which, whether we call it by any other name, does give 
us these eternal principles, as the necessary laws for the very 
existence of matter. But why may not this faculty, which does 
thus much, do more? Is it absurd to seek, is it impossible to 
find, other principles also? Certainly, if there be a creation, 
God must have had some reason for this, which, as eternally 
within himself, must have directed all the processes of his crea- 
tive hand. It would be as irreverent to affirm, as it is impos- 
sible to conceive, that God was controlled by no reason in the 
work of creation. It is equally the demand of a true philoso- 
phy and a scriptural faith, that there should be an eternally 
controlling reason or wisdom, which the Lord possessed, ‘‘in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of old.’’ There 
must also as truly be a reason for every part of creation as for 
the whole, and which determined the Creator to make as he 
did every individual thing which he has made. And it is 
doubtless true that we are inquiring for this reason. ‘he child 
does it. The man does it. The whole history of philosophy 
reveals only this inquiry as its guiding spring. Every man, 
even the most stolid, seeks a reason for the facts which he 
beholds around him. Attempts are made to answer the 
inquiry by making one fact rest upon another, or explaining 
the existence of one part of creation by the demands of another 
part. The stone falls, e. g., because of gravity; or, the tides 
rise because of the movements of the heavenly bodies. But the 
question, sure to arise: Why and what is gravity? or: Why and 
how do the heavenly bodies work thus upon the earth? is not 
thus answered. Moreover, if we give it any heed, we shall 
notice that this answer is only another statement, in a more 
general form, of the very fact for which we sought an explana- 
tion. To say that gravity makes the stone to fall, and that 
gravity is the power which guides the tides and planets, is 
simply to declare that that which does one thing does something 
else also, but nothing is thus explained. Our search for know- 
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ledge is thus answered by enlarging the field of our ignorance. 
Or, if we still persist, and meet the reply: Gravity is only the 
expression of the Divine will in the control of matter,—or, the 
uniform way in which the Creator governs his work,—we are 
thus unavoidably reminded of the method of the ancient drama- 
tists, who would introduce a deity (ex machina) upon the stage, 
merely to cut some knot in the drama which the ordinary per- 
sonages could not untie. We admit that this resort was quite 
unworthy of the artist then, and we can hardly restrain the 
conviction, that it is no better befitting the philosopher now. 
The answer may, indeed, silence the inquiry, but the disposi- 
tion reverently to propound it still remains, and is not, and 
cannot thus be stifled. When we seek a reason for a fact, we 
cannot be contented by another fact which must have its 
reason also. Is it not possible, therefore, that this disposition 
to seek for an ultimate reason, which the Creator has im- 
planted so ineradicably within us, he intended us to use, in 
order that he might thereby conduct us to the satisfying object 
of our search? 

The principles which Dr. Hickok, in the Rational Cosmology, 
affirms to be within the immediate insight of the reason, are 
very numerous, and nothing can exaggerate their importance if 
true. It is sufficient, for our present purpose, to take the first 
one which he lays down, and to give, in our own language, his 
thought and method of statement. This principle is, that matter 
as force, which Dr. Hickok declares to be immediately beheld 
by the reason, and as necessarily and unchangeably true, as 
that matter occupies space, &c. But when he affirms that this, 
and the other principles which he propounds, are immediately 
seen, he does not mean that every eye at once beholds them, 
without any efforts to render the vision steady and clear. 
They are immediately seen, just as all mathematical truths are, 
which, however, may require long and arduous processes before 
they can be brought within the mind’s range of view. All 
Dr. Hickok’s demonstrations in this book are that the reason 
sees these principles to be such, and that if thus seen, they 
need no farther proof, for they prove themselves. They stand 
revealed in their own light, and declare their truth with their 
own voice beyond a contradiction. Now, that the reason sees 
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matter to be force, may be revealed, first from the facts of our 
Sensuous experience. For, what are these facts? What is it 
we experience? A certain body is visible, audible, &c.—what 
do we mean by this? Closely noted, it is that such a body has 
the power to affect our eye or ear in such a way. So also we 
say the body is hard, soft, fragrant, sapid; by which we can 
mean nothing other than that it has the power to affect us to 
the perception of these qualities. Thus of all the organs of 
sense. All that they can do, or reveal, is the presence of cer- 
tain affections which certain bodies have produced; and thus 
all that we can derive, by inference from the senses, is, that the 
body which has caused the affection, has force. Force, there- 
fore, is everything belonging to matter, of which we have any 
experience; and if we stood upon the basis of the so-called 
experimental philosophy, we should be obliged to say that we 
know nothing about matter, farther than its force. But we go 
beyond this, and declare that matter can be nothing but force; 
for to affirm otherwise, would be to contradict reason. Be- 
cause, if we say that matter is an unknown somewhat, to which 
force is communicated, but from which it differs, do we not see 
that even the capability to receive such communication, or to 
retain it, is itself a force, and that thus we are driven to the 
contradiction of declaring that matter has force before it has 
force? Or, if we take the position that force must have some 
substance to support it, and in which it may inhere, we meet 
with the same difficulty in a different word; for what is involved 
in this substance or support, but the very idea which we seek to 
exclude? Could it be a substance, standing under (substans) 
and supporting anything without force? What else, therefore, 
have we to do with matter than as a force? This includes all 
to which our experience testifies, while it excludes everything 
but itself from the conception of matter. It is not possible for 
us either to know that matter is anything but force, or to con- 
ceive that it can be. It is thus directly seen, and may he 
unhesitatingly affirmed by the reason, as an eternal principle, 
that matter is force. But what is force? Dr. Hickok answers 
that it is action and reaction. This, he claims, will fill its 
whole conception. But if this be true, the origin of force, and 
mode of its origination, are at once revealed. For, whence can 
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action come but from spirit, to which activity purely and essen- 
tially belongs? Spirit, therefore, must be older than matter 
and its author. But not every spirit,—not the finite can create. 
They are already limited. Only the Absolute Spirit can make 
his act react upon itself, and thus produce a force which is truly 
his creation. And now that our idea of creation involves 
exactly this process, is clearly seen. For, either creation is 
limited, or it is not. If we take the latter ground, we are both 
absurd and unchristian; for this is Pantheism, and we thus 
identify the Creator and the creature. But if we affirm the 
former position, what is this but declaring that the activity of 
the Creator restrained itself at the point where creation began, 
and that this self-imposed restraint is exactly what we mean by 
creation ? 

In all this view of its work, it is not implied that the 
human reason knows all things, nor that a reverential faith in 
God can ever cease to be its crowning glory. Because finite, it 
must be limited in its knowledge, and because it cannot com- 
prehend infinity, it must rest on One who can. But the finite 
reason knows the eternal and unfailing ground for this de- 
mand of faith, in that it sees that it ie be most unreason- 
able to have it otherwise. It knows God, not because it does 
or can comprehend him, but because the truth of his being is mir- 
rored in its own being, @. é., in its self-knowledge, it finds that 
which would be contradicted by the denial of God. Coincident 
with the absurdity of doubting its own being, would be the 
absurdity, if the finite reason should doubt the being of God. 
It knows him, not by the testimony of another, but by an intui- 
tion of its own. In Dr. Hickok’s own language: ‘The con- 
ception of the non-being of the Absolute Reason, involves the 
absurdity of conceiving reason to be unreasonable.’’* 

But this original knowledge of God, so clear, so direct, so 
impossible for the finite reason really to doubt, involves also a 
knowledge of many truths predicable of him. ‘He is mani- 
festly a Person, having in himself the knowledge of all possible, 
and the self-determining will to execute all his own behests. 
To him there can be no beginning nor end, for there can be no 
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time when he was not; and to him there can be no bounds, for 
there can be no place where he is not. He is unsustained and 
uncaused, for there can be no substance which he does not hold, 
and no cause which he does not originate. He is absolved from 
all dependence upon, and determination, by any other being 
than himself. Here is no abstraction, but the positive affirma- 
tion of the 1 am; he who has being and blessedness and ex- 
haustless fulness in himself; even the being of whom it would 
-be an everlasting absurdity to suppose that he was not, and 
was not blessed, and was not satisfied. Sense cannot perceive 
him; discursive thought cannot conceive him; only a spiritual 
discernment, the direct insight of reason, can behold him. All 
the attributes which our manner of conceiving apply to 
him, participate in this characteristic of absoluteness. His 
wisdom is absolved from all dependence upon outward condi- 
tions. He has within himself the reason-view of all things pos- 
sible to be put in objective being, in the plans or ideal arche- 
types to which they must conform; and his regard to that 
which is worthy of his own acceptance, determines what of all 
that is possible shall also be actual. He is absolute liberty; 
for the one rule of that which is everlastingly worthy of him- 
self, and securing his own dignity or glory, gives a repellancy 
and exclusion of all ends that might tyrannize and enslave. 
He is absolutely blessed; for in his constant holiness and 
steadfast purpose, fixed upon his own glory, there is no col- 
lision or disturbance, but the perpetual serenity of an unruffled 
flow of righteousness. He is absolute sovereign; for while the 
ultimate end of his own dignity is ever before him, and eternally 
directing all his agency, he, as supreme, has rightful authority 
and headship over all the beings that exist beside him, and may 
rightfully command in the ends of his glory, that they should 
serve him with unquestioning and constant devotion. He is, in 
fine, and as the most comprehensive form of expression, THE 
ABSOLUTE Goop—good in himself as supremely excellent, with- 
out any reference to a farther end, and good as the source or 
supplier of all the good which any other beings possess and 
enjoy. He can be put to no use as a means to get something 
beyond himself; but as the end of all ends, all other things 
fulfil their measure in conspiring to present that to him which 
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is in honour of him. The highest seraph and the humblest 
saint honour themselves only in their devotion to his honour.’’* 

However it may appear to others, Dr. Hickok evidently does 
not think it irreverent to speak of the Deity as controlled by 
principles. For principles, with him, are no ad extra chain 
stretched around the Divine Will, and guiding it perforce, or 
by the nature of things. But rather are they the eternal 
archetypes of everlasting truth, which dwell in him as their 
uncreated ground, and which control him, even as and because 
he controls himself. Dr. Hickok confidently maintains that 
we could never worship God, unless with the recognition that 
he is and must be eternally thus controlled. It is only, he 
claims, in the clear insight, which our reasons possess, of the 
truth that the Absolute One, the Supreme and Perfect Spirit, 
will ever act worthy of himself, controlled alone by the 
unchanging behests of his own eternal glory, that we can feel 
any obligation to reverence, or any incitement to adoration. 
‘Tt is precisely in this light,” says the Rational Psychology,t 
‘‘and solely in this presence, that we wake to the consciousness 
of what reverence is, and know that we stand before an awful 
Majesty, where we must bow and adore. We may stand amid 
all the sublimities of that wonder-working power which is fash- 
ioning the material mechanism of the heavens and the earth, 
and we shall admire and praise in profound astonishment; we 
may look upon all the arrangements which, in the bounty of an 
ever-working wisdom and kindness, is diffusing sentient joy and 
gladness over millions of happy beings; and we may go with 
such as are competent to recognise their kind benefactor into 
his presence, and hear the ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices, in different ways proclaiming their gladsome gratitude 
as the sound of many waters, and we shall sympathize in their 
joys and praises with a rapturous delight; but it is only when 
I see all these standing in the presence of that absolute sove- 
reignty and pure moral personality, who searches them all in 
the light of His own dignity, and judges them by the claims 
of His own ewcellency, and estimates their worth solely in 
reference to His worthiness; and when, also, I see that thus it 


* Rational Cosmology, pp. 86, 87. t Pp. 486, 487. 
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behoved they should have been made, to be fit creatures of His 
ordering and accepting, and that He made them thus after the 
behest of His own uncreated reason, and in the light of His 
ethical truth and righteousness, and governs them, and holds 
them ever subordinate to His own moral glory and authority; 
it is in such @ presence only, that I reverently cover my face, 
and fall prostrate, and cry from my inward spirit, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory.’ ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and hon- 
our, and power, for Thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created.’”’ The spirit in which 
this passage is written pervades all the treatises of the author, 
many portions of which stir the soul as with an anthem, and 
awaken emotions which have no other so fitting expression as 
the exclamation of the Apostle: “For of Him, and through 
Him, and to Him are all things, to whom be glory for ever!” 
The importance of the reason in Dr. Hickok’s system is 
abundantly seen from the sketch we have given, and there 
needs little more for an accurate comprehension of his philo- 
sophic scheme. ‘The functions of the reason are the architect 
of the whole. Both the basis and superstructure are laid and 
erected, solely in the light, and by the working of a direct 
rational insight. The Rational Psychology furnishes his state- 
ment of what this power is, and his proof that it is. This is 
therefore not only the first of his works in the order of their 
publication, but the first, also, in the order of their systematic 
arrangement. The doctrine of the reason, as expounded in 
the third part of this treatise, is only evolved and carried out 
to its legitimate applications in whatever else he has written. 
The System of Moral Science takes the rational rule of right 
as grounded in worthiness of spiritual approbation, and sys- 
tematically applies this to the whole course of human conduct. 
The Empirical Psychology gathers the facts of the human 
mind as given in consciousness, and contemplates these in the 
light of that rational insight which detects their true and 
organic relations. The Rational Cosmology shows that the 
reason possesses ideas to which the universe conforms, and that 
no science of nature is possible unless the actual facts of the world 
around us are seen in living accord with the principles within. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. III. 49 
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The relations of this order of thought to philosophic scepti- 
cism remain to be noted, and may be comprehensively stated 
in a few words. ‘The difference between the affirmations of the 
reason, which Dr. Hickok propounds, and the dicta of common 
sense, as declared by Reid and the Scottish school, is simply 
this: the “common sense” utters what it universally believes, 
but for which it knows no ground; the reason declares what it 
beholds and knows in its own ground. The principles which 
the reason sees, do not need anything other than themselves 
for their support. They do not need to be proved, therefore, 
but only to be shown. ‘To demand a proof, would be the 
absurdity of requiring a reason for reason. Reason affirms, 
declares, supports itself. If, therefore, anything can be shown 
as revealed in the clear rational insight, this is sufficient, and 
we neither can gain, nor do we really ever seek any other 
ground than this. It is not simply because our powers are so 
weak that we cannot go beyond this; rather are they so lofty 
that they see in this the true ultimate, the self-supporting 
ground of all the rest. It is because we are reason, that we 
rest in what is reasonable, and it would be to deny that self- 
knowledge which is our crown and royalty, could we look for 
anything beyond. It is only necessary, therefore, that the 
sceptic see a truly rational principle, and his scepticism is, so 
far as this principle reaches, for ever overthrown. If Dr. 
Hickok’s principles are true, and can be clearly shown as such, 
no farther scepticism is possible in philosophy. A mind deeply 
imbued with this order of thought, could be no more sceptical 
than it could be unthinking. © 

In every system of philosophy, the relation of the subjective 
mind to the objective world, has furnished a prominent theme 
of regard. How shall the two be brought into any such con- 
nection, that the thought of matter shall be true, and the know- 
ledge of it real? Upon this question the attention of every 
great thinker has been so diligently exercised, that the different 
answers that have been given, may afford a desirable method of 
classifying the different systems which the history of philosophy 
reveals. All the forms of simple philosophical Scepticism cen- 
tre in the doubt that any connection of mind and matter is 
possible. All philosophical Mysticism may be referred to the 
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conviction that while such a connection is both possible and 
actual, it is also inexplicable. But, while philosophers gene- 
rally have neither doubted the fact of this connection nor 
failed to propound their methods of explaining it, it is quite 
obvious that every possible explanation must assume one of 
three general forms. I. Mind and matter are intrinsically 
alike, and there is thus no difficulty in their relation. But this 
intrinsic likeness is liable to a twofold appearance according as 
we view it in the resolving of mind into matter, or of matter 
into mind. In the one case there arises Jdealism, which declares 
that matter is only mind degenerated, and in the other Materi- 
alism, which affirms that mind is only matter refined. II. Mind 
and matter are intrinsically diverse, and can be brought in con- 
tact only through a third somewhat. Here also we have a spe- 
cific diversity of explanation. (1.) This bond of connection 
may be God, who brings the two together, (a) only by his 
almighty power, (Descartes); or, (6) by the intervention of his 
will in occasional causes, (Geulinex); or, (c) by spiritualizing 
the matter, so that we can see it in him, (Malebranche); or, 
(d) by a preéstablished harmony, (Lezbnitz). (2) Mind and mat- 
ter may be attributes of one infinite substance, (Spinoza). 
(3) They may be opposite poles of the Absolute, (Schelling). 
(4.) They are brought together by a superior principle, which 
unites them as matter and form, (Aristotle, Kant). III. Though 
intrinsically diverse, they have that in common by which they 
are related. On this ground stands Plato with his ideas, and 
here also, in a classification of philosophical systems, is Dr. 
Hickok’s position. Spirit is, with him, essentially self-activity, 
with self-knowledge and self-determination; matter is essen- 
tially action and reaction, ¢. e., force. Matter may thus be the 
product of spirit and cognizable by it. Such a conception 
removes the gulf, in other systems impassable, between the 
Creator and the creature, between the knowing mind and the 
material objects of its knowledge. But the two are not identi- 
fied. The Creator is distinct from the creature, though He is 
in a true sense All in All, and all things live and move and 
have their being in Him. The mind is different from its objects, 
though its activity and their agency meet in the common point 
of the mind’s knowledge. 
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Art. II1.—Remarks on the foregoing, and other recent Vindi- 
cations of Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy. 


THE preceding article, from one of the most distinguished sup- 
porters and representative expounders of Dr. Hickok’s phi- 
losophy, we have cordially welcomed. We are glad to have, 
in a short compass, a clear exposition of that philosophy from 
an authorized source. It is something gained as the result of 
our strictures, that we have this system at length rendered to 
us in idiomatic and facile English, in a form, not only authen- 
tic, but as intelligible as the nature of the topics discussed 
allows. If it fails in its main object, this is not, in our judg- 
ment, so much the fault of the advocate, as of his cause. 
We think it confirms, instead of invalidating our past stric- 
tures. 

This is not the only attempt to vindicate this philoso- 
phy, and parry the criticisms, more especially of this jour- 
nal, upon it, which have been called forth more immedi- 
ately by the review of the “New and Revised Edition of 
Dr. Hickok’s Rational Psychology,’’ published in our num- 
ber for last October. That article, the present writer may 
be permitted to say, (as it came from another source, well 
known by all concerned, to be a distinguished divine in 
another branch of the church,) has been favoured with rare 
proofs of its extraordinary power. It is very seldom that any 
disquisition on abstruse philosophical questions commands such 
general attention from friend and foe, in our own and foreign 
countries. In this country, it not only received special atten- 
tion in the usual notices which the religious weeklies give of 
the quarterlies, together with high encomiums from persons 
eminent in philosophy, to whom the author was wholly 
unknown, but it was read with keen interest and delight by a 
much larger number than usually give metaphysical articles a 
careful perusal. Beyond our own country, it was honoured 
with most laudatory notices, and was republished in Great 
Britain. But, beside all this, it broke the reticency which, so 
far as we know, Dr. Hickok has seen fit personally to preserve 
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in reference to previous criticisms. It brought forth operose 
rejoinders in the American Theological Review, one by Dr. 
Hickok himself in the April number, which had been preceded 
by one from his learned and accomplished coadjutor, Dr. Tay- 
ler Lewis, in the January number, and is now followed, in 
this journal, by the exposition already presented to our 
readers, from a hand which we have good reason to suppose 
Dr, Hickok would trust, as soon as any other, to discharge such 
an office. We refer to these unmistakeable proofs of the high 
power of that article, furnished as well by Dr. Hickok and his 
collaborators, as by manifold other demonstrations, for the 
purpose of showing that, whatever else he may see cause to do 
or not to do about it, he cannot afford to try to neutralize it by 
mere outbursts of irritation and contempt. Whatever he may 
accomplish in his search for the ‘subjective idea and objective 
law of all intelligence,” or the necessary laws of world-building, 
he cannot afford such an attempt. To make it, is to confess 
that what is thus assailed cannot be refuted by argument. 
Whether Dr. Hickok has not placed himself in this predica- 
ment, we will shortly inquire. Meanwhile, we have a few 
words to offer in regard to the communication of our respected 
correspondent. 

And first, we will premise some things, by: way of clearing 
the status questions, which are aipliolie in various degrees, 
not only to the article of our correspondent, but to those of 
Drs. Hickok and Lewis. The question is not, then, whether 
there are self-evident truths, above sense, which the mind has 
a faculty of seeing in their own light, intuitively, and without 
derivation by inference from any other truths. Nor is it, 
whether, especially in the mathematical, logical, and metaphy- 
sical, or what may be called in general the formal sciences, 
there are certain truths which are intuitively seen to be neces- 
sary, 7. ¢, such that their non-existence cannot be conceived 
without mental suicide, ‘To deny them is to contradict reason 
and derationalize ourselves. It might be inferred from some 
parts of these rejoinders to our criticisms, that these truths 
were generally ignored or questioned, especially by the critics 
of Dr. Hickok’s philosophy in this journal, and that Dr. Hickok 
had been called to the high office of reclaiming for them a due 
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acknowledgment and authority in philosophy. We need not 
say that all such implications, whether intentional or not, are 
quite gratuitous. Self-evident and necessary truths, together 
with the faculty for knowing them, are neither overlooked nor 
denied by philosophers in general, outside of the Sensuous and 
Positive sect, nor by this journal, nor especially, by the critics 
of Dr. Hickok in this journal. On the contrary, they are most 
strenuously affirmed in the principal notices of his works in our 
pages, as examination will abundantly show. ‘There is no spe- 
cial philosophical mission for Dr. Hickok in this department. 
Whether he has not thrown all certainty of knowledge by our 
intuitions into doubt, is another and real question in this mat- 
ter, on which we may have something to say; and, in reference 
to difficulties alleged in regard to which, his defenders will 
do well to say something, if they mean to escape the discredit 
of evading the true issues. 

Nor is the question, what Dr. Hickok meant to do. That 
he intended and endeavoured to correct the obliquities of Kant, 
to establish a real external world, a valid ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, and theology, may be well enough admitted. Cer- 
tainly we have not denied it. Nor have we questioned his 
piety, nor the devoutness and sublimity of some of his religious 
and philosophico-religious meditations. But whether, in making 
his great attempt, he has not undermined what he sought to 
establish, and laid down principles logically subversive of all 
foundations, is another question. To that we have addressed 
ourselves. And to the difficulties expressed by some of the 
ablest thinkers on this point, his apologists will do well to 
address themselves. Dr. Hickok and his friends must not be 
too sensitive when we trace his system to pantheistic conse- 
quences. He does not hesitate to denounce modern philosophy, 
especially the prevalent religious philosophy, as ‘pantheistic.’ 

Nor is the question, it is almost trivial to say, whether God 
acts according to perfect wisdom in the creation of the worlds, 
or whether rational beings can trace the signatures of his wisdom 
in his works. » Those who read the vindications of Dr. Hickok’s 
philosophy now under review, can judge whether there is not 
abundant occasion for this remark, and whether much is not 
advanced in some of them, as‘if he were especially commis- 
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sioned to maintain this truth, as being forgotten or impugned 
by his critics or others. The whole cosmical question raised 
by Dr. Hickok is a very different one. It is whether the mind 
of man can know a priori, not merely some necessary truths or 
laws, such as we have already indicated; but that the only 
possible way in which God can produce matter is by his own 
antagonistic activities; whether such activities ‘in counteraction 
being once given, the human reason can see a priori that they 
must operate so as to produce all and singular the forms and 
properties of matter organic and inorganic, mechanical, chemi- 
cal, vegetable, animal, which now exist; that hence, God was 
shut up (not by the moral necessity of acting wisely in freedom, 
but by a physical and fatalistic impossibility of acting in any 
other way, whatever his wisdom might dictate) to the single 
alternative of creating what he has, or as he has, or not 
creating at all. This is what the vindicators of Dr. Hickok’s 
philosophy are called to defend; not that God acts wisely, and 
that we can see manifold traces of his wisdom, which who de- 
nies? And until some stronger defence of it appears than has 
yet come to light, we shall still reiterate our reprobation of 
such an attempt by mortal man; however able and ingenious, 
it is none the less perilous and presumptuous. 

Turning now to the positive issues made by our correspon- 
dent, he says: ‘Scepticism, according to Dr. Hickok, is the 
necessary result of every system of thought which confines the 
work of the intellect to its judgments and inferences.”’ ‘That 
this scepticism is inherent in all processes of the merely judging 
or inferring intellect, Dr. Hickok finds evidence in the nature 
of the process itself.” This is extraordinary language. First, 
it apparently confounds judgment and inference, as if they 
were mental processes equivalent and co-extensive. It is true 
that every inference is a judgment; but it is not true that every 
judgment is an inference, which is a judgment derived from 
another judgment. Judgments then are of two kinds—intui- 
tive, and inferential or discursive. But these two kinds of 
judgments include all possible cognitions, and grasp the omne 
scibile. Eivery mental affirmation is a judgment. How can 
anything be known except by a mental affirmation that it is, 
or that it is thus and so? If then scepticism is the ‘“ neces- 
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sary result” of intellectual operations in the form of judgments 
and inferences, where are we? Can we escape it? Can Dr. 
Hickok rescue us from it, even by the exercise of the almost 
divine prerogatives he ascribes to the reason? for can reason, 
or any other faculty, know aright with certainty, otherwise than 
by judgments, however intuitive, self-evident, and necessary 
those judgments may be? Is self-affirmation less a judgment 
than any other kind of affirmation? 

But let us attribute all this to some inexplicable confusion of 
ideas or terms which limits judgments to inferences. Let us 
assume that it is the object of the writer to maintain, as some 
passages would seem to imply, that we must have some faculty 
for judgments self-affirmed, and for grasping self-evident truths, 
which shine in their own light, without dependence on other 
truths for their proof. If so, we say again, this is nothing 
peculiar to Dr. Hickok, nor questioned nor ignored by his 
critics. But, what is of more moment, he subverts the author- 
ity of such self-evident, ultimate truths, in his very argument 
for their necessity. Jor, in reference to these ultimate con- 
victions, which we are so made that we cannot but trust them, 
whether in relation to objects of, or above, sense, he treats it 
as a fair question on the part of the sceptic, “How do we 
know that we are not so made that we must believe a lie?””— 
as a question, moreover, that cannot be fairly answered, until 
Dr. Hickok leads us up to the faculty of reason, “whose pro- 
vince it is to behold the truth by an immediate insight, and in 
its absolute and self-affirming ground.’”’ But how does this 
help us? Is not the same question just as fair at this point, 
‘‘How do we know that we are not so made as to believe a 
lie?” If the question is in place at all, it is in place here. The 
reason then must find some means of testing itself, as well as 
other faculties. It must be able to “look around and through 
itself and its objects,”’ in order to test their reality and validity. 
And to do this, Dr. Hickok finds it necessary to master the 
“subjective idea and objective law of all intelligence.” This 
is the explicative title of his Rational Psychology. To this it 
has been objected, that such an attempt must be abortive and 
suicidal. Reason, which tries all the other faculties, must be tried 
by itself, before it cai be found and validated. It is its own 
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judge. Its affirmations are either valid or invalid, in them- 
selves. If the former, it needs no testing. If the latter, it is 
an incompetent trier. The trier, it seems, needs trying. But 
he can only be tried by himself, and tried and tried, until he is 
tried out of being, certainly out of all authority. In short, if 
we are not permitted to know that our intuitions are trust- 
worthy; if we must believe that it may be that “the root of 
our nature is a lie,”’ and that consciousness “is a liar from the 
beginning,”’ the foundations of all knowledge are subverted, 
and unmitigated scepticism is in the ascendant. 

It is immaterial to us what terminology is employed to dis- 
tinguish the Intuitive from the Discursive faculty. If any 
choose to follow the German distinction, to some extent natu- 
ralized among us, through the influence of Coleridge and others, 
by which Reason is appropriated exclusively to denote the 
Intuitive, and Understanding the Discursive power, we shall 
not take the trouble to contend with them. But whether Rea- 
son, in the language of our correspondent, “has a standard by 
which it can measure all things which come within its appre- 
hension, and determine whether they be reasonable or not,” 
(pp. 8738-4) is another question. Here we have joined issue 
with Dr. Hickok. We hold that there is much that we can 
apprehend, but never can comprehend, @. e., measure by the 
standard of our own reason, in the realms of Creation, Provi- 
dence, and Redemption. Any other view is intolerably ration- 
alistic, and hostile to faith, humility, and reverence. Still 
loftier exhibitions of the prerogative of Reason, crop out in 
the writings of Drs. Lewis and Hickok. 

But it is, it is alleged, one of the great aims and achieve- 
ments of Dr. Hickok’s philosophy, to validate our cognition of 
an external world, left doubtful, it seems, until established 
by his a priort demonstrations through the reason. All that 
we can know by the senses, it appears, ‘is the presence of cer- 
tain affections which certain bodies have produced; and thus 
all that we can derive by inference from the senses, is, that the 
body which caused the affection has force.’’ This is, for sub- 
stance, the account which all these writers give of the cogni- 
tion of external objects through the senses. All that we know 
immediately, say they, is certain affections or impressions in 
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our own sensibility. But these are clearly subjective. All 
that we know of any objective reality is by inference from 
these subjective sensations. On this hypothesis, Dr. Hickok’s 
Rational Psychology proceeds, asserting the necessity, and 
making the attempt, to compass, by @ priort demonstrations, 
what the senses themselves can never reach—a real and certain 
outer world. This ignores or denies the distinction between 
the primary and secondary qualities of matter, so long empha- 
sised by the soundest philosophers as true in itself, and vital to 
a valid doctrine of external perception, while it has been almost 
universally impugned or confounded by Sceptics, Idealists, and 
Materialists. 

The Primary qualities are those which are inherent in body 
as space-filling substance, 7. e., as having extension and solidity. 
These are known immediately, especially by the touch and 
muscular energy, as objective and inherent in the body, and 
not as any mere subjective affections of our own organism. As 
has been unanswerably demonstrated, we have through these 
senses as decisive a conviction of an external non-ego as of an 
ego, and that the evidence for one is as strong as for the other. 
If consciousness is not to be trusted in the one case, neither is 
it in the other. The foundations of all knowledge and faith 
are subverted, and the blankest scepticism supervenes. 

The Secondary qualities, on the other hand, into which this 
school resolve the Primary, are mere powers of producing con- 
scious affections in our organism, occult in themselves, and 
unrealized until they interact with our organs, and evince their 
effects in the affections they thus produce. Of this sort are 
the odorous, sonorous, sapid, and, within certain limits, the 
visible qualities of bodies. The immediate knowledge thus 
given, (with a possible qualification in regard to sight,) is wholly 
subjective, limited to our own sensations. Consequently, if all 
the qualities of matter are secondary, it is impossible for us 
ever to gain a knowledge of it. Immediate knowledge of it is 
impossible; and by what conceivable process can we know it, 
unless immediately? Is it said that we can refer these sub- 
jective affections to it as their cause? But how is this possible, 
unless it be first known immediately, through its primary 
qualities? That we always, in our waking moments, do thus 
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immediately know external body, or substance having extension 
and solidity distinct from ourselves, is undeniable. The earth 
on which we stand, or the chair in which we sit, is ever known 
immediately and intuitively as a somewhat extended, solid, and 
other than ourselves. Knowing thus the existence of external 
objects by their primary qualities, we can attribute the second- 
ary qualities to them by inference; because, whenever they are 
present, given ‘‘affections” are produced within us; e. g., the 
sensation of sweetness on the presence of the rose, of a certain 
sound on the striking of a bell. But, unless bodies were first 
cognized immediately, by their primary qualities, they could 
never be known through the secondary—not even by any 
a priori demonstration, such as Dr. Hickok attempts. Such 
demonstration may show us the possibility that body may be— 
it never can prove that body is. Body can be known as 
existent only through the senses. If not proved to exist thus, 
then it cannot be proved to exist at all. How does our corres- 
pondent reach it? How does he show that we “know the per- 
ceived object is separate from the perceiving mind?” Our 
readers have doubtless noticed his answer on page 877. His 
criterion is that while many objects which the mind perceives 
are its own subjective exercises, those ‘“‘ which come and go 
quite independent of the mind, and which it cannot change, 
either as to the time or manner of their appearance, evidently 
have an agency, and thus a being of their own, separate from 
the mind which perceives them.” 

We are afraid that this criterion of externality, said to be 
furnished by the reason to make up for the incertitude and in- 
sufficiency of sense, will not stand. How is it with the aches 
and pains and pleasures, resulting from morbid or healthful 
conditions of the body, the alternate heat and cold induced by 
fever—the uncontrollable and immedicable anguish of the 
hypochondriac? Do not they, and much else which it is need- 
less to specify, “come and go quite independently of the 
mind’? This mode of founding perception on the a priort de- 
monstrations of the reason, after invalidating the certainty of 
it, in its own normal acts through its appropriate and God- 
given organs, is, and must be, a failure. It overthrows all 
certain evidence of an external world, and leaves the field 
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clear for idealism and scepticism—and this none the less, how- 
ever contrary may have been the intent of the author.* 

And this is all the more so, in view of the analysis of the 
inferences from our subjective affections as to their external 
causes, offered by Dr. Hickok’s philosophy, to which we have 
before adverted. ‘All that we can derive, by inference, from 
the senses is, that the body which has caused the affection has 
force.’”’ ‘“‘ Matter can be nothing but force.” We ask, first, on 
this theory, how do we know the existence of any “body” or 
““matter’’ whatsoever? We know or infer ‘“‘force,”’ it seems, 
operating somehow and from somewhere, upon us. But do we, 
or can we, know any particular body from which such force 
proceeds? How do we know that this force may not be the 
activity of some spirit? This question, however, is more than 
needless, when addressed to advocates of Dr. Hickok’s philoso- 
phy. For the very core, the punctum saliens of this philoso- 
phy is, not only that matter is force and can be nothing else, 
that there can be no substance supporting and underlying this 
force, which is not itself force,t but this foree is and must be 
the action of a spirit, even the Infinite and Eternal Spirit. Says 
our correspondent : 

“But what is force? Dr. Hickok answers that it is ac- 
tion and re-action. This, he claims, will fill its whole con- 
ception. But if this be true, the origin of force, and mode of 
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* The following logical development into Nihilism of such germinant pre- 
mises we copy from Hamilton’s edition of Reid, p. 129. 

“The sum total is this. There is absolutely nothing permanent either with- 
out me or within me, but only an unceasing change. I know absolutely 
nothing of any existence, not even of my own. I myself know nothing and am 
nothing. Images (Bilder) there are; they constitute all that apparently exists, 
and what they know of themselves is after the manner of images; images that 
pass and vanish without there being aught to witness their transition: that 
consist in the fact of the image of the images, without significance and without 
anaim. I myself am one of these images: nay, I am not even thus much, but 
only a confused image of images. All reality is converted into a marvellous 
dream without a life to dream of, and without a mind to dream; into a dream 
made up of only a dream itself. Perception is a dream; thought, the source of 
all the existence and all the reality which Iimagine to myself of my existence, 
of my power, of my destination—is the dream of that dream.” 

+ See page 381. We leave to others the task of reconciling this with what is 
said of substance on page 877. 
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its origination, are at once revealed. For whence can action 
come but from spirit, to which activity purely and essentially 
belongs. Spirit, therefore, must be older than matter and its 
author. But not every spirit—not the finite can create. They 
are already limited. Only the Absolute Spirit can make his 
act re-act upon itself, and thus produce a force which is truly 
his creation.” Pp. 381, 382. 

This is precisely what we have charged upon Dr. Hickok’s 
philosophy; that it really resolves matter into a mere act of 
God; and denies it to be an enduring product of such action, 
which is yet distinct from it: that it is thus, with regard to 
matter or the physical world, inevitably pantheistic. More- 
over, we have said that we see no necessity for resolving mat- 
ter into mere divine acts which is not equally urgent with refer- 
ence to spirit. Thus absolute Pantheism emerges. The main 
premise of this argument is reaffirmed by our correspondent. 
We have seen no serious attempt to invalidate the reasoning 
and conclusion from it. 

Dr. Hickok, according to our correspondent, argues the pos- 
sibility of a connection between mind and matter, and so of a 
knowledge of the latter by the former, because spirit is essen- 
tially self-active, while matter “is divine action and reaction, 
z. @., force; and so can be the work (7. ¢., act) of spirit. This 
explanation itself needs explaining. Is not the power of know- 
ing at all an ultimate self-evident fact, so plain that nothing 
can be plainer by which to explain it? And does not this 
theory explain all matter into a mere act of spirit, 2. ¢., virtu- 
ally spiritualize it? This attempt to explain how mind can 
know matter, is impracticable and absurd. Many of the old 
metaphysicians assumed the impossibility of an immediate 
knowledge of matter, because, as they said, the two were sepa- 
rated from each other by “the whole diameter of being.” 
Hence they devised theories of mediate perception, through 
representative images, species, &c. to bridge over the chasm— 
all which logically issued in idealism. Dr. Hickok tries to 
overpass it, by resolving matter into an act of spirit, and there- 
fore intelligible to spirit. But really, is it easier to explain 
how we can cognize an act of spirit, than solid and extended 
substance, which is other than a spiritual act? Is not either 
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sort of cognition ultimate and simple, and incapable of analysis 
or explication into simpler elements? And is it any desirable 
achievement in philosophy to attempt to solve the insoluble, 
and develope, in the solution, the germs of idealism and pan- 
theism ? 

As to the claim, that no process is scientific which explains 
phenomena and facts by reference to broader facts, or laws of 
higher generality, that as yet have no explanation but the 
creative will of God; or which falls short of an ultimate expla- 
nation by necessary laws; this virtually takes out of the realm 
of philosophy everything but the formal sciences of mathe- 
matics, logic, and metaphysics—which per se give no content 
of actual existence; and except such portions of the material 
sciences as are found empirically to furnish any conditions to 
which mathematical, or logical, or metaphysical principles are 
applicable. It is to deny that inductive science proper is 
science. For our part, we deem that process scientific which 
refers facts and phenomena to laws, and laws of less to those 
of greater generality. Ifthe only explanation of such laws be 
the creative will of Infinite Wisdom, whose ways are unsearch- 
able, this does not destroy the scientific character of the pro- 
cess, however any may stigmatize it as introducing a “deity 
(ex machina),” or as ‘enlarging the field of our ignorance.” 
This last is the least of our troubles. In one sense, this is the 
end of all true philosophy. Dr. Hickok and his philosophical 
friends will do well to “‘enlarge the field of their’ acknow- 
ledged “ignorance” in matters too high, alike for us, for them, 
and for mortal man. No knowledge is more edifying than the 
knowledge of our own ignorance, or of the necessary limits of 
our knowledge. Quite enough of modern philosophical specu- 
lation has been too long in its sophomoric stage. ‘Let no 
man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise.” 
1 Cor. iii. 18. 


The Articles of Drs. Hickok and Lewis. 


As has been already implied, many of the more significant 
points in these articles have been sufficiently ventilated in the 
preceding comments. They have, however, each some idiosyn- 
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cratic features, from which the contribution of our correspon- 
dent is happily exempt, and which demand a little notice. We 
will first summarily bring to view some leading doctrines of 
Dr. Hickok’s philosophy, against which our review of his 
Rational Psychology, in our No. for October last, was directed. 
And, since the allegations and arguments of that article were 
sufficiently telling, to bring him and his coadjutor out in essays 
designed to parry them, we will very briefly indicate the way 
in which they have done the work essayed, and the conclusion 
to which we are thus inevitably driven. 

Dr. Hickok begins with denying all immediate perceptions 
of outward things, and with denying the universal testimony of 
consciousness for such a perception. He holds that the mind 
is conscious only of its own sensations, which are wholly men- 
tal. ‘‘ The whole process,”’ he declares, “is a thinking in judg- 
ments discursively, and not a percewing of objects intuitively.” 
(Empirical Psychology, p. 180.) We are conscious of a sensa- 
tion; but sense cannot tell whence it comes, nor reach an outer 
world. The mind first yudges that the sensation has an out- 
ward cause. Secondly, it yudges that that cause is material. 
Thirdly, the mind forms an image of that outward cause, of 
which no form or resemblance has reached the mind from with- 
out. Fourthly, the mind judges that the mental image is lke 
the outward object. But, plainly, a judgment of resemblance 
cannot be formed unless the mind first knows the object resem- 
bled. On Dr. Hickok’s scheme, we can never know an out- 
ward object, unless we know.it before we know it; which is 
impossible and absurd. He therefore gives an idea of All 
Intelligence in which all intelligence is impossible. 

But while he denies all immediate perception of outward 
things, he fully admits that the denial is contrary to the neces- 
sary convictions of consciousness in all mankind. He main- 
tains that the demonstration of reason is full, sound, and clear; 
that all such immediate knowledge of outward things in con- 
sciousness is impossible. ‘And now,” he demands, ‘where 
are we, aS intelligent beings? Consciousness contradicts rea- 
son; the reason belies consciousness’ —‘‘ they openly and flatly 
contradict each other.” ‘The nature of man as intelligent 
stands out a self-contradiction.” ‘All ground for knowledge 
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in any way is self-annihilated. The truth of our intellectual 
nature is falsehood, and there remains nothing other than to 
doubt universally.” 

To this statement of the problem, and to Dr. Hickok’s mode 
of solving it, we brought an array of objections, which wrought 
wide conviction, and Dr. Hickok has deemed himself called to 
answer in the American Theological Review. 

And what does he respond? Of all the adverse reviews he 
affirms that “it is most pitifully and painfully manifest that 
their authors were utterly incompetent to enter into the method 
or the meaning of the works;” and their objections are “ but 
sorry blunders of their own ignorance;” and especially that 
the review in our October number “manifests throughout that 
the writer of it has an entire want of discernment of the philo- 
sophical distinctions between the phenomena and things in 
themselves, the being and the becoming:” that it is “ unin- 
structed criticism;”’ and then “‘ the most lamentable part of the 
matter is, that very extensively the ductile minds of coming 
labourers are passing on to their responsible life-mission under 
the like negative instructions and positive perversions.’ Dr. 
Hickok affirms that ‘‘the speculation pursued in the Psychology 
is often misconceived,” but ‘‘more often entirely beyond the 
apprehension” of the reviewer. He admits that the only prac- 
ticable answer would be to point out the items in which the 
Psychology has been misunderstood or misrepresented; but for 
this he says ‘there is not sufficient inducement ;”’ and he makes 
no attempt to specify a solitary particular in which his works 
have been misrepresented or misunderstood, nor does he attempt 
in any way to meet a solitary position or objection of the 
reviewer. Manifestly much disturbed, and feeling the neces- 
sity of some answer, he avoids all particulars, waives all speci- 
fications, and contents himself with general declarations of the 
ignorance and incompetence of the reviewer; who, he says, may 
suppose his mistakes ‘‘to be the fault of the work itself in its 
obscure thinking and expression, but surely,’ adds Dr. Hickok, 
“if it were too obscure for his apprehension, he was not bound 
to study it, nor to review it; certainly was not bound to review 
it till he had intelligently studied it.” Has Dr. Hickok, then, 
attained such a position in the philosophical world, that he 
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may thus, ex cathedra, dispose of all arguments and objections 
against his philosophy, by simply alleging the ignorance and 
incompetence of those who make them, and that too, without 
deigning to specify a solitary point in which that error or 
incompetence appears? Are we to suppose that Dr. Hickok 
really fancies himself to have attained this high distinction and 
prerogative in philosophy, so that he may allege ignorance and 
perversions, by wholesale, with no attempt to specify the least 
particular? or is it more reasonable and more charitable to 
conclude that he was driven to assume this magisterial and 
supercilious attitude from the consciousness that no other reply 
could be given? 

After giving an outline of the common history of ancient 
philosophy, Dr. Hickok earnestly maintains that all modern 
philosophy but his own, is Atheistic or Pantheistic; that even 
our theology, on the principles received from Edwards, denies 
all freedom and proper responsibility to man, and, in its philo- 
sophic principles, ignores and rejects the God which its faith 
blindly assumes; so that in future conflicts the victory must be 
with the followers of Compté, and not with our theology. 
This is truly a sad case, with nothing to relieve it but the 
philosophy of Dr. Hickok, which our theologians find it so hard 
to understand, and which, when they misconceive it, Dr. 
Hickok will not condescend to explain, nor to tell where the 
misunderstanding lies. This atheism and pantheism in prin- 
ciple, which, it is alleged, now underlie all our theology, 
Dr. Hickok says, ‘‘in the fullest meaning and closest applica- 
tion is the prevalent philosophy.”* Without the aid of his 


* The very slender pretext on which Dr. Hickok brings this charge against 
our current Christian philosophy is, that it defines freedom to be the power of 
doing ‘‘as the being pleases.”—Amer. Theol. Review for April, p. 216. This, 
he contends, fetters liberty, or substitutes for it a causal necessity which is 
destructive of it. Without stopping to inquire how pertinent all this is to 
any issue that has been raised in this controversy, we ask, where it puts 
Dr. Hickok’s system? Says our correspondent, ‘‘Dr. Hickok evidently does 
not think it irreverent to speak of the Deity as controlled by principles.” 
‘‘He is and must be eternally so controlled.” Now he is thus controlled, 
agreeably, or contrary to, his own pleasure. There is no escape from this 
alternative, unless in an unconscious pantheistic absolute. If the former, then 
Dr. Hickok’s system is in precisely the same plight as the prevalent Christian 
philosophy. He is, on his own showing, a Pantheist. On the latter hypothesis, 
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_ Rational Psychology, which the reviewer, ‘‘in his blindness,” 
has been “holding up to misguided derision and reproach,” 

and which constitutes “the very defences and support of” our 
‘“creed’’—without adopting this very Rational Psychology, he 
holds that our adoption of this creed can be “nothing but 
unreasoning credulity.” Alas for the Christian world, that till 
Dr. Hickok arose, their belief in God and Christ, and in all 
the doctrines which constitute the “‘creed’”’ of the Church, was 
“nothing but an unreasoning credulity!” 

This blindness of the Christian world Dr. Hickok charges to 
the antinomy of using the logical understanding instead of the 
reason. Is it not possible that Dr. Hickok has mistaken the 
prevalent philosophy, and that other men have, and use the 
reason as well as himself? He has certainly mistaken and 
misrepresented our review of October last on this point. He 
says of the reviewer, “To him all objects are just what and 
just as the senses give to us, and all investigation of them can 
attain to nothing other than that which the logical faculty can 
make out of them.” 

Now why does Dr. Hickok use such language? He had 
the review before him, expressly and emphatically affirming 
the contrary, in these words: ‘“‘We fully admit that man is 
rational. He is able to discern in objects of sense more than 
sense reveals, and what can be yielded by no mere analysis of 
the object of sense. He can discern wisdom, thought, benefi- 
cence; and know spirit, not in its substance, nor as having 
properties in common with matter. In design he sees a de- 
signer—not contained in the thing designed—a creator ‘under- 
stood’—not contained—yet ‘clearly seen’ from the things that 
are made.” . 

Dr. Hickok may comfort himself in this matter; he has not 
only made this very strange mistake concerning his reviewer, 
but the prevalent philosophy, from the times of Reid, Buffier, 
Beattie, Edwards, and even before—the “‘ prevalent philosophy”’ 


it is still worse for him; for then God is controlled by principles of eternal 
necessity, against his own choice and pleasure. He is bound in chains of 
adamantine fate, or of a blind, insensate law of pantheistic development. 
This attempt, therefore, to divert attention from the crushing objections to his 
own philosophy, instead of answering them, is not only weak, it is suicidal. 
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of all Christendom, as well as of the mathematicians, has been 
entirely familiar with the intuitions of reason beyond those of 
sense. 

But let us notice for a moment the reply of Professor Lewis. 
Dr. Hickok very properly questioned the reason itself, when he 
allowed reason to question sense and consciousness. He re- 
fused to assume the possibility of such a faculty as reason, but 
began by admitting ‘“‘a drawn battle’? between reason and con- 
sciousness, and then by inquiring “which, or whether either, 
be true.” Professor Lewis begins with an entirely different 
sort of philosophy. He not only assumes that reason is infal- 
lible, but that it is not a human or created “faculty,’’—is 
eternal, truly divine, bringing with it “‘a priori knowledge,” 
‘ideas that lie in the soul ready for use,’ and that “‘come with 
it from that supernatural and pre-existent sphere, in which the 
human spirit, so far as it is rational, had-its supernal origin. 
Though physically, sentiently, individually, born in time, it 
shares in the universal reason, and breathes the higher life of 
the eternal and uncreated world.’ By the “universal reason” 
he can mean, in this connection, none other than the eternal 
wisdom of God. If man’s reason is thus divine, it shares in 
the Godhead. Professor Lewis adds, ‘‘To know God at all, 
implies a divine faculty.” He speaks of ‘divine reason,” and 
“divine thoughts” in man; and of our having lost or misused 
the “light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.”” What can this mean, unless that reason in man is 
the Logos which was incarnate in Christ, and by which every 
man possessed of reason, is, so far, God manifest in the 
flesh ?* 

The scheme of Professor Lewis, therefore, differs fundamen- 
tally from that of Dr. Hickok, in that while Dr. Hickok begins 
by doubting the existence and the possibility of reason, Pro- 
fessor Lewis not only assumes such a faculty, but assumes that 
it is eternal and truly divine, and comes furnished with a priort 
knowledge from its pre-existent sphere. If we admit the 
assumption of Professor Lewis, it does not follow that Dr. 


* Dr. Hickok at times uses language on this subject scarcely less qualified. 
‘«‘ Reason,” he says, ‘can be conceived no otherwise than as a verity which 
fills eternity and immensity !”—Rational Cosmology, p. 89. 
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Hickok can establish the being and validity of a faculty of 
reason, and reach an outer world, when he has once removed 
from under him every ground and possibility of certain know- 
ledge, by declaring the falsity of consciousness, and the doubt- 
fulness, and perhaps the impossibility of reason itself. 

What the doctrine of the Trinity can have to do with the 
question at issue, unless, perhaps, it may be to show that Dr. 
Hickok’s a priort knowledge of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion is valid, it is hard to tell. But Professor Lewis does not 
omit to give us his own views of the Trinity. He tells us that 
the only ground ‘“‘on which a true Trinitarianism can be long 
maintained,” is that which regards the Trinity as consisting in 
the Father and two of his attributes, ‘‘one the Wisdom, and 
another the Love of the Father.’’ This is not the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Professor Lewis defends Idealism, cites an ‘‘old Gipsey”’ as 
a true philosopher, because he doubted the existence both of 
the world and of himself. But the defence of idealism is no 
defence of Dr. Hickok’s philosophy. Dr. Hickok, so far from 
being an idealist, gives, or attempts to give, an ontological 
demonstration against idealism; while Professor Lewis not only 
lingers still in company with the ‘old Gipsey,’’ but quotes 
Scripture to prove that the objects of sense are—not merely 
transient and changing—but that they have no real existence; 
while all things that are real are “above the world of sense for 
evermore.” If, therefore, Professor Lewis believes the Bible 
as he interprets it, then where is it? 

Professor Lewis maintains with much warmth that Idealism 
has had pious advocates, as pious as the advocates of any 
opposite scheme. Be it so; that does not affect the question 
whether Dr. Hickok’s scheme is rational and true, or whether 
it is self-destructive—and whether every scheme must not be 
self-destructive, which begins by doubting all our faculties, and 
by attempting to prove everything; thus requiring proof of 
the proof, and then proof of the proof of the proof, and so on 
for ever. 

Professor Lewis denies that consciousness gives any testi- 
mony at all concerning an outer world: Dr. Hickok affirms 
that the testimony of consciousness in all men is for an imme- 
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diate knowledge in consciousness of an outer world, but that 
its testimony is false or unreliable. 

Suppose the insinuations of Professor Lewis against the 
manner and motive of the reviewer were all true; suppose the 
reviewer had, “for a certain purpose,” got “under the wing of 
Princeton,” while his “vocabulary makes it easy to determine 
his theological origin; suppose he really did believe, as Pro- 
fessor Lewis insinuates, in the “power of contrary choice;” 
suppose he had really set forth ‘“‘a great deal of pious non- 
sense,’ and held, as Professor Lewis represents him, that “if 
God should command us to hate one another, then malevolence 
would be right instead of love, deceit would be holy, instead of 
truth,” (although the reviewer said nothing of the kind, nor 
anything from which anything of the kind could be gathered 
by any inference, however remote; but the representation of 
Professor Lewis is purely gratuitous, without the slightest 
foundation of any kind)—suppose the reviewer had held all 
this—would it have weighed at all on the questions at issue— 
whether Dr. Hickok’s Rational Psychology really labours under 
the objections which are alleged, and which, if sustained, 
entirely invalidate the whole scheme? In every case Professor 
Lewis and Dr. Hickok evade the true issue. They make no 
attempt to meet or to invalidate the positions of the reviewer, 
nor to show that they are inconclusive. They had every 
inducement and every opportunity to show this; would they 
have utterly failed even to make the attempt, would they have 
confined themselves to other issues of their own making, and 
have dealt so profusely in insinuations and inuendoes, and re- 
sorted to allegations of ignorance and incompetence, had they 
not been conscious that their cause admitted no better defence? 

How are the formidable allegations which roused Dr. Hickok 
and his friends from their silence, met by platitudes, however 
learned or lofty, on irrelevant issues, or by a volley of con- 
temptuous and acrimonious epithets? Dr. Hickok, in his poor- 
ly concealed acerbity, denounces the review as “‘argumentum 
ab ignorantia ad ignorantiam,” without doing the favour to 
point out and prove the instances of alleged ignorance. We 
can afford to be more liberal towards him, and enlighten him 
somewhat as to the nature of the ignorance displayed in his 
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vindication. It is, as we have shown, deformed throughout 
by that most fatal of fallacies, irrelevant conclusion,—IGno- 
RATIO ELENCHI. 


Art. III.—Sancti Aurehiit Augustinit Hipponensis Episcopt 
Opera Omnia; Tomis XI. comprehensa; a Theologis Lova- 
niensibus, Opera Manuscriptorum Codicum ab innumeris 
mendis expurgata, et eruditis ubique Censuris ilustrata. 
Lugduni: Sumptibus Joannis Rudisson. Cum permissu Su- 
periorum. MDCLXIV. 

From the latter part of the third century to the former part of 

the fifth, there was a gradual but manifest decay of vital godli- 

ness. And although, during this period, God had tried his 
church both by judgments and mercies—first, in the terrible 
fires of the Diocletian persecution, and secondly, by the happy 
revolution under Constantine—still, the growing evil had not 
been effectually cured, or scarcely arrested. The declension 
continued and increased; dead forms and unprofitable disputes 
were substituted for piety and godliness; and it became pain- 
fully evident that true spiritual religion must ere long disap- 
pear, unless God should interpose by his Spirit, and revive his 
work. But at this critical juncture, God did graciously inter- 
pose, his work was revived, and spiritual religion again flour- 
ished, at least in one part of the Roman empire. The princi- 
pal instrument in this precious awakening—the results of which 
continue even to our own times—was the celebrated Augustine, 

Bishop of Hippo. Let us pause for an hour, and consider the 

life, character, works, and end of this great and good man.* 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, (now Bona, in Northern Africa,) 

was born at Tagasta, a city of Numidia, A. D. 854. His 
father, Patricius, though nominally a catechumen, was no bet- 
ter than a heathen, until near the close of life. His mother, 


* A brief sketch of the Life of Augustine was written soon after his death, 
by Possidonius, Bishop of Calama. A more extended biography was written 
by Cornelius Lancillatus Belga, an Augustinian eremite. Both these memoirs 
are contained in the first volume of the works before us. 
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Monica, was an eminently devoted Christian, and exerted a 
strong and saving influence over both her husband and her son. 
Of the course of life which she pursued with her husband, 
Augustine has informed us in his Confessions. ‘After her 
marriage with my father Patricius, she endeavoured to win him 
over to thy service, by the amiableness of her manners; and 
patiently bore the injuries of his unfaithfulness. His temper 
was passionate, but his spirit was benevolent. She knew how 
to bear with him when angry, by a perfect silence and compo- 
sure; and when she saw him cool, would meekly expostulate 
with him. She bore him on her heart in continual and earnest 
prayer. At length, in the extremity of life, she gained her 
husband unto thee, and he died in the faith of Christ.”’ 

Patricius died in middle life, and left his son, at the age of 
seventeen, to the care of his mother. And most watchfully 
and faithfully did she care for him. Wherever he went, 
whether as a scholar or a teacher, she was sure to be near him; 
he was the object of much entreaty and of many prayers; and 
after a sore trial of some sixteen years from the death of his 
father, the blessing came. When she saw her son a decided 
Christian, she felt that the main object of her life was gained. 
She was now ready to depart, and in a few weeks she was sum- 
moned home. In all Christian antiquity, we have not a more 
eminent instance than is here presented of conjugal and mater- 
nal faithfulness. The great Augustine is to be classed with the 
large number of eminent Christians, who have owed, not their 
usefulness only, but their salvation, to the influence of a pious 
mother. 

While Augustine was yet a child, he was dangerously ill, 
and through fear of death, implored that he might be baptized. 
His parents had hitherto neglected this duty, under the impres- 
sion that, as sins committed after baptism were next to unpar- 
donable, it was more prudent to delay. But now, when they 
saw their son apparently dying, they were in haste to have the 
ordinance administered. But his disorder taking a more fa- 
yourable turn, his baptism, for the same reason, was again 
deferred. In his Confessions, Augustine refers to this circum- 
stance, and expresses his opinion in regard to the then prevail- 
ing practice of delay. ‘‘ Was the delay of my baptism for my 
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benefit? What is the cause that we hear every where such 
language as this: Let him do what he will, he is not yet bap- 
tized. How much better it had been for me, had I, in early 
life, been initiated into the fold of Christ?” By deferring bap- 
tism until late in life, under the impression that it washed away 
all previous sin, a license was given to the unbaptized to prac- 
tise every kind of wickedness. 

Although the parents of Augustine were in but moderate cir- 
cumstances, they spared no expense in affording him the best 
means of education. The rudiments of grammar he studied at 
Tagasta; after which he was sent to school at Madaura, where 
he remained several years. He disliked Greek, and the 
exact sciences, but was fond of the poets, of literature, and 
oratory. At the age of sixteen he was taken from Madaura, 
and spent a year in idleness at Tagasta. Here, his lively, 
social disposition exposed him to many temptations, and he 
fell into some of the grosser forms of vice. At the age of 
seventeen, he was sent to Carthage to study rhetoric, where he 
remained two years. It was during his stay at Carthage that 
his father died. 

At this period, he received benefit from the study of Cicero’s 
Hortensius. It broke in upon his course of vicious indulgence, 
and inspired him with the love of wisdom. He felt that he was 
degrading himself, by living as a mere sensualist. He must 
rise above such base, grovelling practices, and become a philo- 
sopher, a wise man. Under this impression, he looked into the 
Holy Scriptures, but did not relish them, and was easily led 
into the mazes of Manicheism. The advocates of this error put 
forth the most lofty pretensions to wisdom, and claimed to be 
the greatest lovers of truth. ‘They were always talking,” 
says Augustine, “of the truth, the truth, and yet formed the 
most absurd opinions of the works of nature, on which subjects 
the heathen philosophers far excelled them. They seduced 
me, partly by their subtle and captious questions as to the ori- 
gin of evil, and partly by their blasphemies against the Old 
Testament saints.” 

At the age of nineteen, Augustine left Carthage and came to 
Tagasta, where he taught grammar and rhetoric, and frequent- 
ed the courts. He remained here some five or six years. ‘All 
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this while,” says he, “(my mother was praying for me, being 
more solicitous on account of the death and ruin of my soul, than 
other parents are for. the death of the body. About this time, 
she was favoured with a dream, by which she was much com- 
forted. She appeared to herself to be standing on a plank, 
surrounded by dark waters, when a friendly looking person 
came to her, and asked her the cause of her afflictions. She 
told him that they were chiefly on my account; when he told 
her to be of good cheer, saying, Ere long your son will be stand- 
ing on the same plank with you.” 

At the age of twenty-five, Augustine returned to Carthage, 
where he taught rhetoric with much applause for several years. 
It was during the latter part of his residence here, that he 
became disgusted with Manicheism; and the means which 
God employed to deliver him from the error, were very remark- 
able. A celebrated Manichee, by the name of Faustus, was 
coming to Carthage, who was expected to clear up all doubts, 
and do much for the advancement of the doctrine. ‘On his 
arrival,” says Augustine, “I found him an agreeable speaker, 
who could deliver his fancies in a persuasive manner. But 
by this time I had learned that style and manner, however 
desirable, were no substitute for truth. On conversing with 
Faustus, he acknowledged his ignorance of all philosophy. 
Grammar alone, with some Ciceronian and classic furniture, 
made up his stock of knowledge, and supplied him with that 
copiousness and elegance of diction for which he was distin- 
guished. My hope of discovering truth was now at anend. I 
remained still, by profession, a Manichee, because I despaired 
of succeeding better in any other way. That same Faustus, 
who had been the snare of death to so many, was the first, 
under God, to relax my fetters, though contrary to his own 
intention.” 

Augustine was now in his twenty-ninth year, and owing to 
some ill-treatment which he had received from his scholars, he 
resolved to exchange Carthage for Rome. The plan was dis- 
approved of by his mother; but he contrived to steal away 
from her, and made his voyage into Italy. Arrived at Rome, 
he was attacked with fever, and brought near to death; but he 
recovered from it, through the influence chiefly, as he after- 
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wards thought, of his mother’s prayers. He opened a school 
at Rome, and had many scholars; but as they refused to make 
him the compensation they had promised,.he sent them away. 

Just at this time, a request came to Rome for a teacher of 
rhetoric to be sent to Milan. Through the influence of his 
Manichean friends, Augustine was recommended, and repaired 
to that city—at that time the residence of the Emperor. The 
celebrated Ambrose was Bishop of Milan, and Augustine called 
on him. ‘He received me,”’ says Augustine, “like a father; 
and I conceived an affection for him, not as a teacher of the 
truth, which I had no thought of discovering in the church, but 
as a kind and agreeable friend. I studiously attended his Lec- 
tures, but only to criticise his rhetoric, and see whether fame 
had done justice to him as an orator. As I had now despaired 
of finding my way to God, I concerned not myself about the 
sentiments of Ambrose, but only with his manner and _ lan- 
guage. 

“Still, the ideas which I strove to neglect, forced themselves 
upon my mind, and I was gradually brought to listen to the 
bishop’s doctrine. I found reason to rebuke myself for the 
hasty conclusions I had formed as to the perfectly indefensible 
claims of the law and the prophets. A number of difficulties 
which the Manichees had started in respect to them, found an easy 
solution in the expositions of Ambrose. The possibility of find- 
ing truth in the church of Christ was forced upon me, and I 
began to consider by what arguments I might convict Mani- 
cheism of falsehood.”’ 

It should have been enough to convince a thoughtful man, 
like Augustine, of the falsehood of Manicheism, that it ex- 
erted no favourable influence upon the character. He still 
lived, as he had done for years, in the practice of some of the 
grossest sins, and still fancied himself, as to his higher nature, 
perfectly pure; charging the entire blame of the evils he per- 
petrated upon a lower nature which sinned in him. His pride, 
he tells us, was highly gratified with this conception. 

The difficulties which rose at this time in the mind of Augus- 
tine, and stood in the way of his conversion were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The low estimation which he had been led to entertain of 
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the Old Testament, and of the characters of some of the holy 
men whose names are there celebrated. 

2. The difficulty which he found in conceiving of God as a 
purely spiritual being. He often complains of this as an 
obstacle which he could not overcome. ‘When I thought of 
thee, my God, I conceived of thee as corporeal, though of the 
most exquisite subtilty. What was wholly immaterial appeared 
to me as nothing. Could I have formed an idea of a purely 
spiritual substance, the whole fabric of Manicheism had been 
overturned ; but I could not.’”’ In one place, he tells us that 
he had been accustomed to think of God “as an immense lucid 
body, of which himself was a fragment.” 

3. His want of entuttive certainty, or. strict demonstration, in 
regard to the reality of divine things. ‘My former mistakes 
and blamable rashness rendered me now exceedingly sceptical, 
and I wanted the fullest intuitive evidence. By faith, indeed, 
I might have been healed; but, having been treated by a bad 
physician, I now dreaded a good one. By simply believing, I 
could be cured; yet, through fear of believing false things, I 
was inclined to reject that which was true.” 

4, Another difficulty in the way of Augustine’s conversion 
lay in the vexed question as to the origin of evil. The 
Manichees accounted for this on the supposition of two ruling 
principles in the universe, the good and the bad; and corres- 
ponding to these, two opposite natures in every human being. 
But, rejecting this supposition, and embracing the doctrine of 
one God, all holy and pure, how is evil to be accounted for? 
This question perplexed the mind of Augustine, as it did all 
the philosophers of ancient time. 

5. Yet another difficulty in the way of his conversion, grew 
out of the views which he had been led to entertain of Christ. 
Like most of the Gnostics of the second century, he regarded 
Christ as a mere spectre, a phantom, having no real body of 
flesh and blood. “Thine only begotten Son appeared to me as 
the most lucid part of thyself, sent forth for our salvation. I 
concluded that such a nature could not be born of the Virgin 
Mary without partaking of human flesh, which I felt sure must 
pollute it. Hence arose my fantastic ideas of Jesus, so destruc- 
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tive of all picty. For how could a fantastic, phantom-like 
death, such as I believed Christ’s to be, deliver my soul ?” 

Such were some of the doctrinal errors in which Augustine 
had been steeping himself for years, during his connection with 
the Manichees; and they now remained in his mind to trouble 
him. They rose up there like towers and bastions, to resist 
the entrance of gospel truth. 

But these all gave way, one after another, under the faithful 
ministrations of Ambrose, and the more powerful teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, so that at length there remained but a single 
obstacle in the way of his entering the kingdom of Christ; and 
that was his long-indulged and easily besetting sin of unchas- 
tity. The manner in which he grappled with this, and over- 
came it, and thus entered the kingdom of heaven as it were by 
violence, must be given in his own words. 

‘‘In the agitation of my spirit, I retired into the garden, 
knowing how evil I was, but ignorant of the good thou hadst in 
store for me. With vehement indignation I rebuked my sinful 
spirit, because it would not give up itself to God. I found 
that I wanted a will. Still was I restrained, and thou wast 
urgent upon me with severe mercy. My old mistresses shook 
my vesture of flesh, and whispered, ‘Are we to part? and for- 
ever? Canst thou then live without us?’ On the other hand, 
appeared the chaste dignity of Continence: ‘Canst thou not,’ 
said she, ‘perform what many of both sexes have performed, 
not in themselves indeed, but in the strength of the Lord? 
Cast thyself upon him; fear not; he will not suffer thee to 
fall.’ Such was my internal controversy. When deep medita- 
tion had collected all my misery into the view of my heart, a 
great storm arose, producing a large shower of tears. To give 
it vent, I rose up hastily from my friend Alypius, who was 
sitting near. The sound of my voice was stifled with weeping, 
and he remained motionless in the same place. I prostrated 
myself under a fig-tree, and, with flowing tears, I spoke to this 
effect: How long, Lord, wilt thou be angry? forever? Remem- 
ber not my old iniquities. How long shall I persist in saying, 
To-morrow? Why should not this hour put an end to my 
slavery? As I thus spake and wept in the bitterness of my 
soul, I seemed to hear a yoice saying unto me: Take up and 
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read! take up and read! I took up the Epistles of Paul, 
which I had by me, and read the following passage, which first 
struck my eyes: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ Nor did I choose to read any- 
thing more. Immediately, the struggle was ended, and my 
doubts were gone. I closed the book, and, with a tranquil 
countenance, gave it to my friend. With a serenity and com- 
posure suitable to his character, he went with me to my mother, 
who now triumphed in the abundant answers to her prayers. 
Thus didst thou turn her mourning into joy.” 

After his conversion, Augustine closed his school as soon as 
practicable, became a catechumen, and retired into the country, 
enjoying, with Alypius, the sedulous and affectionate care of 
his mother. He was baptised by Ambrose, at Easter, in the 
year 387, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

Shortly after this, Augustine and his mother went to Rome, 
intending to return into their own country. While waiting at 
Ostia for a vessel to take them into Africa, this best of mothers 
fell sick and died. She had lived to see the desire of her 
heart accomplished in the conversion and baptism of her son. 
She was now ready to depart, and the summons came. She 
was buried at Ostia, where a small chapel still marks the place 
of her sepulture. 

Having performed the last sad offices for his mother, accord- 
ing to her desire, in a land of strangers, (for she said: ‘No 
place is far from my God; and I do not fear that he will not 
find me in the resurrection,”) Augustine pursued his voyage 
into Africa, where he lived in retirement, upon his own estate, 
at Tagasta, for almost three years. Yet he was not idle here, 
but spent the most of his time in studying the word of God, in 
meditation and prayer, and in directing inquirers, who flocked 
to him, in the way to heaven. At length, he was invited to 
Hippo by a person of quality, who wished to place himself 
under his instructions. Valerius was at this time bishop of 
Hippo; a man of great piety, but advanced in life, and scarcely 
able to preach to the people on account of his ignorance of 
their language. 
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At the urgent request of the congregation, Augustine was 
ordained a presbyter under Valerius, and was allowed to 
preach in presence of the bishop. Two years later, A. D. 
393, he became colleague bishop with Valerius, and, on the 
death of the latter, took upon himself the sole care of the 
church. From this time forth, Hippo continued to be the 
scene of his pastoral labours, (for, in a higher sense, his field 
was the world,) until the day of his death. 

One of the first things which Augustine attempted, after his 
ordination, was the establishment of what he called a convent, 
but what was more properly a theological school. Here many 
ministers, and not a few bishops, received their professional 
education. Some of these established schools on the same 
pattern, through which the theology and religion of Augustine 
were widely diffused. It is to this point that the order of 
Augustine monks trace their origin,—an order which continued 
to the time of the Reformation. Luther, both before and after 
his conversion, was an Augustinian friar. It was by means of 
his pupils, not less than by his own personal labours, that 
Augustine contributed to that general revival of evangelical 
religion which marked his age. 

In addition to his labours as teacher and pastor, the pen of 
Augustine was almost continually occupied in explaining, 
enforcing, and defending God’s holy truth. He wrote upon 
most of the great doctrines of the gospel. He also treated 
the subject practically, solving difficult questions, cases of con- 
science, and guiding earnest inquirers in the way to heaven. 
More than all, he was a spiritual, experimental teacher, who 
entered into the very essence of religion, as one who knew its 
reality and had felt its power. A considerable library of doc- 
trinal, practical, and experimental theology might be gathered 
from the writings of Augustine. 

At the same time, he felt that he was set for the defence of 
the gospel; and he engaged in frequent and earnest contro- 
versy with those who perverted and opposed it. Acquainted 
as he was with the pernicious principles and practices of the 
Manichees, he regarded himself as particularly called upon to 
deal with them,—to undeceive them, if possible, and lead them 
to the knowledge of the truth. Some of his earliest efforts, in 
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the way of controversy, were with his old friends and asso- 
ciates, the Manichees. He wrote also against the Jews, showing 
them, from their own Scriptures, that the Mosaic law was to be 
superseded by the gospel, and that, if they rejected it, the 
Gentiles were to come in and take their place. He encountered 
also the Arians, who, though comparatively suppressed in the 
Roman empire, were flourishing among the Goths and Vandals, 
- and were threatening, in the approaching subversion of Rome, 
to subvert also the religion of Christ. He attacked the Pris- 
cillianists, the last remnant of the old Gnostic heresy, and 
also the errors of Montanus and of Origen. 

The Donatist controversy was peculiarly African. It related 
not so much to the doctrines of religion, as to a question of 
ecclesiastical order and government. Had Cecilian, or had 
he not, been rightfully ordained bishop of Carthage? The 
Donatists answered this question in the negative, and insisted 
that all who adhered to Cacilian, and consented to be under 
his jurisdiction, had virtually shut themselves out from the 
privileges of the church. They had no authorized ministers, 
or gospel ordinances, and were to be regarded as heathen men 
and publicans. A question such as this, set forth and urged 
by serious, earnest men, might be expected to produce a great 
excitement in Africa; and so it did. It was impossible for 
Augustine to keep clear of the strife; nor did he attempt it. 
He wrote largely against the Donatists, and exerted all his 
influence to restore the better part of them to the fellowship 
of the church, and to suppress the remainder. He has been 
charged with aiming at their suppression by means of the civil 
power; and perhaps he did so. We shall not undertake to 
justify all that he may have said and written on the subject. 
But then it must be remembered that large bodies of professed 
Donatists were most outrageous disturbers of the peace. They 
wandered about with arms in their hands, plundering, distress- 
ing, and destroying all that opposed them. It was right that 
such men should feel the weight of the civil arm; and Augus- 
tine may well have used his influence with the government for 
their suppression. 

But the most important of the controversies in which 
Augustine felt himself called upon to engage, was that with 
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Pelagius. The Pelagian controversy commenced at Carthage, 
about the year 412; but the public mind had been preparing 
for it for a long period. There had not been for centuries 
entire unanimity in the church on the important subjects of 
depravity and grace, the Eastern bishops holding these doc- 
trines more loosely and indeterminately than the Western. 
Origen, in particular, whose influence in the Hast was very 
great, had leaned so strongly to the side of free-will, as almost 
to forget that, without the aids of omnipotent grace, the human 
will had been under the bondage of sin forever. 

Pelagius was an inhabitant of Britain; but, as the ancient 
British church—that which existed before the Saxon inva- 
sion—received its teachers from the Hast, he seems to have 
been early indoctrinated in the oriental peculiarities. The 
natural temperament of Pelagius, and the course of life which 
he pursued, tended also to favour the views which he enter- 
tained. Instead of the turbulent, fiery spirit of Augustine, 
his natural disposition was mild and amiable; and, instead of 
mixing with the stormy world, and engaging in the fierce con- 
flicts of life, he had been accustomed only to the retirement 
and the exercises of the cloister. Of course, he hardly knew, 
in his own experience, what it was to grapple with strong 
passion, or to feel the indomitable power of sin. 

Of the particulars of the early life of Pelagius, we know 
but little. He never aspired to the clerical office, but was a 
monk and a layman to the day of his death. He visited the 
monasteries in different parts of the empire, previous to the 
disclosure of his heretical opinions, and was everywhere 
esteemed, not only for his intelligence, but for the excellence 
of his moral character. Such is the testimony which Augus- 
tine gives of him, and it is confirmed by a variety of other 
evidence. Accordingly, it was with great reluctance, and 
under the most solemn convictions of duty, that Augustine 
came into conflict with him. 

As to the real sentiments of Pelagius, there has been little 
or no dispute. He held that the sin of Adam affected only 
himself. It exerted no direct injurious influence upon the 
natural state and character of his posterity. Men come into 
the world as innocent as Adam in Paradise,—as innocent as they 
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would have been, if he had never sinned. They are not only 
free from sin, but have no natural proneness or tendency to 
sin; so that the sin which is in the world may all be traced to 
bad examples, to injurious moral influences, to external tempta- 
tions, and not to any inherent or inherited corruption. Pela- 
gius held that perfection in the present life is no difficult or 
very uncommon attainment. Many persons have been perfect; 
and not a few, he said, have been more than perfect. They 
have done more than the moral law requires. This was par- 
ticularly the case with the more rigid and abstemious of the 
monks, who voluntarily subjected themselves to great austeri- 
ties and privations. Pelagius had much to say respecting our 
need of divine grace, and our obligations to God for bestowing 
it; but by divine grace, he understood only divine instructions, 
outward means and influences, and never a divine influence 
exerted directly upon the heart, exciting it to the exercise and 
practice of holiness. 

How early Pelagius came to entertain opinions such as these, 
it is impossible now to ascertain. It is certain that he did not 
divulge them until late in life, and then not openly, but with 
the utmost precaution. It was his custom to start queries 
respecting the doctrines of the church, and these, not as having 
originated with himself, but with others. 

Near the beginning of the fifth century, we find Pelagius at 
Rome, where he was engaged in writing a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. Among those who were here converted 
to his views, was a distinguished young advocate, by name 
Celestius. Celestius was much younger than Pelagius, and 
much more bold and decided in the expression of his opinions. 
He was a native of Ireland, and, ever after his acquaintance 
with Pelagius, was his devoted follower and friend. 

When Rome was taken by the Goths, about the year 410, 
great numbers fled into Africa, and among the rest, Pelagius 
and Celestius. Augustine met them once or twice at Carthage; 
but nothing material passed between them. Pelagius soon 
retired from Africa, and passed through Egypt into Palestine, 
leaving Celestius at Carthage. 

It was during the stay of Celestius at Carthage that the 
Pelagian controversy may be said to have commenced. Celes- 
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tius wished to become a presbyter in the church, and proposed 
himself as a candidate for ordination. As he laboured under 
some suspicion as to the soundness of his faith, he was brought 
before a synod at Carthage, and Paulinus, a deacon of the 
church at Milan, appeared as his accuser. Six heretical 
propositions were charged upon him, all growing out of the 
first and leading one, viz., that ‘‘the sin of Adam injured only 
himself, and not his posterity.” The answers of Celestius 
were evasive and unsatisfactory, and he was excluded from the 
fellowship of the church. 

Meanwhile, Pelagius had arrived in Palestine, where the 
tone of feeling on these subjects was very different from that 
prevailing in North Africa, and where some of the leading 
ecclesiastics were not unwilling to receive him. There was 
one, however, with whom he could find no favour. This was 
the monk Jerome—a petulant, ill-natured man, but the most 
distinguished biblical scholar of his age. Jerome was now 
residing at Bethlehem, surrounded by pupils and flatterers 
of both sexes, and pursuing with diligence the study of the 
Bible. Defective as was his character in some respects, 
Jerome seems to have correctly apprehended the natural state 
and character of man, and his need of the gracious influences 
of the Holy Spirit in order to salvation. Of course, he could 
not endure the theology of Pelagius; and it was through his 
influence thatthe latter was brought before a synod at 
Jerusalem. 

It would lead us too far from our subject to trace minutely 
the course of the Pelagian controversy for the next few 
months. In the synod at Jerusalem, as the fathers could 
agree upon nothing else, they concluded to refer the case to 
the arbitrament of Innocent, bishop of Rome. In a subse- 
quent council, held at Diospolis, Pelagius was acquitted, and 
recognised as a faithful member of the church. 

As, by the decision of the first council, the matter was to 
come before the bishop of Rome, both parties now undertook 
to justify themselves to him, and prepare his mind for a 
favourable issue. Three letters were addressed to him by the 
North African church, in which Augustine and his brethren 
accused Pelagius of maintaining free-will in a way that 
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excluded grace—at least in the proper, Christian sense of the 
term. In connection with these letters, they also sent to 
Innocent one of Pelagius’s books, in which they had marked 
several passages for his consideration. 

Pelagius and Celestius sought also to justify themselves to 
the Roman bishop. Pelagius wrote him a long letter, in which 
he defended himself against the charges of his adversaries. 
At the same time, he sent on a confession of faith, setting 
forth his orthodoxy, more especially on points not connected 
with the controversy. 

Innocent received the communications from the North 
African church before the letter and creed of Pelagius reached 
him, and seems to have been sincerely inclined to the Augus- 
tinian views. But before a formal decision could be made, he. 
was removed by death. 

He was succeeded by Zosimus, whose doctrinal predilections 
were quite different from those of his predecessor. He favoured 
the Pelagians; and when his opinions came to be known, it 
was found that a strong party at Rome entertained the same 
views. It was under these favourable circumstances that 
Celestius himself arrived at Rome. He had several interviews 
with Zosimus, in which he endeavoured to persuade him that 
the matters in dispute touched no important point of doctrine ; 
that they were questions of mere speculative controversy, 
relating to the propagation of sin, and the origin of souls, 
about which philosophers and Christians had always been 
allowed to differ. He insisted that both himself and Pelagius 
held firmly to the doctrines of free-will and grace, and that 
the differences of opinion concerning the nature of divine 
grace and the mode of its operation belonged only to the 
schools. 

These explanations were enough to satisfy Zosimus. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote to the North African bishops, charging 
them with having decided the matter too hastily, and giving 
the most unequivocal testimony to the orthodoxy of Pelagius 
and Celestius. Of Pelagius’s letter, he said: ‘‘ How surprised 
and rejoiced were all the pious men who heard it! Scarcely 
could some of them refrain from tears, to find that one so 
thoroughly orthodox had been made the object of so much 
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suspicion. There was hardly a passage in the letter in which 
grace, or the divine assistance, was not mentioned.” He 
sternly rebuked the African bishops for their too great zeal 
and officiousness in this matter, and entreated them, in the 
name and authority of the apostolic see, that they would 
restrain their curiosity, and submit their reason to the decision 
of the Bible and the church. 

It will be readily supposed that Augustine and his brother 
bishops would not sit down very submissively under such a 
rebuke. They were conscious of understanding the matter 
much better than the new-made bishop of Rome; and the time 
had not come when his letters carried with them any special 
spiritual terrors. They returned him a respectful answer; 
but, without waiting for his more formal decision, they imme- 
diately summoned a council at Carthage, before which all the 
points in controversy were thoroughly examined, and Pelagian- 
ism was decidedly condemned. In their result, this council set 
forth the corruption of human nature through the sin of Adam; 
they exposed the shifts and evasions of the Pelagians in their 
use of the term grace; they represented grace as an inward 
communication of the divine life, from which alone all good 
actions spring. In opposition to those who said that grace only 
renders the performance of duty more easy, they quoted the 
express language of Christ, “‘ Without me, ye can do nothing.” 
At the same time, it is not unlikely that they interceded with 
the civil powers, to exert their authority in the case, and restore 
peace to the church. At any rate, from the year 418 and 
onwards, there appeared several imperial rescripts, couched in 
a style more theological than political, condemning Pelagius 
and his adherents. 

Against such an influence, the infallible bishop of Rome 
could not long maintain his ground. He summoned Celestius 
to appear before him, and submit to another examination; but 
the heretic, foreseeing the result, hastily left the city. Upon 
this, Zosimus issued another letter, in which (in express con- 
tradiction of his former views) he pronounced the condemnation 
of Pelagius and Celestius. He adopted in full the decisions of 
the late Council of Carthage, and declared himself, on the 
doctrines of depravity and grace, to accord entirely with the 
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views of the North African church. By the authority of the 
Emperor, this letter of Zosimus was circulated through the 
whole Western church; and all bishops were required to give 
their assent to it. Those who refused (and there were some 
such) were driven from their churches and deposed. 

We have said that Celestius fled from Rome, previous to the 
condemnation of his opinions by Zosimus. We next hear of 
him at Constantinople, where he was opposed by Atticus, the 
bishop, and was again condemned. Pelagius, who had remained 
all this while in Palestine, complained of the treatment he had 
received, and, by ambiguous statements and evasive answers, 
continued to impose upon those around him. It was under 
these circumstances that Augustine wrote his treatise “on 
Original Sin, and the Grace of Christ,’ which opened the 
eyes of many as to the real nature and importance of the 
subjects in dispute. 

About the year 420, Celestius appeared again at Rome; but 
he was not allowed to remain. The probability is, that both 
he and Pelagius retired into Britain, and spent the remainder 
of their lives in obscurity. We hear little or nothing concern- 
ing either of them afterwards. 

The Pelagian controversy, however, did not .cease when its 
original promoters retired from the scene. It was carried on 
by the adherents of Pelagius, and more especially by Julian, 
the deposed bishop of Hclanum. He was a young man of 
much spirit and self-confidence, who had lost his office on 
account of his adherence to the Pelagian doctrines. He re- 
presented himself as the little David, who was to fight against 
the Goliath of Hippo; and he proposed to decide the contest 
by single combat, while the rest of the church should be at 
peace. But in reply to his boastings, Augustine asked: ‘‘ Who 
promised you a single combat with me? Where, when, was the 
promise made? Who were present? Who the arbiters? Far 
be it from me to assume to myself, in the general church, what 
you are not ashamed to do among the Pelagians. I am one of 
the many, who refute your profane novelties as best we can.” 

Finding no encouragement in the West, Julian passed over 
to Constantinople and the East, hoping to ingratiate himself 
with Theodore of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, Nestorius, and the 
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other distinguished ecclesiastics of Asia. But here again he 
was disappointed; for, though his views harmonized, in some 
points, with those of the individuals who have been named, in 
others there was a direct repugnance; and that same Council 
of Ephesus which condemned Nestorius, A. D. 431, condemned 
also the Pelagians. A doctrine which repudiated the fall of 
man, and set aside the necessity of sanctifying grace, could 
gain no favour in the church. 

Still, there was a pretty large class of Christians in the 
Western church, who, as they could not accept the system of 
Pelagius on the one hand, so neither could they embrace the 
doctrines of Augustine on the other. They sought to compro- 
mise the matter, to split the difference, and between the two to 
construct a theory, which should be more nearly in accordance 
with the truth than either. Hence the origin of what has 
been called Semi-Pelagianism. 

The principal advocate and supporter of this doctrine, in the 
ancient church, was John Cassian. He was a Scythian monk, 
who came from the country bordering on the Black Sea, and, 
after many travels in the Hast, settled at length at Marseilles, 
where he was the founder of a famous cloister. It is likely 
that his Eastern education had prepared him to disrelish the 
doctrine of Augustine, and he early appeared in the number of 
those who took exceptions to it. Still, he was unwilling to go 
the whole length of Pelagianism. He recognised the universal 
corruption of human nature, in consequence of the first trans- 
gression, and also the necessity of grace and of justification, 
but held that the bestowment of grace is always conditioned on 
the free self-determination of the human will. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, he taught that in some cases, though 
not in all, grace is prevenient. . ‘The question,” he says, ‘has 
been much discussed, whether free-will depends upon grace, or 
grace upon free-will; but this question does not admit of an 
answer which will apply to all cases. In some instances, the 
first incitements to goodness are from the grace of God; in 
others, they are from the will of the individual, which divine 
grace meets, supports, and strengthens, till renovation and 
recovery are secured.” As examples of the first class, Cassian 
cites Matthew the publican, and Saul of Tarsus. As instances 
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of the last, he mentions Zaccheus and the thief on the cross, 
whose craving spirits, taking the kingdom of heaven by vio- 
lence, anticipated the call of prevenient grace. : 

Thus taught Cassian, in the fifth century; and his doctrine 
found great acceptance with many of the Gallic monks and 
bishops. There were others, however, who clung to the entire 
system of Augustine, and who regarded the new explications 
as heretical and dangerous. Foremost among these, was Pros- 
per, of Aquitaine, and Hilary, bishop of Arles. These men 
addressed a letter to Augustine, who was yet alive, informing 
him of the recent movement among the monks, and begging 
that he would again appear in defence of assailed and perverted 
truth. 

In answer to this request, Augustine wrote his two books 
‘ton the Predestination of the Saints,’’ and on “the Grace of 
Perseverance.” In these works, which are characterized by 
great moderation, he gives Cassian and his followers credit for 
all the truth which their system contains; while at the same 
time he wonders that they should represent divine grace as in 
any cases depending on human merit. He reaffirms all that he 
had ever said as to the sovereignty of divine grace, and uncon- 
ditional election, and shows that these doctrines—though liable, 
like all others, to be perverted and abused—were not to be 
ignored or kept back. With the necessary precautions and 
explanations, they should be proclaimed. 

These works of Augustine, however able and convincing in 
themselves, seem to have had but little effect upon those for 
whose special benefit they were prepared. The Semi-Pelagians 
continued to teach and write as before; and Augustine, for- 
bearing to prolong the controversy, suffered it to pass over into 
the hands of Prosper and Hilary. 

At length a synod was held in the south of France—the 
very seat and focus of the Semi-Pelagian errors—in which 
these doctrines were formally condemned, and the system of 
Augustine, so far as relates to depravity and grace, was fully 
approved. This decision was reaffirmed by a subsequent 
council, and afterwards by the Roman bishop, Boniface II. 
The pontiff, in his letter, describes the followers of Cassian as 
‘‘offshoots from Pelagianism, who refused to acknowledge grace 
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as the cause of faith, and considered that to be a work of cor- 
rupted nature, which could only be a work of Christ.” 

We have dwelt, it may be, too long on Augustine’s contro- 
versy with the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, and yet, possibly, 
not too long, when it is considered that this was no other than 
a struggle for spiritual, evangelical religion, against those who 
impugned it, and were labouring to subvert it. How much 
the world is indebted to the labours of Augustine in this pro- 
tracted controversy, no human thought can estimate. It can 
be known only in the revelations of the final day. 

From this point, however, we:must proceed more cursorily in 
accomplishing what remains of the task before us. Of the 
particular doctrines of Augustine, little more need be said, as 
there never has been, nor can there be, any dispute respecting 
them. As we have seen already, he taught the natural and 
total corruption of man, connecting it with the first sin of 
Adam, and considering it as somehow propagated to the race. 
He taught the necessity and the efficacy of divine grace, not 
only to carry forward, but to commence the work of recovery 
in the depraved heart of man. There was nothing good in 
that heart naturally, and never would be, unless God by his 
grace interposed to excite it. Hence, predestination with him 
was not conditioned upon foreseen holiness, but was a predesti- 
nation to holiness and consequent salvation—“ predestined to be 
conformed to the image of his Son.” Rom. viii. 29. Still, 
Augustine’s predestination did not run into fatality, or lead to 
a denial of the responsible agency of man. “God can so 
influence men,”’ he said, “that being awakened, drawn, touched, 
and enlightened, they will follow, without any resistance to the 
grace operating upon their will. God calls in a way which is 
so befitting, that the subject is drawn by him who calls, and yet 
follows with freedom.” 

It should be remarked, however, that Augustine did not come 
into the belief of the foregoing system of doctrines at once. 
He was led along, chiefly through the study of Paul’s Epistles, 
and the teachings of the Holy Spirit, to the full discovery and 
adoption of the system of Paul, and to the earnest inculcation 
of it in all after life. For several years after his conversion, 
he held to the self-determining power of the will, and believed 
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that the influences of divine grace, without which none could 
be saved, ‘“‘were conditioned on the subjective bent of the 
will.” A little later, his views on the subject were modified, 
and he represents recovering grace as conditioned upon faith. 
““As man can perform nothing good before his renewal, so he 
can merit nothing. Grace precedes all desert. Still, there is 
nothing arbitrary on the part of God, when he gives to some, 
and withholds from others, that grace by which they obtain 
salvation; since men obtain this grace by faith, and faith is the 
work of man.” 

It is certain that a mind like Augustine’s could not long 
rest in views such as these. He soon came to see and to say, 
that “‘the desert of faith does not precede God’s mercy, but 
presupposes it; since faith itself is one of the gifts of grace.” 
And thus he came to the conclusion—for he could come to no 
other—that the reason why God rescues some, rather than 
others, from that destruction into which all had plunged them- 
selves, lies in the incomprehensible counsels of his own will. 
At the same time, he insists that ‘the justice of God cannot 
be impeached, although the exercise and range of it may sur- 
pass the measure of our knowledge. In the affairs of this 
world, he cannot be accused of injustice, who, according to his 
pleasure, remits the debts of one man, while he requires pay- 
ment from another.”’ 

It happened to Augustine, as it has often done to other 
master-spirits of the times in which they live, that his disciples 
did not understand his peculiar doctrines so well as he did, and 
failed to exhibit them with the same caution and care. One of 
his dissertations having been circulated among the monks of 
Adrumentum, produced great excitement in the minds of these 
recluses. There were those among them who said, “Of what 
use are all doctrines and precepts? Human efforts can avail 
nothing. It is God that worketh in us to will and todo. Nor 
is it right to reproach or punish those who fall into error and 
commit sin; for it is not their fault that they act thus. With- 
out grace, they cannot do otherwise; nor can they do aught to 
merit grace.” , 

Augustine, having heard of these disturbances, addressed to 
the monks two books; in one of which he more fully unfolded 
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his doctrine concerning the relation of grace to free-will; while 
in the other, he more distinctly explained that doctrine in its 
practical bearings, and with reference to the consequences 
which had been drawn from it. Whether he succeeded in satis- 
fying the monks, we cannot say. As much as this, however, is 
certain, that the views of Augustine, as they lay in his own 
mind, offered no obstruction to the exercise of free-will, and 
presented no hindrance or discouragement in the way of a 
faithful discharge of duty. 

It is frequently said that Augustine was led to adopt his 
peculiar opinions on the subjects of predestination and grace, in 
consequence of his controversy with Pelagius. But the truth 
is, he was led into the controversy with Pelagius in consequence 
of his holding and revering these sentiments. He learned 
them, as we have before remarked, in the Bible and in his own 
conscious experience. He was taught them by the Holy Ghost; 
and it may be clearly shown that he came to the knowledge 
and profession of them at least ten years previous to the Pela- 
gian controversy. This controversy commenced in the year 
412; whereas Augustine had waded through all the prelimina- 
ries in the progress of his opinions, and become settled in his 
theological views as early as the year 897. 

Of the works of Augustine we have spoken at some length 
already. They were first collected and published by Possido- 
nius, bishop of Calama, a pupil of Augustine, the same who 
wrote his life. But the best editions, in later times, are those 
of Erasmus, of the Louvaine theologians, and of the Bene- 
dictines. The one before us is the Louvaine edition, published 
at Lyons, in eleven volumes folio, in 1664. The Benedictine 
edition has the same number of volumes, and (with some slight 
difference of arrangement) is much the same thing. It was 
first published at Paris and Antwerp, near the close of the 
seventeenth century, and again at Paris, in twenty-two half 
volumes, in 1836-9. 

The first volume, in the Louvaine edition, contains Augus- 
tine’s Retractions, his Confessions, and some eighteen other 
treatises, all written previous to his ordination, of which our 
space does not allow us to give so much as the titles. 

The Retractions of Augustine are no other than a critique 
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upon his own writings. Some of his followers would scarcely 
admit that he could be in error; but he made no such preten- 
sions himself. He rejoiced in the belief that he had made 
some progress in the truth, and was not ashamed to expose, 
near the close of life, what he regarded as his earlier errors. 

The Confessions of Augustine—from which we have quoted 
freely in making out the foregoing sketch of his life—have been 
the most popular of all his works. They are at once an auto- 
biography, a prayer, and in many parts almost a poem. In 
them, the writer sets forth, not so much his outward circum- 
stances, as his internal experience, his inner life—his opinions, 
his feelings, his purposes, his prejudices, his errors, his tempta- 
tions, and (without sparing himself at all) his sins; also the 
manner in which he was recovered from sin. The work is 
divided into thirteen books, the last three of which, however, 
have nothing to do with his personal history. The long popu- 
larity of this confessional, devotional narrative, sufficiently 
attests its character and its power. It has been translated into 
all the languages of Christendom, and by Catholics and Pro- 
testants is classed with the choicest memorials of piety. It 
meets a common want of humanity, and will be for ages to 
come, what it has been in ages past, a manual for the penitent, 
and a guide for the inquiring soul. It has been imitated by 
different writers, but never successfully. 

The second volume of the works of Augustine contains his 
Letters—in all, two hundred and seventy—addressed to empe- 
rors and nobles, to doctors and bishops, to synods and councils, 
to missionaries, heretics, and humble inquirers in all parts of 
the world. Some of them are short, and of little value; but 
others are full treatises on important points of faith and disci- 
pline, drawn out to a very considerable length. In none of his 
writings does Augustine appear to better advantage than in his 
epistolary correspondence; for here his inmost heart speaks 
out, showing incontestably, not only his deep piety, but his 
charity, his clemency, his moderation, his guileless honesty, 
and his anxious concern for the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, and the welfare of his fellow-men. 

The third and fourth volumes of the works before us contain 
the Commentaries of Augustine, and his other writings upon 
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the Scriptures. Of these, the practical and devotional parts 
are the most valuable. As a critical interpreter, he can never 
sustain a high rank, and that for two reasons. In the first 
place, he was not deeply versed in the original languages of 
the Scriptures. And then he adopted, to some extent, the 
allegorical method of interpretation, which was as fashionable 
in his time, as it is unfashionable in ours. 

The Editors have prefaced Augustine’s writings on the 
Scriptures by his treatise de Doctrina Christiana; which 
means, not a work on Christian doctrine, but rather on Chris- 
tian education. It consists of four books, the first three of 
which treat of the interpretation of Scripture, and the acqui- 
sition of scriptural knowledge; while the fourth relates to the 
art of preaching, or the communication of that knowledge to 
others. This fourth book was translated, not many years ago, 
by Mr. Oliver A. Taylor, then of Andover, and published in 
the Biblical Repository.* It is a rare production, and is 
spoken of by Mr. Taylor as the only tract on Homiletics which 
had come down to us from the ancient church. ' 

In the fifth volume of Augustine’s works, we have his Dis- 
courses—more than seven hundred in all—which were taken 
down from his lips, and prepared for publication. They can 
hardly be called sermons, in the modern acceptation of the 
term. They are arguments, exhortations, impromptu addresses, 
which were delivered by him in religious meetings, and on other 
public occasions, varying in length from three minutes to an 
hour, and varying in subjects to suit the occasions which called 
them forth. In general, they are not studied performances, 
but adapted in style and manner to the popular ear.+ 

Augustine was one of those preachers whose power can never 
be estimated by their written discourses. We want to see the 
man and hear his voice, to witness the fascination of his man- 
ner and the flash of his eye. Who could form any adequate 
conception of Whitefield by the mere perusal of one of his 
printed sermons? That Augustine had great skill and power 


* See Vol. iii., First Series, p. 560. 
+ An additional volume of sermons, before unpublished, was found at Monte 
Cassino, and published at Paris in 1842. 
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as a preacher, is evident from the effects which he occasionally 
produced. Two instances of this kind he has himself recorded. 

There was a custom among the people of Casarea, in Mau- 
ritania, which had been carried to a monstrous pitch of cruelty. 
At a particular season of the year, citizens, neighbours, bro- 
thers, parents, and children, having formed themselves into 
parties, engaged for some days in battle with stones, each one 
killing whom he could. Augustine’s object was to draw off 
the people from a spectacle in which they took very great 
delight. He has not given us his discourse on this occasion. 
He tells us, however, that he availed himself, so far as he was 
able, of the grand in eloquence, and not without some success. 
After he had addressed the people for a while in this way, they 
began to speak aloud, and to applaud him. He was too well 
acquainted, however, with the human heart, to suppose that he 
had effected anything substantial, so long as they amused them- 
selves with giving him applause. He therefore proceeded in a 
different strain, and soon saw them melting into tears. He 
then concluded that a change had in reality taken place in 
them, and that the horrid custom, which had been handed down 
to them from their heathen state, would be abolished. ‘Nor 
was I,” he adds, ‘disappointed ; for it is now eight years since, 
and no attempt has yet been made to renew it.” 

As to the second instance mentioned, it seems that the 
African churches—and that at Hippo among the rest—had 
long been accustomed to celebrate the birthdays of certain 
saints, and in the end had so perverted them, that they were 
made occasions of feasting and drunkenness. And what made 
the matter more intolerable, these disgraceful celebrations were 
held in the churches. Augustine early determined to put an 
end to them, at least in his own church; and in a long letter 
to Alypius, he tells us how skilfully and faithfully he managed, 
and with what entire success. He had been for some time 
preparing his people for the change, by reading and expound- 
ing to them the most appropriate Scriptures. On the day 
preceding one of these celebrations, he told them plainly, if 
they dared to contemn the great things which had been spoken 
to them in the name of God, that God would surely visit their 
transgressions with a rod, and their iniquity with stripes, even 
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in the present life. ‘While I thus addressed them,” says he, 
‘cand made my complaints, the Spirit of God seemed to impart 
to me courage and strength, according to the magnitude and 
danger of the enterprise. I did not move their tears by mine; 
but when I had done speaking, I confess that I was unable to 
refrain. Having thus wept together for a while, with a strong 
expectation of their amendment, I brought my address to a 
close.” 

On the following day, when they were accustomed to prepare 
for the disgraceful festivity, some were inclined to murmur and 
ask: “Why now? Our fathers, who lived before us, and were 
wont to engage in these festivities, were not they Christians?” 
To these men, and to all those who sympathized with them, 
Augustine replied: “Say not, Why now, but rather, Hven now. 
Yes, now, after so long a time, break off this disgraceful prac- 
tice, and honour the holy martyrs in a manner more appropri- 
ate and edifying.” The practice, the preacher goes on to tell 
us, was effectually broken up. 

The sixth volume of Augustine contains a large number of 
short practical treatises, which may be called his miscellanies. 
We have here his answers to eighty-three questions, philoso- 
' phical, scriptural, theological, and practical. We have his 
Enchiridion, or manual of the Christian religion. We have his 
treatises on faith and works, on continency and matrimony, on 
virginity and widowhood, on lying, monkery, and patience, on 
demons and the dead—of which we can only mention the titles. 

The seventh volume is entirely occupied by the most elabo- 
rate of all the works of Augustine, and that by which (next to 
his Confessions) he is most extensively known—The City of 
God. We regret that we shall not be able to give more than 
a brief notice of this remarkable production. The capture of 
Rome by the Goths, and the subsequent plunder and miseries 
of the imperial city, had opened the mouths of the Pagans to 
blaspheme the God of heaven, and to accuse Christianity as 
the cause of the ruin of the empire. ‘The gods are angry 
that their altars are forsaken; and therefore has this destruc- 
tion come upon us.” To obviate this objection was doubtless 
Augustine's primary object in preparing this great work. It 
consists of twenty-two books. The first book is defensive. It 
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takes up and answers the objection of the Pagans in due form. 
The next four books proceed on the offensive, carrying the war 
into the enemy’s camp. Augustine here proves to the Pagans 
that while their religion prevailed, it was of no benefit to the 
human race, either socially, morally, or physically; that what 
of virtue or happiness remained to Rome under its bloody exac- 
tions, came rather in spite of it, than by its means. And as 
Paganism could do nothing for its votaries in temporal things, 
the author proceeds to show, in the next five books, that it 
could do even less in spiritual things; that as it was valueless 
in respect to the blessings of this life, it was worse than that in 
its bearing on the life to come. 

The remaining twelve books have more of a theological 
character. Some of them seem almost prophetical. Augustine 
describes the Civitatem Dei, the kingdom of Christ, as a state 
older than that founded by Romulus, wider in its conquests, 
mightier in its power, firmer in its eternal foundations, and 
more majestic in its final triumphs. He carries forward the 
history of this kingdom, under both dispensations, from the 
beginning, to the time at which he wrote; and from that point, 
proceeds to point out its issues in the coming ages, and in eter- 
nity. He gives a description of the final judgment, and of 
the everlasting miseries of the wicked, and happiness of the 
righteous, in the future world. He closes with a delightful 
view of the glories awaiting the city of God, in this life, and 
for ever. 

This work was one of great importance, not only in its 
immediate effects, but in the influence which it exerted through 
all the Middle Ages, and which it continues to exert to the 
present time. Since the revival of letters, it has been often 
published, and translated into most of the languages of Europe. 
In the language of another, “the rhythmic character of the 
work; the wave of imagination on which its narrative and its 
argument, its historic illustrations and its nice analogies, its 
sad review of follies, superstitions, and errors seem to be borne; 
the fervour of its piety, if not the glow of its prophecy; the 
changes of tone from the minor key of a funeral strain, to the 
triumphant vision of Christian victory—all justify us in class- 
ing it as among the greatest epics of the world. In the light 
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of subsequent history, it seems one long prediction of the tri- 
umphs of the cross.” 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth volumes of Augustine contain 
his controversial writings, of which so much has been said 
already. The ninth is wholly occupied with his publications 
against the Donatists, and the tenth with his more important 
works on the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian controversies. The 
eleventh volume is appropriately devoted to Appendices, Indices, 
and other helps, for the convenient consulting of the previous 
works. 

In person, Augustine is represented as tall and slender, of a 
fair complexion, with a thoughtful countenance, and a full and 
brilliant eye. In the character of his mind, he united, in a 
high degree, the cntellectual and the emotional—traits which 
are not often found conjoined in the same person. That he had 
an exuberant imagination, and an active, profound, and far- 
seeing intellect, no one conversant with his writings can doubt. 
And as little can it be doubted that he was a man of deep and 
earnest feeling. In his Confessions, particularly, his irrepres- 
sible emotions bubble up and boil over, all the way. It was 
these characteristics, combined with a devoted piety and an iron 
diligence, which made him the great reformer and pulpit orator 
of his age, and enabled him so to sound the gospel trump, that 
its echo has reverberated through all the intervening ages, to 
the present time. 

As a man, Augustine was distinguished by simplicity of 
dress and manners, temperance in eating and drinking, and 
meekness*and patience under sufferings and injuries. In some 
things, he showed a monkish self-denial, which was as congenial 
to his own age, as it is foreign to ours. Thus he was afraid to 
enjoy the pleasures of music; and was careful to have his food 
so prepared as to be distasteful to him, lest he should indulge 
himself too freely, and enjoy it too much. He was so careful 
not to speak evil of the absent, and not to encourage others in 
doing so, that he had the following distich engraven on his table: 

‘‘Far from this table be the worthless guest 
Who wounds another’s fame, though but in jest.” 

He was ever diligent in business. Not a moment of his time 

was wasted. Indeed, from the number and variety of his 
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works, it must have been so. He attended many councils, in 
which he ever took a leading part, and distinguished himself 
always in defence of sound doctrine, and the established order 
and discipline of the church. In introducing others into the 
ministry, he was careful to follow the directions of Christ, and 
to consult the wishes of those for whom pastors were to be 
provided. He was conscientiously attentive to the wants of 
the poor, and was prompt to relieve them, either from the 
revenues of the church, or the oblations of the charitable, which 
had been committed to his hands. He kept himself, says Pos- 
sidonius, who knew him well, entirely disconnected from the 
world, owned neither house nor land, sat at the same table 
with his pupils and clergy, and improved the opportunity, not 
so much for sensual indulgence, as for religious instruction and 
improvement. 

Augustine lived to see Northern Africa overrun, and his 
beloved Hippo besieged by the ruthless Vandals. In the pros- 
pect of approaching trials and sufferings, it was his daily 
prayer, either that God would deliver the city, or that he 
would give his servants grace to endure all that might be 
inflicted, or that he might himself be taken out of the world. 
In the last particular, and we hope in the two last, his prayer 
was heard. In the third month of the siege, which lasted four- 
teen months in all, Augustine was seized with a fever which 
terminated his life. He died, A. D. 429, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, and the fortieth of his ministry. During his 
last sickness, he had David’s penitential Psalms inscribed on 
the wall, where he could see them constantly; and for several 
days before he expired, he desired to be left alone as much as 
possible, that he might give himself wholly to devotion. As he 
had neither lands nor money to bequeath, he left no will. He 
gave his library to the church. 

Between Augustine and the Apostle Paul, there were some 
strong points of resemblance. Both had been virulent enemies 
of the gospel, in their younger days. Both had been arrested 
by omnipotent grace, had been deeply convinced of sin, and 
had been thoroughly renewed and changed. Both could say 
from the heart: ‘I was alive without the law once; but when 
the commandment came, sin revived, and I died. Old things 
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have passed away with me, and all things have become spiritu- 
ally new.” They resembled each other in the character of 
their minds; and after conversion, both became the heralds 
and champions of the same system of doctrines—the doctrines 
of grace. It was Paul’s vocation, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, to combat the errors of his times, and lay down a 
platform of evangelical doctrine, which can never be destroyed. 
And in a time of general declension, when these doctrines had 
been obscured, and dead formalism was rising up to take their 
place, it was Augustine’s vocation to combat the errors of his 
times, and bring back the doctrines of the great apostle to 
something like their original place and purity. 

And it was from these joint wells of salvation that the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century drew living water. Luther 
and Calvin, with their co-labourers and coadjutors, had steeped 
themselves in the theology of Augustine and of Paul, and in 
their preaching and controversies, appealed to the former 
almost as frequently as to the latter. It is thus that Augustine 
holds a middle place between the Apostles and the Reformers. 
Augustine and the Reformers sustain the wires, over which the 
electric current of truth passes down from the apostles to the 
present time. 

We would not be understood as ascribing a supernatural 
inspiration to Augustine, or as endorsing every expression or 
every sentiment which occurs in his voluminous works. Far 
from it. But we have no hesitation in saying, that probably 
no one man has lived since the days of Paul, the influence of 
whose writings upon the religious world has been so great, so 
enduring, and on the whole so happy, as those of the renowned 
Bishop of Hippo. 
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Art. 1V.—Hzamination of some Reasonings against the Unity 
of Mankind. 


In 1839 Dr. Morton published his “‘Crania Americana,” a 
description of the skulls of American Indians. These skulls 
belonged to individuals of “more than forty Indian nations,” 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the south- 
ern extremity of the continent to the northern polar circle. 
The most important ethnological conclusion which the author 
deduced from his comparisons was, that except the Esqui- 
maux, all the aborigines of America, including the northern 
tribes, with the Mexicans, Brazilians, Peruvians, and others of 
the south, belonged to one race, or had been derived from one 
common stock. It is well to bear in mind this broad and mo- 
mentous conclusion. 

In 1844 appeared the “Crania Adgyptica,” by the same 
author. In this work, from an examination of ancient and 
modern skulls of the eastern continent, he undertook to deter- 
mine other races, totally distinct from the American, as also 
from each other. 

The catalogue of skulls examined and compared in these 
works, amounting to 643 in number, was published in 1849; 
in it was given also an exhibition of their maximum, minimum, 
and mean capacity, in cubic inches, ascertained with great care. 

A little earlier, Dr. Morton had published his “ Distinctive 
Characteristics of the Aboriginal race of America.” 

These several works attracted great attention, and awakened 
a deep interest. For this there were two reasons, first, because 
they involved a vast amount of labour and study; secondly, 
because they contained a positive denial of the unity of the 
human race, and particularly of its having originated from one 
human pair. Dr. Morton’s views upon this subject were fully 
exhibited in an “‘Essay on the Varieties of the Human Spe- 
cies,” prefixed to the “Crania Americana,” which fills ninety- 
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five pages of that great folio. The startling points of this 
‘“‘Hssay’’ are reiterated in his other works, and maintained in 
his since published correspondence. Its title, viz., “ Varieties 
of the Human Species,” refers to Blumenbach’s division of the 
human family into five groups, viz: 1, Caucasian; 2, Mon- 
golian; 8, Malayan; 4, American; 5, Ethiopian; which was 
adopted by Dr. Morton, but in a different sense from that of 
the author. For whilst Blumenbach held all these groups to be 
only varieties of one race or species, Dr. Morton is careful to 
say: “I do not use it [race] to imply that all its divisions are 
derived from a single pair; on the contrary, I believe that they 
[the divisions] have originated from several, perhaps, even 
from many pairs; which were adapted, from the beginning, to 
the varied localities which they were designed to occupy.” 
Also, he took special pains to repeat this statement; and to 
refer* to the pages of his works in which he had advocated it. 
Just before his death, May 1851, he wrote: ‘ The doctrine of 
the original diversity of mankind unfolds itself to me more and 
more, with the distinctness of revelation.”’ It is due, however, 
to the memory of Dr. Morton to state that he did not under- 
stand this view to be opposed to Scripture. For he says: “I 
find no difficulty with the text of Genesis; and adds: “It (his 
conclusion) can be far more readily reconciled to the Mosaic 
annals, than some other points—astronomy, &c., for example.”’ 
He also expressed his fears lest the hostility of clergymen 
‘*‘would lead to some controversy;’’ and says, that he ‘avoided 
coming into collision’ with them. Add to this, that he died, as 
we are assured by one of his near relatives, without ever having 
avowed himself as having rejected the inspiration of the Bible, 
and we have satisfactory evidence that he would never have 
countenanced that use of his name and authority which has been 
made by some of his students and admirers, who have held up 
his works as a powerful attack upon the credibility of Divine 
revelation. For this reason, perhaps, it was that little alarm 
seemed to be awakened at the time; and, also, because the dif- 
ficulty and abstruseness of Dr. Morton’s investigations rendered 
them inaccessible and impracticable to all, except professed 


*See Am. Jour. of Science, vol. iii. p. 40; 1847. 
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ethnologists, and a few students of wealth and leisure. But 
his conclusions have since come to be maintained by others, and 
on entirely different grounds. It would seem, therefore, that 
the time has come when there is required at least a brief ex- 
amination of the reasonings through which they were reached 
by him, and have since been advocated by his followers: and, 
especially, on account of the bearing of the subject upon that 
great question which lies at the bottom of our present civil 
commotions. For it is quite certain that the new doctrines 
which would hold the black people in perpetual slavery to the 
whites, do rest at bottom upon a diversity of origin and species 
in the human race, however sincerely they may be advocated 
on other grounds, and by those who would be the last to 
admit any such diversity. The question of African slavery 
must ultimately resolve itself into one of natural history and 
ethnology. 

There is, moreover, something very imposing in these works 
of Dr. Morton, which we propose now toexamine. ‘The nature 
of his investigations; the means he employed; the novelty and 
extent of his examinations and comparisons of the skulls of the 
dead; the testimony elicited from the ‘dry bones’ of those 
whose memory had perished; and from whose living powers and 
activities no such indications had began to transpire—all is 
wonderful ! 

In order that this examination should be satisfactory, or even 
intelligible, the following table of results, derived from Dr. 
Morton’s measurements and comparisons, must here be given. 
It exhibits under the five groups of Blumenbach—which Dr. 
Morton held to include as many, or more, original and indepen- 
dent races or species—sixteen families, and twenty-five varie- 
ties, of mankind; as, also, it exhibits the capacity in cubic 
inches, of the skulls of six hundred and twenty-three individuals, 
belonging to all these varieties. The table was first published 
in 1849, in the “Crania Americana;” but as here given, with 
very slight changes in the language only, to render it more 
perspicuous, it was corrected by himself from the results of 
ten years of his subsequent studies. Thus are accounted for, 
those differences between the numbers as now printed, and 
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those of the original table, which will be obvious to all who are 
acquainted only with his first work. 


Tani, showing the size of the brain in cubic inches, as obtained from the 
measurement of 623 crania of various races and families of man. 
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The classification of the preceding table may be illustrated by 
comparison with the determinations of other writers upon this 
subject. Thus, Linnzeus and Buffon made five races or species; 
Malte-Brun, fifteen; Blumenbach, five varieties; Jaquinot, 
three species, derived from the three sons of Noah; St. Vin- 
cent, fifteen species; Luke Burke, twenty-eight intellectually 
distinct, and thirty-five physically distinct races; Desmoulins, 
sixteen species; Cuvier, three varieties; Agassiz, eight races, 
originating independently of each other in as many different 
centres, yet but one species; Lawrence, Pritchard, Bachman 
and Guyot, one species; Hunter, seven; Pickering, eleven vari- 
eties; Kant, four varieties, white, black, copper and olive; 
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other writers, three races, white, black, and red; Nott and 
Gliddon, “an indefinite number” of races having originated 
separately, of which, they think it probable, none has the pri- 
meval type, or form; and still another writer, quoted by Dr. 
Morton, has undertaken to establish at least two sub-genera. 
From these numerous and different divisions it is plain that no 
broad line of distinction between any of them can be drawn. 
For precisely in so far as they are different, they invalidate each 
other. The greater their number and differences, the less 
probable they are; and the less weight they have as arguments 
to shake the doctrine that there is but one species or stock of 
mankind. If science shall ever be capable of ascertaining 
more than one, it is evident from its present disagreement, that 
it has not yet effected it. 

It may now be in place to attempt some appreciation of cra- 
niology, as a basis of classification of the varieties of the human 
race. 

And, first, the uncertainty of the evidence it affords, is appa- 
rent from such considerations as the following. There is great 
variation in the forms of the heads in each division or variety of 
each family, as for example in those of the Germans, or Eng- 
lish, or Anglo-Americans. There are but. few dimensions 
which can be used as characters of the skull; whilst, in the 
varying forms, only the greater or less development of some of 
these can be considered; nor is there any fixed specimen for a 
standard of comparison. The extremes may be far apart, while 
the numerous means may have but a remote approximation, and 
may carry the subject to another division. We often see those 
from whose heads or skulls alone it cannot be ascertained 
whether they are English, or German, or Anglo-American. 
So also, it is admitted, that the Mongol and Malay groups are 
scarcely separable by any differences in their heads. Even 
practiced observers are at a loss to determine, from the differ- 
ences in the skulls, to which of the five groups individuals may 
have belonged. The professed phrenologists afford frequent 
examples of the same uncertainty, when, from inspection of the 
slight differences in the so-called organs, they are so frequently 
led to assign very different characteristics to the same person. 
The high and prominent cheek bones of the American Indian 
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are often seen on the Anglo-American, of a dark complexion, 
though a pure Caucasian, while the two heads differ very little 
in their general form. And we often hear the remark with 
respect to an individual, that the form of his head would place 
him in another variety, if it were not for his colour, or hair, 
or known descent. 

It was natural, therefore, for Cuvier to include the whole 
human race under three varieties, Caucasian, Mongolian, 
(embracing the Malayan and American,) and Ethiopian,—cor- 
responding to the three prominent varieties of colour in man, 
white, red, and black. It should be noticed, however, that 
colour, though the most obvious distinction, is the least impor- 
tant characteristic. For we find in the Caucasian variety, all 
colours from white, through all shades of brown, to the black 
Jews of India. The American tribes have all colours less than 
white, to copper and dark brown. The shades of the Mongo- 
lians in Asia, and of the Ethiopians in Africa, are equally 
numerous and variable. Whence it is evident that the so-called 
arguments for the separate origin of the black variety, which 
have been adduced from its colour, will not bear examination. 

Another element of uncertainty in Craniology, as left by 
Dr. Morton, and as it now stands, is the insufficiency of the 
number of skulls to sustain the vast generalizations which he 
draws from their comparison. It is true that for our own, and 
indeed for almost any country, his collection was enormous, and 
it received the highest commendations; but the actual value of 
its teachings is a very different thing; and it would naturally 
be over-estimated, as it must be conceded that it has been. 
The whole population of the globe classified in five groups, six- 

teen families, and twenty-five varieties, and these distinctly 
characterized from the outward form and capacity of the skulls 
of six hundred and twenty-three individuals—skulls, moreover, 
whose variations are confined within very narrow limits, and 
often approximating closely to each other! It is true, indeed, 
that the nationality of the skulls in Dr. Morton’s collection, 
was chiefly known from other sources; and his divisions were 
not formed from the skulls, but were simply intended to be 
sustained and verified by his Craniology. But the weakness of 
the support is too obvious. The study must be pursued to a 
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far greater extent, and a far greater amount of knowledge 
from this source must be attained, and with more caution in 
generalizing, as will be evident presently, before anything more 
than a possible value can be ascribed to the results of Crani- 
ology. 

Still another element of its uncertainty lies in the ‘propo- 
sition,” which Dr. Morton lays down in his Correspondence in 
1850—‘“ That our species had its origin, not in one, but in seve- 
ral, or in many creations; and that these diverging from their 
primitive centres, met and amalgamated in the progress of 
time, and have thus given rise to those intermediate links of 
organization, which now connect the extremes together.’’ What, 
and where are these ‘extremes’? what, and where are these 
‘intermediate links’? Is the Caucasian group one extreme? 
Where is the proof that it has not been greatly modified by 
diverging from its ‘primitive centre,” and by “amalgamation,” 
and that it has not thus lost its ‘primordial form’? If so, 
which is certainly possible, then Craniology must give us an 
entirely false result. Who shall answer from Craniology, that 
the Semitic family of Israelites, Arabs, and others, is not the 
result of amalgamations, almost illimitable in extent, which 
have entirely transformed the primordial into a very different 
form? The ultimate triumph of Craniology may be antici- 
pated with entire complacency from this point of view, to which 
Dr. Morton himself conducts us. For, if this process of amal- 
gamation between groups of separate origin be a fact, then the 
forces are in active operation which, in time, must reduce all 
skulls to one form; so that, ultimately, they will prove that 
there is but one race. Now, whilst as yet the amalgamation is 
imperfect, this science goes to sustain the conclusion, that there 
were originally many races of independent origin; but when 
the amalgamation shall be perfected, it will prove that there 
never was but one! And this latter conclusion will then be 
quite as legitimate and certain as the former is now. This 
fact of amalgamation is also inconsistent with another notion 
of Dr. Morton’s, which has since been sustained by the author- 
ity of great names, viz., that there is ‘‘an original adaptation 
of the several races to those varied circumstances of climate 
and locality, which, while congenial to the one, are destructive 
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to the other.”* If this had ever been true, Craniology, after 
sufficient amalgamation has taken place, will show it to be true 
no longer, and will prove that there never was any necessity 
for such ‘original adaptations.” Even now, man is a real 
cosmopolite, adapting himself, in the course of a few genera- 
tions, to any new habitat, as is proved abundantly by the his- 
torical migrations of nations and races; nor will he be more 
cosmopolite then than he is now. 

Yet another element of this uncertainty is the change which 
takes place in the form and capacity of the skull, under the 
influence of change of habitat, advancing civilization, and 
other causes. This is exhibited in the case of the negro 
imported into this country. The observation is not new, 
having been made by Dr. Bachmany} of the descendants of 
those Africans who were originally imported into South Caro- 
lina, that ‘whilst we perceive no change, either in colour or 
hair, we are fully satisfied that even in the maritime country of 
Carolina, there is in form, in feature, and especially in skull, a 
very striking departure from the original type.’’ Inasmuch as 
hundreds of these imported Africans, some of whom were 
tattooed in Africa, were accessible to Dr. Bachman, and his 
attainments in natural history, according to Dr. Morton him- 
self, eminently qualified him for correct observations, we may 
feel assured that the native Africans present, as he says, 
‘striking peculiarities when compared with the American-born 
negroes of unmixed blood, even when these are but three or 
four generations removed from their African forefathers.” He 
adds also, with respect to at least one African skull in Dr. 
Morton’s collection, labelled, ‘Negro, of whose history nothing 
is known,” and which was before him while writing, that if it 
“is the true African type, then our negro race in the South 
unquestionably presents a most remarkable improvement in the 
skull.” When compared with “more than fifty skulls of 
American-born negroes,” the great improvement was palpable 


* Amer. Jour. of Science, Vol. iii., p. 40. 1847. 


} The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, examined on the Princi- 
ples of Science. By John Bachman, D. D., Prof. of Natural History in the 
College of Charleston, &c. 8vo. 1850. The second edition of this work is a 
great desideratum, and is earnestly expected. 
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in all but one. Dr. Morton’s table, however, gives'a different 
result, showing the mean capacity of the skulls of American- 
born negroes to be one cubic inch less than that of the native 
Africans—a result to be explained, no doubt, by the fact, that 
of the former, but twelve skulls were compared, and of the 
latter, sixty-two. 

It should be observed here, that many authors affirm from 
their own more accurate knowledge of African tribes, that natu- 
ralists often give the general characteristics of the Ethiopian 
group as very different from what is the fact in many parts of 
Africa. Among these is Tiedeman, on the Natives of the High 
Lands of Africa, who says, “The figure of the African as com- 
monly given, must find its prototype in the Mozambique and 
Guinea Negro.” Hamilton, also, as adduced by Tiedeman, 
bears the same testimony; and Winterbottom, on the Negroes 
of the mountainous districts of Sierra Leone, represents them 
as very different in form from the usual caricatures of the Afri- 
can; and as approaching the “purest set of European fea- 
tures.’” Many other writers are quoted by Dr. Bachman to 
the same effect; and indeed any person may observe that many 
of the free blacks of the Northern States could hardly be recog- 
nised from these caricatures of their race which we find in 
books of Natural History. The same observation might be 
made also of the inhabitants of large districts at some distance 
from the equatorial regions of Africa. 

In confirmation of these statements we adduce here the testi- 
mony of careful observers who have lived in Africa; one of 
them* being an intelligent and highly educated missionary, 
who has spent twenty-five years in the vicinity of Port Natal, 
about south latitude 29°, in the south-eastern part of the con- 
tinent. He states that though the natives are an uncivilized, 
heathen, and degraded people, yet the heads and forms of the 
men, in general, compare favourably with those of the better 
and improved blacks of this country, and even with some of the 
white race. They are erect, their lower limbs well formed, 
colour varying from nearly black to the Indian brown, or brown- 
ish-red; their moral sense and feelings of right and wrong are 


*The Rev. Daniel Lindley, D.D., of South Carolina, 
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full and active; and they are easily instructed in the common 
business of life. The women, being made the labourers for the 
men, and regarded as chattels or things, are early worn out, 
and become ugly, but yet are much beloved by their children. 
The common negro characterization and descriptions and 
figures of these people, he pronounces to be caricatures, wholly 
inapplicable to the millions of them. Such was his declaration 
after an examination of the figures (caricatures) in ‘‘ The Types 
of Mankind,” by Messrs. Nott and Gliddon. ‘Too often eth- 
nologists give the extreme of the form as characteristic of the 
higher or lower race, instead of the medium, which only can be 
typical, and accurately express that of the great body of the 
people. 

Other and still more important elements of uncertainty in 
Dr. Morton’s Craniology, will appear ina closer examination of 
his table from the capacities of the skulls being taken as an 
indication of the amount of mental power. The principle which 
he assumes is that of phrenology, of which in his views of 
mental science he was a strenuous advocate, viz., that intellec- 
tual power depends, when other things, as health, constitution, 
cultivation, age, size, &c., are equal, upon the volume of the 
brain. This part of his table is the result of great labour, and 
it honours the industry and perseverance of its author. He 
saw, too, and admitted its imperfections, in the very unequal 
number of skulls belonging to the different varieties; the 
wholly inadequate number in some, and especially in the most 
important divisions. The table at best can present only loose 
approximations, not reliable conclusions. Upon closer scru- 
tiny it shows: 

1. That the greatest capacity of the skulls ranges from 114 
to 83 cubic inches; the least, from 91 to 63; and the mean, 
from 96 to 75—making a difference between the extremes 
greatest of 31, of the extremes least, 28, and of the means, 21. 
Now constant observation has long fixed upon the great differ- 
ence in the size of heads, which is apparent in those of the same 
family and neighbourhood: and hence the proportional varia- 
tions in the table may be, and probably are in most cases, due 
to such differences, and to the small number of skulls measured 
and compared. 
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2. The greatest capacity of skull in the native Africans, 99, 
is less than in only four of the twenty-five varieties, viz: Ger- 
mans, English, Peruvians, and American Indians; and it is one 
greater than the greatest in the Semitic (Arabs); two greater 
than the greatest in the Anglo-Americans, Celts (Irish) and 
Malays; three greater than in the Nilotic races, both ancient 
and modern; and five greater than in the Persians, Arminians 
and Circassians. A still stronger result, however, is given by 
the measures of Tiedeman, as expressed in his own words, 
“that the cavity of the skull of the negro in general, is not 
smaller than that of the European and other human races.” 

3. Dr. Bachman has remarked on this table, that “the largest 
African skull is 99, and the largest Irish only 97. This proves, 
indeed, that a negro skull contained more brains than the 
largest Irish skull measured; but it does not prove that the 
negro possessed more sense. Probably he had a larger frame 
than the Irishman.’”’ Other things than size must have a great 
influence, though they cannot be estimated. 

4. But the most significant result of this scrutiny is, that the 
numbers determine nothing as to the mental power, or for any 
other end of classification, of the different races, because they 
overlap each other, so as to present no definite limit. The 
higher numbers of the lower groups exceed the lower numbers 
of the higher groups. Of the German variety, e. g., the 
greatest is 114, and the least 70. Now, of all the other vari- 
eties of all the five groups, the greatest measures exceed 70; and 
indeed more than half of the least measures either equal or 
exceed it. If, now, from the measures of the brain, the lower 
half of the Germans are held to be Germans, then the higher 
half of each of the other varieties, together with the lower 
half of most of them, must also be ranked as Germans, if their 
position is to be determined by the size of the brain. It is not 
possible to avoid this conclusion; the table itself is decisive. 
For the mean of the Germans is 90; their least measure is 70; 
and the least measures of ten of the other varieties range from 
70 above 90, to 91; while the highest measures of the remain- 
ing varieties range above 70, 7. e., from 83 to 101; and of all 
but the Germans, from 83 to 105. Surely, the capacity of the 
skulls in the table shows a singular equality of brain. 
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It would seem that this must convince every one, as Dr. 
Bachman says, “of the utter futility of any attempt to divide 
the races of men into different species from the size of the 
brain.” 

There is still another source of uncertainty in the material 
employed in Dr. Morton’s table. For the skull of the male is 
admitted to be larger than that of the female.* This difference 
is not considered in the table. It leaves us in utter ignorance 
of the proportion of males to females. If this had been given, 
it would have made a material difference in the estimate of the 
numbers and means. For, although it is taught by some 
craniologists that the upper part of the skull of the female is 
more round than that of the male, yet the general opinion is, 
that the one cannot be ascertained, or certainly distinguished 
from the other. This fact greatly diminishes the value of Dr. 
Morton’s results. The smallest skull given by him is 63; and 
this is asserted to be the skull of a female Australian. It is 
obvious, moreover, that the skulls for such comparisons should 
be selected from those of mature age; although some come to 
maturity earlier than others. 

It is also certain that the proportions of the table are not 
consistent with other facts. For example, in the Teutonic 
family, if we admit the correctness of the German extremes, 
114 and 70, then in the English, the greatest, 105, is too 
small; or the least, 91, is much too large. The same is true, 
also, of the Anglo-Americans; for we know from the head of 
Daniel Webster, 122 cubic inches, and from others, that 97 is 
much too small for the greatest, and 82 is too large for the 
smallest extreme. 

But if the table exhibited only reliable results in this respect, 
yet every observer must have seen numbers of men, with rela- 
tively small heads, yet with reasoning and business powers far 


* The following table is derived from Tiedeman, by changing weight into 
numbers: 


Caucas1aAn.—Male, Greatest, 774. Female, Greatest, 397. 
ug ce Least, 827. 66 Least, 305. 
Mean of 77 skulls, : - 418. Mean of 12 skulls, 8538. 
Eruiop1an.—Male, Greatest, 543. Female, Greatest, 315. 
s Least, 316. “6 Least, 249. 


Mean of 38 skulls, - . 878. Mean of 3 skulls, 292. 
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greater than many with larger heads. A smaller brain, with 
good health, good temperament, and adequate training, is more 
desirable than a larger, or much larger one, with the reverse of 
these advantages. 

Nor should it escape our notice, that the Nilotic family of 
modern, and the Nilotic family of ancient Caucasians, exhibit 
in the table the same measures, and the same means, 80; and 
yet the ancient Egyptians wrought out those wonders which the 
more astonish both the learned and the unlearned, the more 
they become known, and which place their authors at a vast 
distance in mental power from the Fellahs, who are their 
modern representatives. Also, the greatest measure of these 
Nilotics is below that of the Celt, Arab, Malay, Peruvian, 
American (Indian,) and even of the native African. 

It is not strange, therefore, that this craniological table of 
Dr. Morton should have proved unsatisfactory to other inquirers 
into the same subject, and even to his best friends. Thus Dr. 
J. C. Nott, one of his warmest admirers, as well as a vehement 
advocate of his principal conclusion with respect to the diversity 
of origin and species of the different groups, has expressed him- 
self quite strongly upon this point. In his ‘Comparative 
Anatomy of Races,” printed in the ‘Types of Mankind’ *— 
a work published four years after Dr. Bachman had overthrown 
Dr. Morton’s arguments, and designed by its authors to sustain 
the conclusions of their deceased friend—Dr. Nott, seeing the 
inevitable inferences from the table, which have been pointed 
out, says: ‘It (the table) is calculated to lead to grave error.” 
(This error, no doubt, was, that the results were palpably 
opposed to the notion of diverse species in man.) He adds: 
“Like Tiedeman, he (Morton) has grouped together races 
which, between themselves, possess no affinity whatever; that 
present the most opposite cranial characters, and which are, 
doubtless, specifically distinct.” 

The pressure of this celebrated table upon Dr. Nott, espe- 
cially in opposition to the conclusion which both he and its 
author wished to draw from it, was such, that he felt the neces- 
sity of trying to invalidate it. He thus criticizes the numbers 


* Types of Mankind, or Ethnological Researches, based upon the Ancient 
Monuments, &c., &c., by J. C. Nott, M. D., and Geo. R. Gliddon: Phila., 1854. 
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in the Teutonic family: “The average, 90, is based on the 
measurement of but thirty skulls; whereas three hundred might 
not suffice to evolve a fair average of Germanic [but one of the 
three Teutonic varieties] cranial developments.” Now if 300 
skulls would not give a fair average of German heads, it follows 
that at least 3000 would be requisite for a fair average of all 
the modern Caucasian varieties; for the Chinese, including the 
whole Mongolian group, 100,000; for the Malays and American 
Indians, 30,000; and for the Africans as many more. Crani- 
ology then demands a labour which can hardly be said to have 
begun; and which will require many generations to finish it. 
And even if it were thus accomplished, it would determine little 
or nothing as to the mental power of the races, because it sup- 
plies only one of a great number of important elements, all of 
which are indispensable to the solution of the problems which 
it proposes. ‘Thus the vast deductions from this ethnological 
table are blown away by its own friends as chaff before the 
tempest. 

In another statement in the “Types of Mankind,” Dr. Nott 
says: ‘With all his acuteness in craniology, it is clear that 
Dr. Morton felt himself to be much embarrassed in making 
this classification (in the table). He has several times modified 
it in his different published papers.’ He then proceeds to 
state that discoveries made in the five years following Dr. Mor- 
ton’s death would have led him to very different results. What 
these different results might have been is not stated. But 
whether the truth be on the side of the master or his disciple, 
and it cannot sustain both, their difference leaves us no ground 
of confidence in the conclusions of craniology for the determi- 
nation of races, or of their intellectual powers. 

Evidently enough there is nothing in all this to invalidate 
the conclusion of Humboldt (Cosmos) at the close of his argu- 
ment, where he says: ‘‘In maintaining the unity of the human 
species, we reject, by necessary consequence, the depressing 
(cheerless) distinction (diversity) of superior and inferior races.” 
Yet stronger. is the testimony of Miiller, the distinguished 
physiologist of Berlin, authority of the highest character. His 
words are: ‘Man is a species, created once, and divided into 
none of its varieties by specific differences. In fact, the origin 
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of the negro, and of his group, admits not of a rational 
doubt.” 

From the results of this examination thus far, we cannot but 
feel surprise at the persistency of Dr. Nott, in his repeated 
assertion of the original and untransitional character of numer- 
ous types, races, or species of mankind—for all these he holds 
to be the same thing—and especially, at least, of the four dis- 
tinct types, white, red, yellow, and black, which appear, as he 
states,* upon the Egyptian monuments, at least fourteen cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Many of these monumental 
figures are presented by him; but they have little bearing upon 
the subject, even admitting their correctness, and the accuracy 
of the dates assigned to them. They show, indeed, the 
general phenomena of varieties in man—a point not doubted by 
naturalists—but they do not affect the subject of the unity of 
the race, so long as we are obliged to admit, on fixed evidence 
such numerous and great changes as we know to have occurred 
in the course of a few generations. Even if the monuments of 
Egypt do reach back to 3800 B. C., according to Lepsius, we 
have not yet reached the origin of the race; nor do these 
monuments certify to the separate origin of three or four spe- 
cies; so far as their testimony goes, we can be certain only of 
one primitive stock. Dr. Nott himself has virtually admitted 
this, and thus has annihilated himself, in the following definite 
statement of the uncertainty of Dr. Morton’s Caucasian family 
itself. ‘It should also be borne in mind,” he says, “‘ that what 
we term Caucasian races, are not of one origin; they are, on 
the contrary, an amalgamation of an indefinite number of 
primitive stocks, of different instincts, temperaments, and men- 
tal and physical characters. Egyptians, Jews, Arabs, Teutons, 
Celts, Sclavonians, Pelasgians, Romans, Iberians, &c., &c., are 
all mingled in blood; and it is impossible to go back and 
unravel this heterogeneous mixture, and to say precisely what 
each type was.” This “commingling of blood, through migra- 
tions, wars, Captivities, and amalgamations,” has, indeed, 
wrought wonders, according to this statement! External causes 
have then produced immense changes; and the characters of 
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the original types cannot be ‘“precisely’’ stated, nor even be sur- 
mised. The whole Caucasian group ceases to belong to the 
“primordial,” or to any original type. Indeed, Dr. Nott actu- 
ally abandons the doctrine of Morton, with respect to the 
amalgamation of one species with another. For he says: “We 
hold that a variety which is permanent, and which resists, with- 
out change, all known external causes, must be regarded as a 
primitive species.”* True, but where is there such a variety 
among men? And on this principle, how could it ever be 
ascertained? Who can prove that any given type now exist- 
ing is not the result of amalgamation, or of some other, or all 
of the external causes mentioned by Dr. Nott? How can it 
be shown that these causes, together with climatic influences 
of every sort, have not produced even greater variations in one 
species than any differences that can be shown to exist? 
Besides, if, according to Dr. Nott, the Caucasian group be a 
result of amalgamations of different species, this is doubtless 
true of the American group, the Esquimaux only excepted. 
Now, Dr. Nott holds, with Dr. Morton and most others, that all 
the aborigines of South and North America are of one stock. 
Yet their differences are as marked as those in the varieties of 
the Caucasian group;. whence neither can they constitute one 
primordial form, but must have been derived from many origi- 
nal types, by amalgamation. Among the Indian tribes are 
found as great differences in the skulls, and in other charac- 
teristics (as Dr. Morton has shown, and Mr. Catlin, the painter 
of the Indians, has confirmed) as in those of the Caucasian 
group, or in any other. How then has it been ascertained so 
clearly that they are all of one stock? Dr. Nott, moreover, 
maintains that they are so peculiar that they cannot be 
changed and civilized, yet the Peruvians and Mexicans (of one 
and the same stock with all the rest, according to these gentle- 
men) were long ago, and undeniably half-civilized; and the 
Cherokees, in their settlement west of the Mississippi, have 
become an agricultural people in a single generation; all of 
which goes far to prove that the stock, in all its varieties, 
needed only the proper moulding influences, applied in the 
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right and regular manner, to change it into the form of civilized 
life. 

Dr. Nott also has committed a strange abuse of testimony in 
respect to the evidence of the early permanence of the tpyes 
found on the Egyptian monuments, which deserves special con- 
sideration here, and which we commend to his attention, and to 
that of all others who receive his unqualified assertions. We 
give it in the words of Dr. Gabell:* “It is, moreover,” he 
says, ‘ta significant fact, that, while the oldest monumental 
records extend back, according to Birch and Lepsius, to about 
3800 B. C., no negro delineation, as admitted by the authors of 
the ‘Types of mankind,’ ¢s fownd earlier than the twenty-fourth 
century B.C.” Just here, we are constrained to call attention 
to the apparently disingenuous way of recording this fact. So 
far from adverting to the interval of more than a thousand 
years between the date of the oldest negro delineation, and 
that of the earlier records, they speak of the former as ‘“ con- 
temporary with the earliest Egyptians;’’ whereas it is seen that 
the monumental inscriptions, so far from demonstrating the 
contemporaneous origin of the black and white races, furnish a 
strong presumption against this doctrine. Accordingly, Bun- 
sen and Lepsius, whom the authors of the ‘Types of Mankind” 
were constrained to accredit as the most eminent and reliable 
of living Egyptologists, are both earnest advocates of the 
specific unity, and of the common origin of the human races ; 
and yet, in the teeth of this fact, Nott and Gliddon compla- 
cently ascribe the same opinions as expressed by Professor 
Owen, Count Gobineau, and others, to their ignorance of the 
‘‘monumental history of man.” 

It is admitted, then, by the “‘Types of Mankind,”’ in the 
“invaluable paper,’ as Dr. Nott styles it, of Mr. Birch to 
him, that ‘at the early period of the fourth and sixth Egyptian 
dynasties, no traces occur of Ethiopian (negro) relations’ with 
Egypt; and that “there are no monuments to show that the 

* The Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity of Mankind, &c. By 
J. L. Gabell, M. D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, in the 
University of Virginia. New York, 1859. This is a candid and powerful trea- 
tise on the subject, especially commended to all for its clear and conclusive 
argumentation. Nothing like it has been printed since Bachman’s Unity of 
the Human Race. 
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Egyptians were then even acquainted with the black races.” 
But in the twelfth dynasty, about 2400 B. C., some twelve or 
fourteen hundred years afterwards, distinct evidence exists of 
the black or negro race. Now, with respect to these admitted 
facts, Dr. Nott says: ‘““We may hence infer that these Nigri- 
tian types were contemporary with the earliest Egyptians.” 
This illustrates the logic of the “Types of Mankind,” and its 
utter untrustworthiness in other respects—an admitted differ- 
ence in time of 1200 or 1400 years makes facts contempo- 
raneous! 

Nor have we any reason to think that the Negroes would not 
have been represented on the monuments, if they had been 
known to the Egyptians. In that long interval, great changes 
may have taken place in the races of Ethiopia, such as are 
indicated by the change which has manifested itself in the 
black race in the United States, in the comparatively short 
space of three hundred years. Although Dr. Nott denies this, 
both in the blacks of this country and of Africa, yet it has 
often been remarked, and is beyond all doubt. Sir Charles 
Lyell speaks of it in his Tour through the United States, for 
geological purposes; as many other intelligent men have done. 

Similar unfairness, and even misrepresentation, is found in 
the “Types of Mankind,” where the authors, by strong com- 
mendations of Dr. Pickering,* seem to indicate that his views 
do not differ fundamentally, at least, from theirs—whereas the 
contrary is true. Dr. Pickering thinks it most probable that 
the American group was introduced into North America by the 
Mongols of Asia, at the northwest, and by the Malays, through 
the Polynesian Islands, on the southwest; also, that California 
might have been peopled from Japan—ia direct opposition to 
the views of Morton, Nott, and Gliddon. Also, he makes 
eleven varieties of the human family, and holds them to be vari- 
eties of one species. He explicitly decides in favour of but one 
species, and of the unity of the race. Thus, to such names as 
Cuvier, Smith, Lawrence, Bunsen, Lepsius, Miiller, Owen, 
Gobineau, Humboldt, Bachman, Pritchard, Guyot, and Gabell— 


* The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution, by Charles 
Pickering, M. D., &c. New Edition. London, 1851.—Another admirable 
work, and its figures not caricatures. 
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all strenuous advocates of the specific unity of the race—is to 
be added that of Pickering, even though the “Types” has 
asserted that this doctrine is no longer believed by its former 
Supporters. 

We come now to examine the views of a man whose position 
in science is a very different one from that of either Dr. J. C. 
Nott or Mr. Gliddon. Greatly to the surprise of intelligent 
persons, Professor Agassiz appeared in the “Types of Man- 
kind” as a coadjutor of its authors, in support of Dr. Morton’s 
doctrine of the diverse origin of different races of men; but yet 
on very different grounds. Of course his aid was highly grati- 
fying. His article in the ‘Types’ is short and clear, however 
unsatisfactory. His well-known view is, that plants and 
animals—flora and fauna—have their own peculiar districts or 
provinces, where they originated; and that man, by his consti- 
tution and nature, is governed by the same law of origin and 
distribution. This doctrine was first advanced by him, as he 
states, in the ‘‘ Revue Suisse,” in 1845. , He designates eight 
varieties of mankind, as having originated independently of 
each other, in eight distinct ‘‘natural provinces,’’ or localities; 
of course from different pairs, or rather, as he supposes, in 
communities—each community in its peculiar fauna and flora. 
Yet he holds that all these different peoples, in and from these 
eight original centres, constitute only one species, because they 
all possess the same characteristics and endowments, or have 
the same physical structure and mental faculties. This state- 
ment is fundamental, and implies that the differences of these 
different peoples are only in degree, not in kind; consequently, 
that they all do truly belong to one species in natural history— 
in which fact lies the principle of the unity of mankind. Yet, 
strange to say, Professor Agassiz maintains, in the same paper, 
an amount of difference between some of them, that must, as 
will be made to appear, separate them into different species. 
This proposition was further illustrated by its author, three 
years later, in another work by the authors of the “Types of 
Mankind,”’ in which, to set aside the evidences derived from 
unity of language, he is’constrained to resort to an assumed 
analogy between articulate speech in man, and the inarticulate 
cries of birds; and at least to intimate that unity of speech is 
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no more proof of unity of race, than the fact that birds of the 
same species have the same inarticulate cries, is proof that 
they all descended from the same pair! 

Now, in respect to the fauna and flora of different sections 
of the earth, the general views of Agassiz may be admitted, as 
that there are Arctic, Temperate, and Tropical faunas, some- 
what different, too, in the same zones of different content 
No doubt, certain animals are limited to certain localities, and 
may be called the peculiar fauna of those localities. But it is 
also true, that other animals have a much wider range, and are 
found living and roaming through several of these limited 
faunas, as if they were not subject to any such law. Take, 
e. g., the faunas of America, as designated by Agassiz; in 
each of which we find some animals which are unknown in the 
others; and, indeed, their subdivisions on either side of the 
equator have a few animals peculiar and confined to them. But 
if some of the animals have a range through many faunas, 
then man, endowed to make provision for himself far beyond 
the wants and capacities of mere instinct, may possibly be qua- 
lified to live in and range through all the zodlogical provinces 
and different faunas, and may be a real cosmopolite, as he is 
designated by Agassiz himself. If so, the argument for ‘the 
separate origin and location of his eight varieties of man, fails. 
Dr. Bachman and others have urged this objection as irrefuta- 
ble. Let us then consider the range of some well-known 
animals, as presented by standard authors. ’ 

The common wolf (Canis lupus) is found from Panama, 
through the United States, on both sides of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, over British and Russian America, to the Arctic Sea; 
and in Kurope, over the countries north of the Mediterranean, 
to the Polar Sea; and in Asia, from the same northern limit, 
through China, Japan, Kamtschatka, Tartary, and Siberia; 
whence it passes over Behring’s Straits into America. The 
ermine (Mustela erminea) inhabits America, Europe, and Asia, 
with the wolf; and Richardson extends it “to the most remote 
Arctic distriets.”’ The beaver (Castor fiber) is found from 
the most southern part of the United States, east and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, to the far North, and over all Northern 
Europe; though in France, Spain, Greece, &c., it is rare; and 
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in England and Wales, said to have become extinct. The otter 
has even a more extended range, south and north of the equa- 
tor. The cougar (Felis concolor), panther, or catamount, ‘was 
once spread over the whole wide extent of the New World, from 
Canada to Patagonia;’’* though now it is rare in the Northern 
States. The wolverine (Gulo arcticus) inhabits North America 
and Europe, from the Temperate to the Arctic fauna; and the 
authority in the note gives the opossum (Didelphys Virginiana) 
the range of Brazil, Guiana, Mexico, Florida, Virginia, and of 
the more northern temperate states. The skunk, (Mephitis 
Americana, Desm.) together with the muskrat and mink, has 
the wide range of all North America, and much of South 
America. The brown rat (Mus decumanus) is said to have 
come from Asia into Europe, and by commerce to have been 
introduced into America—the same pest in all climates. 

Among fishes, the right whale, (Balena mysticetus,) having 
its specific name from its mustached upper lip, abounds in the 
Arctic and Antarctic oceans, and ranges over much of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, even to tropical waters. 

Many birds cannot be located in any one or two faunas of 
the Northern hemisphere, but, as the horned owl, (Bubo Vir- 
giniana,) have a home alike in North and South America, viz., 
in very different and widely separated “zoological provinces.” 

The lichen, (Cenomyce rangiferina,) or reindeer moss, 
because it is the food of that animal, which is one confined to 
the Arctic fauna, is spread over the north of both continents, 
is common on the mountains of the Northern States, and has 
been gathered on those of Virginia and North Carolina. 

Further specification is unnecessary. But, if all the animals 
assigned to the Arctic and Temperate faunas in Europe and 
America, were enumerated, how few would be found confined 
to only one fauna of any very definite limits! If now the 
mere animals have so wide a range, that of man may be much 
more extensive. And what is there to prove that any particu- 
lar group of men must have originated in one fauna, rather than 
in another, when, for aught that appears, they have the free 
range of them all? As Professor Agassiz had all these facts 
before him, and admitted them, the wonder is that he should 
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have maintained, on the ground of his distinct faunas and 
floras, a separate and corresponding origin for his several 
varieties of man. 

Still more wonderful does this become, when we apply the 
doctrine to this continent, and to the American (Indian) group. 
For, according to Dr. Morton—and Professor Agassiz adopts his 
conclusion—this one group, derived from one stock, is spread 
over America, extending from the mean annual temperature of 
32° Fah., or from N. lat. 66°, southwards through the Northern 
Temperate fauna, to the mean annual temperature of 74°, and 
thence through the tropical climate and fauna, into and through 
the Southern Temperate fauna, even to Cape Horn. This race 
or stock, therefore, has its home in the three great faunas of 
our continent, and occupies their whole ground, both in North 
and South America. This marvellous inconsistency of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz completely repudiates, for this continent, at 
least, his hypothesis of distinct races of men, as autochthons, 
in the distinct faunas of mere animal autochthons. 

The wonder of all this is still further increased by Professor 
Agassiz’s subdivision for mere animals of his principal faunas 
on each side of the equator, into twelve others, the limits of 
which it is not necessary to mention here. But if these twelve 
sub-faunas are what they are maintained to be, there should be 
twelve races of men, autochthons, each in its particular fauna; 
but at 7s admitted, and even strenuously asserted, that there is 
but one over the whole continent. Surely the hypothesis is run 
into the ground, by the author himself, too deep ever to b 
disinterred. 

Professor Agassiz indeed remarks, that ‘‘this race is divided 
into an infinite number of small tribes, presenting more or less 
difference, one from another.” But this does not even evade 
the difficulty. For if these “small tribes” are inconsistently 
regarded here and for the moment, as of separate origin, then 
there ought to have been an infinite number of faunas for the 
infinite number of tribes: but if, consistently with Dr. Morton’s 
view, fully endorsed by Professor Agassiz in other connexions, 
they all belong to one stock or one creation, then there should 
have been but one fauna. 


Further, the Esquimaux and Laplander are classed by 
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Agassiz separately from the American race, as derived from 
one stock, or, at least, from one creation, and as autochthons in 
the Arctic climate and fauna where they now live. But if it 
were admitted that the mere animals of this fauna are autoch- 
thons in it, and that the white bear, the polar fox, the rein- 
deer, and others, were created with their adequate covering, 
surrounded with their ordinary food, and endowed with in- 
stincts for living as they now live, it would not follow that the 
human beings of those regions must follow the same law. On 
the contrary, judging from what we know of nature, if the 
man of that fauna was produced there, he must have been at 
first without the necessary clothing, dependent for it, and for 
his daily food, upon the animals of rivers and seas, without 
instruments for capturing them, or for making his garments, 
and destitute of those wonderful instincts by which the animals 
. provide for their subsistence. Coming into life in such a state 
of helplessness, in such a climate, he must have perished; 
unless we suppose an amount of direct interposition, on the 
part of his Creator, such a series of miracles for his support 
and comfort through the first day, and certainly for the first 
months, even in the most favourable half of the year, as these 
gentlemen naturalists would be the last to admit. For, accord- 
ing to them, divine interposition into the immutable order of 
nature is inadmissible: and certainly the fixed law of destitu- 
tion would, upon their hypothesis, have ensured the destruction 
of the human autochthons of the Arctic fauna. 

The necessity for such interpositions passes away with the 
groundless notion that the Esquimaux originated in Arcti¢ 
America. They, together with the whole American group, are 
regarded by Cuvier as offshoots of the Mongolian variety. In 
the present state of our knowledge, this is altogether the most 
probable view, not only of the Esquimaux, but also of the Lap- 
landers, Samoyedes, and Kamschatkadales, all which belong 
to the Northern Arctic fauna of Agassiz. From Kamschatka, 
with no great difficulty, they might have crossed Behring’s 
Straits, or they might have passed from the north-west of 
Europe to Greenland, and thence into Arctic America. Thus, 
they would have found a home like that they left behind in. 
Arctic Europe or Asia. But it seems best to comport with 
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the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, that man should have 
been originally placed in a warm, temperate climate, sur- 
rounded with ample means for his support; whence, as from a 
centre, his various families and races, as indicated by their 
affiliated languages have radiated over the whole earth. 
Hence, Dr. Pickering says: ‘“‘Man, then, does not belong to 
the cold and variable climates; his original birth-place was in 
a region of perpetual summer, where the unprotected skin 
bears, without suffering, the slight fluctuations of temperature.” 
This makes easy and natural the present location of all the 
peoples of the globe. . 

But before concluding our examination, it is necessary to 
advert to the relation of the monkey tribe to this subject, for 
the reason that our authors have endeavoured to show that the 
differences between the several species of the higher quadru- 
mana, as also between these and man, are no greater, perhaps 
less, than the differences between the several groups or races of 
men; and this, not for the purpose of establishing any affinity 
between man and the ape, but in order to make it appear that 
the reasons for a specific distinction between them are no 
stronger, perhaps weaker, than those for a specific distinction 
between, and a separate origin for, the various races of men. 
In other words, if we decline to adopt their notion of distinct 
species in mankind, we shall not be allowed to insist upon any 
specific difference between man and the brute. 

This interesting class of brutes, the anthropoid monkeys, 
evidently have a special attraction for the authors of the 
“Types of Mankind,” and of the “Indigenous Races.”* In 


* Indigenous Races of the Earth, &. By Nott & Gliddon. 1857. That 
portion of this work which the authors claim for themselves, is as illogical and 
unscientific as are their writings in the ‘“‘Types of Mankind.” The Westmin- 
ster Review, which would have been favourable, if it had been possible, has 
examined and reported on it in strong terms of censure, because it denies, or 
does not recognise, what has been fully established by others. The Review 
rejects Dr. Nott’s argument, in which he ‘tries to make it appear that ‘each 
type of mankind,’ like a species of plants or animals, has its appropriate 
climate or station.” . . . “The latter portion of the work (Mr. Gliddon’s) 
exhibits a total ignorance of what has been done in recent years, to disprove 
those notions of limitation of the area of species, which were current among a 
generation of naturalists now passing away.” This is too hard on Agassiz! 
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the former work, Dr. Nott shows himself kindly disposed 
towards them, from the “fact of their near approach to the 
human family.” He seems even to claim a closer affinity to 
them than is at all common. In the latter work is introduced 
an extended comparison between several species of the ape, and 
several varieties of man, accompanied by numerous figures of 
both, side by side; among which figures, those of man are, as 
usual, mere caricatures. The authors cannot conceal the 
strange pleasure which they experience in tracing and verify- 
ing resemblances between themselves and the orang-outang, 
chimpanzee, and gorilla. These, indeed, from their structure 
and organization, are placed by zoologists at the head of the 
brute creation. Their anatomy has been ascertained and pub- 
lished by Professor Owen, of England, Professor Wyman, of 
Cambridge, Mass., and by others; and their differences from man 
have been fully exhibited. Their nearest approach to human- 
ity, according to Dr. Owen, is in the gorilla; in the chimpan- 
zee, according to Dr. Wyman. Both authors agree in the 
great differences between them and man, and also that they are 
truly brute, and not human. It is not necessary to specify the 
points given by these distinguished comparative anatomists; 
but it is important to compare their general views with the 
remarkable assertions both of ProfessoreAgassiz and Dr. Nott, 
in the “Types of Mankind.” Thus, Agassiz asserts: ‘The 
chimpanzee and gorilla do not differ more, one from the other, 
than the Mandingo from the Guinea negro; they together do 
not differ more from the orang, than the Malay or white 
man differs from the negro.’’* Is not this to assert, in the 
strongest manner, distinct species in mankind? Now man, of 
all varieties, has the same kinds of bones, and the same num- 
ber of each kind, in his skeleton; but, according to Drs. Owen 
and Wyman, these anthropoid monkeys differ in this particular 
of bones from each other, as well as from man; and accord- 
ingly, Professor Agassiz frankly exonerates those gentlemen 
from holding the opinion which he deduces from their analysis 
and dissection. Dr. Nott makes a similar statement to that 
above, as follows: ‘‘Nor can it be rationally affirmed, that the 
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orang-outang and chimpanzee are more widely separated from 
certain African, or Oceanic negroes, than are the latter from 
the Teutonic and Pelasgic types.”’* Also he refers in the same 
place to Dr. Wyman, as having “placed this question in its 
true light.” Yes, truly, Dr. Wyman has poured upon it a flood 
of light, as in the following passage: “‘The organization of the 
anthropoid quadrumana justifies the naturalist in placing them 
at the head of the brute creation; and in placing them in a 
position in which they, of all the animal series, shall be nearest 
to man. Any anatomist, however, who will take the trouble to 
compare the skeletons of the negro and orang, cannot fail to be 
struck, at the sight, with the wide gap which separates them. 
The difference in the cranium, the pelvis, and in the conforma- 
tion of the upper extremities, between the negro and the 
Caucasian, sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
vast difference which exists in the conformation of the same 
parts, between the negro and the orang.” Such is the lan- 
guage of the “very accomplished anatomist of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” as Dr. Nott correctly styles him, in which he is 
sustained by Dr. Owen himself. Now, it is almost too obvious 
for remark, that if Dr. Wyman has “placed this question in 
its true light,” the above assertion by Dr. Nott is false, and 
that of Professor Agassiz is entirely incorrect. For the num- 
ber and general structure of the bones in the anthropoid 
monkeys do undeniably differ from those of man; the former 
are not fitted for an upright position, as is the latter; and 
though their upper extremities are far longer in proportion, 
yet they go on all fours; and the arms of the gorilla are much 
shorter than those of the chimpanzee—differences between the 
animals themselves, and between them and man, which fully 
justify the strong statements of Dr. Wyman; and such as no 
one has ever offered to point out between any two races, or 
groups of men. 

Dr. Owen concludes his examination with the following deci- 
sive propositions: “The unity of the human species is demon- 
strated by the constancy of those osteological and dental 
characters to which the attention is more particularly directed 
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in the investigation of the corresponding characters of the 
higher quadrumana.” . . . “Man is the sole species of 
his genus, the sole representative of his order, and sub- 
class.” . . . ‘Thus, I trust, has been furnished the con- 
futation of the notion of the transformation of the ape into 
man.’’* + ; 

These broad physiological differences between humanity and 
the brute, become absolutely impassable walls of separation, 
when we add to them the articulate language, and the moral 
and spiritual faculties of man. These endowments exalt him 
infinitely above the highest species of mere animals, and should 


* On the Classification of the Mammalia, &c. Appendix B. On the Orang, 
Chimpanzee, and Gorilla. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. London, 1859. 


+ As we have seen, it was no part of the design of the authors of the 
“Types” to advocate the same origin, or unity of species, for man and the 
monkey. This belongs to the opposite pole of sceptical speculation in natural 
history; of which the latest form appears in a remarkable book, from a very 
high authority: ‘“‘On the Origin of Species, &c.; by Charles Darwin, M. A., 
Fellow of the Royal, Geological, Linnwan, &c., Societies. 1860.” The object 
of this interesting work is to prove that there is no such thing as permanence 
in the species of natural history; that all existing forms of animal life have 
been derived through natural generation, from one, or at most, a very few 
original creations. It carries, however, its own refutation in itself, in the 
author’s frank admission of the difficulties of his theory, and in the stupendous 
absurdity of his conclusion. This is expressed as follows: ‘‘I believe that 
animals (7. ¢., all animals) have descended from at most only four or five pro- 
genitors, and plants (all) from an equal or lesser number.” . . . ‘‘I should 
infer, from analogy, that probably all the organic beings which have ever lived 
on this earth, have descended from some one primordial form, into which life 
was first breathed.”? Cuvier has characterized, for all time, this whole branch 
of speculation, in the brief words: ‘There is no proof that all the differences 
which now distinguish organized beings are such as may have been produced 
by circumstances; all that has been advanced upon this subject is hypotheti- 
cal.” Since his day, however, these speculations, even of the greatest 
authorities within the legitimate sphere of the science, have become mutually 
self-destructive, toa degree which Cuvier never could have anticipated. Thus 
Morton and Agassiz find such differences between man and man, that the 
different races or groups never could have descended from a single pair; while 
Darwin finds so little difference between man and the animals, that he believes 
them all to be ‘‘descended from at most only four or five progenitors,” and 
infers, ‘from analogy,” that they are all ‘‘descended from some one primor- 
dial form.” It is quite certain that such conflicting conclusions cannot 
endanger the received doctrines of the immutable permanency of species, and 
of the specific unity of the human race. 
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always place him in a division of zoology of which man would 
constitute the sole order, genus, and species. This classifica- 
tion has been adopted by two most distinguished zoologists, 
Ehrenburg, of Berlin, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, of Paris. But 
it has not yet come to be generally received. The name of 
Cuvier, (whose classification is wholly dependent on the phy- 
sical constitution, and wholly excludes the spiritual—treating 
man as a mere animal,) like the name of Linnzeus in the pre- 
vious age, seems to have held even Christian naturalists spell- 
bound. So long as he is followed in this particular, true pro- 
gress in the descriptions and arrangement of the objects of 
natural history must be frustrated; because man must be 
classed in a rank far below that to which his creation and en- 
dowments would assign him; the image and likeness of God in 
him must be ignored by science; whilst it is evident that the 
right classification of man, must be vastly more essential to a 
sound zoology, than that of all the mere animals taken together. 
Man is the head of all the species of animals in virtue of his 
lowergnature alone, which is one with theirs; but the head of 
the animal creation is MAN, in virtue only of his being endowed 
with a moral and spiritual nature, which is made in the image 
of God. 

The due consideration of this moral and physical nature of 
man, might easily be made to refute all the speculation that has 
ever been advanced, from the analogy of the brute creation, in 
favour of a separate and independent origin for his several 
races or varieties. For the brute, from its nature and form, is, 
in a certain sense, attached to the soil; it is incapable of an 
upright position; it cannot vary or change its food; it has no 
power to adapt itself to new circumstances; it has no know- 
ledge of distant countries; it is of one nature, and that is, “‘of 
the earth, earthy,” destitute of reason, freedom, and morality. 
Hence there is a fitness that the mere animal should be, as it is, 
subject to laws that are merely physical; that it should be the 
slave of nature; and that each department of nature, distin- 
guished in its climate and vegetable productions by peculiar 
adaptations, should have adapted and at least partially confined 
to it peculiar forms of animal life. But man is the lord of 
nature, not its slave; and he finds his highest development in 
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asserting this control. His form is upright; he is endowed 
with a superior nature—with reason, freedom, morality, and 
immortality. Hence he is subject to other than physical laws; 
he can protect himself from the heat of the equator, and from 
the cold of the polar circles; he can vary his food according to 
the productions of each locality; the geometrical ratio of his 
natural increase makes it necessary that he should spread his 
tribes away from their native locality ; and whilst any portion of 
the earth’s surface remains unsubdued, he feels that his work 
is unfinished. Hence man justly claims a wider latitude and 
freer range over the earth than the brute can enjoy; and re- 
fuses to be confined within the faunas and floras of science, 
which are transcended by many species of the animals them- 
selves. 

If now, in conclusion, we look at the first chapter of Genesis 
merely as a philosophical theory of the beginning of things, the 
result merely of a wise man’s reflections, after a wide examina- 
tion of the phenomena of nature and of man, it is wonderful to 
see how free it is from all those difficulties which modern specu- 
lation have raised. There we behold the Creator preparing the 
world, its dry land and seas—covering the earth with vegeta- 
tion for the future nourishment of man and beast. Then he 
causes the water to bring forth abundantly all its living things, 
both great and small, every fish of every fin, and “every fowl 
of every wing.” After this he produces the beasts and all 
cattle, and all creeping things. The abundant creation of 
vegetable and animal life, not in single pairs, but in multitudes, 
seems to be implied in this account; and we know not what 
objection can lie against such an understanding of the words, 
which seems to be necessary, in order that there should be food 
both for the herbivorous and carnivorous species. The time 
might have been near the autumnal equinox. In all this the 
wise and learned author has given a theory of the creation of 
plants and mere animals, which, if derived from the study of 
nature, is at least such as modern natural history, even with its 
discoveries in geology, has only illustrated—which it has in no 
respect improved nor essentially modified. According to our 
present views, vegetable abundance must have preceded the 
creation of the animals, in order that these should be supplied 
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with food; and the order of succession in the animal creation, 
is the most natural. To the eye of science now, it is “all 
very good.” 

When this vast and perfect preparation had been made for 
man, the head and glory of the creation appears in the image 
of his Maker. Upon the animal nature in him is superinduced 
a free, rational, moral, and spiritual nature, to which there is 
no likeness in any other creature. With these unparalleled 
endowments, crowned with articulate speech, he is not made 
subject to nature, but “all things are put under him.” He is 
placed above the limitations and local restraints of mere animal 
life, in virtue of his superior nature and lordship over the earth 
and all its creatures. Now Moses, observing further the obvi- 
ous fact, that all known individuals of mankind were endowed 
with the same distinguishing qualities and faculties, and were 
all capable of inter-procreation in a geometrical ratio of in- 
crease, would naturally infer that they all originated from a 
single pair, and constituted one family and one brotherhood. 
What so natural, simple, rational. What so free from dif- 
ficulty ? 

Far be it from us to endorse any such view of this oldest page 
of written knowledge. But if it were nothing more than this, 
we should not hesitate to accept it as by far the most probable 
account that has ever been given of the beginnings of things. 


Art. V.—The General Assembly. 


Tae General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met, accord- 
ing to appointment, in the First Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, May 15, 1862, and was opened with a sermon by 
John C. Backus, D. D., Moderator of the last Assembly, from 
Hebrews xii. 28. After the organization of the house, Charles 
C. Beatty, D. D., was elected Moderator, and the Rev. A. A. 
Hogue, of Kentucky, Temporary Clerk. Dr. Leyburn, of 
New Orleans, having resigned his office as Stated Clerk of the 
Assembly, A. T. McGill, D. D., of Princeton, N. J., was elected 
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to fill that office, and W. E. Schenck, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
was chosen Permanent Clerk in the place of Dr. McGill. 


Revised Book of Discipline. 


R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Acting Chairman of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Book of Discipline, reported that the 
Committee had several meetings, and had sent the book, as 
revised, to the several Presbyteries for their suggestions, and 
that a majority of the Committee had intrusted him to recom- 
mend that the subject be postponed to the next General Assem- 
bly. This recommendation was acceded to by the Assembly ; 
and the matter was accordingly deferred. Dr. Beatty, the 
Moderator, was added to the Committee, in the place of the 
Rey. Prof. Peck, and Dr. Krebs, of New York, in the place of 
Rey. Dr. Thornwell. The Committee was instructed to meet 
on the 22d of July next, in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh. 


Place of Next Meeting. 


Peoria, Illinois; Washington, D. C.; and Newark, N. J., 
were placed on nomination. Dr. Tustin made an eloquent and 
patriotic speech in favour of Washington; but the majority of 
the Assembly voted for Peoria, where the next Assembly is 
appointed to meet. 


Board of Publication. 


Dr. McPheeters presented the following report on this sub- 
ject, which, after protracted debate, was adopted. 

“Having carefully examined the Report of the Board, 
together with the Minutes of the Board and the Minutes of 
the Executive Committee, they recommend the approval of 
these Minutes as far as written, and would respectfully submit 
the following resolutions to the Assembly for its adoption: 

_ 1. Resolved, That this General Assembly continues to regard 

the Board of Publication as a most important and efficient 
agency of the church, in disseminating and defending divine 
truth, and approves of the wisdom, prudence, and energy with 
which the affairs of the Board have been conducted during the 
past year. . 
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2. Resolved, That the Assembly is especially gratified to learn 
that the Board has entered with so much zeal and efficiency on 
the most important work of supplying the army and navy of 
the United States, and also prisoners of war, with suitable 
religious reading; and that, notwithstanding the troubles of the 
country, it has been enabled to employ so many colporteurs, 
who devote themselves to this new and exceedingly interesting 
field; and the Assembly, in view of the magnitude and urgency 
of this work, earnestly recommend the churches under its care 
to sustain the Board by liberal contributions to its colportage 
and distribution funds. . 

3. Resolved, That the Assembly is pleased to find that the 
Board is actively engaged in publishing books of suitable 
character for juvenile reading and Sabbath-school libraries; 
and that it be recommended to the Board, in view of the 
present exigencies of the church, to furnish a still cheaper 
edition of Sabbath-school books. 

4, Resolved, That the Assembly renews its recommendation of 
the Sabbath-school Visitor to our congregations, as a most 
efficient aid in the work of Sabbath-school instruction. 

Rey. Dr. McPheeters said that he had, with the Committee, 
bestowed every possible moment to the consideration of the 
Annual Report; and whilst there was much discussion, and full 
inquiry, the Report was cordially adopted, and the operations 
of the Board approved. They had been particularly and 
favourably impressed with the valuable work accomplished for 
the soldiers and seamen, by the Board; and the Committee was 
fully satisfied with the diligence, wisdom, and faithfulness of 
the Board, and the Executive Committee, in the management 
of this important arm of the church’s service. 

Rey. Dr. Schenck, Secretary of the Board, said, that as the 
Report of the Board had been distributed, he would not deem 
it necessary to go into any laboured exposition of the opera- 
tions of the Board for the past year. 

To all the Boards, this has been a year of great trial, on 
account of the troubles of the country. A large portion of 
the country which once codperated with us, has ceased to do so; 
and many parts of the church, still accessible, have been so 
reduced in their means, that the income of the Board has not 
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equalled that of the last year. Although our receipts are in 
the aggregate smaller, yet from those churches that were 
accessible, there has been a very encouraging increase of con- 
tributions, so that we have great reason to thank God, and 
take courage, for he has vouchsafed success beyond the measure 
of our fears and hopes. Our colportage work has been re- 
stricted, as regards the extent of territory, and the number of 
colporteurs, but one hundred and fifty having been in their 
service. Of this number, a considerable proportion had been 
prevented from making reports, on account of the troubled 
state of the country, and, accordingly, the usual estimates of 
their labours, and their results, were not incorporated into our 
statistical reports. On account of circumstances growing out 
of the state of the country, our work has been more of a mis- 
sionary character this year, and the amount of our sales, of 
course, diminished. This diminution, he had ascertained, upon 
inquiry, to be not quite so large as in other publishing houses, 
as, of course, in times of such agitation, there is a greater 
demand for the newspaper, and less for other kinds of reading. 
The missionary work is larger than ever before, especially in 
the interesting field opened before us by the vast army of 
our country. We have given away more volumes than ever, 
and have distributed three and a quarter millions of pages of 
tracts, to the soldiers and seamen, and prisoners of war. 

We have stationed colporteurs in the cities through which 
our troops marched, and have placed in their hands the 
‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” and others of our publications, 
adapted to the circumstances of the camp and the hospital. 
These books are greatly prized, as we have been well assured. 
They have been read, and in many cases committed to memory. 
These light and easily carried volumes are borne with them by 
the soldiers when on the march, and on picket and scout duty, 
and are a constant comfort to those who consult their pages. 
One of our colporteurs visited the army before the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, and conversed and prayed with the soldiers, 
and distributed vast numbers of these books and tracts. We 
have also accomplished a great work in the hospitals, in which 
the sick and wounded, both of our own soldiers and the Con- 
federate prisoners, are lying; and very many sick and wounded 
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men have been cheered and consoled by our colporteurs con- 
versing and praying with them. None that have not witnessed 
this work can adequately appreciate its blessed effects among 
the prisoners, and on our sick and wounded; who, far away 
from their homes, are, by their very circumstances, predisposed 
to receive these attentions and these books. We have been 
delighted with the spirit with which they have received them; 
and in the many thousands to whom they have been offered, 
only two men were found unwilling to accept them. These 
books have been accompanied by the power of the Spirit of 
Christ. We have received assurances, from chaplains of the 
army and navy, that our volumes have oftentimes been blessed 
to the doing of good. If we could detail the reports of chap- 
lains upon this subject, it could not but impress the Assembly 
and the churches. Amongst the regiments from which we have 
heard, large numbers have been received to the communion of 
the church, and many attribute their impressions to the religious 
books which they have read. The ‘Soldier’s Pocket-Book”’ 
has been greatly blessed in this field, and the most encouraging 
results have followed. A little hospital card, printed on stiff 
pasteboard, has also been very useful. On one side is printed 
texts of Scripture invitation, and on the other the beautiful 
hymn, ‘Just as I am, without one plea.’’ 

He could not dwell upon this work as he would like to do. 
Our enterprise has chiefly been a gratuitous work—. ¢., we 
have not realized anything in the way of profits, as, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, we might have done. We have not aimed 
at it in this field. Great want of funds has embarrassed us. 
We could have done vastly more, had we possessed means. 
Applications for supplies for the army have pressed upon us in 
great numbers, and with much urgency. He appealed earnestly 
for the active codperation of the churches in this effort to bless 
the army, the navy, the country, the church, and the world. 

In conclusion, Dr. Schenck earnestly requested the Assembly 
to appoint a committee to examine fully the plans and opera- 
tions of the Board, and to report next year. 

Dr. Sloan, Dr. Junkin, Mr. Waters, (ruling elder,) and 
others, spoke warmly in commendation of the wisdom and effi- 
ciency of the Board. Dr. Musgrave attributed to the Board a 
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disposition to prevent a thorough examination into its affairs, 
extravagance in the matter of salaries, &e. He wished to 
know what was the actual capital of the Board, how rapidly it is 
accumulating, and how it is employed, and why the accumula- 
tion of capital was not stopped, and the books reduced in price. 
If it shall be discovered that he and others are in error on this 
subject, he would rejoice. But they wished to be explicitly 
informed of the number of officers, and their salaries; whether 
economy is practised, and whether fair competition is admitted 
in the letting of printing, or whether certain parties are 
favoured with ‘fat jobs?”” When a responsible firm in Phila- 
delphia had offered to conduct the business of the Board upon 
terms by which $30,000 or $35,000 might have been saved to 
the church, it had been declined, and he wanted to know why? 
The church demanded cheaper Sabbath-school books, and he 
thought it practicable to meet the demand. The capital of the 
Board had increased till it was now a quarter of a million; the 
net profits, after all the expenses, is $10,000 a year. Is this 
to continue? Is there to be no limitation to this increase of 
capital? Is there to come no time when it will be enough? 
He proposed to rescind the resolution of 18—, directing the 
Board to add six per cent. to their capital. This would enable 
them to reduce the price of books. There ought to be some 
limitation. Must you add $10,000 a year for ever? He 
thought not. They have capital enough. He did not intend 
to enter into this discussion. All he asked was, that, in the 
language of the wise and dispassionate Van Rensselaer, the 
affairs of the Board should be looked into. 

Dr. Schenck, Secretary of the Board, denied that there was 
any disposition to prevent investigation; that, on the contrary, 
year after year, the books and papers of the Executive Com- 
mittee had been submitted for examination, and the fullest 
scrutiny had been invited. So far as we know, or are to 
judge, the church has full confidence in these representations. 
The overwhelming majorities by which, in former Assemblies, 
the Board has been sustained, is conclusive on this point. With 
regard to the specific objections abovementioned, Dr. Schenck 
said: It had been charged that our capital was too large, and 
that we keep back information in regard to it. A balance- 
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sheet was always present at the General Assembly, and subject 
to the inspection of the committee, and of any member. The 
capital of the Board is now about $237,000. This is invested 
in the house on Chestnut street, which accommodated this and 
another Board of the church—in the stock in trade—in stereo- 
type plates of various works—in books scattered all over the 
country in the hands of colporteurs, &c. This distribution of 
our stock is necessary to our operations, and we cannot print 
new books without floating capital; and we only have a few 
thousand dollars, not more than is needful to increase our 
assortment of books from time to time. The stereotype plates 
absorb capital, are counted in summing it up, and yet are not 
very productive pecuniarily. We have been compelled to stereo- 
type some books that have not a rapid sale. It is urged that 
we might reduce our profits and cheapen our books. There was 
an incoherency in this demand of the gentleman; for whilst he 
would have us reduce our profits, he would have us forego the 
contributions of the churches. 

Dr. Musgrave had asked, what business-house would pay 
agents to sell books? We reply, there is no business-house 
that sends out agents to-give away books to the poor and desti- 
tute as we do. The idea that this Board is to conduct its 
business entirely on the principles and plans of other business- 
houses, ignored the benevolent feature of the Board altogether; 
and unless the church was willing to annihilate the whole sys- 
tem of colportage, we must make allowance for the missionary 
phase of our operations. Is it not, then, a strange thing to 
ask, does any business firm pay agents to sell books? It ought 
to be remembered that these colporteurs are missionaries too— 
and the colporteur is not an agent to hasten from house to 
house, like any other pedler, to sell in the shortest possible time 
the greatest amount of books. If the plan of the objectors is 
insisted upon, and the General Assembly adopts it, we will 
obey; but it will revolutionize, necessarily, the whole colpor- 
tage system as practised hitherto by our own Board and other 
societies. Ordinarily, it is expedient to give the colporteur a 
salary, so that he may feel that he is not a mere pedler, and 
that he has a work to do over and beyond the sale of books. If 
we are only to send the colporteurs to the rich and dense con- 
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gregations, the sparse populations would be left destitute, and 
without the gospel altogether. By this process, we could, 
perhaps, sell more books, and make more money; but what 
would become of the destitutions? Is the gospel only for the 
rich and dense population? Is it not also for the poor? 

One other point. Dr. Musgrave said that a business-house 
had offered to assume the business of the Board on such terms 
as would save $30,000 or $35,000 to the Board. He (Dr. 
Schenck) had never heard of such an offer. No such propo- 
sition had ever been made to the Board, so far as he knew. 
The offer that was made was by a publisher of Philadelphia, 
who proposed to bring his own publication house into our house, 
place his books and ours on the same shelves, conduct our 
business on his own responsibility, allow the Board $4000 a 
year for our house, give us $10,000 for use of the plates 
of our publications, and publish such books as we might 
recommend. But when asked at what prices he would publish 
our volumes, and to guarantee as good books, (mechanically,) 
and at the same prices of ours, he said he would not—that 
no publisher in the country can afford to make books of the 
same style as cheap as ours. And he distinctly told us that 
he must fix his own prices, and that they would fix prices that 
would yield over one hundred per cent. higher profits than ours. 
This, and not what Dr. Musgrave represents, was his proposal. 
The Board unanimously decided that the offer was utterly 
impracticable. The Assembly will perceive a wide difference 
in the two representations; and they will see, that whilst the 
Board might save $30,000 expense to themselves, it would cost 
the churches and the people twice that amount annually, to 
purchase the books. 

After further debate, the Rev. Dr. McPheeters offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted, viz. 

Resolved, 1. That in view of criticisms made in this and 
former General Assemblies, a committee of nine ministers and 
ruling elders, of which the Moderator of this General Assembly 
shall be chairman, be appointed to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the affairs of the Board of Publication, and report to 
the next General Assembly. 

2. That said committee shall meet in the city of Philadel- 
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phia, at the call of the chairman; and the Board is hereby 
directed to give free and full opportunity to the committee in 
carrying out the objects of its appointment, and any information 
the committee may desire to procure. And all persons from 
any part of the church shall have full opportunity, and are 
requested, either in person or by writing, to present to the com- 
mittee any objections or doubts they may entertain in regard 
to the plans and operations of the Board. 

3d. That the Board of Publication be directed to pay the 
travelling and other necessary expenses of the members of this 
committee, from its treasury. | 

In accordance with the above resolutions, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed this committee of investigation, C. C. 
Beatty, D. D., S. B. McPheeters, D. D., L. H. Atwater, D. D., 
J. M. Lowrie, D. D., W. M. Paxton, D. D.; ruling elders, 
H. H. Leavitt, Esq., James Donaldson, Esq., C. Crosby, Esq., 
W. Whitely, Esq. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The Board express their deep sense of the goodness of God, 
as manifested during the past year, in sustaining their opera- 
tions both at home and abroad. 

1. At home, instead of ending the year with a heavy debt, 
as was seriously feared, the Board has been enabled, by the 
liberal gifts of the friends of this cause, to support the missions, 
in nearly all cases, in their usual vigour, to send out new 
labourers, to occupy new ground in some instances, and to close 
the year in a satisfactory condition. The Committee take 
great pleasure in making these statements, to the praise of the 
grace given to their Christian brethren in this year of trial. 
The gifts of the rich and of the poor have been cast into the 
treasury with willing hands, and have been the means of saving 
this cause from great embarrassment. The aggregate amount 
of the receipts is less than was acknowledged last year, owing 
partly to the sums received from legacies, and from the govern- 
ment on account of Indian schools, being less, and also to the 
withdrawal of contributions by churches in the so-called seceded 
states; but the amount received from the churches in other parts 
of the country, upon whose liberality the missions must now 
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depend, is in advance of the amount received from the same 
sources last year. The receipts were $176,989.47; the ex- 
penditures, $177.892.32; leaving a balance against the trea- 
sury of $952.85. 

The indebtedness of the treasury to a few large donors is 
gratefully acknowledged, as well as the liberal gifts of the 
churches. It is mainly to the church collections that the 
missions should look for support, and the hope is earnestly 
expressed that these may be largely increased. This is neces- 
sary, in order to provide for the missions now in the field, and 
also to enable the Board to send out new labourers. A larger 
number than usual of these are under appointment as mission- 
aries, if the Lord will; and their services are greatly needed in 
many places. 

2. In the work abroad, the Committee give a full report of 
the state of the missions among the Indian Tribes; in South 
America, Western Africa, North India, Siam, China, and 
Japan; among the Chinese in California, the Jews, and some 
of the Roman Catholic countries of Europe. They lament the 
suspension of the missions among the Southwestern Indians, 
and the withdrawal of a large number of missionary labourers 
from their work, owing to the violence of lawless men. This 
was a great calamity to those half-christianized Indians. The 
missionary work was hindered, also, by civil war in New 
Granada; and the end of the year witnessed dark clouds in the 
horizon of the Ningpo mission in China, from the insurgents 
taking possession of that city. With these exceptions, the 
dealings of divine Providence with the people amongst whom 
the missions are established, have been such as to promote their 
success. The preaching of the gospel, the Christian instruction 
of the youth, the distribution of the sacred Scriptures—in 
short, the usual and ordinary means of grace, have been 
steadily and faithfully employed, by sixty-eight ministers of the 
gospel, aided by eighty-three teachers and other assistant mis- 
sionaries, and by a growing body of native missionary labourers 
of various grades, of whom there are now eighty-two. In this 
brief abstract it is impossible to enter into minute statements, 
but it will serve to convey a general idea of the work in pro- 
gress, when it is stated, that nearly five thousand heathen 
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youth are under daily Christian instruction and influence in 
the schools of the different missions; and also that additions of 
hopeful converts have been made to churches among the 
Chinese, Siamese, Hindus, Africans, and in South America, 
besides others not particularly reported. Some of these new 
members of the church are remarkable instances of the power 
of divine grace; two heathen women, one seventy and the other 
eighty years of age, were received into the church of Ningpo; 
the church in Siam received as a member a man, who may be 
one of its pillars, whose conversion was effected by the Spirit of 
God accompanying the study of the Scriptures, without his 
having ever seen or hearda missionary. Ona general review of 
the missions, the Committee feel greatly encouraged by seeing 
what God has done with his servants, and how he has opened 
the door of faith to the gentiles. 

The Report contains notices of the removal by death of two 
ordained missionaries, the wives of three, and several native 
church members in India and China. ‘Their departure is sin- 
cerely lamented, but in every instance a good hope, through 
grace, supported them in their last hours. On the other hand, 
seventeen missionary labourers were sent out during the year to 
different missions, nine of whom were ordained ministers—three 
of these returning to their work. Several new assistants were 
obtained on the ground, from the ranks of native converts, 
which is regarded as a cause of thankfulness. The instructions 
given by one of these brethren to his own people on the coast 
of Africa, fifty miles from the missionary stations on Corisco, 
were the means of leading six hopeful converts into the church 
by baptism. Prayer should be offered especially that native 
missionary labourers may be sent into the harvest. 

The Report concludes with reasons for thanksgiving, and a 
call to onward movement in the missionary work. This work 
remains. Multitudes are yet sitting in the shadow of death. 
Many more labourers could at once find employment in this 
harvest. Here is need of prayer; here is room for Christian 
liberality. ~The times passing over us call for fidelity to our 
blessed Lord and his cause in the world. But the church need 
not fear, her members being found in their lot, at the post of 
duty; rather they should look for times of refreshing from the 
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presence of the Lord, in the outpouring of his Spirit on all the 
missionary stations, even as at Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost. 

Dr. Lowrie, Secretary of the Board, was never more grateful 
to God than now, for his blessing, under the very great dis- 
couragements of the past year. He explained the cause of the 
apparent deficiency in the funds at the meeting of the last 
Assembly, as arising from the want of codperation of southern 
brethren, the northern churches having made a small advance 
during the last year. They have used as great economy as 
possible, and have sent out every missionary who was ready to 
go. God, by his Holy Spirit, moved upon the hearts of his 
people to pray, and send forth many small streams of contribu- 
tions, which have greatly aided the Board. We have received 
greater contributions from a few individuals, but cannot cal- 
culate upon them for the future, and it is not wise to rely upon 
such large private contributions. Besides, the income from 
ordinary sources is not equal to the current expenditure, and it 
will require an increase of $26,000 to meet the expenses of the 
year before us, not calculating upon the legacies. 

This issue the Committee wish brought before this house for 
its sober, earnest judgment—whether to go forward and send out 
the new brethren or not; and it must be decided very soon. 
We feel stronger in faith, but the coming year will require 
extreme caution. There is no doubt of the ability of the church 
to do all, and more. If ministers would take this matter to 
heart, and present it, in all earnestness and affection, to their 
people, there would be a great advance in this matter. What 
means Providence bidding us go forward—the voice of our 
Saviour calling us to come, and the world waiting for us? 
India, China, Siam—all open. Conversions during the past 
year very encouraging. Brethren in the field say the work is 
growing on their hands, and they are calling for more men and 
means. 

The Committee to whom this subject was referred, reported, 
through Dr. Stevenson, its Chairman, the following paper. 

1. Resolved, That this Assembly, having learned from the 
Board’s Report of the undiminished contributions of the 
churches, notwithstanding the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
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times, and of the blessing of God upon the labours of our mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field, in the conversion of souls, and in 
the enlargement and strengthening of our mission stations, so 
that the work of this Board, in all its departments, is as en- 
couraging as in any former period of its history, we do hereby 
record our devout gratitude to the great King and Head of the 
church for the merciful favour by which, in this time of general 
rebuke, he has evinced his approbation of our efforts to “‘ preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

2. Resolved, That we regard the proffer and acceptance of 
the services of thirteen young men, whom God has raised up 
in his providence, and influenced by his grace to undertake 
the work of missions at this trying crisis, as a significant fact, 
calling upon us, in the exercise of a more liberal benevolence, and 
a higher faith, to send forth these new labourers; in the confi- 
dence that his past mercies are but the earnest of larger favours, 
as the reward of increased exertions for the glory of his name. 

3. Resolved, That in view of the greatly increased pecuniary 
liabilities of the Board involved in this new accession of 
labourers, we call upon all the members of our churches to 
carry this responsibility upon their hearts; upon all our pastors 
to present this call of divine Providence distinctly and pun- 
gently to the people; upen all our sessions to carry out such an 
efficient system of contribution as shall leave no tythe un- 
gathered; and upon all our congregations to make united and 
continuous supplication to the great Lord of the harvest, that 
he will so bless the work and the workers, that we shall have 
reason to say, as each year of increased effort terminates, 
‘‘we have trusted in the Lord and are not made ashamed.” 

4, Resolved, That in view of the present state of the world, 
and the encouragements by which Divine Providence is beck- 
oning us onward in the prosecution of this great work, we 
express to the churches our increased sense of the importance 
of the claims of this Board upon their Christian liberality; as 
its field is the world, and its operations involve such multiform 
pecuniary expenditures, requiring, in addition to the outfit and 
salaries of the missionaries, large outlays for the support of 
schools, the building of house’, and the publication of the Bible, 
and other books and tracts, in a variety of foreign languages. 
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5. Resolved, that we heartily approve the effort of the Board 
to circulate the Foreign Missionary among the Sabbath-schools 
and families of our church; and that, under the strong convic- 
tion of the importance of training all our children and youth to 
feel a deep interest in the missionary work, we earnestly 
commend this subject to the attention of pastors, and 
parents, and Sabbath-school teachers, in the hope that they 
will make the inculcation of a true missionary spirit one of the 
principal features of their plans for Christian instruction and 
nurture. 

6. Resolved, That this Assembly takes great pleasure in 
commending the wisdom and fidelity with which the affairs of 
the Board have been conducted, and our appreciation of the 
cheerfulness with which its executive officers have performed 
the increased labours of the present year. 

T. Resolved, That the Report of the Board be approved, and 
referred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

Interesting addresses were made by Dr. Stevenson, Mr. Mor- 
rison, missionary to India, and Dr. Junkin. 


Board of Education. 


Dr. John W. Scott, Chairman of the Committee, presented 
the following report: 

The Committee to which was referred the Report of the- 
Board of Education, having examined said Report, together 
with the minutes and accounts of the Board, submit the follow- 
ing statement and resolutions: 

1. That the Board has been enabled to pay all the appropri- 
ations due to its beneficiaries during the year, though not 
without delay in some instances, nor without incurring debt. 

2. That both the delay and the indebtedness incurred, arose 
from the failure of the churches generally to carry out efficiently 
the plan of systematic beneficence recommended by previous 
General Assemblies. Many of the churches contributed less 
than usual, and very many nothing to the Board of Education, 
during the year just closed. Hence, the Board was under the 
necessity of ending the fiscal year with a debt of something 
over $4000. A supplementary statement, however, shows that 
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this debt has recently been reduced to something less than 
$1000. 

3. That a surprising fact is brought to light in the Board’s 
Report, viz., that instead of too great an increase, as appre- 
hended by some, there has been an actual decrease of the 
ministry, as compared with the membership of our church, of at 
least five per centum, within the last ten years. 

4, That the Board of Education, in accordance with the 
direction of the last General Assembly, have furnished a suf- 
ficient number of copies for the use of this Assembly, of “A 
Proposed Draft of a Constitution for the General Assembly’s 
Board of Education.” 

In view of these and other facts brought to light in the 
Report of this Board, the following resolutions are submitted: 

1. Resolved, That the Assembly approve of the manage- 
ment of the important interests intrusted to the Board of 
Education, as evincing a highly commendable degree of 
efficiency, wisdom, and economy, under the trying exigencies 
of the year just closed; and that their Report be printed and 
circulated under their direction. 

2. Resolved, That the Assembly has reason for thanks- 
giving to God, for the measure of blessing bestowed upon the 
work of the Board in all that portion of the church to which 
it has had access during the past year. 

3. Resolved, That the Assembly deeply deplore the failure 
of so many of our churches to contribute anything to this 
Board during the year; and do earnestly repeat the injunc- 
tion of the previous General Assemblies upon all their churches, 
to contribute to this, and also to the other Boards of the 
church, at least once a year. 

4, Resolved, That the Presbyteries be renewedly and most 
solemnly enjoined to exercise increased care and caution in 
recommending candidates for the ministry to the care of the 
Board; and also to seek out such within their respective bounds 
as may be really worthy and may stand in need of aid, while 
preparing for the ministerial work. 

5. Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Assembly, though 
the retrenchment of all unnecessary expenses is urgently re- 
quired, it is inexpedient to reduce the amounts of the annual 
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appropriations to individual beneficiaries. The Assembly is of 
opinion, however, that much wholesome retrenchment might 
be effected by a more rigid application, on the part of Presby- 
teries, Instructors in Academies, Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries, of the excellent Rules of the Board respecting the 
qualifications of candidates. In some respects, such as further 
advancement in scholarship, a longer probation as to personal 
piety, and a higher grade of intellectual endowment, still more 
might properly and advantageously be required, for admission, by 
the Board. It is believed, however, that in the practical appli- 
cation of the rules of the Board, though the Board itself, so far 
as known to your Committee, is careful, faithful and resolute in 
the discharge of duty, there is, on the part of the Presbyteries, 
much laxness—much want of that scrupulous attention and 
faithful firmness which the nature of this important interest so 
imperatively demands; and all Presbyteries are hereby solemnly 
enjoined to give diligent attention to the discharge of their 
whole duty in this matter. Such a discharge of duty, it is also 
believed, would lead to the withdrawing of quite a number of 
candidates heretofore recommended by the Presbyteries to the 
care of the Board, and now receiving aid from the funds of the 
church, in some cases to the scandal of religion, and in many 
cases to the great prejudice of the education cause. 

6. Resolved, That the Assembly rejoice in the measure of 
success afforded to the schools, academies and colleges, con- 
nected with our Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods; and do 
again urge the solemn duty of securing the religious education 
of the children of the church, by establishing and adequately 
supporting suitable church institutions, within their respective 
bounds, as far as practicable. 

7. Resolved, That the last Thursday of February next be 
observed throughout our bounds, as a day of earnest prayer for 
children and youth, especially the baptized children and youth 
of the church, and those collected in schools and colleges, with 
particular reference to an increased supply of labourers in the 
vineyard of the Lord; and that a collection be taken up on that 
day for the College Fund. 

8. Resolved, That the proposed Draft of a Constitution, 
presented by the Board of Education to this General Assem- 
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bly, be committed to a Committee of three, to examine and 
report the same, with such modifications or suggestions as to 
them may seem proper, to the next General Assembly. 

9. Resolved, That the Board of Education is hereby directed 
to meet for the transaction of such business as may claim their 
attention, on Friday, the 28d inst., at 5% o’clock, P. M., in 
this Hall. 

Dr. Scott said, that having been familiar with the working 
of our scheme of education, he could say that, if there were 
imperfections in the working of our system, the fault lay not 
with the Board, but with the Presbyteries, upon whom entirely 
devolved the business of seeing to it that no improper person was 
aided. The fact that some few cases of unworthy beneficiaries 
had received aid, was the most plausible objection to the Board; 
but it was one which the Board could not remedy, unless the 
Presbyteries were faithful in examining and supervising the 
progress and conduct of candidates; and it was on this account 
that the Committee had dwelt so much in the report upon this 
phase of the subject. After a few remarks explanatory of the 
report, the Doctor said he would yield the floor to the Secretary 
of the Board. 

Dr. Chester, the Secretary of the Board, would occupy the 
Assembly but a few moments. He felt thankful for the re- 
port which the committee had submitted, and considered its 
suggestions eminently wise and well timed. He felt it difficult 
to decide whether trials or mercies most abounded in the 
history of our operations for the last year. They had had 
experience of both; but he was free to say that difficulties 
about funds were not the chief burdens upon the shoulders of 
the Board; but paying great attention to the character of our 
candidates, and endeavouring to inaugurate a more complete 
and healthful system of watchfulness. We began by procuring 
an order from the Assembly, urging this upon the Board and 
upon the Presbyteries, and all having the care of our candidates 
in any manner in their hands; and he was happy to assure the 
Assembly that very desirable results were already apparent. 
A new word has appeared in our office—‘we recommend.” 
We are resolved to solicit the closest watchfulness over our 
candidates. We have visited many schools, academies, colleges, 
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and seminaries, and have endeavoured to ascertain the exact 
status of our candidates for piety, diligence, success, and general 
character; and also to encourage them to aim high. 

In regard to the oft-repeated difficulty of unworthy beneficia- 
ries, it ought to be noted that “the falling star attracts the 
eye.” Itis the few unworthy ones that attract the notice of 
the public, whilst the many of an opposite character are unob- 
served. The failure of one young man will do more harm than 
the success of many will do good. But is it not hard that the 
many should be suspected on account of the few? Oh! that I 
could-secure for those young men that are faithful, the sympa- 
thies of this Assembly, and of the churches. Many of them 
are orphans, having lost one or both parents. A large propor- 
tion of them are the sons of ministers—some the orphans of 
ministers of the gospel. A little group, sons of missionaries 
—some in the field and some in heaven—are found on our list; 
and we would the Assembly could know them, and we feel 
assured they would sympathize with them. Christ sympathized 
with candidates for the ministry. A large portion of his time 
was employed in caring for candidates for the ministry, and 
instructing them. He spoke most feelingly of the trials of can- 
didates before their licensure, and of the lack of sympathy in 
their destiny after they left the Seminary. Spoke of the 
indifference which presbyteries and ministers often exhibited, 
whether these young men found fields of labour or not— 
deprecated this indifference, and invoked the sympathies, and 
prayers, and aid of the church in behalf of this cause. Al- 
though we cannot look forward to the coming year without 
some solicitude about the funds, yet if the Presbyteries will pay 
more attention to the character of the beneficiaries, and co- 
Sperate with us in thus restoring the confidence and the interest 
of the churches, abundant means will be provided, and the 
blessed work of providing a ministry will go on. Some have 
started the question, have we not too many ministers? But have 
we not more to do than to supply our own vacancies? Is not 
the world still before us? Are not the churches and missions 
to be multiplied? And are the unemployed, to any appreciable 
extent, the men whom this Board has brought forward? He 
thought candour and large views could only answer such ques-_ 
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tions in one way, and without further delay of the House, would 
leave the subject to them. 

Dr. Marshall also advocated. the cause of the Board. He 
bore testimony to the general good character of the beneficia- 
ries, but admitted that mistakes were sometimes made. This, 
however, he maintained, was the fault not of the Board, but of 
the Presbyteries, who were not sufficiently careful in taking up 
candidates for the ministry. Dr. Maclise also urged this point 
with much force. Dr. Junkin narrated his long experience in 
connection with these educational operations, and referred to the 
urgency with which he had, from the beginning, insisted on the 
greatest care being exercised in this matter. He had always 
objected to the Board’s taking up mere boys before their charac- 
ter was formed or their principles determined. Dr. Macdonald 
spoke on the same subject, with special emphasis. He intro- 
duced a resolution to the following effect, which was adopted by 
the Assembly: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the “Rules and 
Regulations of the Board: 

‘“‘Hvery person on a scholarship shall forward, or cause to 
be forwarded, annually, a report from his teacher or teachers, 
to the Presbytery under whose care he is, showing his standing 
for piety, talents, diligence, scholarship, prudence, economy, 
health, and general influence.” 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


The order of the day was taken up. 

Rey. Dr. Macdonald, from the Committee on the Board of 
Domestic Missions, made report. After reading the report, he 
called attention to some of the recommendations contained in 
it, especially those relating to the discontinuance of the Execu- 
tive Committee at Louisville, and the Advisory Committee in 
California, and that relating to the increase of itinerants. He 
advocated, in a few earnest remarks, an increase of men and of 
energy in this branch of the church’s work. He congratulated 
the Board that, amid such discouragements as the state of the 
country occasioned, they had not only maintained their position, 
abut cancelled debt, and made progress. He reminded the 
ssembly that times of trial and public calamity had often 
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proved of advantage to the church, by refining away her dross, - 
purifying her faith, and quickening her zeal, whilst it led to a 
more complete reliance upon God. He alluded to the trials of 
the non-conformists in the days of Richard Baxter; and quoted 
from that man of God, the declaration that they would little 
regret exclusion from the pulpits of the English establishment, 
if they could but have access to the heathen, and to destitute 
portions of the Christian*world. Dr. Macdonald trusted that 
the trial of the present would be similarly blessed in the larger 
usefulness of this Board. 

On the motion to adopt the Report, 

Rev. Dr. Janeway, Secretary of the Board, said that he 
would not detain the Assembly with protracted remarks, as all 
the facts necessary to the information of the Assembly were 
contained in the Annual Report. The Assembly had great 
reason to be thankful to the great Head of the church, that at 
a time of great trial and embarrassment in the country, the 
Board had been able to meet all the demands of this cause, and 
also to cancel a large debt then existing. Last spring, the debt 
was $25,000; and on account of light receipts, it was increased 
to $28,000; but, by the increased liberality of the churches, 
the debt was paid, the cause sustained, all the missionaries that 
had reported had been paid, and were now in process of being 
paid. This was almost more than the Board had ventured, in 
the trying condition of the country, to hope for. It was pro- 
bable that, on account of light receipts, there might be a small 
deficit in the months next ensuing; but they trusted that the 
church would sustain the cause, and he hoped that the missiona- 
ries who had borne with so much heroism, would still be patient, 
and that the present calamities being overpast, increased pros- 
perity might attend the efforts of this Board. He thought that 
the church had arrived at a crisis in the history of her domestic 
missions, which would demand greatly increased operations to 
meet the wants of the country. The immigration will increase 
so soon as the war is over. A tide will set towards the yet 
unoccupied parts of the land, demanding to be accompanied or 
followed by the missionary. Such missions would, of course, 
be expensive, and would not for a long time be self-sustaining, 
The question then presses, Shall the church progress with the 
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prospective advance of population? He trusted she would, and 
that instead of $85,000, if the contributions increase, she will 
place at the disposal of this Board $150,000 for the promotion 
of this grand work. He believed that the church would come 
up to this work; and, as a means of bringing her up to it, he 
commended to the pastors and people the careful consideration 
of the Annual Report, and solicited their prayers and codpera- 
tion. Hoping that these suggestions would draw out remarks 
on this important subject from members of the Assembly, he 
left it in their hands without further remark on his part. 

The Rev. Mr. Hale asked that the resolutions be read seria- 
tim; which was done, and the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, Tth, 8th, 
and 9th, were adopted, and then the report was adopted as a 
whole, and is as follows: 

The Committee to whom was referred the Annual Report of 
the Board of Missions, respectfully report that the Minutes 
of the Board, and of its Executive Committee, have not been 
put into their hands. They have carefully examined the 
Annual Report of the Board, and recommend to the General 
Assembly that, 

1. It approve the Report, ie direct the same to be published 
by the Board. 

2. The Assembly heen acknowledge the signal tokens 
of divine goodness to the Board, in enabling it to pass with 
safety the trying changes of the past year; especially in en- 
abling it to reduce its indebtedness, which in November last 
was $28,000, to less than $5000, and greatly to reduce the 
office expenses, whilst, at the same time, adding 121 new names 
to the list of missionaries in commission a year ago, and paying 
all the missionaries as far as they had reported, to the end of 
the fiscal year. Verily, God has granted to his people, in these 
troublous times, the heart to devise liberal things, and blessed 
be his holy name! 

3. The Assembly also notice with gratitude to God, the 
spirit of self-denial on the part of our missionaries, enabling 
them to submit patiently to the inconveniences arising from 
delay in the payments due them, and to the reduction of their 
salaries. 


4, That the Assembly bow humbly to the will of the great 
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Ruler of nations, in those calamities which he has permitted to 
visit the land, whereby missionary labour has been interrupted 
—missionaries, in some instances, driven from the field, and the 
work of years destroyed—and bewail the sins and unfaithful- 
ness which have provoked them; but in the fear and strength 
of the Lord, we will go forward and endeavour to repair the 
waste places, and build up the walls which have been thrown 
down. 

5. The Assembly take sincere pleasure in noticing the sub- 
stantial aid which ladies of our churches have rendered to this 
cause, by articles of clothing furnished to missionary families. 
The aggregate value of these donations during the past year, was 
over $16,000, and was in addition to the salaries of the mis- 
Sionaries among whom they were distributed. 

6. In view of the changes which have taken place in the field 
of the Executive Committee located at Louisville, as referred to 
in the Report, the Assembly hereby direct the discontinuance 
of said Committee, and: further direct the discontinuance 
of Advisory Committees, wherever they exist, and the Board 
to conduct, throughout the entire field, its work hereafter as 
formerly, through the Presbyteries. 

7. The Assembly solemnly call the attention of the church to 
the greatness of the work in which, by the command of the 
ascended Lord, she is engaged, and the increased proportions 
it is destined very soon to assume, by the return of prosperity 
to the nation, and the greater stability of our civil institutions, 
which we now, by the blessing of God, confidently expect—a 
work which, in addition to assisting young or feeble churches 
already established, is no less than to supply with the stated 
means of grace the teeming millions who are to fill up the 
continent. To accomplish this great work, the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions has been constituted, and this General Assem- 
bly would devoutly commend it to the prayers and patronage 
of all our people, and would especially invite the hearty co- 
Speration of every pastor and session in providing the material 
aid which the exigencies of the cause demand. 

8. The Assembly earnestly recommend the appointment of a 
greater number of itinerating missionaries for new and sparsely 
settled regions, to explore and advise as to the most favourable 
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localities for permanent congregations, and also recommend the 
Presbyteries to take measures for establishing and sustaining 
an itinerancy for the feebler missionary churches, and more 
destitute portions within their bounds. 

9. The Assembly enjoins it upon the Board hereafter to 
regard the order of a former Assembly, to send up its Minutes 
for examination. 


Ohurch Extension. 
a 


The Report of the Board of Church Extension was read by 
the Chairman, Rev. Mr. Conover, thus: 

The Committee on Church Extension submit the following 
report: 

Resolved, 1. That the Assembly approve of the careful 
manner in which the records of the Board have been kept by 
the Secretary. 

Resolved, 2. That the Report be approved and published, to- 
gether with the Rules of the Board, and Instructions to 
Churches needing aid. 

Resolved, 8. That while the severe trials of the country have 
greatly retarded the work of church-building, yet the church 
has great reason for thanks to God, that in the midst of these 
trials, fifty-five churches have been aided by the Board during 
the year in completing their sanctuaries. 

Resolved, 4. That the Assembly highly approve of the 
economy exhibited by the Board in the management of the fund 
entrusted to their care. 

Resolved, 5. That the Assembly approve of the suspension of 
the work on the ‘Children’s Church” for the present. 

Resolved, 6. That the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
be directed to alter all the blank reports for statistics in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the Assembly, so as to transfer 
the item of “Contingent and Commissioners’ Fund’ from 
the column of “Church Extension” to that of * Congrega- 
tional.” 

Resolved; T. That all our ministers, and sessions of vacant 
churches, be earnestly requested to present this cause to their 
respective churches for their contributions annually, and, as far 
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as practicable, on the first Sabbath of July, the day designated 
by the Assembly of 1861. 

Resolved, 8. That all churches needing aid for building 
houses of worship, and all churches and individuals contri- 
buting funds for this purpose, are hereby earnestly requested 
to make this Board the agency of their favours and bene- 
factions. 

Mr. Conover said he had but a remark or two to make in 
regard to this report. He spoke inreference to the column of 
statistics mentioned in the report, and showed why the change 
recommended should be made. He showed how many of our 
churches contributed nothing to this Board, and clearly demon- 
strated the importance of giving it a liberal support. All 
ought to do something; rich as well as poor churches ought 
alike to have the cause urged upon them by their pastors. 
The poor churches often give as much, according to their means, 
as the richer ones. Pastors are often to blame for not present- 
ing this cause to their people. If they would, the Board’s funds 
would be thereby greatly augmented. Mills make and fill 
oceans. Let all do something, and much more would be done 
than is done. 

Rey. Mr. Coe, the Secretary of the Board, said, in view of 
the fact of the able remarks of the Chairman, and also as the 
Report was printed, brief, and distributed among the members 
of this Assembly, many remarks from him would be unneces- 
sary. He spoke eloquently, and with great emphasis on the 
subject of parsonages, showing their importance. The matter 
had not been sufticiently considered, by either the pastors or 
the churches in our connection. He rejoiced that Mr. J. M. 
Wilson, in his work of Presbyterian statistics, had done much 
to arouse the churches on the subject of preparing suitable par- 
sonages for their ministers. It was a sad fact, that more than 
five hundred of our churches were without edifices, and one- 
fourth of our churches must be in part supported by the other 
three-fourths, or go out of existence. Let the strong help the 
weak—the rich aid in sustaining the poor. ‘The poor we 
have with us always.” Never was there a year when applica- 
tions for aid were so pressing and numerous. ‘These are 
troublous times. O, that we might be enabled by the people of 
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God, to cheer those churches that look for help to the Board! 
It pains us to turn any away. Let us plant and water, and 
God will give the increase. 

Dr. Chester wished to state a fact in support of the Report. 
He said that within six miles of where he lived, there was a 
Quaker lady who took such an interest in Presbyterianism as 
to give the funds to erect a small edifice. This he cited, to 
stimulate us to greater activity and liberality in building 
churches and manses, in destitute places, for the advancement 
of the glorious kingdom of Christ. This Board is the youngest 
of the church’s children. Let us not forget it. It is worthy. 
He loved the Board and its Secretary, whose path he often 
crossed in his peregrinations through the churches, and was 
happy to say that the zeal and labours of the brother were 
worthy of all commendation. 

Dr. Halsey, Mr. Bishop, and Dr. Junkin united in urging 
the special claims of this Board on the support of the churches. 


Theological Seminaries. * 

The Committee on Theological Seminaries submit the fol- 
lowing report, viz. 

They have had before them the Annual Reports of the Trus- 
tees and Directors of the Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; 
of the Western Seminary, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania; of the 
Seminary at Danville, Kentucky; and of the North-West Semi- 
nary, at Chicago, Illinois, and have carefully examined the 
same. <A brief summary of their contents is as follows: 

1. The Seminary at Princeton.—The corps of Professors is 
full, and the number of students one hundred and seventy, 
of whom forty-one have completed the usual course of study, 
and one has deceased. Six or seven of the Senior Class have 
offered themselves for the foreign missionary work, and an 
unusually large proportion of the other classes contemplate the 
same destination. 

While the instruction of the Seminary has been satisfactory 
and gratifying in its results, the Trustees report no less pros- 
perity in its financial department. The financial year closed 
with a balance in favour of the Seminary, of $4352.67. In 
addition to this, they state that at the late Semi-centennial 
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celebration, Messrs. Robert L. and Alexander Stuart, of New 
York, presented the munificent donation to the funds of 
$50,000. 

2. The Western Seminary at Allegheny.—The corps of Pro- 
fessors is full, and the number of students one hundred and 
fifty-eight, of whom thirty-three have completed the regular 
course of study; two have deceased; five or more have devoted 
themselves to the work of foreign missions. The proficiency of 
the classes has been gratifying. The Trustees report that not- 
withstanding the pressure of the times, they have been able to 
make a slight progress. The permanent funds have been 
increased, and the salaries of the Professors have been promptly 
paid. Among donations to the library, it deserves to be noted, 
that the handsome gift of four hundred and sixty-four volumes 
has been made by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Beatty. 

3. The Seminary at Danville-—The number of students has 
been greatly diminished by the fact of civil war in the vicinity 
of the Institution. The number in attendance was reduced to 
eleven. The instructions of the Seminary, however, were not 
interrupted for a day. Six students have completed the regu- ~ 
lar course of study. There is a vacancy in the corps of Pro- 
fessors, Dr. Smith having finally declined the chair of Pastoral 
Theology and Church Government. As there are funds enough 
to support all the Professors, there is no reason why this vacancy 
should be left unfilled. The Directors leave the matter entirely 
to the discretion of the Assembly. 

This suggestion derives additional force from the infirm 
health of some of the Professors. The funds have been rising 
in value since the last report, although the income continues 
still to be seriously affected by the failure of dividends; and a 
serious falling off is apprehended during the coming year. A 
fire-proof library building, a lecture-room, and rooms for the 
accommodation of twenty or thirty students have been com- 
pleted, and will be ready for use in September. 

4, The Seminary of the Northwest at Chicago.—The number 
of students has been eleven, of whom three have completed the 
full course of study. The proficiency of the various classes is 
described as commendable. There are two chairs vacant in the 
Theological Faculty, in consequence of the declinature of Dr. 
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Krebs as Dr. Rice’s successor, and the lamented decease of Dr. 
Scott. Professors Lord and Halsey have supplied the deficiency 
by extra labours, and the Rev. J. D. Pering has been employed 
as teacher of Hebrew. Such is the embarrassed condition of 
the finances, we are sorry to have to add, that the salaries of 
the present Professors themselves are reduced, notwithstanding 
increased duties; and the Directors do not deem it expedient 
to ask the Assembly to fill these vacancies for the present year. 
The Committee feel impelled to add, that the affairs of this 
Seminary are in a delicate and critical situation, and that 
probably the Directors are the persons best qualified to manage 
them successfully, as being intimately acquainted with all the 
circumstances. 

Since the last meeting of the Assembly, we have the painful 
duty of recording the death of Professor Scott, of the Semi- 
nary of the Northwest; and among the Directors of the West- 
ern Seminary, of Drs. Allan D. Campbell and Henry G. 
Comingo; and among the Trustees of Princeton Seminary, 
James Neilson, Esq. Dr. Campbell was a Trustee, as well as a 
Director, of the Western Seminary. 

The Committee recommend to the Assembly the following 
resolutions: ' 

Resolved, 1. That the Annual Reports be printed in the 
Appendix, as usual. 

Resolved, 2. That we gratefuliy acknowledge the tokens of 
favour with which Divine Providence has been pleased to regard 
the various Seminaries of the church, and particularly that we 
thankfully record the prosperity and success which the oldest 
of our Seminaries has enjoyed during the first half century of 
its existence, just closed—a like career of prosperity we 
ardently desire for all our Seminaries. 

Resolved, 8. That this Assembly express their grateful 
acknowledgment of the munificent donation of $50,000, by 
Messrs. R. L. and A. Stuart, of New York, to the funds of 
Princeton Seminary; to Dr. Beatty, for his donation of books 
to the Western Seminary, and also to other donors. 

Resolved, 4. That the Assembly deeply deplore the loss 
which the church has sustained in the decease of those steadfast 
friends of the Seminaries, and useful servants of Christ, 
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Professor Scott, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Comingo, and Colonel 
James Neilson. 

Resolved, 5. That the Assembly proceed to choose a Profes- 
sor to fill the vacant chair of Pastoral Theology and Church 
Government in the Seminary at Danville, Kentucky. 

Resolved, 6. That in accordance with the wishes of the 
Directors of the Seminary of the Northwest, at Chicago, no 
steps be taken at present to fill the vacancies in that institution. 

Agreeably to the fifth of the above resolutions, the Assembly, 
on a subsequent day, elected the Rev. R. L. Stanton, D. D., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Church Government, in the 
Seminary at Danville. 


Report on Disabled Ministers’ Fund. 


Rey. Dr. Musgrave moved that the Rev. Dr. Jones be now 
permitted to present the Report of the Board of Trustees on 
the subject of the Disabled Ministers’ Fund. Adopted; and 
the 

Rey. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., proceeded to read the Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the General Assembly upon 
this very interesting and important Fund. The Report showed 
that whilst, on account of the war, and the consequent derange- 
ment of business, the field from which collections were made 
was narrowed, yet the aggregate of collections was greater. 
It stated that six ministers who had been assisted have died; 
and it detailed the very happy results of the year’s labours in 
sustaining disabled, aged, and sick ministers, and the widows 
and orphans of ministers. It was a clear, touching, and impres- 
sive resumé of this department of the church’s charity, giving 
(anonymously, of course,) many affecting incidents connected 
with the disbursement of this fund. 

This Report was referred to a Committee, who, through 
Judge Leavitt, their Chairman, submitted the following report, 
viz. 

The Committee to whom was referred the Report of the 
Trustees appointed in relation to Disabled Ministers, and the 
Destitute Widows and Children of Deceased Ministers, recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, 1. That the able and interesting Report of the 
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Trustees, charged with the supervision of this subject, presented 
to the present General Assembly, is earnestly commended to 
the attention of the pastors and people of our churches. 

Resolved, 2. That while the Assembly rejoices in the pro- 
gress and increasing success, during the past year, of this noble 
enterprise, it learns, with profound regret, that in a large pro- 
portion of the churches no contributions have been made in 
furtherance of its beneficent objects. 

Resolved, 3. That this Assembly earnestly recommends that 
annual collections be made in all the churches, and reported, 
as required by the previous action of the Assembly. 

Resolved, 4. That the Report presented to this Assembly 
by the Committee of the Trustees, and their Chairman and 
Secretary, be adopted, and published in the Appendix to the 
Minutes, and that extra copies be printed by the Board of 
Publication for the use of the sessions of the churches; and 
that it be recommended to our pastors and stated supplies to read 
it to their congregations, on or before the day when collections 
are to be made for this object. 

Resolved, 5. That with a view to an increase of funds, for 
the purpose referred to, special and liberal individual dona- 
tions, and testamentary bequests, be solicited from all parts of 
the churches. And if at any time the funds received from all 
sources shall exceed the amount appropriated by the Trustees 
in any year, the surplus shall be permanently invested by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Assembly, the interest on 
which shall be used only in aid of disabled ministers, and needy 
widows and children of deceased ministers. 

Resolved, 6. That it be recommended to Presbyteries and 
Synods having funds or property, given or provided to aid 
disabled ministers, and the families of disabled ministers need-. 
ing aid, to transfer the same to the General Assembly for this 
purpose, in cases where the terms of the grant or donation will 
permit such transfer. 

Ltesolved, 7. That the Assembly has learned and highly 
appreciates the praiseworthy and successful labours of the 
Chairman of the Committee and Secretary of the Fund, and 
cordially commending him to the sympathy and couperation 
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of the pastors and churches, express the earnest desire that 
he may continue thus to serve the church in a field in which 
he has been so eminently useful, and thus far without any 
charge on the funds contributed by the churches. 

Resolved, 8. That it be enjoined on Presbyteries to appoint 
one of their number to take especial charge of this subject 
within their bounds, and see that these resolutions are observed, 
or to adopt such other measures as the Presbyteries may deem 
most efficient to secure the end in view. 

Judge Leavitt made some excellent remarks in favour of this 
report. He was rejoiced to learn that the contributions to 
this fund had more than doubled during the last year. Still, 
only comparatively few of the churches have given anything. 
He thought there could be no difference of opinion on any part 
of the report, excepting on that proposing the establishment of 
a vested fund for disabled ministers and their needy families. 
The Jewish law made special provision for the support of the 
priesthood. So ought we. 

Judge Linn regarded the subject contained in this report as 
one of the most important that can, or is likely to come, be- 
fore the General Assembly. It is one on which he had thought 
much. He had been chairman of a committee on this subject. 
when the Assembly met in Philadelphia. This gave him an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with some facts not generally 
known by the brethren. A surplus fund, arising from contri- 
butions, legacies, &c., ought to be raised for the support of 
disabled ministers, and the widows and children of such as are 
deceased. We are behind the church in England and Scotland 
on this subject. The church there has such a fund, and it goes 
not only to the support of disabled ministers, but to ministers’ 
widows and their needy offspring. This is as it shouldbe. He 
had never heard but one objection urged against a vested fund 
—that of its being an improper inducement to young men to 
enter the ministry. But there is no validity in it. He was 
confident of this. Ministers were not well enough supported. 
He spoke from sad experience. He was the son of a minister, 
and therefore spoke knowingly on this subject. No one ought 
to have any more delicacy to ask for assistance from a vested 
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fund in the church, than to ask for a legacy left him by a 
deceased friend. Anxiety about debt takes up half the working 
brains of a young man exercised by it. No man can labour 
successfully and pleasantly when he is solicitous about his 
domestic concerns. We want a vested fund of $400,000. 
This may seem large, but what is it among so many? Four 
hundred thousand dollars we want, and $400,000 we will have, 
if God gives me grace to carry out the plans we have in view. 
He knew of legacies ready to be contributed to this fund, if this 
Assembly would order its creation. Give the people an oppor- 
tunity, and you will be astonished how soon this fund will be- 
come great. He spoke touchingly of the condition of old minis- 
ters, unable longer to labour for Christ. This subject commends 
itself to our consciences. He had a word to say to the ruling 
elders of the church. It belongs to them to carry out the 
measure contemplated. ‘There is a delicacy in the matter that 
prevents ministers from presenting and pressing this thing on 
the attention of the people. There is no indelicacy for laymen 
to do it. O Christian brethren in the eldership, let us try and 
live so as to receive at last that commendation from the whole 
ministry, “I was hungry, and ye gave me meat.” He answered 
‘the argument against vested funds in regard to the difficulty of 
secure investment. Any fund can be safely invested. Invest- 
ments in government stocks are now peculiarly safe. They 
will be as permanent as the government itself, and if it goes 
down, all moneys and stocks sink with it. Does endowment 
cripple energy? Not always. Some have a groundless fear of 
endowments. Such do not understand it. Endowments might 
not work well in missions, but all the objections that lie against 
endowment there, has no force against the matter before the 
House. 

The fifth and sixth resolutions being under discussion, Dr. 
J. C. Lowrie moved that the remaining resolutions be laid on 
the table, and this whole subject referred to a committee of 
three ruling elders, to report to the next General Assembly. 

After passing the seventh resolution, the motion was agreed 
to; and Judges Linn and Leavitt, Mr. C. F. Maurice, and Dr. 
J. H. Jones were appointed that committee. 
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Systematic Benevolence. 

The Rev. S. S. Sheddan, Chairman of the Committee on 
Systematic Benevolence, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Systematic Benevolence, in making their 
report, feel straitened because so little data has been furnished. 
From the one hundred Presbyteries represented on this floor, 
only twenty-three have given in reports, and some of these not 
showing the facts desired by the Assembly. 

Should we make these reports the basis, and then aggregate 
the contributions to all the Boards, it will be found that about 
one-half obeyed the injunction. This ratio only holds in the 
aggregate. The Boards of Domestic and Foreign Missions 
have received the largest attention. In a few Presbyteries 
every church responded to the call. In the reports before us 
these Boards have received, in the average, from about two- 
thirds of the church. Without pretending to fractional accu- 
racy, it may be said that the Boards of Education and Publica- 
tion have been remembered by about half of the churches 
reported; the Church Extension not rising above one-third; 
and of the churches who are enjoying a working ministry, not 
one-fourth have given to the ministry disabled by long service 
or overtasked effort. 

From the tone of the reports made by the Secretaries of the 
Boards to the Assembly, as well as from the statistics furnished 
us, we feel there is some advance in systematic effort. It was 
at least gratifying that, in these times of business prostration, 
the Boards, generally, close the year with little or no indebted- 
ness. ‘The very stringency of the times has helped to systema- 
tize, and has called out some churches, as a well-timed reserve, 
that, through remissness, had been held back. 

From the little the Presbyteries have told us, and from the 
Reports of the Boards, and in view of the times, we are quick- 
ened in our belief, ‘‘as thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 

Your Committee feel that our Boards are entering upon a 
year that will, more than the past, call upon the churches for 
system in effort and sacrifice, and will hear of no plea for 
delinquency. It is true that Systematic Benevolence is not a 
Board—has no secretary, nor trustees, but holds the place of 
the nursing mother of all the Boards. Through impulsive 
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benevolence they may live for a time, but for their continuance, 
their health and growth, there must be system. 

Each individual church may place her own estimate upon the 
relative importance and claims of the Boards, but all should 
remember that they are so kindred, and their co-existence such 
a unity, that none can well be neglected. !They are not all 
the eye, but they are parts of the body. Your Committee, 
feeling that the church is beginning to awake more to the 
analogy of works, as well as faith, would, in the name of the 
Assembly, urge her to this system of beneficence. 

The Boards, entering upon the year more by faith than by 
sight, appeal to the whole church—give us a place in your 
almsgiving. The Assembly has said to the Boards, Go forward 
—educate your young men, build your churches, help the weak, 
print your Bibles, books, and tracts, and scatter them. 

And the Assembly would again press upon the church to 
sacredly regard her own agencies for good. Have a chart em- 
bracing every Board of the church, and give according to your 
ability. Adopt, if you can, the simultaneous effort -recom- 
mended by the Assembly; if not, choose your own time and 
way, but let none fail of doing something for each Board. This 
is urged by the day in which we live, and not only so, but, 
especially in trying times, it is essential for her spiritual health 
that the church keep active her outgoing sympathies. It is 
true that the low fountain may not give out as that which is 
full, but without motion it will sooner become impure. Would 
the church, in trying times, be true to the demands from with- 
out, and true to her own spiritual purity, peace, and prosperity, 
she must have her charitable outgoings. 

Pressed by the times, urged by the enlarged wants and 
efforts of the Boards, and exhorted by a care of her own 
spiritual health; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the Assembly urge upon all the churches, 
that, according to the General Assembly’s plan of simultaneous 
effort, or by a plan adapted to their situation, they would every 
year give a.place and a time to all the Boards. 

Lesolved, 2. That while the Assembly record gratitude to 
God, that he so enabled us to meet the more pressing wants of 
the last year, we feel that the providences of God bid us 
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enlarge our efforts, and bring out more energy to speed 
these agencies of the church. 

Resolved, 3. That the General Assembly would solemnly 
throw it upon the Presbyteries, the pastors, the elders, and 
churches, to see to it that systematic benevolence be perfected, 
and that no church so dishonour herself and her religion as to 
have no name or place in the beneficence that marks God’s 
children, and which he has ordained as an instrumentality in 
building up his kingdom. 

‘This report gave rise to some debate, but was finally 
adopted in the form in which it was presented by the Com- 
mittee. _ 

rull ace 
Unio:,,.3 ur Old and New School Assemblies and Foreign 
Correspondence. 


The Committee of Bills and Overtures reported that they 
had several communications from the Presbyteries of Ogdens- 
burg, California, Madison, and Oxford, asking the Assembly to 
take steps for a reunion with the New School. The Committee 
recommended, in substance, that it is inexpedient at this time 
to enter upon this matter, and that it be deferred to*the next 
General Assembly, with the promise that the Assembly will 
then give a kind and candid consideration to any proposition 
which may be presented. Dr. Christian moved to strike out 
the latter part of the resolution proposed by the Committee. 
Dr. Musgrave, Dr. Junkin, Mr. Comfort (elder), advocated the 
amendment, which was carried by a vote of 128 to 80. The 
minute adopted was simply in this form: ‘In the judgment of 
the Assembly it is inexpedient at this time to take any definite 
action with reference to a reunion of the Old and New School 
Presbyterian churches.” We are rejoiced at this disposition 
of the matter, as we are persuaded that the peace and purity of 
the church would suffer by any attempt to unite the two bodies. 

Dr. Tustin, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Corres- 
pondence, submitted the following report, viz. 

Whereas, It is eminently proper, in whatever aspect the 
subject is viewed, that harmony and good will should prevail 
among all the members of the great Presbyterian family ; 

And whereas, Ti is understood that the General Assembly of 
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the Presbyterian church (New School) now in session at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is entertaining the question of sending a corres- 
ponding delegate to this body; therefore, 

Resolved, That in anticipation of this fraternal spirit, this 
Assembly do hereby appoint the Rev. Robert Davidson, D. D., 
to represent this General Assembly in the General Assembly 
now in session at Cincinnati, in the hope that this corres- 
pondence may be alike pleasant and profitable to all parties 
concerned. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to appoint a delegate to the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, with a 
view of securing an annual interchange of delegates between 
these bodies, and the Rev. Elisha P. Swift, D.ds, Go’ and he 
hereby is appointed to represent this Assembly tu‘=+hGeneral 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, now in session in 
the, city of Pittsburg, with a view of accomplishing this object. 

Dr. Breckinridge thought that this matter had not been 
properly introduced, and the report was recommitted, with 
the names of Dr. Breckinridge and Dr. Musgrave added to 
the committee. On a subsequent day, the recommendation to 
appoint delegates to the two Assemblies named in the report 
was unanimously adopted. 


Presbyterian Almanac. 


Dr. Marshall moved that Joseph M. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
be allowed to present the claims of the “Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Almanac” to the Assembly. Granted. 

Mr. Wilson began by thanking the Assembly for the distin- 
guished permission just given. The ‘Almanac’’ was.a volume 
of facts, and not of opinions. It was therefore a safe work; 
and its reliability has been fully sustained. It contained the 
acts and deliverances of all the Presbyterian bodies throughout 
the world, with reports of their various objects of benevolence, 
the biographies of deceased ministers, and histories of Presby- 
terian churches. It was: established to supply a want felt by 
all intelligent Presbyterians. He was prompted to begin the 
work on account of the great want of information upon the 
subject of Presbyterianism in its wide and comprehensive 
character. The statistics were arranged according to the most 
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approved rules of statisticians. In addition to the proceedings 
of the different bodies, he has introduced histories of the vari- 
ous Boards and Committees—the volume for 1862 containing a 
history of the Board of Education, which was very valuable—so 
much so, that the Board has published a portion of it in the 
Home and Foreign Record. 

He proceeded to explain the nature of the work, of its utility, 
its comprehensiveness, and reliability, and also mentioned the 
additions he intended to introduce into the forthcoming volume; 
that is, the volume for 1863, viz., a full and complete his- 
tory of Princeton Theological Seminary. This history will 
~ ve all the proceedings of the Assembly organizing the Semi- 
nary, a full account of the Scholarships, its library, a list of 
the Alumni, alphabetically and statistically arranged; biogra- 
phies of its deceased Professors, with sketches of the living 
ones; the proceedings of the late Semi-Centenary celebration, 
including the oration of Dr. Sprague; and, to make the matter 
complete, the illustration of this one portion of the work will be 
finely engraved portraits of the deceased Professors, viz., Rev. 
Drs. A. Alexander, J. Addison Alexander, Samuel Miller, 
J. W. Alexander, and John Breckinridge; also of the present 
Professors, namely, Rev. Drs. Charles Hodge, McGill, Green, 
C. W. Hodge, and Moffat, and also that of the Semi-Centenary 
orator, Dr. Sprague. This statement will give some idea of its 
value. 

The volume for 1862 contains the memoirs of one hundred 
and twenty-six Presbyterian ministers who have died during 
the year. He had used all diligence in collecting facts con- 
cerning them. He spoke of the collections of the Presbyterian 

’ Historical Society, and the attention which is being drawn to 
these matters; and from the stores in their possession, he was 
preparing, and expected to begin the publication, as an Appen- 
dix to his Almanac, of a Presbyterian Biographical Dictionary, 
giving a sketch of every Presbyterian minister who has laboured 
and died in the United States and British Provinces. 

He also referred to his manse scheme, the opening article of 
which is found in the volume for 1862, containing a full account 
of the present state of the church in reference to the subject of 
manses. He announced it as his purpose to continue this 
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subject from year to year, until a comfortable manse should be 
the home of every Presbyterian minister. He also showed the 
propriety of making use of the word manse, rather than par- 
sonage, as indicating the true idea, viz., permanence—a perma- 
nent abode for a Presbyterian minister. He pressed this matter 
strongly and eloquently upon the attention of the ministers and 
ruling elders, and concluded with an appeal for their aid and 
codperation in extending the circulation of the “Almanac” 
among the people. 

He was followed by ruling elder Crosby, who offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, The “Presbyterian Historical Almanac” is a 
volume containing the annual operations of every branch of the 
Presbyterian church throughout the world, with biographies of 
deceased Presbyterian ministers, and historical sketches of 
Presbyterian churches; and as a wide dissemination of such 
information will produce a beneficial influence in the church; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the “Presbyterian Historical Almanac,” 
prepared and published by Joseph M. Wilson of Philadelphia, 
be earnestly recommended to the members of the churches 
under our care. 

Resolved, 2. That the colporteurs of the Board of Publication 
be allowed the privilege of supplying said Almanac to such as 
may order it. 

These resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


Colonization Society. 

Dr. Junkin offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Colonization Society and all 
others having in view the accomplishment of the same benevo- 
lent object, viz., the removal of free people of color from this 
country, with their own consent, and their settlement as citizens 
of Liberia in the land of their fathers’ sepulchres, or elsewhere, 
be and they are hereby commended to the liberal support of 
our members throughout our churches. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Dr. Breckinridge s Memorial. 
The present state of the country, the dreadful civil war 
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which is now desolating so large a part of our land, has of 
necessity agitated the community with conflicting feelings and 
opinions. There is not only the great antagonism between the 
rebellious and the loyal states, but among those who still 
profess allegiance to the general government there is great 
diversity of sentiment. This difference is partly one of princi- 
ple or opinion, and partly of mere feeling. There are no 
doubt in the Border and Northern states some who are, in the 
true sense of the word, secessionists. That is, they hold the 
Calhoun theory of our Constitution, and maintain that any 
and every state has the right to withdraw from the Union at 
pleasure, and that the allegiance of the citizen is due primarily 
to his state, and only through the state to the United States. 
So long therefore as his state remains in the Union he is bound 
by the Federal Constitution; if it secedes, he owes no more alle- 
giance to the Federal government than he does to the crown of 
Great Britain. This is a theory which, although no doubt, 
in many instances, honestly entertained, was nevertheless 
devised to justify separation long determined upon in the 
minds of its authors. It isso unreasonable and suicidal that it 
had few sincere advocates even at the South, until its adoption 
became a necessity. Many, however, who have never adopted 
the theory of secession are anti-coercionists. They deny the 
right of the general government to make war upon a state, and 
therefore condemn the present war. They maintain that the 
only redress is an appeal to a national convention, when one 
or more states choose to separate themselves from the Union. 
Others again, from disposition, or from social or political rela- 
tions, prefer the South to the North; their sympathies are with 
the rebels, they wish them success, not because they approve 
of their theories, but because they like them. There are men 
born and educated at the North, of whom this is true. They 
exult over defeat of the federal armies, and rejoice at every 
success which the rebels achieve. This seems to us incredible 
baseness, but it is nevertheless true. Others, again, are in a 
state of mind which they themselves cannot understand. All 
they know is, that they prefer separation to war. They would 
rejoice at the recognition of the independence of the Confede- 
rate States, if peace could be thereby restored. We have also 
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men among us who throw all the blame of the present state of 
the country on the North. They do not pretend to justify the 
South, but they say that the provocation came from the North, 
and that the responsibility for the war lies on the Federal gov- 
ernment. In opposition to all these disaffected classes, Dr. R. 
J. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, came out in full and earnest 
support of the Union and Federal government. His emi- 
nent talents, his age, station and social position, gave great 
weight to his speeches and writings. In the divided state of 
opinion and feeling in Kentucky, the loyalty of such a man 
went far towards deciding the action of the state. As was to 
be expected, his course provoked warm opposition. Some of 
his brethren in the ministry regarded him as using his influence 
as a preacher and theological professor for the support of his 
political opinions. The Rev. Messrs. Hoyt and Robinson, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, had published in the newspapers some 
articles which Dr. Breckinridge regarded as reflecting on his 
character so seriously, that he felt authorized, as an appointee 
of the General Assembly, to bring the matter before that 
body. He accordingly presented a memorial, stating the facts 
of the case as they lay in his mind, and tendered his resigna- 
tion as professor of theology in the Seminary at Danville. 
Dr. Stuart Robinson, who was also a member of the Assembly, 
presented a counter statement. These papers were referred to 
a committee, consisting of Judge Leavitt, Dr. Marshall, Dr. 
Macdonald, H. K. Clarke, M. W. Staples, A. B. Belknap, and 
James McDougall. Judge Leavitt subsequently submitted a 
report in behalf of a majority of this committee, and Messrs. 
Staples and Macdonald presented a minority report. After 
some discussion, the following minute was unanimously adopted, 
to the great satisfaction of the whole house, viz. 

1. Resolved, That in so far as these papers (2. ¢., the papers 
submitted by’ Drs. Breckinridge and Robinson,) involve the 
personal relations or controversies of the parties named, the 
Assembly can take no cognizance of them, unless in a judicial 
proceeding, prosecuted in the mode prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the Church; and as to these, the Assembly, therefore, 
express no opinion. 

2. Resolved, That as the office of Professor in our Theologi- 
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cal Seminaries is held under the authority and by the appoint- 
ment of the General Assembly, it is competent for that body, 
at the request of any one holding that position, or on their own 
motion, to inquire into his acceptability and usefulness in that 
office. 

3. Resolved, That in the judgment of the Assembly, no facts 
have come to their knowledge which impair their confidence in 
Dr. Breckinridge as Professor in Danville Seminary. 

4, Resolved, That the Assembly do not concede, that in 
accepting a Professor’s chair in the Seminary, Dr. Breckin- 
ridge did necessarily yield the right of expressing freely his 
views in relation to matters of great national concernment; and 
that, in their judgment, his bold and patriotic stand in refer- 
ence to the great conflict now in progress, entitles him to the 
gratitude of the church and the country. 

5. Resolved, That in view of the whole case, the Assembly 
decline to accept his resignation. 


State of the Church and of the Country. 


The subject which occupied more of the time of the Assembly 
than any other, and which excited the greatest attention and 
interest, was the paper introduced by Dr. Breckinridge on the 
State of the Country. The debate on that subject was con- 
tinued through several days. Various substitutes and amend- 
ments were offered, but the Assembly voted them all down, and 
adopted as its own the document prepared by Dr. Breckinridge, 
by an overwhelming majority. It was matter of general gratu- 
lation and gratitude, not only that so great unanimity prevailed 
as to all the important principles concerned, but that such a 
kind, serious, and Christian spirit marked the whole discussion. 
Almost all the speakers who opposed the adoption of the paper 
as unwise, avowed themselves the advocates of its principles. 

The paper, as adopted by the Assembly, is as follows, viz. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, now in session at Columbus, 
in the state of Ohio:—Considering the unhappy condition of 
the country in the midst of a bloody civil war, and of the 
church agitated everywhere, divided in sentiment in many 
places, and openly assailed by schism in a large section of 
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it; considering, also, the duty which this chief tribunal, 
met in the name and by the authority of the glorified Saviour 
of sinners, who is also the Sovereign Ruler of all things, 
owes to him our Head and Lord, and to his flock committed to 
our charge, and to the people whom we are commissioned to 
evangelize, and to the civil authorities who exist by his ap- 
pointment, do hereby, in this Deliverance, give utterance to 
our solemn convictions and our deliberate judgment, touch- 
ing the matters herein set forth, that they may serve for the 
guidance of all over whom the Lord Christ has given us any 
office of instruction, or any power of government. 

I. Peace is amongst the very highest temporal blessings of 
the church, as well as of all mankind; and public order is one 
of the first necessities of the spiritual, as well as the civil com- 
monwealth. Peace has been wickedly superseded by war, in 
its worst form, throughout the whole land; and public order 
has been wickedly superseded by rebellion, anarchy, and vio- 
lence, in the whole Southern portion of the Union. All this has 
been brought to pass, in a disloyal and traitorous attempt to 
overthrow the national government by military force, and to 
divide the nation contrary to the wishes of the immense ma- 
jority of the people of the nation, and without satisfactory 
evidence that the majority of the people in whom the local 
sovereignty resided, even in the states which revolted, ever 
authorized any such proceeding, or ever approved the fraud 
and violence by which this horrible treason has achieved what- 
ever success it has had. This whole treason, rebellion, anarchy, 
fraud, and violence, is utterly contrary to the dictates of 
natural religion and morality, and is plainly condemned by the 
revealed will of God. It is the clear and solemn duty of the 
national government to preserve, at whatever cost, the national 
Union and Constitution, to maintain the laws in their supremacy, 
to crush force by force, and to restore the reign of public order 
and peace to the entire nation, by whatever lawful means that 
are necessary thereunto. And it is the bounden duty of the 
people who compose this great nation, each one in his several 
place and degree, to uphold the federal government, and every 
State government, and all persons in authority, whether civil 
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or military, in all their lawful and proper acts, unto the end 
herein before set forth. 

If. The church of Christ has no authority from him to make 
rebellion, or to counsel treason, or to favour anarchy, in any 
case whatever. On the contrary, every follower of Christ has 
the personal liberty bestowed on him by Christ, to submit, for 
the sake of Christ, according to his own conscientious sense of 
duty, to whatever government, however bad, under which his 
lot may be cast. But while patient suffering for Christ’s sake 
can never be sinful, treason, rebellion, and anarchy may be 
sinful—most generally, perhaps, are sinful; and probably are 
always and necessarily sinful in all free countries, where the 
power to change the government by voting, in the place of force, 
which exists as a common right constitutionally secured to the 
people, who are sovereign. If, in any case, treason, rebellion, 
and anarchy can possibly be sinful, they are so in the case now 
desolating large portions of this nation, and laying waste great 
numbers of Christian congregations, and fatally obstructing 
every good word and work in those regions. ‘To the Christian 
people scattered throughout those unfortunate regions, and who 
have been left of God to have any hand in bringing on these 
terrible calamities, we earnestly address words of exhortation 
and rebuke, as unto brethren who have sinned exceedingly, 
and whom God calls to repentance, by fearful judgments. To 
those in like circumstances who are not chargeable with the sins 
which have brought such calamities upon the land, but who 
have chosen, in the exercise of their Christian liberty, to stand 
in their lot, and suffer, we address words of affectionate sym- 
pathy, praying God to bring them off conquerors. To those in 
like circumstances who have taken their lives in their hands, 
and risked all for their country, and for conscience’ sake, we 
say, we love such with all our heart, and bless God such wit- 
nesses were found in the time of thick darkness. We fear, and 
we record it with great grief, that the church of God, and the 
Christian people, to a great extent, and throughout all the re- 
volted states, have done many things that ought not to have been 
done, and have left undone much that ought to have been done, 
in this time of trial, rebuke, and blasphemy; but concerning 
the wide schism which is reported to have occurred in many 
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Southern Synods, this Assembly will take no action at this 
time. It declares, however, its fixed purpose, under all 
possible circumstances, to labour for the extension and the 
permanent maintenance of the church under its care, in 
every part of the United States. Schism, so far as it may 
exist, we hope to see healed. If that cannot be, it will be dis- 
regarded. 

III. We record our gratitude to God for the prevailing unity 
of sentiment, and general internal peace, which have character- 
ized the church in the states that have not revolted, embracing 
a great majority of the ministers, congregations, and people 
under our care. It may still be called, with emphasis, a loyal, 
orthodox, and pious church; and all its acts and works indi- 
cate its right to a title so noble. Let it strive for divine grace 
to maintain that good report. In some respects the interests 
of the church of God are very different from those of all civil 
institutions. Whatever may befall this, or any other nation, 
the church of Christ must abide on earth, triumphant even over 
the gates of hell. It is, therefore, of supreme importance that 
the church should guard itself from internal alienations and 
divisions, founded upon questions and interests that are exter- 
nal as to her, and which ought not, by their necessary workings, 
to cause her fate to depend on the fate of things less important 
and less enduring. than herself. Disturbers of the church 
ought not to be allowed—especially disturbers of the church 
in states that never revolted, or that have been cleared of 
armed rebels—disturbers who, under many false pretexts, may 
promote discontent, disloyalty, and general alienation, tending 
to the unsettling of ministers, to local schisms, and to manifold 
trouble. Let a spirit of quietness, of mutual forbearance, and 
of ready obedience to authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
illustrate the loyalty, the orthodoxy, and the piety of the 
church. It is more especially to ministers of the gospel, and, 
amongst them, particularly to any whose first impressions had 
been, on any account, favourable to the terrible military revo- 
lution which has been attempted, and which God’s providence 
has hitherto so signally rebuked, that these decisive considera- 
tions ought to be addressed. And in the name and by the 
authority of the Lord Jesus, we earnestly exhort all who love 
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God, or fear his wrath, to turn a deaf ear to all counsels and 
suggestions that tend towards a reaction favourable to disloy- 
alty, schism, or disturbance either in the church or in the 
country. There is hardly any thing more inexcusable, con- 
nected with the frightful conspiracy against which we testify, 
than the conduct of those office-bearers and members of the 
church who, although citizens of loyal states, and subject to 
the control of loyal Presbyteries and Synods, have been faith- 
less to all authority, human and divine, to which they owed 
subjection. Nor should any to whom this Deliverance may 
come, fail to bear in mind that it is not only their outward con- 
duct concerning which they ought to take heed, but it is also, 
and especially their heart, their temper, and their motives in the 
sight of God, and towards the free and beneficent civil govern- 
ment which he has blessed us withal, and toward the spiritual 
commonwealth to which they are subject in the Lord. In all 
these respects, we must all give account to God in the great 
day. And it is in view of our own dread responsibility to the 
Judge of quick and dead, that we now make this Deliverance. 

Judge Gamble, of Missouri, proposed the following substi- 
titute, or amendment. 

Resolved, That in view of past deliverances of the highest 
tribunal of the church, on the subject involved in the paper 
just read, it is deemed by this General Assembly, with the 
highest respect for the venerable minister from whom the paper 
comes, and a deep sense of the great value of the services he 
has rendered to the church and the country, inexpedient to take 
further action on the subject at present. 

He urged the adoption of this resolution as a peace measure. 
He feared that the churches in his state would be rent asunder 
and destroyed, if this discussion should be continued, and Dr. 
Breckinridge’s paper should be adopted. Dr. Macdonald 
seconded the resolution of Judge Gamble, as indicating the 
wisest course to be pursued under the circumstances. Dr. 
McPheeters, of St. Louis, denied the right of any ecclesiastical 
body to call into question his political opinions on any subject. 
He had tried to avoid all political discussions. He earnestly 
repudiated the charge of disloyalty which had been made 
against the pastors in St. Louis. Rev. Mr. McKee, of Ken- 
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tucky, is said, by those who heard him, to have made a truly 
eloquent, earnest, and patriotic speech on the occasion. He 
deprecated the adoption of Dr. Breckinridge’s paper as most 
unwise. He was sure it would be disastrous in its effects on 
the churches in Kentucky. If anything could be done towards 
the preservation of this government by passing this paper, then 
let it pass, though the heavens fall. But it can do no good to 
the loyal, and only alienate the more the disaffected. “It is 
easy for you in the Northern states,” he said, “to pass these 
deliverances; but to us it is distress, division, ruin, death. O! 
do regard our circumstances! Bind not such burdens on us, 
which we who love our country and our God are not able to 
bear. If you say nothing, our people will be peaceful and 
comparatively happy; but, if you agitate this subject, our 
churches will oppose the principle involved in these annual 
political deliverances. . . He intended to remain loyal to 
his country, to his church, and to his God. What will you 
gain? You will lose the Synods of Missouri and Kentucky, 
and others, by passing this paper. Beware what you do! You 
gain nothing; we lose much by the passage of this document.” 
The Rev. N. Williams referred to the action of the Synod of 
Kentucky, condemning Dr. Spring’s resolutions, passed by the 
last Assembly. He argued, that if the Synod was right, this 
paper of Dr. Breckinridge’s must be wrong, as the one is directly 
opposed to the other. He argued that there was no need of this 
paper to prove our loyalty, and that it was inexpedient to adopt 
it. The Rev. A. P. Forman, of Missouri, made a protracted and 
forcible argument on the subject. He urged, 1. That the 
church, as such, ought not to utter anything as true or obliga- 
tory which is not contained in the Bible. The paper under 
discussion, in his view, violated that principle, as it declared it 
to be the duty of the national government to preserve, at 
whatever cost, the national Union and Constitution. This, he 
said, we may believe as citizens; but where has Christ taught 
it? 2. He would regard the adoption of the paper as an 
improper yielding to popular clamour. 8. The good of the 
people, the peaceful union of the nation after the war, would be 
promoted by our abstaining from any such deliverance. 4. The 
passage of this paper would certainly do much harm in the 
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border slave states. Rev. Dr. George Junkin spoke earnestly 
and at length, on the other side. He said, the assumption that 
the Confederacy is a government, is the fallacy which lies at 
the foundation of the false logic exhibited by the opponents of 
Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. He argued to show that it was no 
government, either de jure or de facto. A government was an 
ordinance of God; but this Confederacy had a very different 
origin. Is Jeff. Davis, he asked, a magistrate to be obeyed as 
an officer of Jesus Christ? It had been called an unlawful 
government; but Dr. Junkin contended that an illegitimate 
government was no government at all. He admitted, indeed, 
that a rebellion might be successful, and that when it had put 
down all opposition, it might be acknowledged as a government 
de facto. But that was not the case in this instance. The 
Southern Confederacy was no more a government than the 
insurgents in Pennsylvania, during the Whiskey Insurrection, 
were a government. The Rey. R. A. Johnston, of Kentucky, 
regretted the introduction of such a paper; but, since it had 
been introduced, he deemed it his duty to vote for it. Dr. 
Marshall took much the same ground. He would have been 
satisfied if this paper had not been introduced; but we cannot 
now refuse to pass it. It was highly respectable and purely 
patriotic. He did not believe it would wound any truly loyal 
man in the border states. Rev. Mr. McMillan followed on the 
same side. He had heard no real arguments on the other side, 
only appeals for sympathy, and warnings of the evils to be 
anticipated from the adoption of Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. It 
would offend only fence-men. He argued that this was distinct 
from all former utterances of this body. Dr. Spring’s resolu- 
tions were political—this paper is not; and therefore the 
objections urged against the former, do not bear against the 
latter. He did not see how anything so Christian in spirit, and 
loyal in sentiment, could offend any one. At this stage of the 
discussion, Judge Gamble’s resolution was laid on the table, and 
the debate continued on Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. 

The Rev. Dr. McPheeters, of St. Louis, was the next 
speaker. He said his original purpose was to be silent, and to 
satisfy himself with protesting against any action of the Assem- 
bly on this subject. He had yielded to the wishes of others in 
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now taking the floor. He objected to the paper on higher 
grounds than those of expediency. The Assembly could not pass 
it without violating the constitution of the church. Synods and 
councils are forbidden to handle civil affairs, except in the way 
of petition, or of advice for the satisfaction of conscience. This 
paper is not a petition; and we have not been called upon for 
advice on the matters of which it treats. He proceeded to show 
that the document before the house did ‘handle civil affairs,”’ 
when it declared it to be the duty of the government to pre- 
serve, at whatever cost, the national Union and Constitution. 
His second ground of objection was, that the paper assumed 
that the church of Christ, as such, owes allegiance to civil gov- 
ernment. This doctrine was formally announced last year, and 
it is implied in the paper now under consideration. Dr. 
McPheeters contended that the church owed allegiance only to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose kingdom is not of this world. He 
objected to the paper also on the ground that it went far too 
sharply into the merits of the questions which now divide the 
people, and the degree of guilt on the one side or the other. 
He concluded by saying, that should this paper pass he would 
still abide in his lot. So long as he was not called upon to say 
anything which he believed to be wrong, or hindered from 
doing or saying what he thought to be right, he expected to 
remain true to all his duties to the church. 

Dr. J. C. Backus, of Baltimore, did not rise to discuss the 
principles involved in the paper of Dr. Breckinridge. He 
claimed to know something of the condition of the churches in 
the border states. For twenty-five years he had been pastor of 
one of those churches. The Presbytery of Baltimore contri- 
buted as much to some of our Boards, as the whole Synod of 
Philadelphia. Maryland is a slave state; Baltimore has, in- 
deed, only three thousand slaves, out of a population of twenty- 
six thousand coloured persons, yet we are closely allied to the 
South by this institution. Our business and social relations 
with that portion of our country are varied and intimate. At 
this moment it is claimed that five thousand Marylanders, of 
whom three thousand are from Baltimore, are in the Southern 
army. I minister weekly, he said, to the families of three pro- 
minent commanders in the Southern navy. From one-third to 
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two-thirds of the members of our congregations sympathize with 
the South. This is not strange. It is according to the ordi- 
nary working of human nature. These people are among our 
best and most exemplary Christians. They are sensitive on 
the subject of the interference of the church, with the political 
relations of their friends. They do not hold that the church 
has nothing to do with politics; they admit all the Confession 
teaches as to duty of fidelity to civil government., But they 
urge that church and state have different spheres, and that the 
one ought not to intrude into the sphere of the other. And as 
many of our duties are mixed, both civil and religious, the 
church ought to interfere only as to what is moral. Besides 
this, it cannot be denied, that there are some in the border 
states who favour a separation from the General Assembly, and 
the creation of an independent Synod. Under these circum- 
stances it is unwise in this Assembly to give utterance to senti- 
ments adapted to irritate and alienate. We all believe that the 
adoption of this paper will hazard the peace and unity of our 
churches. When a country is torn, we need bandages to hold 
together the pieces until they are knit. What better bandages 
could you have than united churches? The real question be- 
fore the House is this, ‘Is it so necessary to pass this, or any 
similar paper, that it ought to be passed, at the risk of distract- 
ing and dividing all the churches in the border states—of. cast- 
ing them off for years, if not for ever, and of losing all their 
influence in restoring the whole church on the re-union of the 
country?’ It is said there is no danger of this result. The 
great majority of those who represent the border states on this 
floor, think there is danger. It was said last year that there 
was no danger of the church being divided by the action then 
contemplated. But that action has driven off nearly one-third 
of our churches. Dr. Backus thought that by omitting a part 
of Dr. Breckinridge’s paper, and appending to it the twenty- 
third chapter of the Confession of Faith, a document could be 
framed which would meet the views of all parts of the house. 
He accordingly presented such a paper, including more than 
one-half of that proposed by Dr. Breckinridge. 

Dr. Breckinridge remarked that he would address himself to 
the exposition of the doctrine in this behalf. I would say, 
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however, that I have observed that every speech on this sub- 
ject, even to that of my friend Dr. Backus, involved either a 
direct or covert attack upon me. ‘This is always the temper of 
faction; and faction is always exacting—grant it a little, and it 
will at once demand more. Some say they are sorry for me, 
that I should have been so unfortunate as to introduce this 
paper here! Now, I will agree to do this—I will even ‘‘com- 
promise” with them; and I make them this proposition—that I 
will take unto and upon myself all the blame that may attach on 
this account before men, if, when we have all gone up above, they 
will not claim the glory of it there! (Laughter.) Every speech 
giving utterances from a disloyal bosom seems to signify that it 
would be no harm, by silence, to disgrace the church; and yet 
deem any plain and unequivocal allusion to the difficulty as 
exceedingly harmful. One very hot day, a West India lady 
directed her servant to take some ice, and some diqguor, and 
some water, and some lemon, and mix them for her to drink. 
“And, if you please, mistress,’’ said the servant, “shall I put 
in a little nutmeg?’ ‘Begone, you beast!’’ screamed the mis- 
tress; ‘do you think I would drink punch!” (A laugh.) So, 
now, when I would put in the ‘nutmeg,’ and make the question 
unequivocal, the brethren manifest abhorrence of the whole 
matter. (Continued merriment.) 

Dr. Breckinridge pursued his remarks, to show that the 
apprehension as to the effects of this action are unfounded. He 
also alluded to the doctrine in relation to the ‘fusion of religion 
and politics,” of which some had spoken, claiming that this is 
not a political paper, even in the remotest sense. It was, as 
Dr. McPheeters had called it, a solemnly religious paper. It 
is the solemn duty of every Christian man to sustain the 
government in its efforts at securing peace; and I say to you, 
brethren, that if you do not support the law and the govern- 
ment, you are, as men, forsworn and perfidious. Torefuse this . 
is perfidy and perjury; and to avoid these, I call one of the 
duties of religion; and ’tis that they call ‘politics!’’ You, my 
brethren, are this day making history. You are not simply act- 
ing for Kentucky and Maryland; you are acting for all of 
Christ’s church; and in so doing, you are making history that 
will last as long as the church lasts. There never was, in my 
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conviction, in all the profane history of the church of the living 
God, a crisis more pregnant with the events of the future, than 
is this in which you are now called upon to act. Then, let me 
beseech and enjoin you, in the name of God, of his Christ, and 
of his church, to act as you would answer at the “great’’ day. 

The floor was then given to Dr. Stuart Robinson, who yielded 
it, after speaking a few minutes, for adjournment. 

Dr. Robinson said he did not care to discuss the question on 
the grounds of expediency, and therefore had not said a word 
on Judge Gamble’s paper. As the Assembly was weary and 
impatient, he would confine himself to a simple outline of his 
argument. He summed up his objections to the paper in these 
four particulars. First, it is doctrinally erroneous and dan- 
gerous in principle. Secondly, even if it were sound in doc- 
trine, its spirit, in idea and language, is too hard and severe 
for a solemn utterance of this sort. Thirdly, even if its .doc- 
trine and spirit were unobjectionable, its style of utterance is too 
vague, indistinct, and liable to misconstruction, for a deliverance 
binding the conscience of God’s people. Fourthly, even if its 
doctrine, its spirit, and style, were all unexceptionable, the 
adoption of such a paper, in the circumstances, is contrary to 
the clearest and highest Christian expediency. 

The first head was the one principally elaborated. In the 
discussion of that point, he laid down four propositions as fun- 
damental to Presbyterianism. 1. Wherever the gospel is 
established, there are two distinct and complete governments 
over men, the temporal and spiritual. 2. The rule of conduct 
of the state is the light of nature; the rule of the spiritual 
government is the word of God only. 38. The agencies in the 
civil government are such as reason, good sense, and circum- 
stances may dictate. The only agencies to be employed in the 
spiritual government are such as Christ has appointed. 
4, Those agencies of the church are to be used for the work of 
the church only, and not to promote any secular end. He 
argued to show that the paper under discussion contravened 
these principles. It did decide, in the name of the church, and 
by the authority of Christ, purely civil or political questions. 
The other heads of his argument were successively, though 
briefly illustrated. Apart from the objections already men- 
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tioned, he urged that the paper was against the clearest and 
highest Christian expediency. 1. It tended to perpetuate 
schism. 2. It sanctioned the disposition to introduce politics 
into the pulpit. 38. It will drive many men and families from 
the Presbyterian Church. 4. It will place beyond our influ- 
ence multitudes in the border states. 5. It was ensnaring to 
the consciences of members of the Assembly, who had been 
openly asked if they dared to go home after voting against this 
paper. 

Dr. Musgrave said he had listened attentively to Dr. Robin- 
son, but failed to see any argument in his speech. He himself 
proposed to speak to two points; first, the right and duty of 
the Assembly to give such a deliverance; and second, the ex- 
pediency of so doing. He agreed, as everybody did, with 
Dr. Robinson, in saying there were two governments, civil and 
religious. But the members of the one were members also of 
the other, and their duties were mixed. Dr. Robinson said the 
state had no right to interfere with the affairs of the church. 
Very true; but, on his principles, what right had he as a 
minister, or this Assembly as a court of Christ, to enunciate 
that proposition? Was it not a decision of a political ques- 
tion? We do not make deliverances about tariffs. This 
paper was moral and religious, and fell within the legiti- 
mate authority of the church. It simply enforces obedience 
to the civil government, and rebukes treason. As to the 
expediency of the measure, he had little to say. He did 
not like the word expediency. What is right is expedient. 
Honesty is the best policy. If rebellion is wrong, it is right to 
put it down; and if right, it is expedient. 

Dr. Dickson regretted that there seemed to be so little care 
about retaining with us the churches of the border states. 
Some of us have been Union and patriotic, when to be so, cost 
something, and the most earnest Union men in his region were 
very desirous, for the sake of peace and healing of schism, that 
nothing would be done to irritate, or chafe, or drive away. 
They would ‘have the Union restored, the church brought back, 
and in order to have this done, they ask for forbearance and 
gentleness. He was sorry to see that it seemed that there was 
no anxiety to have our churches stay with the Assembly. But 
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one border state man had he heard speak in favour of the paper, 
except its author, and he, rather than take the pill, would pre- 
fer no pill at all of the kind. 

The hour of four o’clock having arrived, discussion was 
closed. Several propositions and amendments were disposed 
of, and the vote taken on Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. Ayes, 
206; Mays, 20. 

In the exercise of that liberty, which is one of the graces 
of our church, we propose to submit to our readers a few 
remarks on the above discussion. 1. So far as we can see, 
there is no solid objection, on the score of principle, to the adop- 
tion of Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. It was competent to this 
Assembly, as an ecclesiastical court, to adopt it. It would not 
have been competent to the last Assembly to make any such 
deliverance. The reason for this difference is obvious. The 
last Assembly represented the whole church, North and South; 
this Assembly represented only the non-seceding states. We 
remarked on the floor of the last Assembly, that we would 
cheerfully vote for Dr. Spring’s resolutions, if introduced into 
the Synod of New Jersey, although constrained to vote against 
them as the decisions of the Assembly. Those resolutions de- 
clared it to be the duty of our Southern brethren to maintain 
the integrity of the Union, and to sustain the general govern- 
ment. Whether this was their duty or not, depends on the de- 
cision of a political question. If the Calhoun theory of our 
Constitution is correct, it was not their duty. If the opposite 
(a commonly adopted theory) be correct, it was their duty. 
Objection was made to the Spring resolutions, not merely be- 
cause they called upon Southern Presbyterians to be disloyal to 
the government under which they lived, when such disloyalty 
was punishable with confiscation and death, but mainly because 
they called upon the church to decide what is the true interpre- 
tation of the American Constitution. That such decision tran- 
scends the prerogative of the church, it seems to us, impossible 
to deny. And not less impossible is it to deny that the Spring 
resolutions did involve that decision. They declared that 
Southern Presbyterians were bound to sustain the federal 
government, which they were not bound to sustain, if the seve- 
ral states have the right of secession. ‘I'his objection does not 
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lie against Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. That paper does indeed, 
as explicitly as the Spring resolutions, declare it to be the duty 
of all Presbyterians represented in the Assembly, to sustain 
the general government. But this is true under any theory of 
the Constitution. Even according to the Calhoun doctrine, the 
people owe allegiance to the federal government, unless the 
states to which they belong secede. All the states represented 
in the Assembly are non-secession states, and therefore all the 
people in them owe allegiance to the general government. 
Those in Kentucky, Missouri, or Maryland, who take up arms 
against the general government, are traitors, and would be so 
pronounced at the bar of John C. Calhoun. And those 
in those states who are in heart disloyal, are traitors in 
heart. There is, therefore, no assumption of civil jurisdiction 
in this adoption of Dr. Breckinridge’s paper. It is a simple 
application of one of the laws of God to a plain case. Loyalty 
is a duty which all Presbyterians represented in the last As- 
sembly owe to the general government, on any possible inter- 
pretation of the American Constitution. It was, therefore, per- 
fectly competent to that Assembly to enjoin on them the per- 
formance of that duty with all their heart and strength. 

Dr. Breckinridge was charged with inconsistency, in that he 
had introduced into the Synod of Kentucky, a paper unani- 
mously adopted by that body, expressing “grave disapproba- 
tion” of the action of the Assembly of 1861, in passing Dr. 
Spring’s resolutions, those resolutions being, in judgment of 
the Synod, repugnant to “the word of God.” And yet he 
presented a paper to the Assembly of 1862, taking the same 
ground as those resolutions took. If the views expressed above 
are correct, there is no inconsistency in the case. The Assem- 
bly of 1861, representing the South as well as the North, did 
decide a grave political question. The Assembly of 1862, 
representing only the loyal states, decided no such question, but 
simply enjoined a duty which binds all for whom the Assembly 
acted, no matter how that political question may be decided. 

It was urged as a further proof that Dr. Breckinridge’s paper 
trespassed on the domain of polities, that it declared it to be 
the duty of the general government to maintain the integrity 
of the Union, and to resist force by force. Where does the 
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Bible teach that? it was triumphantly asked. The Bible, in 
teaching the general truth that governments are ordained of 
God, that resistance to them is resistance to the ordinance of 
God, and that the magistrate is armed with the sword—that is, 
with legitimate authority to enforce such obedience—does teach 
all that the paper in question asserts. It matters not whether 
the Calhoun doctrine is true or not; the duty of the govern- 
ment remains the same. First, because it is the prerogative of 
the government to decide whether that theory is true or not. 
It must decide it. The President of the United States swears 
to support the Constitution. He, and every other department 
of the government, must decide whether that Constitution is in 
force in South Carolina or not. And if they decide that it is, 
they are bound to enforce it. We do not decide the case for 
them. We recognise their right to decide it; and we assert 
that it is their duty to act in accordance with a decision which 
we believe to be correct. But, secondly, it is to be considered 
that the duty of the government to suppress this wicked rebel- 
lion, does not depend on the question whether or not the states 
have the right to secede. Secession is one thing, and war 
against the country is another thing. Admitting, for the sake 
of argument, the suicidal theory of the Secessionists, it does 
not follow that South Carolina had a right to fire on the flag of 
the Union, to bombard a national fortress, to seize the national 
arms; or that little Florida had a right to take forcible posses- 
sion of Pensacola and Key West; or Louisiana to appropriate 
the mouths of the Mississippi. The whole country had a joint 
and equal right to hold and to use all these national forts and 
channels of commerce. Admitting that the legs of a man have 
a right to secede from his body, it does not follow that they 
have a right to put a ligature round his aorta or his windpipe. 
The seceding states, in appealing to the sword, instead of 
to a national convention, made war not only a duty, but a 
necessity. 

Again, Dr. McPheeters, whom to know is to love, objected 
that Dr. Breckinridge’s paper implied that the church, as such, 
owes allegiance to the state, whereas, he asserted, it owes 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ alone. The sense in which 
this is true, has no relevancy to the case in hand. The 
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church is subject to Christ alone in determining all questions 
of doctrine, organization, worship, and discipline. But by 
the church, it is to be remembered, is commonly and properly 
understood the people of God. The word church is only a 
collective term for God’s people. It will not be said that the 
people of God do not owe allegiance to the state. That is 
just what they, as Christians, do owe, and that is all the 
paper adopted by the Assembly asserts or implies. ‘A loyal 
Presbytery” is only a Presbytery composed of loyal presbyters, 
and not a Presbytery which makes the state the arbiter of doc- 
trine and morals. : 

2. But while it is to be admitted that there are no objections 
founded on principle against the adoption of Dr. Breckinridge’s 
paper, the expediency of its introduction and passage is still 
an open question. Several of the brethren spoke disparagingly, 
and it seems to us, unadvisedly, about expediency. It is of 
literally unspeakable importance that words should be used ina 
definite and fixed sense. Hzpedient is a scriptural word, and 
expediency is a divinely sanctioned rule of action. The 
doctrine that nothing is right or wrong in itself, but only in 
virtue of its effects—that the end sanctifies the means— 
expediency in that sense is simply atheistic and abominable. 
But while there are some things immutably right or wrong 
in their own nature, there are others which are indifferent, 
and with regard to them expediency (7. e., wisdom and benevo- 
lence,) is our only guide. Hating meat sacrificed to idols 
was lawful. No law of God forbade it to Christians. But 
in Paul’s age it was inexpedient, and he therefore declared 
that he would not eat such meat while the world stands. 
The Assembly might have a perfect right to entertain such 
a paper as the one in question, and yet the wisdom of its 
introduction and adoption be open to serious doubt. For 
ourselves, we believe that the wisest, most dignified, bene- 
volent, and Christian course for the Assembly, would have 
been entire silence on the disturbed state of the country. The 
Presbyterians of the North did not need to have their loyalty 
or patriotism either excited or proclaimed. The general 
government was not suffering from the want of the moral 
support of the great body of Christians. There never was 
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a time when all classes of the people were so united, 
nor a subject on which that union was more cordial and 
determined. As there was no imperative necessity for the 
adoption of such a paper, the fact that men so eminent for 
goodness, wisdom, experience, and position, as Judge Gamble, 
Dr. Backus, Dr. Dixon, Dr. McPheeters, Rev. Mr. McKee, and 
others, from the border states, expressed their firm conviction 
that its adoption would injure the cause of Christ and his 
church in those states, satisfies us that its introduction was 
unwise. Had the question, whether the principles and senti- 
ments of Dr. Breckinridge’s paper are sound and right, been 
submitted to the Assembly, we presume that not more than two 
or three of its members would have voted no. Had the mem- 
bers given their judgment as to whether it-was wise that such 
a paper should be introduced, from all we can learn, we pre- 
sume the majority would have opposed its introduction. When 
the question was, whether, having been introduced and debated, 
it was better to adopt than to reject it, two hundred and six, as 
we have seen, were for its adoption, and only twenty for its 
rejection. We trust that the evils anticipated by our border 
states brethren may not be realized. The time is rapidly 
coming when even in those states neutrality will be impossible, 
and when all must be openly either against the government, or 
for it. 

3. It is important that the great points of national interest 
on which the North, and especially northern Christians, and 
most especially northern Presbyterians, are a unit, should be 
distinctly and constantly before the public mind. Those points 
are, First, that the doctrine of secession is a political heresy, 
inconsistent with the nature and origin of our national com- 
pact, and incompatible with its existence. Second, that admit- 
ting the right of secession, the course of the seceding states, in 
seizing the public property, and commencing hostilities against 
the national government, rendered war on the part of that gov- 
ernment not only just, but obligatory and necessary. Third, 
that the real, and, it may be said, the avowed object of the war, 
on the part of the seceding states, is the overthrow of our 
national Union for the sake of the security, perpetuity, and 
extension of African slavery; and that the avowed and legiti- 
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mate object of the war on our part, is the restoration and 
preservation of our national Union in all its integrity—the 
prerogatives of the federal government, and the rights of the 
several states, being alike secured and perpetuated. This has 
been formally and authoritatively declared to be the object of 
the war, by unanimous votes of Congress, and by the procla- 
mations of the President. Fourth, it is the duty of all citizens, 
and especially of all Christians, to sustain and encourage the 
federal government, in the prosecution of this war, to the 
utmost of their ability, and at any cost. This duty is not 
dependent on the private opinion of the individual citizen as to 
the wisdom of the administration, or of the relative amount of 
guilt belonging to the North and South, in bringing upon us 
our present calamities. A man may even think it was wrong 
on the part of the government to resist, by an appeal to arms, 
the open hostilities commenced by South Carolina. Neverthe- 
less, as the question of peace and war is, by the Constitution 
of the country, (which jure divino, binds the conscience of every 
American citizen,) belongs to the Congress of the United States, 
every citizen is bound to submit to the decision of that body. 
Many good men disapproved of the war of 1812 against Great 
Britain; more disapproved of the late war against Mexico; but 
for any American citizen to afford aid or comfort to Great 
Britain or Mexico, in the prosecution of those wars, would have 
been both morally and politically treason; and to have in heart 
sympathized with them, and wished them success, would have 
been treason at the bar of conscience. We say this in refer- 
ence to our border state brethren; for elsewhere in the loyal 
states, there is not one man in a thousand whose reason and 
heart are not in favour of the war. But its wisdom, we repeat, 
is not the essential point. It is a war of our country for a 
legitimate object; and therefore we are bound to sustain it. If 
a man sees his father struggling for life with a murderous 
assailant, and he either aids that assailant, or wishes him suc- 
cess, he is none the less a parricide, although he may think his 
father began the quarrel. Fifth, as the object of the war, on 
the part of the Confederate states, is the overthrow of the 
national Union for the perpetuity of slavery, so there is, we 
presume, but one mind at the North, that if the overthrow of 
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slavery is necessary to the preservation of the Union, slavery 
ought to be, must be, and inevitably will be overthrown. There 
is no such necessity other than that which arises out of the per- 
tinacity of the South. If the South insist on their present 
course, and especially if they succeed in securing the interven- 
tion of foreign enemies, of English abolitionists, and French 
liberals, to aid in this attempt to destroy our nationality for the 
sake of slavery and its products, then it becomes a question of 
life and death, and all will be done that God will permit and 
enable twenty millions of freemen to do, to preserve their 
national existence and the freedom of future generations. We 
are not the advocates of the immediate and universal emanci- 
pation of the slaves. We believe such emancipation would be 
a dreadful calamity to the blacks, as well as to the whites. We 
have ever been, and still are the consistent advocates of such a 
system of moral, intellectual, and social culture of the blacks, 
as would render their transition from slavery to freedom as cer- 
tain and as healthful as the transition of man from childhood 
to manhood. Nevertheless, we believe the South may render 
emancipation indispensable and inevitable. If forced to choose 
between the preservation of,slavery and the preservation of the 
Union, the heart of the nation will not hesitate a moment. On 
all the points above mentioned, we believe there is the most 
cordial unanimity of sentiment among all the members of our 
church, some few of our brethren in the border states excepted. 
This being the case, it would be most unwise to allow diversity 
of judgment as to particular measures, or the propriety of a 
particular set of resolutions to disturb either the peace of the 
church, or the cordiality of the support rendered to the national 
government. 

4, The only other remark which we feel moved to make in 
connection with this whole subject is, the special importance in 
times like these, of holding fast to well-established and well- 
considered principles. Most men are controlled by their feel- 
ings. Their opinions are only the expression of their likes and 
dislikes. What they hate, they condemn; what they like, they 
approve, without any reference to reason or the law of God. 
Thousands in this country, from the experience of the evils 
brought on the nation by slavery, have become abolitionists, 
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although abolitionism may be, and has been demonstrated, (and 
has been all but unanimously pronounced by the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church,) to be contrary to the word of God, so 
that practically and virtually a man must either give up aboli- 
tionism or give up the Bible. It matters not how good he may 
appear to be, or how orthodox he may profess himself to be, the 
man who refuses to submit his judgment as to what is true and 
right, to the authority of the word of God, or who labours to 
pervert the obvious meaning of that word to justify his judg- 
ments, is governed by the spirit of, infidelity. The real ques- 
tion between faith and unbelief in the Bible is, whether the 
word of God or our own understanding shall decide for us what 
is true and right. By abolitionism is meant, the doctrine that 
slaveholding is in itself sinful, and that immediate and univer- 
sal emancipation is, for that reason, a moral duty. This is the 
well-established meaning of the word in this country, from 
which no one is justified in departing. Taking the word in this 
sense, we assert that abolitionism is contrary to the word of 
God, and contrary to the faith and practice of our church, and 
of the church universal. It would, therefore, be a great evil, 
if, because slavery and slaveholderg have brought such fearful 
calamities on our country, we should renounce our own faith 
and the faith of our fathers, and turn abolitionists. Let us ad- 
here to the truth and to our recorded testimony, and not be 
driven about either by our own passions or by the passions of 
the people. It is the first duty of the church to teach the 
truth, whether agreeable or disagreeable, whether popular or 
unpopular, and to be governed in deciding what truth is only 
by the authority of Him whose word is truth. 

Another principle which it is especially necessary that we 
should preserve in its integrity is the authority and prerogative 
of the church. It is the doctrine of the Scriptures and of the 
Presbyterian Church, that the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world; that it is not subject as to faith, worship, or discipline, 
to the authority of the state; and that it has no right to inter- 
fere with the state, or give ecclesiastical judgment in matters 
pertaining to state policy. It is no less, however, the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, that the church is God’s witness on earth, 
and has the right to bear testimony against all error in doctrine 
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and all sin in practice, whether in magistrate or people. The 
clear principle of discrimination between what the church may, 
and what it may not do, is this. Any question which is to be 
decided by the teachings of the word of God, the church may, 
and when the occasion calls for it, is bound to decide, and to 
urge or enforce that decision by her spiritual authority. All 
questions, which are to be decided by any other standard, lie 
beyond her jurisdiction. In opposition to these plain princi- 
ples, there are some among us, who assert that the church is so 
purely spiritual, it cannot pronounce judgment, or in any way 
rightfully interfere, either in the pulpit or church courts, in 
reference to any political question. What was meant by this 
theory is determined beyond doubt or denial by the illustra- 
tions employed by its advocates, and especially by its author. 
The church, it was said, is so spiritual that she cannot recom- 
mend the colonization society, and cannot condemn the slave 
trade. But are not these matters, the right or wrong of which 
may be determined by the word of God? Is there nothing in 
the Bible which teaches that it is right to send Christianized 
and civilized Africans, with their own consent, to the land of 
their fathers, to introduce among its pagan inhabitants the 
light of the gospel and blessings of civilization? Is there 
nothing in the Bible which prove man-stealing and devastating 
wars for the sake of procuring slaves to be diabolically wicked? 
And is it not the very object for which the church was founded, 
that she should teach God’s truth, and apply it to all the con- 
cerns and emergencies of life, for instruction, exhortation, and 
consolation? She has nothing to do with politics as politics, 
with questions of banks and tariffs, with regard to which the 
rule of decision is human laws or secular interests. But with 
all that pertains to faith and holy living, it is her prerogative 
and duty to hold forth the word of life. On the other hand, 
however, it cannot be denied that zeal for a good cause, or the 
fervour of patriotic feeling, has led, and may again lead, the 
church to forget the limits set to her authority as a teacher or 
judge. She cannot decide whether the Salic law is in force in 
Spain; whether the expulsion of the Stuarts from the throne of 
England was lawful; whether the American Constitution recog- 
nizes the right of a state to secede from the Union; or whether 
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Louis Napoleon was lawfully elected emperor of the French. 
These are all political questions, to be decided, not by the law of 
God, but by historical facts and human laws. Of course, ques- 
tions of duty which depend on the solution of these political 
questions, are all without the sphere of the church’s authority. 
The church could not discipline a Jacobite who conscientiously 
believed that the Pretender had a right to the throne of Eng- 
land; nor can we excommunicate such a man as Leighton Wil- 
son, who believes that his first duty as a citizen is to the state 
of South Carolina. As in these times of agitation, we are in 
so much danger of forsaking the only sure and infallible rule of 
faith and practice, and of giving ourselves up to the control of 
passion, instead of principle, it becomes us to be the more 
thoughtful, humble, and prayerful. 


Art. VI.—WSlavery and the Slave Trade. 


In May, 1607, the first permanent English settlement in the 
- western hemisphere was made at Jamestown, in Virginia. At 
the end of twelve years, the population numbered but six 
hundred souls, mostly males. It was then strengthened by the 
addition, in one year, (1619,) of twelve hundred and sixty-one 
colonists, including ninety unmarried females, “young and 
uncorrupt,”’ who were selected and sent over, to supply wives 
for the fathers of “the Old Dominion.” 

The next year witnessed an accession of a different kind to 
the strength and population of the rising colony. A Dutch 
vessel, from the African coast, appeared in the river, and 
sold to the colonists twenty ‘Guinea negroes,” the pioneers 
of those millions of that race, which have aided to swell 
the population of the United States, and to subdue its wilds. 
They were landed in August, 1620; and it is a coincidence 
worthy of notice, that the first cotton grown on the continent 
was planted on James river the next year, and constituted a 
part of the earliest crop cultivated in America by their labour. 
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Thus early introduced, the institution of slavery soon struck its 
roots firmly into the soil, and, gradually following in the 
path of colonization, became domesticated throughout the 
continent. 

The manner of the entrance of slavery, thus, in the earliest 
forming period of the colonial history, accounts for the fact 
that its introduction was, with slight exceptions, accomplished 
silently and almost unobserved, alike unsanctioned and un- 
challenged by legal authority. ‘There is not,” says Bancroft, 
‘in all the colonial legislation of America, one single law which 
recognises the rightfulness of slavery in the abstract.’’* There 
is not one that assumes to authorize, or establish and give legal 
validity to the enslaving of the negroes. In a few instances, 
their introduction and bondage was met, at the outset, with 
warm and active opposition in the colonies. But, generally, 
the subject seems at first to have been passed in silence, and 
wherever any measure was adopted by the colonial authorities 
having a tendency to impede or prohibit the trade in negroes, 
it was promptly set aside by the royal veto, which was em- 
ployed with the most watchful jealousy in defence of this 
cherished institution. And it was not until entrance had thus 
been secured, and domicil acquired by the system—until after 
it had gained some degree of maturity and strength in the 
colonies—that the statutes begin to take cognizance of, and 
make regulations respecting it, as already existing. Nor wasit 
until the colonies had passed the first stage of early helpless- 
ness—until they had acquired such a measure of maturity and 
growth as developed a distinctive colonial sentiment, and gave 
birth among them to views of policy independent of those 
which were cherished in England, and patronized by the crown, 
—that a course of legislation began to be pursued having sys- 
tematic reference to the purpose of restraining the slave-trade, 
and excluding the institution of slavery. from their territories. 

During a century and a half, from the first settlement of the 
American colonies until their independence, the African slave 
trade constituted by far the most important branch of British 
commerce, the nursery of her maritime power, and foundation 
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of that gigantic system of empire which has since been reared 
by her sons. 

The pioneer of English enterprise in this direction was Sir 
Thomas Wyndham, who visited the African coast in 1551 and 
1552, and returned with one hundred and fifty pounds’ weight 
of gold-dust. An expedition was thereupon fitted out by a 
London company, consisting of two ships, and one hundred and 
forty men, under the command of Wyndham, with whom was 
associated Pinteado, a Portuguese, well acquainted with the 
trade, which had been carried on by the Portuguese for nearly 
a century and a half. But the imperious and headstrong course 
of Wyndham resulted in the sickness and death of himself, 
Pinteado, and one hundred of the crew. The forty survivors 
were compelled to abandon and sink one of the ships, and 
return to England. The company immediately organized a yet 
larger expedition of three ships, under the charge of Captain 
John Lok. After a prosperous voyage, he returned to England, 
freighted with thirty-six butts of Guinea pepper, two hundred 
and fifty elephants’ teeth, four hundred pounds of gold-dust, 
and ‘certain black slaves’’—the first brought into England by 
British vessels. These latter, however, do not seem to have 
been recognised as included in the proper objects of the voyage, 
but as incidental to the more legitimate commerce which sup- 
plied the principal part of the cargo. 

To Sir John Hawkins belongs the infamous distinction of 
having fitted out the first English vessel for the trade in slaves. 
Having learned that negroes were in demand in Hispaniola, he 
sailed, in 1562, with three ships for the African coast, secured 
_ three hundred slaves, and conveyed them to Hispaniola. The 
Spanish regulations for the colonies were designed to confer the 
monopoly of slave supply upon the kindred Portuguese. But 
Sir John managed to evade all obstacles, and to smuggle his 
cargo into a profitable market. “The rich returns of sugar, 
ginger, and pearls, attracted the notice of Queen Elizabeth; 
and when a new expedition was prepared, she was induced, not 
only to protect, but to share in the traffic. In the accounts 
which Hawkins himself gives of one of his expeditions, he 
relates that he set fire to a city of which the huts were covered 
with dry palm leaves, and, out of eight thousand inhabitants, 
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succeeded in seizing two hundred and fifty.”* Such were the 
exploits which were honoured with knighthood at the fair hand 
of the virgin Queen, and with commission as treasurer of the 
British navy. On his second expedition, Hawkins sailed in a 
Queen’s ship, the Jesus, (/) accompanied by three other vessels. 

The atrocious trade thus originated, with the patronage and 
codperation of royalty, soon acquired a national importance, 
and became a central pillar of British commercial prosperity 
and greatness. In 1631, Charles I. chartered a company, the 
first organized for the slave trade. In 1672, this company 
was merged in another, erected upon a charter granted by 
James II. under the name of The Royal African Company. 

The British slave trade was at first restricted to a clandes- 
tine supply of Spanish America. But no sooner were British 
colonies planted in the new world, than they were recognised 
as presenting the prospect of a secure and permanent market 
for the African traders; and hence every attempt by the colo- 
nies to impose any restrictions upon the traffic was regarded 
with corresponding jealousy, and met by the frowns of the 
home government. In 1655, the acquisition of Jamaica se- 
cured to Britain the monopoly of that market for slaves, and 
in 1713, by, the Assiento with Spain, Queen Anne: acquired an 
exclusive right to supply the Spanish dominions with negroes. 
The title, and one or two short extracts, will exhibit the nature 
of this transaction. 


“The Assiento [or Compact] adjusted between their Britannick 
and Catholic Majesties, for the English, Company’s obliging 
itself to supply the Spanish West Indies with black slaves, 
for the term of thirty years, to commence on the first of 
May, of this present year, 1713, and to end on the like day 
in the year 1748. 


The King. 


‘“‘ Whereas, the Assiento agreed on with the Royal Guinea 
Company settled in France, for the introducing of negro slaves 
into the Indies is determined, and the queen of Great Britain 
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being desirous of coming into this commerce, and, in her name, 
the English Company,” &c. 

‘¢ Her Britannick Majesty does offer and undertake, for per- 
sons whom she shall appoint, that they shall charge and oblige 
themselves with bringing into the West Indies of America 
belonging to his Catholic Majesty, in the space of the said 
thirty years, one hundred and forty-four thousand negroes, of 
both sexes and all ages, at the rate of four thousand eight hun- 
dred negroes in each of the said thirty years.’”’* 

So runs the treaty. Four thousand per annum of these 
negroes were subject to a duty of thirty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents each, payable into the Spanish treasury. 
The remaining eight hundred were admitted free, and upon 
any negroes imported above the number required by these 
terms, a duty of sixteen dollars and sixty-six cents was agreed 
upon. 

Thus it became the boast of Queen Anne to her assembled 
parliament, that from the reluctant weakness and fears of 
Spain, she had obtained the privilege of being her sole slave 
factor. At this time the crown of Portugal was possessed by 
the king of Spain, who had fallen heir to all the possessions of 
that monarchy, in Europe, Africa, and America. So that by 
the Assiento, England, besides her own possessions, became the 
exclusive slave merchant for the West Indies and Mexico, for 
Caraccas and Brazil, for Chili and Peru—in short, for all 
Spanish and Portuguese America. In the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, no ship but those of England might 
engage in the merchandize of men. Such were the profits anti- 
cipated from this traffié, that Queen Anne reserved a quarter 
of the stock for herself, and Philip V. of Spain, took a like 
share; whilst the remaining half was given to the South Sea 
Company, which had recently been organized for clandestine 
trade with Spanish America. The energies of this company were 
now united with those of the Royal African Company, to pour 
a supply of slaves into the Spanish, Portuguese, and English 
colonies. 


In addition to the enormous stake thus vested by Great 
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Britain in the slave trade, there were other considerations 
which assisted to determine that government to stock her colo- 
nial possessions to the full with Africans. They would consti- 
tute an element of weakness, tending to hold the colonies the 
more easily subject to the authority of Britain. Their pre- 
sence would tend to discourage manufactures, and thus secure 
a monopoly of that class of productions to the English people. 
“Were it possible,”’ says a British political pamphleteer, in 
1745, “for white men to answer the end of negroes in planting, 
our colonies would interfere with the manufactures of these 
kingdoms. In such case, indeed, we might have just reason to 
dread the prosperity of our colonies; but while we can supply 
them abundantly with negroes, we need be under no such ap- 
prehensions.” ‘Negro labour will keep our British colonies 
in a due subserviency to the interest of their mother country; 
for, while our plantations depend only on planting by negroes, 
our colonies can never prove injurious to British manufactures, 
never become independent of their kingdom.”* This conside- 
ration was as well appreciated in America; and was recognized 
as an argument against the trade, and a reason for becoming 
independent of a government thus avowedly hostile to the wel- 
fare of America, and to the development of her resources and 
power. 

When the attention of the colonies first began to turn toward 
the moral character of the African slave trade, and its influence 
upon American growth and prosperity, the subject was embar- 
rassed by its relation to the condition of two other classes of 
bondmen, who had existed in most of the colonies from the 
earliest period of their history. From the first settlement of 
Jamestown, there were among the colonists persons who had 
been sent over at the expense of the Virginia Company, or con- 
veyed by the ship-captains, upon condition that they should 
reimburse the expense of their passage by a term of service. 
The servants of the Company were allowed one month per 
annum of their time, three acres of land for cultivation, and 
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two bushels of corn from the public store. The remaining 
eleven months belonged to the Company. The number of these 
bondmen was never large, and they soon entirely disappeared. 
Those who were sold by the shipmasters, in payment of passage- 
money, were more numerous, and were longer an element of 
the colonial system. The demand was great, and created in 
England a regular system for supply. Men who were nick- 
named “spirits’—that is, kidnappers—made it a business to 
delude idlers into embarkation for America, as a land of spon- 
taneous abundance and luxurious idleness. Their victims they 
sold to the shipmasters, by whom, upon arrival in America, 
they were resold, singly or in lots, to the highest bidder. ‘In 
1672, the average price in the colonies, where five years of 
service was due, was about ten pounds, while a negro was worth 
twenty or twenty-five pounds.’’* But little regard, however, 
was paid to the demands of justice, or the terms of sale, as 
favouring the unhappy ‘‘redemptioner.” Men, the expense of 
whose transportation did not exceed eight or ten pounds, were | 
sometimes sold for forty, fifty, and sixty pounds, and required 
to render a proportionate service, which was equivalent to per- 
petual bondage. Ultimately, a class of men arose in America, 
who were popularly known as “soul-drivers.’”’” By them, the 
redemptioners were purchased from the emigrant ships, in lots 
of fifty or more, and driven about the country, in coffles, for 
sale. In Pennsylvania, ‘‘the last of the ignominious set dis- 
appeared about the year 1785.”+ This class of bondmen was 
swollen by royal contributigns of prisoners taken in the civil 
wars, and victims of religious persecution. Thus Cromwell rid 
himself of the encumbrance of royalist prisoners taken at Dun- 
bar, Worcester, and in Penruddoc’s conspiracy. So Charles II. 
and James II. disposed of many of the Covenanters of Scot- 
land, and the followers of Monmouth, who escaped Jeffries’s 
bloody assizes. The profits of their sale were the subject of 
scramble among the needy courtiers and royal favourites. The 
malice of James dictated a letter to the governor of Virginia, 
directing him to recommend the passage of a law by the Assem- 
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bly, for preventing these prisoners from redeeming themselves, 
by money or otherwise, until the expiration of ten years at 
least. The Assembly, however, refused to be thus made the 
instrument of royal vengeance. 

The other class of bondmen in America consisted of Indian 
prisoners of war. Recognizing the law of Moses, as in its civil 
and municipal provisions still binding on the people of God; 
or, at least, as a perfectly safe and suitable model of govern- 
ment, the Puritan settlers of New England supposed themselves 
to find in it abundant warrant for reducing to slavery the 
‘‘heathen round about them,” when forced into hostilities with 
them. Many of the captive warriors were sold to the West 
Indies; whilst numbers, especially of the women and children, 
were retained in slavery at home, and were ultimately absorbed 
into the negro population. 

The first American slave-trader was fitted out in Boston in 
1645, by Thomas Keyser and James Smith, the latter a mem- 
ber of the church in Boston. They returned from Africa with 
a cargo of slaves, some of whom were disposed of to the colo- 
nists of Massachusetts. But the public indignation was aroused 
against the authors of this enterprise. The broad distinction 
between the enslaving of domestic enemies—with respect to 
whom, in many instances, that was the alternative to their 
otherwise necessary destruction—and the gratuitous capture 
and enslaving of a foreign people, by whom nothing had been 
done to justify the violence, was clearly seen and recognized. 
Keyser and Smith were arrested and imprisoned. The negroes 
who had been sold were reclaimed, and the entire cargo re- 
shipped for Africa, and conveyed to their homes at the public 
expense; the representatives in General Court, after confer- 
ence with the elders of the church, and with their sanction, 
setting forth an earnest testimony against the crime of man- 
stealing as a heinous offence, “expressly contrary to the law of 
God and the law of the country.’’* 

About the same time, a law was enacted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts, which prohibited the buying and 
selling of slaves, except those taken in lawful war, or reduced 
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to servitude for their crimes, by a judicial sentence; and these 
were declared to be entitled to all the privileges allowed by 
the law of Moses.* 

Soon after, the Assembly of Rhode Island passed the follow- 
ing act: 

“At a General Court held at Warwick, the 18th of May, 
1652. 

‘‘ Whereas, there is a common course practised among Eng- 
lishmen to buy negroes to that end they may have them for 
service or slaves for ever—for the preventing of such practices 
among us, Let it be ordained, That ‘no black mankind or white 
being shall be forced by covenant, bond, or otherwise, to serve 
any man or his assignees longer than ten years, or until they 
come to be twenty-four years of age, if they be taken in under 
fourteen—from the time of their coming within the hberties of 
this colony; at the end or term of ten years to set them free, 
as the manner is with the English servants. And that man 
that will not let them go free, or shall sell them away elsewhere, 
to that end they may be enslaved to others a longer time, he or 
they shall forfeit to the colony forty pounds.” 

Whilst Massachusetts thus arrayed herself against the Afri- 
can trade, and Rhode Island denounced slavery itself, the 
Old Dominion identified herself with the same cause. <A duty 
of five per cent. was early imposed on the importation of slaves. 
To avoid the jealousy of the African interest in Great Britain, 
this duty was made payable by the buyer. In this form, it 
with difficulty gained the assent of the crown. Royal requisi- 
tions for aids from the colonial treasury, furnished pretexts for 
increasing this impost from time to time, until it amounted to 
twenty per cent. The sequel is told by Brougham. ‘‘In Vir- 
ginia, a duty on the importation of negroes had been imposed, 
amounting to a prohibition. The Assembly, induced by a tem- 
porary peculiarity of circumstances, repealed this law, by a bill 
which received the immediate sanction of the crown. But never 
afterwards could the royal assent be obtained to a renewal of 
the duty.” + In 1662, an act was passed, which was so shaped 
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as to evade the watchfulness of the African traders, and yet 
put some restriction on the growth of slavery. It provided that 
“no Englishman, trader, or other,” who should bring any 
Indians as servants, and assign them over to any other, should 
sell them as slaves, nor for any other time than English of like 
age could serve by act of Assembly.” 

In 1703, the opposition of Massachusetts to the increasing 
trade was indicated by an act, imposing a duty of four pounds 
sterling on every negro brought into the colony. On the 7th 
of June, 1712—the very year of the Assiento treaty—Penn- 
sylvania adopted ‘an act to prevent the importation of negroes 
and Indians into this province,’’ embodying similar provisions. 
These restrictions, however, were immediately set aside by the 
royal authority. 

The British policy on the subject was now mature, and the 
slave trade interest stood paramount in the councils of the 
nation. In 1695, it was declared by act of Parliament, that 
‘the trade is highly beneficial and advantageous to the king- 
dom and colonies.” In 1708, it was asserted, by a committee 
of the House of Commons, that “the trade is important, and 
ought to be free.” Again, in 1711, report was made to the 
House that the trade should be increased, in order to supply 
the plantations with negroes ‘‘at reasonable rates.”’ In 1712, 
Queen Anne, in the speech from the throne, congratulated 
Parliament upon the monopoly of the trade secured by the 
Assiento. In 1729, an appropriation was made by Parliament, 
at the recommendation of George II., for putting in order the 
African forts for protection of the trade. The Royal African 
Company having become bankrupt, and surrendered its charter, 
in 1749, a new company was organized, and a charter granted, 
but with none of the exclusive privileges previously enjoyed. 
Every obstacle to private enterprise in this direction was 
removed, and the trade thrown open to the freest competition 
of British subjects, to the exclusion of all others; because, says 
the statute, “the slave trade is very advantageous to Great 
Britain.” ‘The British senate,” writes Horace Walpole, in 
February, 1750, “‘have this fortnight been pondering methods 
to make more effectual that horrid traffic of selling negroes. It 
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has appeared to us that six-and-forty thousand of these wretches 
are sold every year to our plantations alone.’’* 

Equally unequivocal and decided was the policy of the royal 
government as exercised in the American colonies. ‘The 
eighteenth century was, as it were, ushered in by the royal 
instruction of Queen Anne (1702) to the governor of New 
York and New Jersey, ‘to give due encouragement to mer- 
chants, and in particular to the Royal African Company of 
England.’ That a similar instruction was given generally, is 
evident from the apology of Spotswood for the small importa- 
tions of slaves into Virginia. In that commonwealth the 
planters beheld with dismay the increase of negroes. A tax 
checks their importation; and, in 1726, Hugh Drysdale, the 
deputy-governor, announces to the House, that ‘the interfering 
interest of the African Company has obtained the repeal of 
that law.’ + 

Georgia was planted, in 1783, by Oglethorpe and his asso- 
ciates, as an asylum for the impoverished of England and the 
persecuted Protestants of the continent, and a barrier on the 
frontier between the adjacent colonies and the hostile Spaniards 
and Indians. For all these reasons, and because of the moral 
character of slavery, the Trustees determined to exclude it. 
But the resistance of a feeble corporation, against the interests 
of the slavers, and the settled policy of the British govern- 
ment, was in vain. The history is given by Oglethorpe in a 
few words:—‘“‘ My friends and I settled the colony of Georgia, 
and by charter were established Trustees to make laws. We 
determined not to suffer slavery there. But the slave mer- 
chants and their adherents occasioned not only much trouble, 
but at last got the government to favour them. We would not 
suffer slavery, which is against the gospel, as well as the fun- 
damental law of England, to be authorized under our authority. 
We refused, as Trustees, to make a law permitting such a 
horrid crime. The government, finding the Trustees resolved © 
firmly not to concur with what they believed unjust, took away 
the charter.’’. 

Duties were imposed upon the importation of slaves by New 
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York, in 1753; by Pennsylvania, in 1762; and by New Jersey, 
in 1769. The result may be inferred from the instructions 
communicated to Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire, 
June 30, 1761—instructions which indicate, at once, the royal 
recognition of the anti-slavery sentiments which prevailed in 
the colonial legislation, and the deliberate and determined 
opposition of the crown to any restriction of the trade. “You 
are not to give your assent to, or pass any law’’—so reads the 
paper—‘“‘imposing duties on negroes imported into New Hamp- 
shire.”* The Assembly of South Carolina, in 1760, passed an 
act forbidding the importation of slaves. The act was immedi- 
ately annulled by the royal veto; the governor reprimanded 
for having sanctioned such a bill; the other colonial gov- 
ernors warned, by a circular letter, against similar offences; 
and the trade so effectually plied as to drive out or subdue all 
opposition in that colony; so that, when independence was 
achieved, South Carolina was found ready to demand the con- 
tinuance of the traffic, which formerly she had so earnestly 
deprecated. 

In 1772—that year so memorable for the Somerset decision 
in England—the Virginia Assembly petitioned the king on the 
subject of the trade. ‘We are encouraged,” say they, “to 
look up to the throne and implore your majesty’s paternal 
assistance in averting a calamity of a most alarming nature. 
The importation of slaves into the colonies from the coast of 
Africa, hath long been considered as a trade of great inhu- 
manity, and under its present encouragement, we have too 
much reason to fear, will endanger the very existence of your 
majesty’s American dominions. We are sensible that some of 
your majesty’s subjects in Great Britain may reap emolument 
from this sort of traffic; but when we consider that it greatly 
retards the settlement of the colonies with useful inhabitants, 
and may in time have the most destructive influence, we pre- 
sume to hope that the interest of a few will be disregarded 
when placed in competition with the security and happiness of 
such numbers of your majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. 

‘Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most hum- 
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bly beseech your majesty to remove all those restraints on 
your majesty’s governors of this colony which inhibit their 
assenting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a 
commerce.” 

Neither the force of this appeal, nor the influence of English 
philanthropists whose services were enlisted, was of any avail. 
“TI myself,” says Granville Sharpe, “‘was desired, by a letter 
from America, to inquire for an answer to this extraordinary 
Virginia petition. I waited on the Secretary of State, and 
was informed by himself that the petition was received; but 
that he apprehended no answer would be given.’’* 

Finally, amid the agitation of the dawning revolution, the 
Assembly of Massachusetts, in 1774, passed a bill entitled, 
‘“‘An act to prevent the importation of negroes and others as 
slaves into this province.”’ It imposed a duty on such importa- 
tions. Governor Hutchinson immediately rejected the bill, and 
prorogued the Assembly. He afterwards stated to a deputa- 
tion of blacks, that his course was dictated by the royal instruc- 
tions. A similar statement was made by his successor, General 
Gage. 

Whilst the colonial legislatures were thus restrained by the 
royal authority, the courts of Massachusetts erected their testi- 
mony to the principles of liberty and humanity. The royal 
charter declared all persons born or residing in that province to 
be free as the king’s subjects residing in Great Britain. Seve- 
ral negro slaves, taking advantage of this declaration, sued for 
freedom and wages, on the ground that, by the laws of Eng- 
land, no man may be deprived of liberty, but by the judgment 
of his peers; that the provincial laws on slavery merely 
treated it as an existing evil, which they aimed to mitigate, but 
did not authorize or sanction; and that even though the 
parents were supposed to have been lawfully enslaved, no such 
condition should descend to their offspring. The first trial 
took place in 1770, two years before the Somerset case in Eng- 
land. The cause was decided in favour of the negroes. Other 
suits were entered with similar issues. Soon, however, 
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the results of the war swept away the authority of the 
British crown, and with it the occasion of such judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

Thus, from the very dawn of their existence, until their 
separation from Great Britain, did the American colonies main- 
tain an unwearied, though unavailing struggle with the crown, 
on the question of slavery. Thus, through all the years of 
British supremacy in America, was the power of king and par- 
lament exercised, and the wealth of the nation employed, to 
rob Africa of her sons, and force the institution of slavery on 
the colonies. Not even when, by the Somerset decision, she 
had assumed the proud boast, that English soil could not bear 
the tread of a slave, nor for thirty-six years thereafter, did 
Britain relax her exertions to that effect, or abandon the policy 
on which they were based. Nor in all this was she inconsistent 
with herself, or untrue to the principles which rule her to this 
day. Slavery, as she and the colonies alike understood, is 
detrimental to manufactures. And hence, on the one hand, by 
filling the colonies with negroes, she guarded her own manufac- 
tures from competition there; whilst, on the other, by the pro- 
hibition of slavery in England, she protected them at home 
from the contact of its withering influence. Nor did she depart 
from this policy when she abandoned the slave trade, and 
decreed the emancipation of her colonial slaves. Having filled 
her colonies with negroes, of whose competition in manufactures 
she could have no fear, by the abandonment of the trade, and 
West India emancipation, she sought, as her statesmen avowed, 
and her philanthropists complained, to open, among her freed 
men, a market for her manufactures, which slaves could never 
supply, and to create a similar market in Africa, which the 
slave trade must utterly preclude. | 

It is estimated by Bandinel, a competent authority, that the 
Royal African Company alone, between the years 1713 and 
1733, transported some fifteen thousand negroes annually, or 
three hundred thousand in all, of whom, about one-half were 
distributed to the Spanish, and the rest to the English colonies. 
He estimates the average number exported annually, between 
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the years 1733 and 1753, at twenty thousand, making four 
hundred thousand more.* Bancroft makes an estimate of the 
whole number taken by the Companies and by private traders. 
“From 1680 to 1700, the English took from Africa about 
three hundred thousand negroes; or, about fifteen thousand a 
year. The number, during the continuance of the Assiento, 
may have averaged not far from thirty thousand.” The 
Assiento was terminated by war, in 1789, after a continuance 
of twenty-six years; so that, according to this calculation, the 
number of negroes taken from Africa, and distributed to the 
American islands and continent, during its operation, was about 
seven hundred and eighty thousand! Raynal estimates the 
aggregate number of slaves taken from Africa, by all Europe, 
prior to the American war, at nine millions! Others have set 
it down at much higher figures. The estimate given by Ban- 
croft is the lowest made by any competent investigator. He 
asserts England to have transported at least half of the entire 
number, and states her share in the traffic to have amounted to 
nearly three millions, besides more than a quarter of a million 
thrown into the Atlantic on the voyage from Africa! As the 
result of all, when the American colonies separated from the 
‘mother country, they found themselves the involuntary guard- 
ians of half a million African slaves. Such were the results of 
a century and a half of British dominion in this land; such 
the chief legacy, the only important product of the power and 
resources of England, as applied to the affairs of the colonies— 
a legacy of five hundred thousand ignorant and vicious barba- 
rians, thrust into the bosom of a Christian republic, there to 
exert a corresponding influence—a heritage of slavery, intruded 
to mar the fair proportions of the institutions of the free—a 
fountain of dissension, anarchy, and disunion—a blight and a 
curse. 

The commencement of the war of Independence was the in- 
troduction of a new era on the subject of slavery. In 1774, 
Congress adopted—among its first measures, as an article of 
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the non-importation agreement—a mutual pledge to abstain 
from and discountenance the slave trade, and all those who 
should continue to pursue it. When the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence was laid before Congress, it em- 
ployed the following language in relation to the royal patron- 
age of that traffic. ‘He has waged war against human nature 
itself; violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty, in the 
persons of a distant people who never offended him; capti- 
vating and carrying them into slavery, in another hemisphere, 
or, to incur a miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the 
warfare of the Christian king of Great Britain. Determined 
to keep open a market where men should be bought and sold, 
he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legisla- 
tive attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce.” 
This paragraph was erased, not because it deviated from his- 
toric truth, or failed to express the sentiments of the great 
majority of Congress, and the vast proportion of the American 
people; but for the purpose of securing perfect unanimity in 
support of the propriety, as well as the truth, of every utter- 
ance contained in a document of such peculiar character and 
importance. 

The decree of independence was a signal for the inception of 
an anti-slavery policy in a majority of the states. The district 
of Vermont had been under the jurisdiction of New York, and 
with it subject to the pro-slavery policy of Great Britain, 
although there were but a few individual slaves in the territory. 
On the second of July, 1777, a convention met to frame a state 
constitution. In this document, the doctrine of liberty was 
emphatically enunciated. At a shortly subsequent period it, 
was declared by the legislature, that “by the constitution of 
this state, all the subjects of this commonwealth, of whatever 
colour, are equally entitled to the inestimable blessings of 
freedom, unless they have forfeited the same by the commis- 
sion of some crime; and the idea of slavery is expressly and 
totally exploded from our free government.’ And it was 
enacted, that if any person should attempt to seize or hold 
‘ony subject of this state’ as a slave, he shall, upon convic- 
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tion, forfeit and pay to such subject one hundred pounds, and 
pay the costs of suit.* 

An act of gradual emancipation was adopted by the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania on the first of March, 1780, in the pream- 
ble to which it is stated, that “we esteem it a peculiar blessing 
granted to us, that we are enabled this day to add one more 
step to universal civilization, by removing, as much as possible, 
the sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved bondage, 
and from which, by the assumed authority of the kings of 
Great Britain, no effectual relief could be obtained.” The act 
provides that “‘all servitude for life, or slavery of children, in 
consequence of the slavery of their mothers, in the case of all 
children born within this state, from and after the passing of 
this act as aforesaid, shall be, and hereby is, utterly taken 
away, extinguished, and for ever abolished.”’ 

One day later, Massachusetts adopted a constitution and bill of 
rights which soon effected the extinction of slavery. “It was 
fully abolished in this commonwealth, in the year 1783, by deci- 
sions of the courts of justice, and by the interpretation placed on 
the declaration of equality in the bill of rights.”+ Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, adopted abolition enact- 
ments in 1784, New York in 1799, and New Jersey in 1804. 
In Massachusetts the emancipation was immediate and entire. 
The act of Connecticut provided, that, of those born after its 
passage, none should be held in servitude “longer than until 
they arrive at the age of twenty-five.” The Rhode Island law 
was similar to that of Pennsylvania. That of New York, as 
passed in 1799, emancipated all born subsequent to the passage 
thereof, the males at twenty-eight years of age and the females 
at twenty-five. In 1817, a new law was adopted, declaring all 
born thereafter free at twenty-one, and those born before July 4, 
1799, free after July 4, 1827. The law of New Jersey 
declared all those born subsequent to July 4, 1804, free, the 
males at twenty-five and the females at twenty-one. 

The results of these measures will be seen at a glance in the 
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following table of the number of slaves reported in the succes- 
sive decades of the census. 


1790. ; 1800.) 1810. , 1820.| 1830.; 1840.| 1850.) 1860. 


Pennsylvania 3,727) 1,706} 795] 211) *386 64 

Vermont Li 

Connecticut 2,759} 951) 810 97 17 5 

New Hampshire 158 8 

Rhode Island 962 381 103 48 25 17 

New York 21,324| 20,343] 15,017| 10,088] 75 4 

New Jersey 11,423} 12,422) 10,851] 7,657) 2,254 674 236 
Total | 40,370! 35,811! 27,0761 18,101] 2,757! 764| 236 


Our space will not permit, nor is it necessary here to 
trace the history of the ordinance of 1787, by which the 
Northwest was declared exempt from the entrance of sla- 
very. 

The constitutional provision that “the migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the states now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight,’’ did 
not preclude, but implied, the right of the states severally to 
prohibit the importation of slaves. It did not forbid the con- 
firming of such state prohibition by additional penalties imposed 
by Congress; nor did it deprive that body of the right to 
exclude the traffic from the territories. In each of these modes, 
therefore, was the seal of reprobation set upon the trade. By 
Virginia, it was, in 1778, prohibited, under penalty of death; 
and by the northern states, generally, that part of the non- 
importation agreement of 1774, which for ever prohibited the 
slave trade, was observed and enforced by enactments of vari- 
ous degrees of severity. In Congress, a law was adopted, in 
1794, (approved March 22,) imposing heavy penalties upon 
citizens who should engage in the trade for the supply of 
foreign countries. In 1798, the importation of slaves from 
abroad into the Mississippi territory was prohibited, (April 7,) 
under penalty of three hundred dollars for each imported slave, 
and their emancipation. A like provision, adopted March 26, 


* Upon an investigation by the Senate of Pennsylvania, it was found that 
this enumeration included the freeborn minor children of slaves. Hence an 
apparent increase within the preceding decennial period. 
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1804, excluded from the newly purchased Louisiana territory, 
all slaves from whatever quarter, which had been imported into 
the United States, subsequent to May 1, 1798, and prohibited 
the bringing of any slaves whatever into the territory, for sale. 
In 1808, February 28, an act was passed, requiring the cus- 
tom-house officers to conform strictly to any state regulations 
for the exclusion of negroes; and imposing penalties on masters 
of vessels and others violating such laws. On the second of 
March, 1807, it was enacted, that from and after January 1, 
1808—the earliest day at which, under the Constitution, the 
prohibition could take effect—“ it shall not be lawful to import 
or bring into the United States, or the territories thereof, from 
any foreign kingdom, place, or country, any negro, mulatto, or 
person of colour, with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of said 
negro, mulatto, or person of colour, as a slave, or to be held to 
service or labour,’’ under pain of confiscation of the vessel; 
a fine of twenty thousand dollars each, against the parties en- 
gaged, their aiders and abettors; and other penalties. 

On the 25th of the same month, a similar law was enacted 
by the British parliament, prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into the British colonies after the first of March, 1808. 

In perfect harmony with the preceding, has been the entire 
subsequent action of the government of the United States. In 
the treaty of Ghent, the tenth article initiated negotiations 
on the subject with the foreign powers. It provides that, 
‘““whereas, the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice; and whereas, both his majesty 
and the United States are desirous of continuing their efforts to 
promote its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the 
contracting parties shall use their best endeavours to accom- 
plish so desirable an object.” 

The moral sentiment of the American people, sustained by 
the severity of the laws, had now put a total stop to the im- 
portation of slaves into this country. ‘There were still, how- 
ever, those found, to whom the profits of the foreign trade were 
paramount to the authority of the laws. It was, therefore, 
enacted, on the 15th of May, 1820, that all who continued in 
that trade be held guilty of piracy, and punished with death. 
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To give full effect to this enactment, the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the 28th of February, 1823, by a vote of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one to nine, “Resolved, That the President of 
the United States be requested to enter upon, and prosecute, 
from time to time, such negotiations with the several maritime 
powers of Europe and America, as he may deem expedient for 
the effectual abolition of the African slave trade, and its ulti- 
mate denunciation as piracy, under the law of nations, by the 
consent of the civilized world.” 

The British ministry had already, in 1818, proposed to the 
government of the United States the grant of a mutual right of 
search, as the only effectual means of suppression. But, after 
the experience already had of the significance of such a right, 
and having just terminated a war waged against the aggressions 
which were committed under pretence of it, but one answer 
could be returned. The proposal was declined. It was now 
renewed by the British minister at Washington, Mr. Canning, 
In again declining to acquiesce in the proposed plan, Mr. 
Adams stated in a letter to Mr. Canning, June 24, 1823, three 
principles involved, ‘“‘to neither of which the government of the 
United States felt itself at liberty to accede. The first was the 
mutual concession of the right of search and capture, in time of 
peace, over merchant vesseis, on the coast of Africa. The 
second was the exercise of that right even over vessels under 
convoy of the public officers of their own nation; and the third 
was the trial of the captured vessels by mixed commissions in 
colonial settlements, under no subordination to the ordinary 
judicial tribunals of the country to which the party brought 
before them for trial should belong.” 

He states that he is directed by the President to propose the 
adoption by Great Britain of the principle of the act of May 
15, 1820, declaring the slave trade to be piracy, ‘‘and to offer 
a mutual stipulation to annex the penalties of piracy to the 
offence of participating in the slave trade, by the citizens or 
subjects of the respective parties.’’ ‘‘To this measure, none of 
the objections which have been urged against the extension of 
the right of search appear to be applicable. Piracy being an 
offence against the human race, has its well-known incidents of 
capture and punishment by death, by the people and tribunals 
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of every country. By making this trade piratical, it is the 
nature of the crime which draws after it the necessary conse- 
quences of capture and punishment.”* 

In a communication of the same date, June 24, 1823, 
addressed to Mr. Rush, United States minister to the court of 
St. James, the negotiation was transferred to him, with a pro- 
ject of a treaty, of which Mr. Adams says: “The draft of a 
convention is herewith enclosed, which—if the British govern- 
ment should agree to treat upon this subject, on the basis of a 
legislative prohibition of the slave trade by both parties, under 
the penalties of piracy—you are authorized to propose and 
conclude. These articles, however, are not offered to the exclu- 
sion of others which may be proposed on the part of the British 
government; nor is any one of them, excepting the first, to be 
insisted on as indispensable, if others equally adapted to answer 
their purposes, should be proposed. It is only from the con- 
sideration of the crime in the character of piracy, that we can 
admit the visitation of our merchant vessels, by foreign officers, 
for any purpose whatever; and, in that case, only under the 
effective responsibility of the officer for the act of visitation 
itself, and for everything done under it.’ 

The first article of the project declared, that “the two high 
contracting powers having each, separately, by its own laws, 
subjected their subjects and citizens, who may be convicted of 
carrying on the illicit traffic in slaves on the coast of Africa, to 
the penalties of piracy, do hereby agree to use their influence, 
respectively, with the other maritime and civilized nations of 
the world, to the end that the said African slave trade may 
be recognised, and declared to be piracy, under the law of 
nations.” 

As the result of these negotiations, the British government 
agreed to declare the trade piratical; and, on that basis, a 
convention was entered into, by the plenipotentiaries, for its 
suppression, by making the law of piracy, as applied to that 
trafic, under the statutes of the two governments, reciprocally 
operative on the vessels and subjects or citizens of each other. 


* Adams’s letters of March 31 and June 24, 1828, communicated March 19, 
1824, in answer to a call of the House of Representatives. 
+ Ibid. 
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For the purpose specified, the right was conceded to commis- 
sioned officers of the respective navies, who should be furnished 
with instructions for executing the laws against the slave trade, 
of ‘visiting, capturing, and delivering over for trial, the mer- 
chant vessels of the other, engaged in the traffic of slaves.” 

This convention was ratified by the Senate, with an amend- 
ment restricting its provisions to ‘‘commanders and commis- 
sioned officers duly authorized, under the regulations and 
instructions of their respective governments, to cruise on the 
coasts of Africa and of the West Indies, for the suppression of 
the slave trade.”’ The coast of America was excepted from 
the concessions of the treaty. ‘The exception of the coast of 
America from the seas upon which the mutual power of cap- 
turing the vessels under the flag of either party may be exer- 
cised, had reference, in the views of the Senate, doubtless, to 
the coast of the United States. On no part of that coast, 
unless in the Gulf of Mexico, is there any probability that 
slave-trading vessels will ever be found.”* The United States 
had too recently experienced the aggressions of the British 
navy, exercised under pretence of the right of search, to expose 
herself, by treaty, to the unrestricted exercise of that right on 
the line of her coast, under the pretext of suppressing the 
trade where a slaver was never seen. Another consideration 
may have had weight with the Senate. By the local and 
restricted application of the provisions of the treaty, it was 
rendered impossible that the concessions therein made should 
ever be drawn to support a general claim of the right of search 
under the law of nations. 

That the caution of the Senate was well-founded, we have 
recent demonstration. It is but four years since, the vexa- 
tions and obstructions to American commerce in the Gulf of 
Mexico, arising from the assumption of the right of search by 
British cruisers, upon professed suspicion of slave-trading, seri- 
ously threatened the peace of the two countries, and led to a 
peremptory correspondence, in which the English government 
was at length brought formally to renounce any claim to visit or 


* Adams’s despatch to Mr. Rush, in Appendix to Gales and Seaton’s Register 
of Debates; eighteenth Congress, second session, p. 28. 
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detain American vessels in time of peace, as a right conferred 
by the law of nations. 

The amended treaty was rejected by the British ministry; 
although it was not pretended that its efficiency, as against the 
slave trade, was diminished by the amendment of the Senate. 
The rejection was based on the ground that the alteration sup- 
posed less reason on the one side than the other to apprehend 
abuse of the conceded right. ‘The right of visiting vessels 
suspected of slave-trading,”’ said the British Secretary, ‘when 
extended alike to the West Indies and to the coast of America, 
implied an equality of vigilance, and did not necessarily imply 
the existence of ground of suspicion on either side. The 
removal of this right, as to the coast of America, and its con- 
tinuance to the West Indies, cannot but appear to imply the 
existence on one side and not on the other of a just ground 
either of suspicion of misconduct, or of apprehension of an 
abuse of authority.’’* 

Thus terminated the negotiations at that time. Although, 
occasionally afterward, the subject led to renewed discussions, 
no harmonious result was attained until, in the Ashburton 
treaty, in 1842, it was stipulated that each of the contracting 
parties “should prepare, equip, and maintain in service on the 
coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate squadron, or naval 
force of vessels, of suitable numbers and descriptions, to carry, 
in all, not less than eighty guns, to enforce separately and re- 
spectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of each of the two 
countries for the suppression of the slave trade.”’ 

The history of American relations to the slave trade is 
crowned with the treaty ratified by the Senate, April 23, 1862, 
providing—in precise accordance with the American project of 
1824, as rejected by the British ministry—for the grant of a 
mutual qualified right of search, founded on the piratical cha- 
racter which both powers recognise in the trade—to be exer- 
cised by none but commissioned officers, in command of vessels 
of the respective navie~, to whom express instructions shall 
have been given for its suppression—restricted to specific limits 
on the African coast, and the waters surrounding Cuba—and 


* Register of Debates, p. 25. » 
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guarded by the admission at length made in 1858, by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, that the law of nations confers no 
right of search in time of peace. 

Such is the history of American connection with slavery— 
a history which runs parallel with the existence of her commu- 
nities, and which is clearly defined, consistent throughout, and 
worthy of a free and enlightened people. From the first 
hour when these communities were mature enough to originate 
a public sentiment which was anything more than a mere reflex 
of that of Britain—a sentiment which could be called Ameri- 
can—it has been opposed to the whole system. From the 
first opportunity when that sentiment could express itself in 
legislation, expression has been given in acts too numerous to 
be referred to casual influences, too widely traceable over the 
continent to be attributed to local feeling, and too definite 
as to their terms, and consistent in all periods of the history, 
to admit of question as to their intent and significance. 

The war of Independence, waged in defence of the sove- 
reignty of the several colonies over their own domestic affairs, 
installed the general government in a national supremacy, 
which was restricted by the principle thus at issue in the war, 
and triumphant in its result. The general government, there- 
fore, never had a right to interpose for the emancipation of 
the slaves; and the southern states, where was accumulated the 
great mass of negro population, found themselves the victims 
of a foreign and hostile policy, too late superseded by the war 
of Independence, and embarrassed with questions as to the 
expediency, the safety, and the humanity of indiscriminate 
emancipation, which it is more easy for noisy fanaticism to 
scorn, than for intelligence and patriotism wisely to decide. 
The public sentiment of the nation has, however, been none the 
less clearly expressed by the acts of emancipation adopted by 
the states whose slave population was more sparse, by the 
numerous manumissions that have occurred in the others, by 
the national policy respecting the slave trade; and, let it be 
added, by the melioration of the slaves of the south, the condi- 
tion of whom, physically, socially, and morally, after every 
adverse allowance which may justly be claimed, is probably on 
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the whole superior to that of any other negro population in the 
world, that of Liberia only excepted. 

The proper attitude of the general government is not, and in 
practice it has never been, that of a mere passive indifference 
on the subject of slavery. It is bound, indeed, not only to 
avoid all encroachments on the prerogatives of the states with 
reference to the subject, but to respect the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of the questions to them, which are connected with it. 
But, in perfect consistency with these obligations, its position, 
normally, historically, and in the Constitution itself, is in moral 
opposition to slavery, and to every attempt to increase it, and 
in sympathy with every movement which originates in enlarged 
wisdom and justice, and tends to the enfranchisement of the 
slave. 
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Sermons by Jabez Bunting, D.D. Vol. I. New York: Published by 
Carlton & Porter. 1862. 


This large octavo, of nearly five hundred full and compact 
pages, appears to be the first of we know not how many; the 
residue of which are yet to appear. The author, Dr. Bunting, 
was among the foremost of the Wesleyan preachers of England. 
The public will be glad to have access to these specimens of his 
preaching. So far as we have been able to observe, his sermons 
are characterized by devout and evangelical sentiment, with an 
occasional tinge of methodistical peculiarities; by great sim- 
plicity and force of thought and diction; by fervour and earnest- 
ness, which infuse an impassioned glow into his arguments and 
appeals; in short, by several elements of “‘ power in the pulpit,” 
which account for his high rank and influence as a preacher. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Bayne, A. M., author 
of ‘‘The Christian Life,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 


Mr. Bayne has already acquired distinction as a writer on 
topics of religion and literature, in his “Christian Life,’’ and 
“Hssays on Biography and Criticism.’’ His characteristic 
traits as a writer appear in the present volume, which presents 
a refutation of the sceptical objections of Hume and others to 
the reality, and the convictive weight of miracles, while it 
exhibits the positive argument in their favour, and in behalf of 
the divine inspiration and authority of the Book, of which they 
are the God-sent vouchers. The novel feature of the argument 
is, as its title indicates, the manner in which he arrays the tes- 
timony of Christ in support of his own miracles, showing this 
testimony to be conclusive from the character of the witness, 
and proving the divine excellence of the witness from the inter- 
nal evidence of his recorded words and deeds. Of course, the 
originality lies rather in. the manner of putting these things, 
than in the substance of the things themselves. And here 
we find that freshness of thought, style, and imagery, which 
have already won for him a high place among living authors. 
We know not how far a rigid scrutiny might detect questiona- 
ble propositions. It strikes us, however, that the following for- 
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mal definition of a miracle (p. 47) does not clearly distinguish 
it from the supernatural workings of the Holy Ghost in the 
human soul. “A miracle is an occasional display of divine 
power, independently of those sequences of natural law through 
which God commonly acts.” 


The “I Wills” of Christ: being Thoughts upon some of the Passages in 
which the words “I will” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
Philip Bennett Power, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Worthing; 
author of the “I Wills” of the Psalms, &c., &e. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


It is very obvious that this quaint title, while redolent of 
piety, hardly presents any ground of logical unity, further than 
as all Christian topics are connected by that holy bond which 
makes them ‘one in Christ.” The topics strung together on 
this thread, are the ‘“‘I Wills” of Invitation, Reception, Heal- 
ing, Confession, Service, Comfort, Disposal, Subjection, Glori- 
fication. These are treated in the form of discourses from 
utterances of Christ which contain the phrase “‘I Will;’’ some 
of which are among the most pregnant and emphatic in the 
whole Bible. Evangelical truth and unction pervade the whole 
volume, which presents the subjects discussed in a manner fitted 
to instruct, persuade, and edify. Itis rendered the more widely 
interesting and readable by the copious biographical illustra- 
tions from the lives of eminent saints with which it is enriched. 


The Parable of the Ten Virgins, in Six Discourses, and a Sermon on the 
Judgeship of thé Saints. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., author of ‘Last 
Times,” &c. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1862. 


Dr. Seiss is beginning to let his light shine in frequent and 
prolific authorship. He addresses himself especially to exegesis, 
and expository discourses, doctrinal and practical. The present, 
like his previous works, is not without light and power. It is 
especially designed to signalize and vindicate one form of what 
is commonly known as the Second Advent doctrine, or, that the 
conversion of the world is to follow and be caused by, instead 
of preceding Christ’s second advent to our earth. This, too, on 
this scheme, is to abide for ever, as the eternal habitation of 
the King of kings, and his redeemed people, who shall reign 
with him as kings and priests unto God for ever and ever. Of 
course, we cannot here argue this doctrine, so frequently 
advanced by some of our present religious writers. Dr. Seiss 
maintains that the foolish virgins are not unregenerate formal- 
ists, but immature, or weak, undeveloped Christians. To render 
this view at all plausible, requires considerable special plead- 
ing—at least in our judgment. 
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The Life of Arthur Vandeleuwr, Major Royal Artillery. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” “English Hearts and English 
Hands.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


The Biography of Captain Vicars was read with great 
avidity by the Christian people of this country and Great 
Britain. It illustrated the possibility, the actual workings, and 
special characteristics of earnest piety in military life; in 
peace and in war; in the dull monotony of martial drill, and 
the terrific excitement of the battle-field. The present is a 
book of the same general type. Such works are at all times 
valuable, as showing the power of true Christian zeal in the 
most difficult circumstances, while they add to the intrinsic 
force of divine truth, the fascination of martial narrative. In 
the present military occupation of the young men of our coun- 
try, and the absorption of the public mind in things of this 
nature, such books are especially attractive and profitable. 


Lessons in Life; a Series of Familiar Essays. By Timothy Titcomb, 
ra of “Letters to the Young,” &c. New York: Charles Scribner. 
It is only necessary to read two or three of these essays, 

which is all that we have as yet been able to do, to be satisfied 

that the author, Dr. Holland, of Springfield, Massachusetts, is 

a writer of rare insight and power. His fresh and racy thoughts, 

his pure, vigorous, and brilliant style, his vigorous exposure of 

shams, conventionalities, and popular delusions, must make him 

a favourite with the intelligent and cultivated—indeed, with 

sensible people generally. 


The Little Brown Bible. By EH. L. Llewellyn, author of “Mary Hum- 
phrey,” &c. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

This story of an orphan, left with a little brown Bible for his 
inheritance, is well adapted to interest children and youth, and 
to illustrate the power of the Holy Scriptures to ‘make wise 
unto salvation.” 


The Christian Physician; or, Reasons why a Physician should be a Fol- 
lower of Christ. By Wolcott Richards, M.D. Published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 

After disproving the alleged skeptical tendency of medical 
studies and pursuits, this judicious little volume proceeds to 
point out some of the more salient reasons why a physician 
stands in peculiar need of personal religion, alike on account of 
the spiritual interests of his patients; his own peace in life, 
death, and through eternity; and in order to meet with the 
highest success in the various exigencies of medical practice. 
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The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity proved by above a Hundred short and 
clear Arguments, expressed in the terms of the Holy Scriptures, com- 
pared after a manner entirely new. By Rev. William Jones, M. A., 
F.R.S., Rector of Nayland, Suffolk, England, A. D. 1750 to 1800. 
Printed by the American Tract Society. 


It is only necessary to say that this terse little work fulfils 
the promise of its title-page; that it really gives the “‘ Catholic,” 
and not some other doctrine of the Trinity; and that it brings 
to its support, and in refutation of objections against it, copious 
and irrefragable Scripture proofs, appositely and effectively put; 
in order to indicate its great value, not only to Christians gene- 
rally, but to ministers and candidates for the ministry. 


The Christian Sabbath ; its History, Authority, Duties, Benefits, and Civil 
Relations; A Series of Discourses. By the Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., the Rev. 
William J. Hoge, D. D., the Rev. Harvey D. Ganse, the Rev. William 
Adams, D.D., the Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D. With a Sketch of 
the Sabbath Reform, by the Secretary of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


The efforts of the Sabbath Committee, in New York, to pro- 
mote the better observance, and abate the profanation of the 
sacred day, have been eminently judicious and successful. The 
above-mentioned discourses were preached at the mstance of 
this Committee, last winter, to crowded houses, and are now 
given to the public through the press, in order to enlarge and 
perpetuate their usefulness. It is only necessary to look at the 
list of authors and topics, to be assured of their great value and 
wide circulation. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church. From the Second London edition, revised. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street. 1862. Pp. 542. 


This reprint is from the already famous Riverside press, 
Cambridge, Mass., whose productions fall little, if any, short of 
those of London. Professor Stanley has made good use of his 
time since he entered on his duties at Oxford, in the spring of 
1857. The Introduction to this volume consists of three of his | 
early lectures, and this History of the Eastern church is a 
series of lectures subsequently delivered. He has in prepara- 
tion a History of the Jewish church, and in contemplation a 
History of the Church of England. The department of eccle- 
siastical history has of late years been so laboriously cultivated 
by German scholars, that it came to be regarded almost as their 
peculium. It is a matter of sincere gratulation, that English, 
French, and American authors are entering on this same field. 
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Almost all German historians write either under the dominion 
of some philosophical system, or to establish some peculiar 
hypothesis. It is well to have the same subjects presented as 
seen through a different, if not a clearer medium. We com- 
mend this important work of Professor Stanley to the attention 
of our readers. 


The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States. By John Codman 
Hurd, Counsellor-at Law. In Two Volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & 
aes New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1862. Vol. 1., pp. 617. 

ol. If., 800. 


We cannot pretend to do more than call attention to this 
elaborate and exhaustive work. It would require weeks of study 
to be qualified to express an enlightened judgment of these 
volumes, even if we had the requisite knowledge and ability. 
No one, however, can read the author’s preface without being 
convinced that he is a man of high intelligence and of large 
views. Nor can the slightest inspection of the contents of these 
volumes fail to satisfy the reader that they are a great store- 
house of valuable information. We know of no work in the 
language on the subject of slavery, which can enter into com- 
petition with this. Although the topics here presented are 
more frequently matters of discussion between politicians and 
moralists, than in courts of justice, this work, the author tells 
us, is properly a ‘law book.” “It is intended to present 
statements of law only, without the introduction of any con- 
siderations of the effects of such law on the moral and religious, 
the social or political interests of the nation, or of the several 
states.” 


The Reformers; and the Theology of the Reformation. By the late Wil- 
liam Cunningham, D. D., Principal and Professor of Church History, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edited by his Literary Executors. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George street. London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Dublin: John Robertson. 1862. Pp. 616. 


This volume is made up mainly of articles contributed by Dr. 
Cunningham to the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
supplemented and illustrated from his manuscripts in the hands 
of his literary executors. They form a connected view of the 
historical position of the leading minds of the Reformation. 
These articles produced a profound impression at the time of 
their original publication, and have received the highest enco- 
miums from D’Aubigné. ‘They constitute a system of historical 
and polemical divinity, and are a noble monument to the memory 
of their distinguished author, 
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John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament: pointing out from the 
natural force of the Words, the simplicity, depth, harmony, and savin 
power of its divine thoughts. A new translation. By Charlton T. 
Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., Professors in Troy Univer- 
sity. Vol. II. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins, No. 56 North 
Fourth street. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1862. Pp. 980. 
The reputation of Bengel’s Gnomon is established and univer- 
sally known. All that can be said in reference to any new 
form in which the work appears, must have reference to the 
accuracy of the exhibition of the author’s text or meaning, and 
the convenience for consultation. We have here a new trans- 
lation by competent scholars, and the whole work comprised in 
two volumes not too cumbrous. In a former number we ex- 
pressed our favourable judgment of this edition, when the first 
volume was published. 


The Religions before Christ: being an Introduction to the History of the 
First Three Centuries of the Church. By Hdmond de Pressensé, Pastor 
of the French Evangelical Church, Paris. Translated by L. Corkran. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co. 1862. Pp. 268. 


Four volumes of M. de Pressensé’s work on the early Church 
have already appeared. The design of the work is to show the 
forces with which Christianity had at first to contend, and to 
develope the idea expressed by St. Paul at Athens, viz., that 
the heathen were seeking an unknown god. Paganism itself 
was a work of preparation for the gospel, as it was the out- 
working of the instinctive desire after God, which belongs even 
to our fallen nature. 


Two Centuries in the History of the Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, Long 
Island: the oldest existing Church of the Presbyterian name in Ame- 
rica. By James M. Macdonald, D.D. With an Appendix, containing 
discourses delivered, and an account of the services held, in commemo- 
ration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the founding of said 
Church, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of January, 1862. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 1862. Pp. 329. 

Dr. Macdonald has rendered a real service to the church in 
the preparation of this volume, which has evidently cost him 
much labour and research. The evidence which he adduces 
that the church at Jamaica, Long Island, was from its organi- 
zation a Presbyterian church, seems to us conclusive. It fol- 
lows that it is the oldest Presbyterian church in the United 
States of which we have any record. Jamaica was settled in 
1656, under a grant from the Dutch authorities. A Dutch 
minister preached there in 1661. Most of the people came 
from Hempstead, where the Rev. Richard Denton, a Presby- 
terian minister, was settled; in 1700, the town, by a unanimous 
vote, decided that Mr. Hubbard should be ordained their pas- 
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tor, after the Presbyterian way; in 1710, Rev. George McNish, 
one of the original members of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
became the minister of the church, which retained its connec- 
tion with that body. This is only a small part of the evidence 
presented by Dr. Macdonald in favour of the Presbyterian 
origin of this church, and of its claim to priority in the list of 
our congregations. The whole volume is replete with important 
and interesting information, and we cordially recommend it 
to all concerned in the history of Presbyterianism in this 
country. 


An Exposition of the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Hebrews. By the 
late John Brown, D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United 
Presbyterian Church, and Senior Pastor of the United Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh. Edited by David Smith, D.D., 
Biggar. Vol. I. and Vol. II. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 

30 Broadway. 1862. 

These volumes combine the characteristics of a commentary 
and of lectures. Itis not a simple exposition of the text that 
the author aims at, but the exhibition of the doctrines taught, 
and their practical application. Dr. Brown’s other expository 
writings are widely and favourably known. The editor informs 
the public that these volumes are the last of his writings of 
this class to be committed to the press. 


Christ, the Life of the World. Biblical Studies on the Eleventh to the 
Twenty-first Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. By Rudolph Besser, D. D. 
Translated from the German, by M. G. Huxtable. Hdinburgh: T.& T. 
Clark, 38 George Street. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Dublin, 
John Robertson. 1862. Pp. 484. 

The peculiarities of Lutheran theology are deeply impressed 
in this volume, especially in the exposition of the third and 
sixth chapters of St. John. It is, however, no less distin- 
guished by its learning and its earnest spirit of devotion. 


The Princeton Semi-Centennial Jubilee. A Discourse addressed to the 
Alumni of the Princeton Theological Seminary, April 30, 1862, on the 
occasion of the Completion of its first half Century. By William B. 
Sprague, D. D. With an Appendix, containing notices of the other 
Commemorative Exercises. Albany: Steam Press of Van Benthuysen. 
1862. Pp. 72. 


Every Alumnus of Princeton Theological Seminary is a 
debtor to Dr. Sprague for this appropriate and excellent dis- 
course. It fulfilled the expectations of a large and intelligent 
audience, prepared to desire much on such xn occasion, from 
such a man. We believe the celebration of the Semi-Centennial 
Anniversary of the Princeton Seminary was a real blessing, 
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religiously speaking, to all who were present. It was a day of 
sincere thanksgiving and abounding brotherly love. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Brooke Foss Westcott, M. A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; author of a ‘History of the New Testament 
Canon,” &¢. With an Introduction, by Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Newtown Theological Institution; author of ‘‘A Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles,” ‘‘Tlustrations of Scripture,” &e. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 1862. Pp. 476. 


Mr. Westcott has attained a high rank among Biblical scho- 
lars by his work on the Canon of the New Testament, and by 
his contributions to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. This 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels is his latest work, and 
has been received in England with great favour. It may be 
confidently commended to the reader as a very valuable acces- 
sion to our biblical literature. 


The Closer Walk, or the Believer’s Sanctification. By Henry Darling, D.D. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1862. Pp. 226. 

The design of this work is to incline believers to a closer 
and more habitual communion with God, and to show them how 
such fellowship is to be attained. It defines what sanctification 
is, points out clearly its difference from justification and regene- 
ration; shows that it is necessarily progressive, depends on our 
vital union with Christ, and is carried on by the Holy Spirit, 
exciting, guiding, and aiding the activities of the soul in its 
constant struggle after holiness. We sincerely hope that the 
pious wish of the author to benefit his fellow Christians may be 
abundantly answered. We believe it is adapted to be exten- 
sively useful. 


Lectures on the Science of Language. Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Muller, M. A. 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Corresponding Member of the 
Imperial Institute of France. From the second London edition, revised. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 1862. Pp. 416. 


Another production of the River-side press, worthy of the 
elegant form in which it is presented, The science of language 
is comparatively of recent origin. It concerns equally the 
philosopher, the historian, and theologian. It is the surest 
guide in all ethnographical investigations. Had some distin- 
guished naturalists been something more than naturalists—had 
they not been one-sidéd in their culture—they would have seen 
that the results of! domiparative philology prove many of their 
theories as to thie*¥atidtiésof the human family, to be untenable, 
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because in opposition to undeniable facts. The author is not 
extravagant in saying, “that the discoveries in this newly- 
opened mine of scientific inquiry were not inferior, whether in 
novelty or importance, to the most brilliant discoveries of our 
age.’ The whole subject is briefly treated in this volume by 
the hand of a master. It is one of the most interesting and 
valuable books of the day. 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia—Rev. ii., iii. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. Published by arrangement with 
the author. 1861. Pp. 312. 


Few portions of the word of God have greater or more pecu- 
liar attractions than the Epistles to the Seven Churches. They 
are beset with difficulties; they present many problems hard to 
solve. They exhibit the Lord Jesus Christ under new titles, 
and in new relations to his church; they therefore call for 
much study, as well as for devout perusal. The reader will be 
thankful for the aid of such an accomplished guide as Dr. 
Trench in the examination of these epistles, to whose interpreta- 
tion he has devoted much time and labour. 


The Hand of God with the Black Race. A Discourse delivered before the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society. By Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 1862. 


This is an eloquent plea for the colonization of the black 
race to a land that is theirown. The arguments showing the 
inadequacy of any other means of emancipating these people 
from social and political degradation, with all its dire conse- 
quences, are strongly and vividly put. This subject is acquiring 
new interest in view of the perplexing problems which our 
present civil war is rapidly raising, in regard to the disposal 
and destiny of the increasing number of Africans whose fetters 
it strikes loose. The discourse of Dr. McGill is well fitted to 
correct the errors of extremists on either side, whether abolition 
or pro-slavery. 


uit you like Men; be Strong. An Address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Whig and Cliosophic Societies of the College of New Jersey, 
June 25, 1861. By William O. Cattell, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1861. 


Those who have the ear of educated men, young and old, at 
our great academic festivals, enjoy high opportunities to do 
good. If they embrace the occasion to advocate lofty and 
ennobling principles, while they denounce and expose the spu- 
rious doctrines to which the educated mind of the time is prone, 
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they may render high service to the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. This is medicating the streams of public opinion at 
their fountains. In this address before the literary societies of 
the College of New Jersey, Mr. Cattell avails himself of his 
opportunity to denounce utilitarian and epicurean ethics, to 
inculcate a lofty and self-sacrificing virtue on the basis of pure 
Christianity, and to kindle in the breasts of his auditors gene- 
rous sentiments and lofty aspirations. Nor does he present 
dull abstractions, nor pour upon his subject only a dry light; 
he enlivens his discourse with the sparkle of wit and humour, of 
copious and apposite illustration. 


THE 
PRINCETON REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1862. 


No. IV. 


Art. 1.—The Matter of Prophecy. 


TuE likeness of the prophets to Moses, and their position in the 
old economy, determine the task with which they were charged. 
This was to maintain in its integrity the covenant relation of 
the people to God, and so to conduct and superintend that 
relation that it might work out the grand end of its institution, 
a preparation for the coming of Christ. Hence every thing is 
viewed by them in its bearings upon that fundamental cove- 
nant. It is theirs to develope to the understanding of the 
people their obligations and privileges arising out of their 
special relation to God, the fatal consequences which would 
ensue from its abandonment or neglect, and the glorious issue 
which God designed to effect for them and for the world by 
means of it. As they were the authorized expounders of the 
purposes of God touching a plan still in progress, their commu- 
nications largely concerned events which were yet future. It 
was given to,them to anticipate the further unfoldings of the 
divine plan of grace, and to announce what the Most High had 
in store for Israel and for the world. 

The predictions of the prophets are of course qualified and 
shaped by their grand aim as just exhibited. They are conse- 
quently not anticipations of future events selected at random, 
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nor revelations of what was to take place hereafter considered 
as such; any more than the sacred history is a chance record of 
the past, in which any thing that has ever occurred might with 
‘equal readiness have found a place. All clusters about the 
covenant of mercy, the gracious scheme of salvation which God 
was conducting amongst men. The true prophecy differs 
from the disclosures of the future pretended to by heathen 
seers, as much as the true miracle does from useless and 
isolated prodigies. As the miracle is more than a mere wonder 
of superhuman power, prophecy is likewise more than a wonder 
of superhuman foresight. The end is in neither case the ex- 
hibition of the supernatural. This is but a means, and must 
be determined in its character and the extent of its employ- 
ment by the end to which it was subordinated. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as prophecy was not a field for the display of super- 
natural prescience, but an agency for the furtherance of a 
divine plan, it must itself be methodical and form a related 
system. Its seat was the chosen people, its end the salvation 
of Christ, Rev. xix. 10, and to this end it worked its way by 
gradual approaches. 

The prophetic disclosures of the future may be classed under 
three heads, viz. 1. The coming fortunes of the covenant peo- 
ple, or its individual members; 2. Those of gentile nations; 
and 8. Messianic prophecies. The Mosaic covenant is the 
polestar from which each of these takes its direction; and each 
is made to do its part in the instruction and training of the 
people. 

In regard to the first theme, it is shown how the violated 
covenant shall in every instance be avenged upon transgressors, 
while the divine blessing shall attend the faithful and obedient. 
The prophets point out in numberless cases, as divine prescience 
alone could enable them to do, the particular form of chastise- 
ment which would be inflicted for given acts of transgression, 
or indicate the exact blessing to be expected if a bearty obedi- 
ence be yielded. The evident aim of these revelations is to ren- 
der the people steadfast in their adherence to the fundamental 
covenant, and to deter them from its violation. 

In the predictions respecting gentile nations these are contem- 
plated as aliens to the covenant, and as enemies of it. For, 
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as a general rule, with few if any exceptions, no prophecy 
is directed against any foreign power except on the ground 
of avowed and active hostility to the people of God. As 
nothing is more fixed in the divine counsels than the tri- 
umph of this scheme of grace, all who set themselves in oppo- 
sition to it must be overthrown. The prosperity of the hea- 
then must, therefore, be temporary, and be succeeded by their 
utter fall and ruin, except as they shall ultimately yield to this 
gracious covenant and share. its blessings. This is repeatedly 
exemplified by detailed exhibitions of the fate awaiting vari- 
ous nations. These revelations were not made for the benefit 
of those nations themselves. It does not appear that they were 
commonly even sent to them, or their existence made known to 
them. It was for the instruction of the covenant people that 
these prophecies were uttered. And hence the prophet Isaiah 
(i. 1,) entitles his book a vision concerning Judah and Jeru- 
salem, although it contains several chapters of predictions 
respecting a number of other nations. These prophecies relat- 
ing to the heathen were particularly designed, 1. To teach 
the people of God that Jehovah was not like the imaginary 
gods of the pagans, a local or national deity, but the governor 
of the whole world, who by his omniscience foresaw, and by 
his almighty providence controlled, all the affairs of all man- 
kind. 2. That the principles of his administration were every- 
where the same, and everywhere those of perfect rectitude. 
Sin should be punished wherever it was found. 3. To counteract 
the temptation to despondency and unbelief, arising from the 
splendour and power of heathen kingdoms as contrasted with 
the humble and often suffering condition of the worshippers of 
the true God. It was not the superior power of their idol 
deities which raised them to their affluence and prosperity 
while Israel was weak. But Jehovah raised them up, and was 
accomplishing his own purposes by them. As soon as these 
were fulfilled they would be overturned, and the kingdom given 
to the righteous Ruler, who was to proceed from the midst of 
Israel. 4. The covenant would accomplish its end, even with 
respect to them. The original design of its establishment was 
(Gen. xii. 3) that all families of the earth might be blessed. 
Broken as the heathen were to be by judgment, a remnant 
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would finally seek the Lord, and share with Israel the blessings 
of his grace. 

Messianic prophecies are those which relate to the person 
and work of the great Redeemer, who is called Messiah, the 
Anointed, Dan. ix. 25, 26; Psalm ii. 2. Compare Isa. ]xi. 1. 
He is the end of the Mosaic covenant, to prepare for whose 
coming it was instituted, and in the glory of whose reign it 
shall find its consummation. Then all the ideas which it 
exhibited in outline, or in imperfect forms, shall have a com- 
plete and adequate realization; then all the wants and deficien- 
cies which were developed during the operation of the old 
economy shall be abundantly made up and supplied. The 
doctrine of a Messiah is peculiar to the religion of Israel, of 
which it thus forms a most essential part. Heathen antiquity 
preserved among its traditions the memory of a golden age; 
but it neither knew nor dreamed of its return in the future, 
except as the hint was gathered directly or indirectly from the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is also not a doctrine of the false 
prophets, but only of those who were truly inspired by him 
who established the old economy. ‘The former, in prophesying 
smooth things, confine their promises of good entirely to the 
proximate future. 

This class of prophecies was calculated and designed to 
answer a number of important ends,* in the experience both of 
those who lived before, and those who lived after the advent. 
As respects the former, they contributed, 

1. To their encouragement and steadfastness in times of out- 
ward depression and trial. The people were thus assured that 
God’s plan of grace was not contingent, but fixed and sure, 
and that it had not been abandoned nor suspended, as their 
sufferings and their sins might tempt them despondently to 
imagine. However oppressed and downtrodden Israel may at 
any time be, they shall not be suffered to perish, nor shall the 
aim of their selection as the people of God be frustrated, but 
every word of promise made to them and to their fathers shall 
certainly be fulfilled. This same end was accomplished, to a 
certain extent, by predictions of inferior blessings and of deli- 


* See Reinke Beitrage, IL, p. 9, etc. Hengstenberg’s Christologie, III. 2, 
pel, ete: 
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verances nearer at. hand. But even these are often blended 
with or merged into Messianic hopes. ‘These latter were 
indeed misunderstood or misinterpreted by the carnal portion 
of the people, who thought only of an external worldly splen- 
dour, and lost sight of the true spiritual glory of the Messiah. 
But in spite of this, they were not without their use for those 
who thus perverted or failed to apprehend them; for they still 
tended to preserve, in at least an outward adherence to their 
covenant obligations, such as could only be attracted by the 
sensible and the outward. 

2. They removed the temptation to unbelief, arising from 
the glaring contrast in Israel themselves, between what they 
were by the promise and appointment of God, and what they 
were in actual fact. They were the people of God, with whom 
he had entered into solemn covenant at Sinai, and yet how far 
actual appearances seemed to disprove the existence of any 
such relation! Could they be under Almighty protection, who 
were lorded over by the servants of impotent idols? Could 
they be his peculiar people, his holy nation, among whom 
iniquity so abounded? The seeming contradiction is resolved 
by pointing to the Messianic future. The present state of 
things was but temporary. The covenant had but imperfectly 
done its work as yet. It would one day achieve all that it was 
designed or could be expected to accomplish. And the people 
of God would then be, both in outward state and in inward 
character, all that the people of the infinitely glorious Jehovah 
should be. 

3. They were powerful aids and incentives to holiness, by 
keeping before the minds of the people their true ideal. Under 
the sway of the Messiah, the requirements of the covenant 
would be fully recognised and obeyed. To exhibit Israel as 
they were then to be, was to set forth a model for present 
imitation, and to reveal the pressure of obligations which 
already existed; and this might be expected to be the more 
effective, inasmuch as all participation in the blessings of that 
period was suspended upon the possession of the requisite 
character, while others were to be visited by a heavy con- 
demnation. 

4, They tended to repress that pride, which the possession 
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of superior privileges is so apt to engender, by showing the 
temporary nature of their superiority and the end of its 
bestowment. They were thus blessed, not because they were 
better than others, nor in order that they might be exalted 
above others, but that others might be blessed in them. That 
with which they were put in trust was for the benefit of the 
world, and the existing restriction was for the sake of an ulti- 
mate and universal diffusion. The necessity of such a check is 
shown by the fact, that even in spite of it the majority fell into 
the error which it was designed to counteract, indulging a vain 
conceit of the inherent superiority of the Jews to other nations, 
and regarding the favour of God as theirs by a perpetual and 
exclusive right. 

5. They held up ever afresh, and under those aspects which 
were at each time most needed and most impressive, the great 
object of saving faith and hope, the true Mediator between God 
and man, the only availing offering for sin. How far Messiah 
was understood and accepted in this character, particularly in 
the early stages of the Old Testament revelation, cannot now 
perhaps be certainly determined. It is, however, clearly taught 
that he was the true ground of the forgiveness of sins under 
the old economy, however imperfectly this may have been 
apprehended by the penitent believer. Rom. ili. 25. 

6. Another most important end of these prophecies was to 
afford sure marks for the recognition of Messiah, when he 
should appear. They did thus lead to Jesus great numbers of 
those who were waiting for the consolation of Israel. They 
were constantly appealed to for this purpose by our Lord and 
his apostles, who rested his claims upon their authority, and 
bid the people search the Scriptures, for they were they that 
testified of him. 

7. Now that Messiah has long since come, the exact fulfil- 
ment of these, as well as other prophecies, is an irrefragable 
argument of their divine origin, of the divinity of the Old Tes- 
tament religion, and of the divinity of Christianity; while they 
afford, likewise, an insight into the method pursued by God in 
making known to men his scheme of grace, and preparing for 
its complete introduction. And they show how every thing 
centered in Christ from the very beginning, leading us thus to 
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prize and exalt him more, as well as thankfully to adore the 
ways of God. 

There is a sense, having inspired authority for its correct- 
ness, (Acts ii. 24,) in which every prophecy uttered under the 
Old Testament may be said to have been Messianic. The 
entire Old Testament is the record of the divine scheme of 
preparation for Christ’s coming, and nothing was admitted into 
it which did not belong to this scheme, and which consequently 
was not in some way, direct, or indirect, evident or obscure, 
immediate or remote, related to the common end of the whole. 
Every prophecy of the overthrow of a hostile heathen power, 
indicated the removal of an obstruction and an antagonist to 
Messiah’s universal sway. Every prophecy of good to Israel 
was a foretaste and type of the blessings which Messiah was to 
bring; and these are frequently so blended in the description 
with the antitype that it is impossible to separate them, and 
to distinguish with precision those expressions which are to be 
referred to inferior mercies, close at hand, from those which 
relate to the ultimate good things of Messiah’s days. In the 
more restricted and usual sense, however, those prophecies 
only are called Messianic, in which distinct and explicit men- 
tion is made either of Messiah’s person, or of the results which 
he was to accomplish by his coming. There are several criteria 
by which such prophecies may be distinguished. 

1. Their correspondence with the event. Prophecies evi- 
dently and exclusively fulfilled in the Messiah, must have been 
spoken of him. If a person is described as possessing attri- 
butes which belong only to Christ, or performing works such 
as he only has performed; or if any thing is described which is 
characteristic of the dispensation he was to introduce, this is 
beyond a doubt Messianic, whatever the immediate connection 
in which it may stand. Thus when Isaiah (ix. 6) describes a 
child as born, who was yet the mighty God, or (chap. liii.) speaks 
of a servant of God who offered himself a vicarious sacrifice for 
the sins of men; and Zechariah (ix. 9, 10) speaks of the king 
of Jerusalem entering it upon an ass, who shall exercise a 
universal dominion; or (xiii. 7) of the man, Jehovah’s fellow, 
smitten with the sword; and Micah (iv. 1—4,) of the submis- 
sion of all nations to the law proceeding from Zion, and the 
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consequent cessation of war and strife—these have been or are 
to be fulfilled in Christ, and are inapplicable to any other 
subject. 

2. The analogy of other prophecies. A prophecy, which 
might be in itself of doubtful signification, will be determined 
to be Messianic, if it be so connected with another known to be 
such, that both evidently relate to the same subject, or if it 
ascribe to its subject attributes or works which the analogy of 
prophecy determines to be peculiar to the Messiah, or to the 
period following his advent, or if it contain expressions and 
forms of speech which are characteristically Messianic. Thus, 
even if it were possible, as rationalists allege, to explain the 
child Immanuel given as a pledge of deliverance from the 
Syrians (Isa. vii. 14) of another than Christ, every other 
reference would be precluded by the subsequent allusions to this 
same child, (Isa. ix. 6, 11;) where Christ must beyond question 
be intended. That it is Messiah who is spoken of (Zech. ili. 8) 
as the Branch, is proved by vi. 12, where the same name is 
applied to him ‘who shall be a priest upon his throne;” and 
this creates a strong presumption that the Branch of the Lord 
(Isa. iv. 2) is to be understood in the same way. The predic- 
tion (Isa. xix. 18—25) of an altar to the Lord in the land of 
Egypt, of the cordial alliance between Egypt and Assyria, and 
their union with Israel in covenant privileges, must relate to 
the Messianic period, because the conversion of the Gentiles 
and universal peace are in all the prophets represented to be 
characteristic of that period. The invasion of Gog and Magog, 
(Ezek. xxxviii. 16,) and the final return of Israel to God, 
(Hosea iii. 5,) are to take place in “the latter days;” this 
expression, being a standing designation of the times of the 
Messiah, fixes this as the period of fulfilment. 

3. The testimony of the New Testament. If our Lord or 
the apostles or evangelists unequivocally declare any prophecy 
to apply to Christ, this infallibly determines its meaning. 
Thus, when Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth cited Isaiah 
Ixi. 1, 2, as fulfilled in himself, (Luke iv. 18, 19,) or declared 
to the Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 43) that David spoke of him in 
the 110th Psalm; and Philip, acting under the direction of the 
Spirit of God, preached Jesus to the eunuch from the fifty- 
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third chapter of Isaiah, (Acts viii. 835;) and Matthew adduces 
the prediction (Zech. xi. 12, 18) of the thirty pieces of silver 
paid as the price of the Good Shepherd, and asserts that it was 
fulfilled in the reward of Judas’s betrayal. Matt. xxvii. 9. 

It is important, however, in the application of this criterion, 
that a meaning be not attributed to these inspired authorities 
which their words do not properly contain. It is only when 
they design to give a real exposition of the prophecy, that we 
are authorized to infer its meaning from the use which they 
make of it. They sometimes employ the familiar words of the 
Old Testament in application to a subject of which they are 
treating, without designing to intimate that this was in the 
thoughts of the writer, or is the proper sense of the passage in 
its original connection. Thus, when Paul (Rom. x. 18) adopts 
the language of Psalm xix. 4, “their sound went into all the 
earth and their words unto the ends of the world,’ in describing 
the universality of the gospel offer, he is not to be understood 
as deciding that this is the subject of the Psalm. He merely 
declares that what David there says of the revelation of God 
by the material heavens, is true of the proclamation of the gos- 
pel; both are addressed to all men without restriction. So 
when our Lord says (Matt. xiii. 14) that the prophecy of 
Esaias, “‘ Hearing ye shall hear and shall not understand,” 
(Isa. vi. 9,) was fulfilled in his own generation, his meaning is 
that the words of the prophet have a fresh application to them, 
are as appropriate to them as to those of whom they were origi- 
nally spoken. 

Again, the declaration of the sacred writers that a prophecy 
finds actual fulfilment in a given person or event, does not 
necessarily show that it is when interpreted in its original con- 
nection, to be restricted to that single application. That must 
of course be included within its proper scope, but the prophecy 
itself may have a much more extensive signification. Thus, 
when Matthew says, (viii. 17,) that Christ’s miracles of healing 
were wrought in fulfilment of Isaiah liii. 4, ‘Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,”’ he does not thereby limit 
the meaning of the prophet to this particular sense, or deny 
that his words were intended to describe the entire redeeming 
work of Christ and his vicarious atonement. His miraculous 
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cures of bodily disorders were performed in his capacity as 
Redeemer, and were signs and pledges of whatever it was his 
design to accomplish besides. As such, they properly fall, 
agreeably to the statement of the evangelist, within the broader 
compass of the prophet’s meaning. So, when it is said, (John 
xix. 86,) that “a bone of him shall not be broken” (Exod. xii. 
46) was fulfilled in the history of the crucifixion, this does 
not hinder but that those words in their original connection 
relate to the paschal lamb; that..lamb, however, being typical 
of Christ, the apostle remarks upon the coincidence between 
the type and the antitype; what was enjoined in regard to the 
one was fulfilled in the case of the other. So again Matthew 
ii. 15, quotes Hosea xi. 1, “Out of Egypt have I called my 
son,” as fulfilled in the fortunes of the infant Saviour. As 
spoken by Hosea they have immediate relation to the exodus of 
Israel from Egypt. But Israel, as the son of God, was a type 
of Christ, his only begotten Son; and the evangelist directs the 
attention of his readers to the fact that the history of the type 
is repeated in the antitype. Israel was in the infancy of the 
people rescued from a tyranny which threatened his destruc- 
tion, and was brought safely out of Egypt. God’s own Son 
had a similar destiny. He was in his infancy exposed to a 
tyrant’s persecution, and by divine interposition rescued from 
it. The same principle of the divine procedure marked both 
cases in allowing the malignity of man to display itself against 
the object of heavenly love. And the land of Egypt was to 
both a scene of the same paternal interference. 

4, The history of prophetic interpretation. Ifa passage has 
prevailingly been referred to Christ from the earliest periods, 
among both Jews and Christians, this affords a strong presump- 
tive proof that such reference is correct. The presumption 
thus gained rests not barely upon the concurrent judgment of 
many able minds, in different ages, but upon the promised 
guidance of the Spirit, which gives a real insight into the mean- 
ing of Scripture, though it does not secure against error in the 
exposition of individual passages; and in the case of very ancient 
explanations, it is neither impossible nor improbable that they 
may sometimes rest upon a tradition springing from an inspired 
source. The strength of the argument derived from Jewish 
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usage, is increased when the interpretation so supported is at 
variance with the prevailing prejudices and carnal expectations 
of the people, as when passages descriptive of Messiah’s 
humiliation and sufferings are admitted to refer to him. In 
this class of predictions particularly, the more modern Jewish 
authorities are apt to deviate from those of earlier date, by 
attributing them to another subject than the Messiah. This 
is done in order to evade the force of the arguments drawn 
hence by Christians for the Messiahship of Jesus. 

The Messianic quality, whether this be directly or indi- 
rectly exhibited, is the most important characteristic of the 
instructions of the prophets, and that by which their interest 
and value is chiefly determined. Their predictions of Christ 
are not detached and isolated utterances, standing by them- 
selves, and having little to do with the rest of their communi- 
cations. These form really the centre and the heart of every 
prophetic ministry. Other revelations are subordinated to 
these, grow out of them, or are arranged around them. 
Belonging as the prophets do to a great scheme of preparation 
for the coming of Christ, that which determines the relative 
position and rank of each, is the function which they severally 
perform in regard to this common task of the whole; and it is 
this which gives its consistency to each individual ministry. 
The work allotted to any particular prophet in the plan of 
God must be estimated from this point. The ministry of each 
prophet may thus be received as a unit, designed to accom- 
plish a particular result, to take a given part in the training of 
the people toward their predestined end, and entering as an 
individual member into the greater whole of the entire body 
of prophetic communication, all of which, though distributed 
among different organs, acting without mutual concert or com- 
bination, forms yet in the design of God one connected and 
related system, appointed to discharge its own proper office in 
the general scheme of the Old Testament economy. 

We thus arrive at the idea not merely of the harmony of 
prophecy, the consistency of the revelations made by all the 
various prophets, but its unity, and that not as an aggregate 
of independent masses, but an organic whole made up of con- 
current and related members, a carefully contrived and well- 
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ordered system. The one plan of God directs and animates 
the whole. Individual prophets are the agents of his Spirit 
working in unison as they are sent by him, executing each his 
different task, but all belonging to the same general scheme, 
Christ being the end of the whole and the key to each indi- 
vidual part. 

Looking at the subject from this comprehensive point of 
view we may trace certain general features of the plan of 
prophetic communication. 

(1.) The first is its gradual a progressive character. The 
early revelations respecting Christ were of the nature of out- 
lines; these were in later times gradually filled up, their obscuri- 
ties removed, and whatever was lacking supplied. The promise 
to our first parents contained no more than the general idea of 
redemption, a victory over the tempter as the end of a painful 
struggle, the serpent’s head crushed at the cost of a bruised 
heel. But there was a gradual progress from this point until 
the person and character of the Redeemer, and the nature and 
success of his work were distinctly brought to view. Trait 
after trait was added, and line after line, until all that was 
made known, which it was thought proper to disclose before 
the personal appearance of the Word made flesh. 

This gradual unfolding, it is here to be observed, was neither 
demanded nor conditioned by any original and absolute neces- 
sity. While it is true that the possible extent of divine revela- 
tion is limited by the receptive capacity of those to whom it is 
made, there is nothing in the latest Scripture which might not 
have been made intelligible to the earliest generation of men, 
had God chosen to communicate it to them. The progressive 
character of prophecy arose simply out of the plan which, 
though marked as all God’s plans are, by consummate wisdom, 
was freely adopted by the Infinite Spirit, as that by which he 
should conduct his revelation of mercy. As this was a plan of 
training for Israel and the world, it naturally carried with it, 
that the simpler lessons should be first communicated, and that 
when these had been sufficiently illustrated and enforced, they 
should be followed by others which were more advanced. 

In the actual conduct of this scheme it does not advance with 
mechanical regularity, and a uniform rate of progress, each ~ 
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prophet taking up the thread of instruction at the point where 
it was dropped by his predecessor, and carrying it an even 
number of paces, to surrender it to him that comes after. With 
all the general consistency of the scheme, the freedom of the 
divine Spirit who bloweth where he listeth, asserts itself here, 
by making whom he will, and to whatever extent he pleases, 
the bearer of his messages. The respective fulness of the Mes- 
sianic revelations is by no means graduated carefully by their 
chronological order. Each has a fitness to his place; but 
this does not in all cases arise from his going in all things 
beyond his predecessors. We do not learn more of Christ from 
Haggai than from Isaiah, from Nahum than from Joel. One 
prophet may even be commissioned to reveal some particular 
aspect of the truth, with a distinctness greatly beyond that 
attained by any who have succeeded him. Thus Isaiah speaks 
of the atoning death of Christ, and Jeremiah of the new cove- 
nant to supersede the vanishing one of Sinai, with a clearness 
equalled by no subsequent prophet. The advance, which is on 
the whole manifest and undeniable, is not that of a dead mecha- 
nical progress, but is conducted with that free variety which 
belongs to the actings of an intelligent mind. | 

(2.) The revelations of prophecy are often related to contem- 
poraneous or antecedent types, and derive from them, to a 
greater or less extent, their matter or their form. The pro- 
gress of prophetic communication, which is thus on the one 
hand determined by the general plan of God, and modified by 
the free actings of that Spirit who giveth no account of any of 
his matters, is on the other hand conditioned in some measure 
by the history of the chosen people, who were the theatre of 
these revelations. God was conducting, by his revealing Spirit 
and by his gracious providence, two codrdinate lines of prepa- 
ration for the advent of his Son. While by his predictive word 
he pointed forward to his coming, and described with growing 
clearness the design and results of his mission, he seconded 
these instructions by his providence, raising up and placing 
before the minds of the people types and images, to represent 
to them the coming Saviour, and to prepare them to appreciate 
and welcome him at his appearing. These two schemes of 
instruction by prophecy and by historical types, while in a 
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manner distinct and separately conducted, yet from being car- 
ried on contemporaneously, acquire a general correspondence, 
and their lessons are often interwoven. Accordingly, prophecy 
not infrequently borrows its lessons from them. ‘Thus, after 
Moses had been raised up and set before the people as the 
exemplar of the prophetic order, Christ was for the first time 
predicted as a prophet like unto him. Deut. xviii. 18. It was 
not until Saul’s persecution of David had afforded the example 
of God’s anointed suffering as such, and without fault of his 
own, and David’s subsequent ascent of the throne gave a spe- 
cimen of the true theocratic king, that the sufferings and the 
kingdom of Christ were made the subject of prophecy in the 
Messianic psalms. The sway of Solomon presented a new type, 
and the spirit of prophecy unfolded it in Psalm Ixxii. Israel, 
God’s servant, appointed to spread the knowledge of his name, 
suffering in Babylon, and restored by Cyrus, stood in a typical 
relation, which Isaiah developes, (chaps. xl.—lxvi.) The idea 
of a universal empire was first represented in that of Babylon, 
and then Daniel was inspired to foretell that empire, absolutely 
without limit or end, which was to rise upon the ruins of this 
great monarchy and its successors, (chaps. li. vil.) The ap- 
proaching repeopling of the land, and the restoration of the 
temple and its ritual, were types which suggested and gave 
their meaning to Hzekiel’s prophecies, (chaps. xl.—xlviii.) The 
actual rebuilding of the temple, under the joint direction of 
Zerubbabel, descended from David’s line, and Joshua the high 
priest, gave occasion to Zechariah to predict the union of the 
royal and the sacerdotal offices in Him who was to build God’s 
true temple, (vi. 13.) While this obvious relation existing 
between prophecies and types should not be overlooked, neither 
should it be exaggerated beyond its true limits. This is done 
by Hofmann,* when he claims that the former are in all cases 
based upon the latter, the revelations of both being in each suc- 
cessive period precisely coextensive, and God never foretelling 
anything by the mouth of the prophets, unless the fundamental 
idea had first been woven into the history of the people, and 
represented to them in the form of a type. The office of pro- 
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phecy is thus reduced simply to the infallible detection and 
interpretation of coexisting types. There is, however, no war- 
rant for such a limitation of its function; and the precise equi- 
poise of prophecies and types, which it assumes as uniform at 
all times, does not in fact exist. The intimations of the future 
existing in the types, and the more perfect disclosures granted 
to the prophets, were graduated by the sovereign pleasure of 
Him who was the author of both. And though, as codrdinate 
lines of instruction, addressed to the same people and directed 
to the same end, there are manifold correspondences between 
them, there is no absolute coincidence. 

(3.) The prophetic communications of each successive period 
were adapted to the special wants of the people then existing. 
Besides the general end which they were all intended and 
adapted to subserve in the preparation for Messiah’s coming, 
they had a special purpose to answer in the direction and the 
salvation of each successive generation to which they were 
severally addressed. ach generation of the people needed 
counsel specifically adapted to their own emergencies, which 
were different, in some respects, both from those of their pre- 
decessors and their successors. They needed to be warned 
against those particular forms of transgression to which they 
were immediately tempted, and supported under those trials by 
which they were peculiarly pressed. Their circumstances and 
their spiritual wants suggested those aspects of the truth, and 
those forms of communicating and expressing it, which would 
prove to them most impressive and beneficial. At the same 
time, this special adaptation to times and seasons is not only 
managed without prejudice to the general plan of the whole, 
but it really forms the method by which the latter advances; 
not indeed with regularly measured steps, but by sure and con- 
stant approaches to its destined end. The prophetic exhibi- 
tion of Christ is accomplished by successive teachings, each 
suited to its own age and its own special design, but all com- 
bining to produce the general effect. The prophets may thus 
be likened to a grand orchestra. Each musician plays a part 
adapted to his own particular instrument, which taken by itself 
is designed to give a particular effect to the piece; and yet 
they are attuned in such precise harmony, and so contrived 
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with reference to the various possibilities of the melody, that 
combined upon the oratorio of the Messiah, they bring out, as 
could in no other way be done, the full power of that magnifi- 
cent production. The necessities of one period call for the 
presentation of the coming Saviour and his work under one 
point of view; those of other periods lead to the contemplation 
of them from different sides. And the necessities of the people, 
as they arise in the progress of their history, are themselves 
accommodated to the grand end. to be accomplished, being of 
such a variety and character, that, the instructions which they 
demand may complete the total of the revelations to be made 
respecting Messiah before his advent. 

To the present corruption of the people, the prophets oppose 
the time when Jerusalem and its inhabitants shall be holy; to 
the sinfulness of the princes, and their impotence before their 
foes, that king who shall reign in righteousness, and be a 
covert from the storm; to the humiliation and oppression of 
Zion, her future triumph and glory; to the disastrous schism of 
Judah and Israel, the period of their complete reunion. When 
Judah were in apprehension from Syria, Isaiah reassures them 
by the promise of the birth of Immanuel. As a pledge of deli- 
verance from Assyria, he points to the child that is born, and 
the Son that is given, whose name is Wonderful. In the fore- 
sight of Judah’s captivity he shows how the great Head of his 
people must likewise pass through sorrow and humiliation to 
his glorious reward. Jeremiah predicts the loss of the ark, 
but speaks of the time when it would be no longer missed from 
the new effulgence of the divine manifestations; the approach- 
ing temporary interruption of the royal and sacerdotal offices 
gives him occasion to speak of him in whom they would be 
perpetual. When the predicted seventy years had brought 
about the period of the expected restoration, Daniel foretells 
that seventy weeks shall intervene before the advent of the 
great Restorer. The exiles are consoled for the meanness of 
the structure they had reared, as compared with Solomon’s 
more splendid temple, by the promise from the mouth of 
Haggai, that this house should be filled with the divine glory 
in a higher sense than that which preceded it. Malachi warns 
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the carnally secure of his coming, who should sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver. 

The conception of the Messiah, thus various enlarged from 
time to time, is not to be confounded with the accidental 
growth of a merely human idea, which has its birth in the 
mind of men, and is the product of the circumstances which 
surround them. All that has the appearance of being casual 
and contingent arises from the divine adaptation of the in- 
structions relating to the Messiah to the varying wants of 
those who were to be thus gradually trained to a proper 
apprehension of his character. With all the seeming diver- 
gence in the modes of his presentation by the different pro- 
phets, and the apparent inconsistency even of the characters 
separately ascribed to him, the fact that they all meet in 
Jesus Christ, and are seen, by the key furnished by his wonder- 
ful person, to be in perfect harmony with one another, shows 
beyond question that all this sprang from the mind of one 
who knew the end from the beginning. 

(4.) The prophets often largely adopt both the ideas and 
language of antecedent revelations. There is the same free 
variety here as in other features of the scheme which we are 
considering. ‘The relation referred to sometimes consists in a 
resumption and further unfolding of the same themes. Thus, 
as an ancient prophecy approaches the time of its fulfilment it 
may be reproduced with new enlargement and additional em- 
phasis. Or an idea which is only faintly suggested by one 
prophet, may be expanded more and more by those who follow 
after, until it attains a magnitude and is invested with an im- 
portance such as could scarcely have been anticipated from its 
earliest form. A prophecy may be repeated in precise words 
from another prophet, (compare Isa. ii. 2—4, Micah iv. 1—8,) 
or with the adoption of much of its language it may be freely 
modified in form and arrangement, and receive large additions. 
Compare Jer. lxix. 7, etc. and Obadiah; Jer. xlviii. and Isa. 
xy. xvi. This may even be done with application to a new 
subject, as in the book of Revelation the fall of the great 
Antichristian power is described in terms which are largely 
borrowed from the Old Testament predictions of the overthrow 
of Babylon. It is really an old enemy revived in a new dress, 
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and the spirit of the ancient prophecy demands its destruction. 
Figures and symbols are likewise freely borrowed, e. g., the 
symbols of Ezekiel’s visions and of that of Zechariah are 
chiefly drawn from the Levitical institutions or the ritual. Or 
the coincidence with antecedent revelations may be found 
principally in isolated phrases and in allusions to expressions 
and forms of speech. All this may appear in one form in one 
prophet, and in another form in another, and to a quite differ- 
ent extent in different prophets. - 

Some of the older writers thought it necessary to assume in 
all these cases an entire independence of one writer upon 
another, and that the words, even where they might be pre- 
cisely the same through long periods, were directly suggested 
by the Holy Spirit to the minds of both. Others of later date, 
less careful of the credit of the prophets, or of the perfection 
of their inspiration, have charged these coincidences to servile 
imitation, and a want of originality on the part of the bor- 
rower; as though, unable to mark out a new course of thought 
for himself, he was content with a tame repetition of what had 
been already said before. Neither of these opinions is well 
founded. The true doctrine of the inspiration of the prophets 
does not deny, but affirms, the continued operation of the 
natural powers of their own minds, only elevated, assisted, and 
preserved from all error, both in the matter and the form of 
their communications. The familiar words of earlier Scrip- 
tures would offer themselves no less readily to them because of 
their inspiration; in fact, there were special reasons why they 
should be chosen in preference. Words of the Spirit in his 
earlier revelations, flow naturally from the mouth of the organs 
of the same Spirit in later times. It is a mark of their one- 
ness, an external sign of their inward unison. It serves to 
link them all together as parts of the same continuous revela- 
tion. It is a recognition of the authority of their predecessors, 
by which later prophets give the sanction of their own inspira- 
tion to earlier predictions, and likewise draw sanction from 
them for their own. At the same time, this gradual disclosure 
of future events, or gradual unfolding of the same truths by 
successive instruments, each delivering all that was given him 
to deliver, while yet the earliest outline implicitly involves all 
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that was to come after, shows that the prophets were conduct-: 
ing a scheme which, so far from originating, they only them- 
selves partially comprehended. The mind which draughted the 
early suggestions, which are so carefully and accurately ex- 
pressed, must have been at the same time conscious of the idea 
in its full and final form, and have designed these later evolu- 
tions of it. In other words, the infinite intelligence of God 
must have both sketched the entire scheme, and assigned to 
each prophet his particular part in carrying it forward. 

An incidental advantage of some importance arising from 
this relation of the sacred writers to those who have preceded 
them, is the evidence it affords of the canonicity and genuine- 
ness of the earlier books of Scripture. There can be no better 
evidence that a book was in existence and was regarded as of 
divine authority, than the fact of its being quoted or alluded 
to as such. Thus, in addition to other incontestable arguments 
in favour of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, one of great 
force may be derived from this indirect but sure testimony to 
its existence in all the subsequent inspired writings. Its im- 
press is indelibly left upon the entire history and literature of 
the chosen people. The facts of the Pentateuch are every- 
where assumed, its institutions shown to be in operation, and 
its language cited or referred to in a manner and to an extent 
which places its existence and authority beyond reasonable 
contradiction. .The testimony rendered in its favour by Hosea, 
Amos, and Micah, has been exhibited in detail by Hengsten- 
berg and by Caspari, and may serve as illustrations of this 
method of argument and specimens of the fulness of evidence 
bearing upon this point which the prophetic writings afford. A 
like defence may be made, and in fact has been made, by 
other writers, of the disputed chapters in Isaiah, which are 
used by Jeremiah and other prophets with the same frequency 
and freedom as his unquestioned writings. 

This method of argument has, however, been pushed both by 
the advocates and the opponents of the genuineness of the 
inspired writings to an extravagance and excess which is little 
suited to win favour from sober minds. The coincidence of 
two writers upon a single expression, or a few isolated expres- 
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sions, may leave it quite doubtful which was the original, or 
which borrowed from the other. And the attempt to settle all 
such cases with absolute precision by fixed rules, in themselves 
of doubtful truth or applicability, e. g., that the briefer form or 
the more difficult expression establishes priority, lead to arbi- 
trary and insecure:results, and such as no sane man would 
think of relying upon for a moment in the case of modern 
compositions. The fact is, that with all the apparent definite- 
ness in the principles professed, there is so much that is inde- 
finite in the phenomena themselves, and so much that may with 
equal plausibility be alleged on either side, that different critics 
will in the same case arrive at precisely opposite conclusions, 
and will prove from the same data a given writer to be earlier 
or later than another, according as they have predetermined 
to do. 

Another abuse to which this relation has led, is that of criti- 
cal alterations of the text with a view of bringing these parallel 
passages into more precise conformity. This has arisen from 
the failure to observe that when the prophets incorporate into 
their own discourses or writings the language of antecedent 
revelations, they do so with the full consciousness of their own 
equal inspiration, and consequently use entire freedom in modi- 
fying it to their immediate purpose. Minute variations where 
there is a general resemblance are not consequently to be 
referred to faulty transcription and one text corrected by the 
other. Both are original, and both alike authoritative and 
inspired. All experience shows how much more likely tran- 
scribers were to err in the opposite direction than in the one 
here assumed. ‘The tendency is much stronger to assimilate 
texts which had originally a slight diversity, than to create or 
increase a divergence. The fact that these trifling variations 
have been perpetuated with such absolute uniformity, is an 
argument, therefore, not of error, but of the strictest accuracy. 
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Art. Il.— The Presbyterian Historical Society. 


THIS institution is capable of fulfilling a much needed and 
valuable office. Its usefulness cannot be confined to the Presby- 
terian portion of the Christian communion, but will extend to 
the whole church. The Presbyterian branch, with its clear 
and comprehensive Confession, its energy and enterprise, and 
its social influence, sustains, and must continue to sustain, a 
vital relation to the prosperity of the church at large; and her 
history cannot be truly and properly written without embrac- 
ing the leading points of the church as a whole. 

In the progress of human affairs, there arise many institu- 
tions and agencies which acquire little historical significance. 
They owe their origin mainly to superficial and transient 
causes, which are not a part of the life of the world, but only 
incidental to the circumstances of its progress. Others, 
on the contrary, though obscure and unimposing in their 
origin, and very imperfectly understood, as to their full import 
and value, even by their authors themselves, rise from the 
deeper motions of humanity, and mark an era of human 
advancement. , 

The former class reveal but little of the divine order of the 
world. Their chief use in history is to register some aberra- 
tions of human infirmity, and offer counsel and warning for 
the future. Some which really belong to this class, like 
sundry sects of the early ages of the church, have long 
periods of declining existence, amongst the lingering digres- 
sions in which human nature is allowed to indulge, while 
under the general influence of the redeeming power. They 
arise out of real progress in the world. They are in some sort 
indispensable to it, by a necessity of human infirmity. They 
may often claim a close connection with the truth, with the 
normal exercise of the human powers under the existing con- 
ditions, and even with the renewing work of the Holy Spirit; 
while yet they originate in a departure, already begun, from the 
true course of the church, embody whore of evil than of good, 
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degenerate themselves, and become a hinderance to the pro- 
gress of Christian civilization. They have their temporary 
use. They come of evil, indeed, and are mainly symptoms of 
the disease of sin; yet they have a utility, like some of the 
accommodating laws of Moses, which were given because best 
for the time. Still, humanity outgrows them, drops them for 
the more manly discipline, and repents of its childish content- 
ment with that which was thus to be cast off. 

The Greek church, in the great division, took a separate 
position, for reasons which indicated the beginning of a radical 
departure from the law of the Christian life; and from that 
point her course has been a decline, till it has proved that she 
took nothing with her from which she could contribute to the 
final glory of the church. The hideous accretions on the Papal 
church have become so large, that the whole system appears to 
be long outliving its usefulness, and to be only a huge obstruc- 
tion to the progress of mankind. Many of the civil govern- 
ments are good only for the present stress; and few of them 
have the qualities which will enter into the perfect civilization. 
They are therefore transient. Their end comes with the im- 
provement of society, the growth of humanity in the world. 
They leave their record, and not much besides. Their record 
should be written. History is incomplete and unsatisfactory to 
posterity, unless it commemorates their existence, portrays 
their character, and shows how they came to be, to continue, 
and to serve their purpose. They are among the things that 
were; and so are the transient characteristics of the ages in 
which they stood. They even appear absurd, except in their 
living connection with those anomalous and evanescent con- 
ditions of society which produced and employed them, and 
finally left them to perish. 

Whatever of human infirmity is implied in these facts, the 
church shares with the world. The church is in the world, andis 
joined with it under the general laws of the divine administra- 
tion in relation to sin. The scene of conflict between sin and 
holiness is within her, and therefore she, above all, might be 
expected to present, in some most impressive ways, the con- 
trast of these two opposite powers. Where else but in the 
church will there be endeavours to overcome sin? And there, 
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too, may we look for failures as well as successes. In her re- 
maining infirmity, she will often renounce one error by adopt- 
ing another; in attempting to correct one fault, will commit 
another ;—all in the effort after improvement. The struggle 
is from the working of the Spirit of Christ in his body; and 
the eye of that Spirit in the church looks always as it did in 
Christ himself, towards the glory that is set before her. The 
eye of the mind, thus looking, does not always control the mind 
itself entirely. It does this progressively only, but always so 
that the changes as they occur, considering the church as a 
whole, are often, indirectly, indeed, yet really, towards the 
mark for the prize of her high calling. 

It is freely to be acknowledged, that the divisions of the 
church, even those which are caused by the effort to uphold 
purer truth and more profitable service, are liable to be 
attended by a spirit as unworthy of the church as that which 
was professedly renounced. The remedy is often as bad as the 
disease. The apparent and transient benefits are frequently 
followed by evil in some respects as lamentable as the one it was 
proposed to remove. This has been one of the conditions of the 
progress of the church from the first. It is on this account 
that the history of the Christian church, even from the earliest 
period, is so much occupied with the formation of religious 
sects, and with their doctrines, their character, and their 
influence. It mustbe so. The life of every sect is a part of 
the life of the church. When a portion of the church, however 
corrupt in its faith or its practice, cuts itself off in form from 
the ecclesiastical body, or is cut off by the church authority, it 
does not leave the field of church history at once, nor indeed 
ever, so long as the traces of its existence are discernible in the 
world. The anti-Judaizing Gnostic sects, for example, with 
their principles and progress, considered as a part of the 
Christian phenomena of their time, must be traced by the his- 
torical pen of the church, not only where their influence can be 
recognised in the forms of Christian thought which were 
adopted in the Alexandrian schools of the time, and which thus 
became evanescent elements in the philosophical conceptions of 
Christian truth and culture; they must also be followed in their 
excommunicated, or extra-ecclesiastical course, till every Chris- 
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tian tint has faded from their countenance, and they have 
manifestly ceased to draw into themselves, as branches, any 
portion of the intellectual and moral life of the vine. Thus, 
also, even the Manichean imaginations, and all the Asiatic 
myths which were baptized with them into Christianity, must 
have their place in all true and complete church history, so 
long as the leading features of the Son of God can be fairly 
traced in their principal Aeon, and the idea of Christ crucified 
is discernible in their view of the experience of mankind. 
These religious phenomena are all effects of Christianity in the 
world. Their history is a part of the history of the church. 

If the Presbyterian church, then, were only one of those 
incidental sects, destined to live and flourish for a time, and 
soon to be numbered among the things that were, there would 
yet be strong reasons why the members should feel a lively 
interest in preparing for a full and true record of its 
beginning, its progress, and its influence. Its establishment 
under its proper name, in connection with the great Reforma- 
tion, was one of the most prominent features of the Reformation 
itself. Its firm and high standing, its power as one of the 
agencies that contributed to the results of that great work, and 
impressed its image on the subsequent era, are things which its 
friends would naturally love to commemorate. The instruction 
thus offered is due to the whole church. And the great and 
rapidly growing activity of our people in the work of general 
religious culture, in the cause of missions, and in the production 
of religious literature, together with their social influence, and 
the well known tendency of their character and principles 
towards the greatest freedom consistent with true social order, 
would give this branch of the church a claim to high rank in 
the history of all the branches of the church which grew out of 
the Reformation. 

But in the origin of this Christian organization, which is now 
denominated a branch of the church, in its doctrine, its 
character, and its progress, there are many things which 
strongly resist the thought that presbyterianism is one of. the 
transient and vanishing forms of Christianity in the world. 
We take it as the common expectation of Christendom, that the 
advance of the church towards her final glory in the earth 
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includes an advance towards uniformity in doctrine and in 
external order. It is impossible to associate the present dis- 
tractions of the Christian body with that unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, which is finally to 
make the church the perfect man, in the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. The schismatic tendency 
which at present accompanies the religious progress of the Pro- 
testant world, and which, especially in this country, seems so 
little restrained by the calm consideration of the evil which 
produces and follows it, finds its only apology, even among 
those most under its sway, in those diversities of faith and 
knowledge which are to disappear. The unity of the Spirit must 
work uniformity. Now for any one of the Protestant sects of 
this day to assume with confidence, that its own peculiar doctrine 
and order are to be the form of the whole visible church in her 
final earthly glory, would seem a ludicrous presumption. Yet 
we need not argue that any one of these divisions is less imper- 
fect than the rest, as to the infirmities common to men in their 
Christian life, while we may claim to discover, in some one 
more than in others, of those elements of faith, of order, and of 
action, which are foretold of the future church on earth. 

The Papal and Protestant divisions of the western church 
are the only Christian powers now really felt and recognised 
as offering any contribution to the spiritual improvement of 
mankind. That the Roman Catholic church can be allowed, 
by the laws of human nature, when thoroughly subjected to 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ, to share directly and 
prominently in working out the glory of the future church on 
earth, by means of her peculiar organization and method of 
religious culture, is what the most liberal and enlightened Pro- 
testant cannot easily believe. If she has recuperative power 
to bring her back to the simplicity of the gospel, and restore 
in her system the true functions of spiritual life, she may fall 
in with the progressive portions of the church, conform gradu- 
ally with them to the laws of the Lord’s great work, and take 
her place amongst his earthly agents. But her restored 
vitality will throw off the excrescences which have formed 
upon her in the course of ages, and give freedom to the princi- 
ples of truth, of faith, and of order, which she holds in com- 
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mon with the rest of the church. And if this reformation 
were looked for, it would be through Protestant influence. 
Thus the Protestant portion of the church is reasonably 
expected to be the principal agent in forming the earthly 
future of the kingdom of Christ. The leading branches of 
the great Protestant communions should consider how much of 
that freedom they have which can be profitably used in such 
a work; how much of the popular intelligence, that may give 
direction to energy and enlarge their success; what ability to 
maintain advancing movements. .These are our signs of the 
will of God, that the people thus qualified should consider the 
work as theirs. 

The more notable indications of the part in this work 
assigned by Providence to the presbyterian church it may be 
our duty to consider. Ifthe simple form of church organiza- 
tion, government, and discipline, which first arose among the 
primitive Christians at the suggestion of the Holy Ghost, in 
them and in the apostles, was given as the model form, 
towards which the Spirit of Christ in his people may be sup- 
' posed always to lean, we must presume that, as Christianity 
carries the people forward in the true civilization, it will enable 
and incline them all to use for their greatest edification, this 
primitive church constitution. If the form of doctrine deliv- 
ered to the church by the apostles be the form which the one 
Spirit tends always to bring up to the thoughts of the Chris- 
tian, then as increasing culture shall enable the people to 
understand and appreciate alike the statements of Scrip- 
ture, and as the work of the Spirit shall remove prejudice, 
quicken spiritual discernment, and engage diligent and earnest 
inquiry, that form of doctrine will become more and more the 
uniform standard of the church. Now that the presbyterian 
church appears at present to be the main channel along which 
the apostolical ideas of Christian doctrine and order are taking: 
their course of normal development, seems fairly suggested by 
the history of the presbyterian principles thus far. And we 
here refer to this fact for the valuable purpose, among others, 
of engaging interest in the proposed measures for securing a 
complete and trustworthy history of the system. 

First, as to the primitive form of organization and govern- 
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ment. The word “presbyter” is the Greek term used in 
Scripture to denote a member of the board intrusted with the 
government of the Jewish church. The religious organization 
of the nation at large was repeated in the synagogue, on a 
smaller scale. The Sanhedrim, or church-court of the nation, 
would properly be called a Presbytery, being a body of pres- 
byters; and so would also the presbyters of the synagogue. 
That the Christian presbyters at Jerusalem, Antioch, and the 
other churches, were copies of the Jewish presbyter, and were 
the first church rulers which appear in the gospel history, 
there is no dispute. And thus the first feature of government 
that appeared in the primitive church, is on all hands admitted 
to have been presbyterian. Whatever other titles came to be 
applied in the later years of the apostolic age, and long after, 
to such presbyters as held distinguished stations, or fulfilled 
special offices, they were still all presbyters; and the original 
and immediate governing body, whether for the particular 
church or the church collectively, was still the presbytery. 
Titles were changed, in process of time, while the office re- 
mained. And it is worthy of remark, how generally the ° 
church, in all its branches and in every age, has considered 
itself as having some office in its government answering to that 
of the primitive presbyter, either under that or some other 
name. A class of officers were still called presbyters long 
after a permanent distinction was fixed between the presbyters 
composing the body, and the one who presided over it. The 
latter, at length, became permanent president, and was cur- 
rently distinguished by the title of bishop, though in the essen- 
tial nature of his office he was still a presbyter. His presby- 
terial character was no more affected by his being called to 
preside, though permanently, and though having many other . 
powers ex officio, than that of another member would be, when 
called to act as permanent clerk. Thus it was that the pres- 
byterian principle entered into the church as a property of her 
primitive life. By degrees the title fell into disuse. The 
manner of appointment to the office was changed. The duties 
of course varied with varying circumstances; and yet the term 
presbyter has never gone into entire disuse in any portion of 
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the church. The medieval period was that in which the title 
was most obscure and doubtful in its application. 

After the long obscurity of the middle ages, during which 
the name and the form of the office of presbyter had so nearly 
disappeared from among the features of the church, what could 
be more certain than that the presbyterian principle, so eminent 
in her primitive constitution, and only repressed by the force 
of unfavourable connections with the world, should reappear 
with the revival of the apostolic spirit. Accordingly in the 
Waldensian secession, the chief forerunner of the Reformation, 
it came forth as the natural offspring of the original and pure 
mind of the Spirit, and as one of the first fruits of ecclesiastical 
repentance. But no sooner did the opening reformation eman- 
cipate an enlightened and earnest portion of the church, and 
leave it free to follow the teachings of Scripture and the 
motions of the Spirit, than this same form of church order re- 
appears in all the prominence, simplicity, and vigour of the 
apostolic age. Wherever the church relieved itself most effec- 
tually from the petrifactions of Romanism, there the linea- 
‘ments of presbytery stood forth in their greatest simplicity 

and purity. From the Reformation down, the most prominent 
form of Protestant ecclesiastical organization, which lays any 
claim to a historical origin, except the church of Engiand and 
its offspring in this country, has been, in all lands, substan- 
tially presbyterian. And in the other branches of the Protest- 
ant family the rudiments of the form exist in a disturbed 
development, and in some cases without the name. The 
Anglican deacon, presbyter, and bishop, may be construed, as 
‘above stated, into apostolic presbytery with these deviations, 
that the bishop is viewed not as a presiding presbyter, but as a 
superior church ruler; the diaconate, as an order of the teach- 
ing ministry, and the presbyter, as but one of the orders on the 
graduated scale both for government and instruction. In 
other Protestant communions the term elder, answering to 
presbyter, is familiarly used of ministers, and, in most cases, 
with part of the sense it bears with us. Congregationalism, 
with its committees in particular churches, when convenience 
requires, has an incipient development of the eldership, though 
without the name, and with only temporary and limited 
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powers; while in large societies, where much service is re- 
quired, the office tends towards permanency and increasing 
power; but for collective churches, Congregationalism applies 
its powers by a presbytery whose members, lay and clerical, 
are created pro re nata. All these have the principle of pres- 
bytery imperfectly developed, though they claim to hold it in 
the primitive form. And in all, there is an evident tendency 
towards the simple, definite, and complete standard of the 
apostolic presbyterianism, without intentionally changing their 
principles, but professedly carrying out the spirit of their own 
system. As ecclesiastical duties multiply, the officers charged 
with them tend to permanency, from the very convenience of 
the permanency itself, and from the benefit of the better ser- 
vice of those who have learned to serve well. And thus, where 
no prejudice disturbs the process, there rises naturally, as from 
the life of the institution, some settled form of representative 
authority. 

What we here suggest is, that all these obvious and valuable 
tendencies of the human and divine, united in the church of 
Christ, have their natural and free operation in the constitu- 
tion of the presbyterian church; and so far as her organiza- 
tion and her form of government are concerned, it would seem 
a reasonable presumption that this branch of the church, with 
her present resources and influence, and with her apostolical 
form of government so firmly established and in so extensive 
and effectual use, will have a prominent part in the future 
course of the kingdom of Christ, unless her spirit is unworthy 
of her institutions. 

Secondly, as to her doctrine. Those portions of the church 
distinguished by the tenets currently known as Calvinistic, 
may find great pleasure and profit in considering how their 
rich inheritance of speculative doctrine has been prepared for 
them. The course of doctrinal preparation has been even 
more remarkable than that of preparing and transmitting the 
principles and form of her government and discipline. 

The doctrines of the gospel become the possession of the 
church, not by treasuring up a form of words, but by the pro- 
pagation of the thoughts and affections by which they were re- 
presented in the inspired writers, and made the furniture of their 
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mind and heart. Hence it became an early part of the work 
of the church to conceive and express its doctrines in thoughts 
and words of its own. The doctrines thus become her spiritual 
treasure, and can be profitable for correction and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, in all the circumstances and all the 
duties of her progressive life. And this work is repeated, in a 
measure, amongst the growing Christians of every age. 

It was truly a noble and useful intellectual service performed 
for the church by those fathers, who by the aid, as well as 
under the stimulating antagonism of the Gnostic speculations, 
were able to discern and establish for us the true and valuable 
distinction between knowledge and faith; the knowledge 
which puffeth up, and which will vanish away, and the know- 
ledge which is the gracious work of the Spirit in the soul. 
This service is the better understood and more highly prized, 
the farther the church advances in the enlightened apprehen- 
sion of the divine mysteries. However much of the earlier 
patristic speculation has long since passed out of the mind of 
the church, this distinction is a fixed result of intellectual 
labour, and has ever since been retained wherever the work of 
the Spirit in redemption has been thoroughly treated. 

After defining and vindicating, according to the Christian 
ideas, the doctrine of the one true God against all forms of 
polytheism, it was natural that the first great doctrine concern- 
ing God, of which the church should feel itself called upon to 
determine and define her connection, should be the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, and, in connection with that, the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The conception of the true and proper hu- 
manity of Christ was thus clearly brought forth against 
Docetism, and settled in the mind of the church for all time. 
His divinity had not yet, within the church, been called in 
question. At that early period it was, that the church came 
into possession of the full and well-defined speculative form of 
the doctrine that Christ, the Son of God, became man by 
taking to himself a true body and a reasonable soul, and so was, 
and continued to be, God and man, in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever. And there followed shortly an equally 
definite statement of the doctrine of the three persons in one 
God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory. The 
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statements then framed, and the ideas expressed by them on 
these great doctrines of the gospel, seemed destined to satisfy 
the mind of the church without modification, to the latest 
generation. And all these statements, with the exact concep- 
tions associated with them, are preserved, as to their substance, 
in the Calvinistic confessions of every land to this day. Their 
past history is a prophecy of their future. 

The age of Augustine is especially illustrious for the inef- 
faceable speculative views it furnished of the scriptural doc- 
trines of sin, of regeneration, with other redeeming operations of 
the Spirit, of atonement, with its application, and of the work 
of redemption in general. These gracious fruits of sanctified 
intellect, matured in the air and the sunlight of Christian faith, 
were inherited in full by our reformers of the sixteenth century 
and their successors, and by them bequeathed, with large 
usury, to the lineal heirs of the reformed estate. It is the full 
and clear views held forth on some of these points, with 
unwavering decision, and with the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, which have conferred an eminent distinction on 
the presbyterian portion of the church. The wonderful inspi- 
ration of intellectual energy which accompanied and followed 
the Reformation, alighted remarkably upon the presbyterian 
fathers. At the same time, the theological necessities of the 
church were urgent, from the wholesale rejection of the corrup- 
tion and formality of the middle ages; and thus the mental 
power and activity which rose to grasp and appropriate the 
intellectual bequest of the Augustinean age, gave unfading 
glory to Christianity for human eyes. It was a glorious testi- 
mony for the doctrines themselves, and for the minds which 
saw their value, and laid hold upon them, that these pearls of 
truth, after lying buried so long and deep in the alluvion of 
the Romanizing ages, were recovered, recognised by their 
native purity, and commended to the world as the faith of the 
saints. This fact merits all the historical commemoration it 
can receive from the glowing annals of the presbyterian church. 
A church with such an inheritance may write glorious annals. 
' Her history is itself a power in the kingdom of Christ. The 
Lord make her worthy of her gifts by the due improvement of 
them, that her path into the predicted future of his kingdom in 
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the world may be a shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

This glance at the historical aspect of the presbyterian 
organization and doctrine suggests the deep seat of the prin- 
ciples among the reigning forces of redeemed humanity, and 
their very sure continuance and progressive ascendency with the 
advance of the church towards her destined earthly glory. If 
the Jewish constitution, with its elective presbytery, (elders of 
the people,) supreme in authority under God, was appointed as 
the normal government for a people in whom God was to dwell, 
who were to be wholly subject to his Spirit, in whose heart his 
law was to be written, and who were thus to have the root and 
ground of all government in themselves, and if the people’s 
incapacity and indisposition to maintain that constitution was 
such an offence to their divine Sovereign that he changed the 
government only to punish them, and gave them a king in his 
wrath, then must it follow, that as the people of God become 
free from their sin, maintain their perfect allegiance to his 
Spirit reigning within them, and fully escape the corruption of 
the world through lust, the church, to say nothing of the state, 
will feel her divine constitution restoring itself from the sancti- 
fied depths of her being, and assuming that blessed dominion 
which is ensured to the saints of the Most High. 

In government, as in mechanics, perfection is marked by the 
extreme of simplicity consistent with the greatest efficiency. 
The problem is, to expend the minimum of force in overcoming 
the friction of the parts, while all the ends desired shall be 
attained. The simplicity must be, of course, inversely as the 
unfitness of the material in the organs, and of the material to 
be wrought upon. A government of men led entirely by the 
Spirit of God, and a people led entirely by the same Spirit, 
will bear the utmost simplicity in their organization. The 
ruling spirit in every member will seek its own perfect develop- 
ment in personal character, and in the character of the body as 
a whole. The government that would arise over such a body, 
and out of itself, would be a presbytery. The governing mem- 
bers will be many, and not one, for the due and convenient exe- 
cution of many services, by persons of finite abilities; they will 
be codrdinate; the principles of each securing his fidelity 
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without the watch of a superior; they will be men of years, 
with capacities developed and approved; many, equals, elders; 
7. €., a Presbytery. But the church, in subduing the world to 
the Spirit of Christ in her, takes in, all the time, more of the 
world than she assimilates; and hence, as in the memorable 
times of the Emperor Constantine, and Pope Gregory VIL, in 
swallowing the world by states, she overburdens the infirmity 
of her spiritual organs; and then, with a sagacity, commended 
by the stress, and chiefly the wisdom of her sin, resorts to the 
worldly and temporal medicaments. But these are temporal 
only. As the church gains, by her divine Spirit, upon the 
spirit of the world in her bosom, she instinctively betrays her 
innate presentiment for the simplest government that can 
effectually govern. The Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
and the religious movements immediately subsequent, consisted 
of the return of the entire Protestant body towards the primi- 
tive standard of church government; part, as in the Anglican 
church, and much more in the Gallican, stopping short in a 
modulated prelacy; part, in excessive revolt against the appear- 
ance of earthly authority, going beyond, to a radical, dis- 
integrated independency. The true middle path, where free- 
dom and authority advance together, appears to be that of the 
presbyterian system. Towards this, the Protestant motions on 
both sides appear convergent. The tendency of the prelatical 
organizations to narrow down the prelatical distinction, both as 
to matters of official power, and of social rank, becomes obvious 
by comparing American prelacy with English; and by obsery- 
ing, also, how the manners and the sentiments of dignity, in 
both America and England, shade off from rigid formalism 
towards the less restrained freedom of spiritual life, through 
the Low-church assimilations. On the other hand, Congrega- 
tionalism, in its recoil from the ghost of despotism suspected to 
lurk in the standing eldership, improvises essential presby- 
terianism for its occasions, and does not formally deny even the 
title of bishop to its ministers, but excludes the name of elder 
or presbyter from its constitution. Between these converging 
tendencies, which are retarded in their action only by special 
forces against the general law, the presbyterian system holds 
its onward course, with no feeling of organic inconvenience or 
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imperfection, and only wanting more of the Spirit of Christ, 
that she may use her divine form of government and culture 
for greater edification. 

Looking forward now from the point of view afforded by 
such facts as we have above presented, we do not think it pre- 
sumptuous to hope that, through the continued grace of God, 
the destined progress of the church is to be attended by the 
growing prevalence of the presbyterian form of government 
and doctrine; that this will be realized, on the part of the 
existing presbyterian body, by the progressive development and 
application of the capabilities of the system for promoting the 
effectual-use of the means of grace, for raising the standard of 
religious culture, aiding the symmetrical and healthy growth of 
the people of God who employ it, and bringing forth the fruits 
of righteousness in the ever-improving forms of Christian civi- 
lization; and that it will be realized in the other portions of 
the church, by the continued and accelerated approximation 
already noticed in them towards the primitive simplicity and 
order, as all the people advance in knowledge and in grace. 
We therefore sce from this point substantial reasons for wishing 
that the history of this system, through the whole course of its 
development and operations, may be accurately and fully 
written. There would hardly seem to be any valid objection 
against employing suitable measures, under ecclesiastical 
authority and supervision, for that purpose. At least, it will 
certainly consist with the entire spirit and interest of the 
church, and with every Christian sentiment of its members, 
that the Society formed for this object, and representing all the 
presbyterian communions in this country, should be aided in 
doing whatever in that valuable service its hands find to do. 

We therefore first remark, that in encouraging such an insti- 
tution, the highly favoured members of our communion are 
worthily engaged. The history of the presbyterian government 
and doctrine is worthy to be written. The conception of the 
system of order in the mind of apostolic inspiration, is one of 
the profitable themes of meditation for all who love to observe 
how the Lord provides good for his people. Its long and 
obscure existence in the womb of the ages, awaiting the fulness 
of its time, is one of the instructive facts connected with the 
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work of the Lord for his people. By such means, the idea was 
fully preserved in the church, amidst the fierce and turbulent 
conflicts which were to be waged with the kingdom of darkness, 
where its simple outward form was so corrupted from its sim- 
plicity, and where its spirit retired till the darkness was over- 
past. And such a preservation the church does well to com- 
memorate. But from the Reformation down, when it returned 
to its central place in the expanding theatre of Christian life, 
its history solicits a corresponding position in the ecclesiastical 
annals. In the conceptions and the spirit of Calvin it recovers 
its primitive outline in full. From that time its history 
becomes more distinct, more copious, and more instructive, than 
in the ages before. From that time its principles of combined 
freedom and authority have been steadily unfolding themselves 
in the progress of the kingdom of Christ, and even in the move- 
ments of civil society. The history of the presbyterian institu- 
tion will continue to be written. It will not be ignored. It 
will not be neglected. The traffickers in literature will covet 
it. But it is for the church to use her best care that it may be 
properly written; that her story may be told as she under- 
stands it, and that the record may include such good and 
useful things concerning her course and aims, as she only can 
so well know. It is thus a worthy object that we may propose 
in patronizing the Society referred to, because the things them- 
selves will always be accounted worthy of faithful record. 

In such a service, there is, secondly, a great benefit for the 
church at large. The greater the cause and the influence of 
the presbyterian church in the kingdom of Christ, the more 
valuable will her history be for the whole church. It will con- 
tribute to most of the purposes which the advancing state of 
society may originate. It will afford some desirable illustra- 
tions of the work of the Spirit for the edification of the church, 
and especially as to matters of discipline and culture. It will 
exhibit favourably the mutual relation of the diverse labours of 
the ministry, and the more natural methods of uniting the 
various gifts of the one Spirit, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ. The type of religious character presented 
under the influence of the Calvinistic faith, and the presby- 
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terian mode of culture, has in some circumstances been truly 
remarkable; showing, in cases where the peculiar religious 
training has been almost alone in its operation, what the 
specific tendencies of the system were; how it brought forth 
the sterner, more resolute and energetic traits of human 
nature, and prepared the disciples of Christ for action and 
endurance in his service. The church at large has an interest 
in the historical exhibition of these tendencies, and of their 
fruits; and especially in their history in time to come, when 
the influences of all truly Christian methods will be blended 
together in forming the symmetry of the perfect man. The 
history of such a system of doctrine as that of Calvinism, is an 
argument for the truth, of great value to the entire church. 
The materials for such a history must be various and extensive, 
such as many hands and long time must be employed to collect, 
and such as a Society devoted to the work will require con- 
siderable resources to obtain. 

The object here suggested, moreover, is congenial to the 
whole genius and spirit of the Presbyterian Church. Her own 
membership is enlightened, and cultivated, and active, above 
the average standard of the country; and taking all the pro- 
ducts of intellectual, moral, and social culture into the account, 
our people are not behind the foremost. They will feel it to be 
agreeable to their enlightened character and social position, 
that the annals of the church in which they are born and bred 
should be in their hands, and in the most perfect form in which 
they can be made. It will be so in growing measure, we trust, 
with the coming generations. Our educated ministry can appre- 
ciate such labour, and contribute to its success. Still more can 
they employ its products usefully, in preparing instruction for 
their people. But there are certain characteristics of our 
church, quite peculiar to herself, to which these historical 
labours have some special fitness. We refer to her notable 
predestinarian texture of doctrine and practice. It is her doc- 
trine concerning the existence of the divine decrees, that they 
are God’s eternal purpose, according to the counsel of his own 
will, whereby, for his own glory, he hath foreordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass. Concerning the fulfilment of these decrees, 
her doctrine is, that God executeth his decrees in the works of 
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creation and providence. So far as she adorns her doctrine, 
and is reconciled to God, she joins faith and works inseparably 
together, as eternal purpose and providential work are joined 
together in God. Her faith falls in with the decrees, her 
works with the providence. In her study, therefore, of the 
ways of God, she does not solicit the opening of any inscrutable 
mystery which the Father hath kept in his own power; but 
following and watching, with diligent and enlightened observa- 
tion, the course of providence, first, as delineated in the Serip- 
tures, and then as witnessed in all history, and in the field of 
her own observation, she would learn, for her self-guidance, 
what predestined things, taking place in the course of provi- 
dence, are joined together in the eternal decree. Especially 
does she ask what things are thus joined together, with which 
her own free and responsible activity, and her welfare are 
connected. And this is emphatically her way of asking, What 
must Ido to be saved? Here she finds herself inquiring for 
the conditions of the sovereign divine operation in executing 
particular saving decrees. She deems it a part of her office to 
ascertain and declare the providential laws by which electing 
grace saves the individual believer, and sanctifies and glorifies 
the church. Having discovered the established laws of this 
gracious work, she makes the diligent observance of them the 
practical application of her theology. Her universal maxim is, 
that the decree which foreordains the effect, foreordains also 
the cause; that ends and means are predetermined together; 
that the decree of any individual’s destiny is fulfilled under 
conditions which are alike ordained, and alike immutable; and 
that these conditions of fulfilment are the proper study of the 
church, and constitute the commands of Christ for men to 
obey. Here, for instance, the church meets with her covenant 
which begins with the family; having promises for faith, and 
laws for obedience; a systematic and established appointment 
of the conditions under which grace, being given in fulfilment 
of promise to parental faith in every case where faith really 
exists, becomes effectual unto the children’s salvation. The 
maxim above stated is used as entirely universal; so that the 
actual execution of electing purposes, even in bestowing cove- 
nant blessings on the Jacobs and withholding them from the 
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Esaus, comes to pass in inseparable connection with sales of 
birthrights, in some form, and with inborn predispositions and 
discipline, in unbroken continuity back to Adam. We assume 
no unconditional destiny of any man; but say, without reserve, 
of the birthright had not been sold, 7 the Hsau had been born a 
different man, ¢f the parents had been different persons, and so 
on back to the beginning, the last effect would have been 
reversed. But so, also, would have been the decree. To 
suppose the conditions reversed, reverses the purpose. The 
eternal universal decree of God, in which all events are 
included, is absolute, unconditional. The particulars included 
are conditional, one upon another; so that without one, the 
other would not be. These particulars are connected by abso- 
lute ordination, and their connection is unchangeable. The 
things themselves thus connected, and the order of their occur- 
rence in the course of providence, are to be learned by the 
church from revelation, history, and observation. What Chris- 
tian labour, then, can be more noble, more profitable, more con- 
genial with the doctrine and spirit of a thoroughly predes- 
tinarian church, than that of observing and recording the estab- 
lished connection of facts in the kingdom of grace, as our pre- 
paration for answering, with all the details of instruction in 
religious duty, these great questions—What must I do to be 
saved? What must parents do for the salvation of their chil- 
dren? What must the church do to build up her members in 
faith and love, to honour her calling, and perfect her glory? 
Such labour as this, so worthy of the highest intellects and the 
purest hearts, is largely historical. It is recording the order 
of particular events under the government of Christ. It is 
to observe and register the eclipses, transits, conjunctions, 
oppositions, and equinoctial precessions of our spiritual firma- 
ment, in preparation for an ever-lengthening induction concern- 
ing the laws by which we revolve around the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and receive and enjoy its living light and heat. 

We should add, as a fourth consideration, that as this 
rational o¢gcupation is agreeable to her doctrine and spirit, 
it is equally favourable to her progress. Such are the habits 
of thought, and the entire mental tendencies of our ministers 
and membership, that nothing else promises to those of the 
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earnest Christian spirit so much entertainment and edification 
as that kind of historical teaching which most elucidates the 
laws of grace. This is preéminently our method of inquiry for 
the path of practical righteousness. The rubrics of our ritual 
are the dictates of Scripture and of reason. We have only to 
notice the extent of speculative study among the more intelli- 
gent and reflecting Calvinistic Christians, on such subjects as 
the Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, the Work of the 
Spirit, the Plan of Salvation, the Method of the Divine govern- 
ment, the Way of Life, the Idea of the Church, and other 
kindred subjects, to see how much the Calvinistic type of piety 
seeks nourishment in the field of rational exercise on religious 
duty and experience, and in clear and consistent views of the 
work of God in redemption. It would hardly be expected that, 
under the circumstances in which the church in this country is 
permitted to pursue her rational investigations of the work of 
grace, this valuable tendency should not sometimes be indulged 
to excess; and that too great reliance should be placed on 
inductions from facts imperfectly understood in their nature and 
relations, as well as from facts not sufficiently established by 
observation. By mistakes in this respect, the church has, in 
some of its important branches, and in some matters of serious 
concern relating to means of religious culture, been widely 
misled. Some of the habits of our people, and those of other 
portions of the church, to a far greater extent, as to thought 
and practice, have been greatly changed within the last half- 
century, with reference to the method of promoting vital reli- 
gion, recruiting the sacramental communion, and quickening 
and purifying the religious sentiments of the communicants. 
But in relation to all these matters, it has been the constant 
and praiseworthy tendency of our reflecting people to analyze 
the methods by the scriptural and rational tests, and to settle 
the manner in which they can be made most effectual in improy- 
ing the permanent condition of the church. Fora people so 
commendably given to the diligent and thorough analysis of 
the methods of divine grace, the historical department of theo- 
logical training is peculiarly appropriate. Perhaps it even 
inclines, under the name of the History of Doctrines, towards 
some infringement on the department of Dogmatics. But for 
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the practical work of the ministry, in the edifying of the body 
of Christ, it would be easy to make increasing and valuable use 
of the instructive facts of presbyterian history with the present 
tastes and tendencies of our people. 

In the course of remark pursued in these pages, we are not 
unmindful of the mutual relation of the different branches of 
the church. No church has anything to boast of. There are 
diversities of service in which all the servants have equal honour. 
With the best endowments in some respects, a Christian body 
may have grievous infirmity in others. While we lay claim to 
some excellence peculiar to our form of government, form of 
doctrine, or mode of administration, as we here humbly do, we 
might confess to faults, which, though not the legitimate fruit 
of our constitution, are still peculiar to ourselves, and may both 
spring from the abuse of our gifts, and lead to it. For the 
correction of these we may accept the admonition of sister 
churches. The design of Providence in permitting church 
divisions is undoubtedly compensatory; that what one branch 
may want, another may supply. While one runs its orderly 
observances too far towards dead formality, another may 
combat that tendency from the opposite position of extreme 
disrespect and aversion for those forms which are really 
required in our present state, for the proper development 
and vigorous exercise of the spiritual life. The one maintains 
the formalities of reverence, which would not appear in excess 
if filled with the Spirit, and which are really living organs 
of religion, as leaves on the tree; the other indulges in 
irregular excitement, which would be tempered and adjusted to 
higher utility by a due regard for forms. Hach of the living 
branches must contribute to the common stock of Christian 
culture, until mutual assimilation, by the imperceptible process 
of giving and receiving, shall bring them to their unity. In 
the mean time, the records of the respective bodies, prepared 
with faithfulness and sound judgment, will help the church in 
choosing her course in the future. 

We cannot here enumerate all the offices which such a 
Society as the one before us might perform, as well for the 
cause of knowledge in general, as for the improvement of the 
church in particular. Nor is it necessary. Many of its 
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services will be suggested by the progress of the institution 
itself. The occasions for them, and their value, will depend 
very much on its activity and wisdom, but also not a little on 
its resources, the cordial and liberal patronage it may receive, 
and the zeal of the church for that department of useful labour. 
That the Society has a wide and fruitful field, will be admitted 
by all who consider the state and prospects of the church. Its 
labours will have a specific direction, it is true; but they will 
have an intimate connection with all the interests of the king- 
dom of Christ. An extensive list of the matters which naturally 
come under its charge has already been given. The subjects 
there suggested will all be found worthy of its attention, 
and will doubtless receive it, as far as the means it may obtain 
from the friends of the object will permit. 

The list of matters we refer to, is that given by the Rev. Dr. 
Davidson, in his Discourse before the Society in 1853. He 
mentions first, ‘‘ Collections of pamphlets, tractates, controver- 
sial and other essays, bearing on the history of the Presby- 
terian Church in this country, especially touching the schism 
of 1741.” Connected with this last item, the schism of 1741, 
there are some points, of great practical interest to the 
church at the present time, relative to the measures for 
promoting religion, and the views concerning the religious 
character, relations, and duties, of a large class of those 
who attend habitually on the worship and instruction of the 
church. 

The list above referred to mentions, as a great desideratum, 
a History of Doctrines, which ‘‘should note the progressive 
modifications which have deformed and obscured the leading 
truths of Christianity, under the pretence of improvements and 
new light, down to the present day, both in the Old World and 
the New.” The materials for such a work would naturally be 
very largely collected, in process of time, by the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. A great part of the preparation for such 
a history, would be the arrangement and preservation of con- 
troversial publications, in all forms, and at the time of their 
appearance, when their occasions and value are known. The 
purposes of Doctrine History are promoted by recording the 
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shades of popular sentiment indicated at the time, and by 
many signs which do not go down to posterity in the chief 
controversial documents of the day, but which reveal the types 
of religious or spiritual sentiment with which the doctrines in 
question are associated. 

The duties of this Society cannot be performed, and its 
objects attained, without some special accommodations. The 
larger part of its books and other documents cannot be 
obtained without expense. It should be able, also, to offer 
inducements to such as have ability to promote its cause. 
With the literary and scientific endowments and dignity which 
an institution for such a purpose may possess, it could render 
its attentions honorary. It could command the respectful 
estimation and generous support of those who have leisure 
to bestow gratuitous service, means to enlarge its resources, 
and talents to contribute to its literary stores. It is worthy 
of a local habitation of its own, wheré it can deposit its 
accumulating treasure of historical material, in safe-keeping 
as a public possession. It needs open and accessible con- 
veniences for its members and its friends, and the means of 
offering facilities to such as may desire to use them, for the 
promotion of its objects. An object so distinctively Christian 
and presbyterian would be in no way or measure unsuitable to 
receive the countenance and imprimatur of the church as such, 
and to be commended to its affluent and liberal members for 
encouragement and endowment. It is one of those subjects 
which can hardly be out of season at any time, and which can 
receive an honourable token of respect even while the leading 
concern of our people is so loudly demanded for the welfare 
of the state. 
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Art. IlI.—The Relation of the Church to the Poor. 


Gop, in the dispensation of his grace, has been pleased to 
reveal himself as a most bountiful almsgiver to needy souls. 
All mankind are absolutely dependent upon his free bounty, to 
which they have no claim but their necessities; in his sight all 
men are alike “wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked;” and his saving mercy must be received by the im- 
poverished soul as a free gift, as an alms, or it cannot be 
received at all. Moreover, the great object for which the 
church of God was instituted, is to make him known to the 
world in this his true character, of a most bountiful almsgiver 
to needy souls, and his only begotten Son as the bread and 
the water of spiritual life, and the righteousness of Christ as 
the covering for spiritual nakedness. 

In this statement, as throughout the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, poverty in a natural sense—want, 
necessity, and helplessness, with respect to earthly things, 
are treated as chosen images, divinely consecrated symbols 
of spiritual destitution; nakedness, hunger, and thirst, are 
taken as the most significant and expressive representations of 
that spiritual want through which only is it possible to receive 
Christ as the bread and the water of life, and his righteousness 
as the covering of guilt and shame. Now the intimate con- 
nection which subsists between spiritual things and their 
natural or scripturally authorized images and symbols, might 
lead us to anticipate beforehand, that the church of God, in 
all ages of the world, would sustain a peculiar relation to 
‘the poor among men, and him that hath no helper.’ Upon 
examination, we find this anticipation fully verified. 

For under the old dispensation a great body of positive com- 
mands and ordinances were laid down, by which the theocratic 
people, z. ¢., the church, was to be governed in guarding the 
rights, and in providing both for the spiritual and for the temporal 
wants of the poor. These are so numerous that they cannot be 
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cited here; and they are so striking that they cannot have 
escaped the attention of the most cursory readers. Also, it 
would seem that the provision thus made for temporal destitution 
was ample and sure, and that the system attained its object by 
means less grating to the natural feelings of the class for whose 
benefit it was designed than any other that has ever been 
known. The forms, at least, under which the divine chari- 
ties were dispensed, according to the Mosaic law, had this 
great advantage over all the poor-laws of modern times, that 
they directed the minds of the destitute and afflicted who 
were relieved, directly to God himself, as their peculiar patron 
and benefactor, and taught them to recognise him as their 
helper, and as the object of their gratitude and trust. The 
want of this element in the modern state and national systems 
of relief for the poor, is, we are persuaded, a grievous defect, 
which goes far to neutralize their benefits. With respect to 
spiritual privileges, the whole property of the theocratic nation 
was rigorously taxed to provide religious accommodations, 
which should be adequate to the wants of all the people. 
These accommodations were available equally and alike by the 
poor and the rich. In all their solemn assemblies, in all their 
sacrificial rites, in all their ordinances of social worship, ‘the 
rich and the poor met together on equal terms, because the 
Lord was the Maker of them all.’ This characteristic of the 
worship of Jehovah, as distinguished from that of the false 
gods of the heathen, is celebrated with glowing praises in many 
passages of the Old Testament. 

Accordingly, we have abundant evidence that under the 
church of the old dispensation the poor were effectually in- 
structed in the peculiar relation which Goad sustained to 
them, that the means of grace did reach them, and that they, 
as a class, were the most zealous and faithful worshippers. 
‘The poor among men did rejoice in the Holy One of Israel.’ 
Even in times of the most wide-spread declension and apostasy, 
a remnant of sincere souls was always found among them; and 
the prophets, when driven almost to despair by persecution 
from others, could still find encouragement to proclaim the 
divine word, and to minister to the poor. Thus one of them 
exclaims, turning away from the rich and powerful, “I will 
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feed the flock of slaughter, even you, O poor of the flock..... 
And the poor of the flock that waited upon me. knew that it 
was the word of the Lord.” 

This idea of a peculiar relation between God and his poor, 
was a part of the inheritance of the New Testament church, by 
which it was taken up, developed, and more fully realized. 
This might be made to appear in a great number of particulars 
in the life and teachings of her great Head, and of his first 
chosen disciples, as also in the constitution of the church, and 
in her first and most glorious triumphs. The limits of this 
article do not allow of more than a glance at these leading 
ideas. 

And, first, our Lord himself ‘was born in a low condition;’’ 
his mother was a poor virgin; his legal and reputed father was 
a poor mechanic; his birthplace was a manger. His infancy 
and childhood were passed in the midst of poverty; and his 
youth, as we are informed by a tradition which in itself is alto- 
gether probable, in working with his reputed father at the 
trade of a carpenter. Throughout his public ministry he 
appears to have depended for his food and clothing upon 
charity. Among the poor he spent most of his time, and his 
chief miracles were wrought for their benefit. It was his con- 
stant endeavour to win their confidence and sympathy. He 
spared no pains to comfort and encourage them under their 
sorrows and trials, by giving them the assurance that their 
poverty and destitution had no tendency to alienate from them 
their covenant God, but was a reason for his peculiar interest 
in their welfare. He taught them that it was intended by their 
Heavenly Father for a spiritual blessing; that through the 
sign they might be made partakers of the thing signified; 
viz., that poverty of spirit, that consciousness of spiritual 
destitution and want, without which none could share in the 
riches of his grace, nor in the glories of his kingdom. In his 
miracles of physical healing, and for providing them with food, 
which were extended even to the most degraded and abandoned, 
he sought to win their confidence and gratitude, and thus to 
bring them into such a relation to himself as would call into 
exercise their faith in his power and willingness to heal them 
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of their spiritual maladies, and open their hearts to receive at 
his hands the supply of all their spiritual wants. 

The first act of the public ministry of Christ appears to 
have been a discourse which he preached in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, upon a text of the prophet Isaiah, which exhibited, 
in the most striking manner, the special relation which the 
coming Messiah should bear to the poor. Here, having opened 
the sacred volume, he found the place where it was written, 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.”’ How he explained and applied this prophecy to him- 
self and his mission, we are not informed; but it could hardly 
fail to give him a chosen opportunity of opening his heart to the 
destitute and afflicted, and of manifesting that deep interest in 
their temporal and eternal welfare, which, in all his subsequent 
ministry, seems to have missed no occasion of making itself 
known. And hence it is recorded, that after he had coneluded, 
‘all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth.” 

Some time after this, when John the Baptist sent two of his 
disciples to Jesus, to ask him whether he was indeed the long- 
expected Messiah, or they should continue to look for another, 
he pointed them to a series of miracles, which he wrought in 
their presence, and after these to the fact, that he preached 
the gospel to the poor, as the crowning evidence. He said to 
them, ‘‘Go and show John again those things which ye do hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto them. And 
blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.” Thus he 
seems to give the fact that his gospel did actually reach the 
poor, as the crowning proof, without which even his miracles 
might appear to be incomplete evidence that he was the true 
Messiah and Saviour that should come into the world, as fore- 
told by the prophets. But as if fully conscious that such con- 
descension to the lowest and most degraded of the people was 
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not expected, but would surely give offence to the carnal pride 
of the higher classes, he adds a blessing upon all who should 
not be scandalized by it. 

From this point of view, also, we can best appreciate the sig- 
nificancy of that incident of his life, in which he fulfilled the 
prophecy, “Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy king 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt, 
the foal of an ass.” 

Nor is it unimportant to observe, that this special relation 
which the Messiah must bear to the poor, was so clearly 
defined and fixed in his own mind, and entered so essentially 
into his true character and mission, as to determine the form 
of one of his three great temptations in the wilderness; in 
which the tempter evidently aimed to seduce him from the 
course of procedure which it marked out for him, to ally him- 
self, for the accomplishment of his purposes, with wealth and 
political power. For this end, Satan, by diabolical art, caused 
to pass before his eyes, ‘all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them; and saith unto him, All these things will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” But he 
resisted the temptation, and remained constant to his true cha- 
racter as revealed in prophecy. 

In like manner, when he comes to state atte principle by 
which he will distinguish at the last judgment the sheep from 
the goats, we are taught that his true people will be those who 
have ministered in his name, whilst the false professors and 
hypocrites will be those who have neglected to minister in his 
name to the poor and necessitous. ‘Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, Ke. 

. Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.” 
Whilst those on the left hand are consigned to everlasting pun- 
ishment, because they have neglected these duties to the poor. 

Hence it was, that mingling freely in the company even of 
the most degraded and immoral, the Lord gained their sympa- 
thy and their confidence. Abandoned women were among 
his first converts; who loved him much because they had 
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much forgiven. Thus he became obnoxious to the charge of 
the Pharisees, ‘This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.” Hence the common people heard him gladly. For 
a long time they protected him from the enmity and machina- 
tions of the rich and powerful, by whom, almost universally, he 
was rejected, hated, and persecuted; and who, when they 
‘sought to lay hands on him, were restrained because they 
feared the people.’ In fine, it was by the quenchless malignity 
of the priests and rulers that he was nailed to the accursed 
tree. 

In harmony with these, and many other similar facts, the 
twelve apostles were chosen by their Master from the same 
class of society to which he belonged. With one or two excep- 
tions, they appear to have been poor fishermen, or persons of 
kindred employments; whence they could readily appreciate 
the instructions they received with respect to the relation 
which the church (of which they were to be the foundation, Jesus 
himself being the chief corner-stone) must bear to the poor. 
What the drift of these instructions was, we easily gather, not . 
only from the example and precepts of the Lord himself, but 
also from their own subsequent conduct and teaching. For 
almost immediately upon the Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Spirit, they took up the matter of making provision for the 
poor, and placed it upon a permanent and responsible footing, in 
the first church which they organized, by the institution, al 
solemn fasting and prayer, of a separate office for that sole pur- 
pose. That this procedure arose out of a particular occasion, 
does not weaken or limit its general significance; but rather it 
reveals the watchfulness and care of divine Providence, that. 
occasions should not be wanting to direct special attention to the 
subject, and lead the church to take such action as might secure 
that the Lord’s poor should be adequately provided for. 
Accordingly, the apostles said to the assembled church of Jeru- 
salem, “‘Look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business. . . . And the saying pleased the whole mul- 
titude; and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy renee and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and 
Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch: 
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whom they set before the apostles; and when they had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them.” This early institution of the 
diaconate is the more significant from the number of persons, 
with their distinguished qualifications, who were first chosen to 
the office, together with the solemn record which, according to 
the mind of the Spirit, was deemed proper to be made, of the 
time, circumstances, and manner of their appointment; as, 
also, from the fact that the constitution of the church of Jeru- 
salem could hardly fail to serve as a model for all others that 
should be subsequently organized. 

Also, when Paul claimed to be added to the number of the 
apostles, he seems to have been opposed at first on account of 
his previous persecution of the church, and of the peculiar 
manner in which he affirmed that he had been called. We 
have no evidence, indeed, that any difficulty grew out of the 
fact of his having belonged to a different class of society from 
that of the other apostles; but it is altogether remarkable, 
that, inasmuch as he had never been a personal companion of the 
Lord, and hence might not be so deeply imbued with his ideas 
of the peculiar relation which the church must bear to the 
poor as the others were, they deemed it necessary to give him 
a special charge upon that one point alone. In his own 
account of this transaction he says: ‘‘When James, Cephas, 
and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision. Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; the same which I also was forward to do.” 
It is true, indeed, that the poor, in this passage, were those 
among the Jewish converts in Syria, who, at this time, were 
reduced to great straits by a famine, for whose necessities Paul 
was to make collections among the Gentile converts; but this 
is only another instance of providential arrangement, that the 
apostle of the Gentiles, when he went forth to organize and 
give permanent character to the churches of the great capitals 
of the civilized world, should have the relation which those 
churches must bear to the poor, brought prominently before 
his mind. Accordingly this idea is prominent in his epistles; 
especially in those to the church at Corinth, at this time one of 
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the richest commercial cities in the Roman empire. There he 
devotes whole chapters to it; from which it appears that he 
required collections to be taken up for this object on the first 
day of every week, in all the churches which he founded. He 
mentions particularly in this connection those of Galatia, Ma- 
cedonia, and Achaia; and endeavours to excite a holy emula- 
tion among them, liberally commending those that were for- 
ward, and rebuking with authority and severity those that 
were backward in the good work. In fine, the alms thus col- 
lected, he intrusts to no subordinate hand, but undertakes a 
journey to Jerusalem, that he might bear them himself to the 
suffering poor among the Jewish converts. 

The writers of the other epistles are no less full and clear. 
Thus the apostle James, in his circular letter to all the Christian 
churches of the world, says: ‘‘My brethren, have not the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of 
persons. For if there come unto your assembly a man with a 
gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor 
man in vile raiment; and ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a 
good place; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or, Sit here 
under my footstool; are ye not then partial in yourselves, and 
are become judges of evil thoughts? MHearken, my beloved 
brethren, hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to 
them that love him?” 

‘What view of this matter was taken by the church, as 
she came from the hands of the apostles, may be gathered 
from the foregoing citations, and from other sources of, 
evidence. We know that she did reach with her gospel 
the poor and lower classes of society, much more exten- 
sively and effectually than the rich and powerful, and with 
a fulness and strength of saving influence which probably 
she has never since equalled. For even to the church in 
the wealthy city of Corinth, Paul could say: “*Ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that lot many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and 

. the weak things of the world to confound the... mighty; 
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and base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
+++. . yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are; that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 
This fact, that the primitive church was largely composed of 
the poor and uncultivated, is so palpable, that it is made the 
basis of an infidel objection against the Christian religion. 
“The absurdities of its doctrines,’ says Mr. Newman, “were 
such, that no man of a cultivated understanding in the Roman 
Empire could embrace it.’ Yet the charity of these poor 
people was such as to astonish and amaze the heathen, upon 
whose necessitous and afflicted it largely overflowed. The fol- 
lowing quotation is from the church history of Neander.* 
“The care of providing for the support and maintenance of 
strangers, of the poor, the sick, the old, of widows and orphans, 
and of those in prison on account of their faith, devolved upon the 
whole church. This was one of the main purposes for which 
the collection of voluntary contributions in the assemblies con- 
vened for public worship, was instituted; and the charity of 
individuals, moreover, led them to emulate each other in the 
same good work. .... The hinderance occasioned to this kind 
of Christian activity, is reckoned by Tertullian among the dis- 
advantages of a mixed marriage. ‘What heathen,’ he says, 
‘will suffer his wife to go about from one street to another, to 
the houses of strangers, to the meanest hovels, indeed, for the 
purpose of visiting the brethren? What heathen will allow 
her to steal away into the dungeon to kiss the chain of the 
martyr? Ifa brother arrives from abroad, what reception will 
he meet with in the house of the stranger? If an alms is to 
-be bestowed, storehouse and cellar are shut fast.’ On the 
other hand, he counts it among the felicities of a marriage con- 
tracted between Christians, that the wife is at liberty to visit 
the sick, and relieve the needy, and is never straitened or per- 
plexed in the bestowment of her charities...... In times 
of public calamity the contrast was strikingly displayed 
between the cowardly selfishness of the pagans, and the self- 
sacrificing brotherly love of the Christians. Dionysius, the 
bishop of Alexandria, thus speaks of it, as manifested during 
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a contagious sickness which raged in that capital in the reign 
of the Emperor Gallienus. ‘To the pagans,’ he says, ‘this pesti- 
lence appeared a most frightful calamity, that left nothing to 
hope for; not so to us. We regarded it as a special trial and 
exercise of our faith. It was true of most of our brethren, that, 
in the fulness of their brotherly love, they did not spare them- 
selves. ... Many died after others by their care had recovered 
from the sickness. Some of the best among our brethren, pres- 
byters, deacons, and distinguished men of the laity, thus ended 
their lives, so that the manner of their death . . . seemed not to 
fall short of martyrdom. .. . But with the heathens it was quite 
otherwise; those who showed the first symptoms of the disease 
they drove from them; they fled from their dearest friends. 
The half-dead they cast into the streets, and left the dead un- 
buried, making it their chief care to avoid the contagion.’.... 
In like manner the Christians of Carthage distinguished them- 
selves ... during the pestilence which, ... in the reign of the 
Emperor Gallus, ravaged North Africa. The pagans.... 
deserted their sick and dying; the streets were covered with 
dead bodies, which none dared to touch; avarice alone over- 
came the fear of death; abandoned men took advantage of the 
misfortunes of others to plunder them. But Cyprian called his 
church together, and addressed them as follows: ‘If we are 
the children of God, who makes his sun to rise, and sends his 
rain on the just and on the unjust, who scatters his gifts and 
blessings not barely on his own, but even on those whose 
thoughts are far from him, we must show it by our actions, 
striving to be perfect, even as our Father in heaven is perfect, 
blessing those that curse us, and doing good to them that 
despitefully use us.’ Animated by his fatherly words, the 
members of the church quickly divided the work among them. 
The rich gave of their substance, the poor contributed their 
labour.” 

This idea that the poor and suffering were a sort of legacy 
or inheritance to the church, over which she must watch with 
peculiar tenderness and care, penetrated so deeply into the 
Christian mind, that it continued to exercise a great influence 
even in the midst of general decline and apostasy. After the 
rise of the papacy, and during the middle ages, the rule which 
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applied to the dioceses and monasteries, was, that their 
revenues should be divided into four equal parts, one for the 
bishop and his family, another for the clergy, a third for the 
repair of the churches, and the fourth for the poor.* Even 
the monasteries, with all their corruptions, continued to appro- 
priate a large portion of their revenues to make provision for 
the poor, until the destruction of these establishments, in Eng- 
land under Henry VIII., and in France by the revolution. 
“As late as the beginning of the sixteenth century, the monas- 
tic institutions, with which England abounded, furnished food 
and shelter to the hungry and the destitute.’”’ However the 
fact may be explained, it is undeniable that the great problem 
of modern society, that of provision for the poor—a prob- 
lem for which our political economists find no better solution 
than prohibition of marriage—did not arise until the church 
had given up the care of the poor to the state, a transfer 
which, by an eminent Protestant author, has been charac- 
terized as a greater revolution than that of the Norman 
Conquest. 

But the most significant fact, with respect to the peculiar 
relation which the church was intended to bear to the poor, is 
found in her divine constitution itself. For the church is the 
body of Christ, that is to say, the organ of his manifestation of 
himself, and the instrument of his operations, for the salvation 
of his people. or this object she is made partaker of his ful- 
ness, even grace for grace. His grace and beauty and love 
and power must be reproduced and exhibited in her, or the 
knowledge of these qualities as inherent in him, is soon lost to 
the world. In the degree in which he is formed, embodied, 
and exhibited in her with fidelity to the traits of his character, 
and in the degree in which her organization affords him suit- 
able instrumentalities for his work, as the Saviour of sinners, 


* Thus Gregory I. replies to the question of St. Austin, first bishop of Can- 
terbury, ‘‘Into how many portions the things given by the faithful to the altar 
are to be divided?” ‘Mos autem sedis apostolice est ordinatis episcopis pre- 
cepta tradere, ut in omni stipendio, quod accedit, quatuor debeant fieri por- 
tiones: una, videlicet, episcopo et familie propter hospitalitatem atque suscep- 
tionem, alia clero, tertia pauperibus, quarta ecclesiis reparandis.” See Com- 
plete Works of Venerable Bede. London, 1843. Vol. ii. p. 106. 
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does she exercise power over the hearts of the children of men 
for their salvation. In the degree in which these traits and 
instrumentalities are lost or obscured, her power is lost. More- 
over, the salvation of the people of Christ includes three 
subordinate aims, and requires that the organization of the 
church should provide three corresponding instrumentalities. 
These aims are represented, and these instrumentalities are 
provided in the three offices which he has instituted, viz., the 
ministry of the word, the eldership, and the diaconate. 

1. The great object and work of the ministry is the preach- 
ing of the gospel. The importance of this to the final end of 
the salvation of the people of God, was such that it could not 
be left to take care of itself; nor could it be left to the care 
of the whole congregation of believers indiscriminately. Hence 
a separate office was instituted, and the work was committed to 
a class of official persons, ordained and consecrated to it, and 
who must be held responsible for its performance. The effects 
and consequences of the embodiment of this special object in 
a distinct office, could not fail to be what they have been, viz., 
to give prominence, dignity, and sacredness to the object in the 
eyes of the whole church; to instruct the people of God, through 
all time, that, according to his mind, it was essential to their 
salvation, and could never be dispensed with; to lay upon them 
the clear and permanent obligation to make ample provision 
for it; and to ensure that the gospel should be preached 
wherever the church should be organized. If no such office 
had been instituted, the natural inference would have been, 
that it was not of sufficient importance to require it. If the 
church should cease to regard this office as one of divine 
authority and obligation, should cease to maintain it, and its 
duties should be left to be performed by the people indiscrimi- 
nately, or if the office, with its duties, should be absorbed by 
either of the others, what would become of the preaching of 
the gospel? And where the preaching of the gospel ceases to 
be faithfully performed, what becomes of the church? The 
answers to such questions are palpable in themselves; so that 
it is hardly necessary in confirmation of them to allude to the 
history and present condition of such denominations as the 
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Quakers, or Friends, as they prefer to be called, who have re- 
jected the ministry of the gospel as a distinct office. 

2. A similar view is to be taken of the ruling eldership, in 
which is embodied what is commonly regarded as the second 

Immediate object for which the church was organized, viz., the 

. Maintenance of government, order, and purity, in the Christian 
community. The institution of a distinct office for this object, 
signifies that it is of such importance that it could not be left 
to the care of the members indiscriminately; gives it promi- 
nence and sacredness; and secures that it shall be attained. 
If this office should be abolished, or should be absorbed by 
either of the others, what would become of the government 
and purity of the church? Failing these, how could the people 
of God be saved? 

3. The third specific object of the church is the care of the 
poor; and this is embodied and exhibited in the diaconate. 
All that has been said of the other two offices, applies, mutatis 
mutandis, equaliy to this. It was intended to manifest the 
grace and compassion of the Lord for the poor in their desti- 
tution and suffering; to exhibit the peculiar relation of himself 
and his church to them as a class; to give prominence and 
dignity, and sacredness to their cause; to ensure that system- 
atic and adequate provision should be made for them in his 
church; by the supply of their temporal necessities, to gain 
their confidence, and win their hearts to him as able and will- 
ing to supply all their spiritual wants; to hold him up before the 
world as a most bountiful almsgiver of spiritual life. and bless- 
ing; and to signify to us all that the sole claim we have upon 
him, which he can recognise, and to which he will always 
respond, is that of utter destitution and helplessness. 

The peculiar relation of the church and her Head to the 
poor, is revealed in this fact, that no distinct office, with special 
relation to any other class of mankind, was deemed necessary ; 
all. others stand equally related to all the means of grace; 
whilst for the poor a distinct office has been created, and pro- 
vision for their temporal and spiritual wants is made one of 
the three immediate objects for which the Christian church 
exists in the world. 

With respect to these three offices, and to the objects for 
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which they were instituted, as compared with each other, it 
would appear that they are all essential to the true idea of the 
church, as this lay before the mind of the Lord when he 
caused them to be instituted ; but it does not follow from this that 
they are all of equalimportance. The office of the ministry for 
the preaching of the gospel, is certainly of paramount import- 
ance, inasmuch as upon it the very existence of the church de- 
pends. This is clearly indicated in the words of the apostles, 
when they called the brethren together to organize the diacon- 
ate. ‘It is not reason,’’ they said, ‘that we should leave the 
word of God and serve tables.” It might, also, be inferred 
from the fact, that the functions of the ruling eldership are 
purely spiritual, whilst those of the diaconate are partly tem- 
poral, that the former is of greater importance than the latter. 
But this inference is not a necessary one, for the reason that 
- the spiritual object of the care of the poor, which is attained by 
supplying their temporal wants, may be quite as important as 
government and discipline in the church. The spiritual end 
gained by the miracles of Christ for the supply of the destitute 
and the relief of the suffering, cannot safely be regarded as of 
any inferior importance. And when we remember that he 
himself gave it as the crowning evidence of his Messiahship, 
that his gospel did reach the poor; when we remember that the 
organization of the diaconate preceded in the order of time that 
of the eldership; that the Spirit caused a full record of the 
institution of the former, but not of the latter, to be made for 
the instruction and guidance of the church; and that the number 
of persons, with their qualifications, of the first diaconate, was 
fully equal to any possible demands of the eldership—from 
these facts, and from the peculiar relation of the church to the 
poor, which has been already established, it seems more natural 
to infer that the office instituted in the church to symbolize this 
relation, and to provide for their wants, is, in its relative im- 
portance, second to no other, except that for the preaching of 
the gospel. 

If, now, the above views of the church’s relation to the poor 
be correct, it follows from them, especially from the fact that 
her divine Head regarded it as a chief evidence of his Messiah- 
ship that his gospel did reach the poor, that one of the strongest 
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proofs his church can give that she is truly his, constituted and 
living after his mind, fulfilling his will, and accomplishing her 
high mission, must be found in the fact that she also does reach 
the poor with her gospel, does provide for their spiritual wants, 
does attract and win their affections to herself, and make 
known to them the saving grace and compassion of their 
Saviour. Wherever, from any cause whatsoever, she is not 
able to say, with a large and full significance, “‘ The poor have 
the gospel preached unto them,” she has lost that evidence of 
her being the true church, without which it would seem that all 
the other proofs which our Lord gave of his Messiahship were 
incomplete, if not inconclusive. 

A brief glance, from this point of view, at the history and 
present condition of the church, may serve to indicate that her 
power to convince the world of her divine mission, has yisen or 
declined with the strength or weakness of this evidence. 

And, first, at the time of our Saviour’s advent, we know that 
the church had sunk into terrible declension, not to say total 
apostasy; and that, at the same time, the poor and lower 
classes of society had become generally alienated from the 
existing institutions of religion. Among the Jewish people 
every thing tended to make the profession of religion honour- 
able and fashionable. The priests and Levites, and all the 
officers of the church, were, from their genealogy and offices, 
in the front rank of society. The government was a theocracy; 
their greatest monarch, whose memory was most dear to the 
national heart, had been an eminent prophet and saint; and all 
their hopes of temporal dominion and glory centred in the 
church. The three different sects among which all power in 
religious matters was divided, were composed chiefly of the 
wealthy and influential classes. The Scribes derived the 
honour they enjoyed, and probably a large pecuniary income, 
from their learning in the Scriptures. The Pharisees were 
characterized by a scrupulous legal morality, and by the highest 
social respectability. The Sadducees, though not numerous, 
were probably the most wealthy, and, in a worldly sense, the 
most cultivated and refined of all; and they, denying that any 
doctrines of a future life were to be found in Moses or the 
prophets, had given themselves up to an Epicurean enjoyment 
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of the present world. Hence it naturally followed that the 
rich, and cultivated, and honourable among men, had come 
to exercise almost exclusive influence and control in the 
church, and to be the most zealous and forward in all the rites 
and ordinances of Divine worship. Consequently, the church 
tended to exhibit the faith once delivered to the saints in forms 
more and more warped to please the carnal tastes of the rich, 
the cultivated, and the powerful, in forms less and less adapted 
to satisfy the spiritual wants of the illiterate, the poor, and the 
socially degraded. The lower classes of society became more 
and more alienated from the church and her ordinances, which, 
as administered, no longer satisfied their spiritual necessities, 
nor filled their craving hearts. Hence they fell into irre- 
ligion and immorality, and the opprobrious epithet of sinners 
came to be applied to all who were depressed and degraded in 
a social sense. The outcasts from society were cast out, also, 
from religious influences; and thus having sunk into the deepest 
ignorance and demoralization, they were regarded by the 
Scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees, as under the curse of God. 
Hence the proverb, which seems to have been currently ap- 
plied to them as a class, ‘This people who knoweth not the 
law are cursed.” ‘T'o one of this class it was said by the Phari- 
sees, “Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost thou teach 
us?’ This perverted relation of the church to the poor, at the 
advent, explains, in part, our Lord’s marked severity to the 
Scribes and Pharisees; as, also, that extraordinary pains which 
he exhibited on all occasions to make his gospel reach the 
common people, and to lead back to his fold the outcasts of 
Israel. 

Such phariseeism was no exclusive characteristic of the 
Jewish mind; it belongs to the depravity of human nature; 
and it tends to reproduce itself wherever circumstances furnish 
occasion and opportunity. In the primitive church these 
were not supplied, for the reason that the profession of the 
Christian religion could not be either honourable or fashion- 
able, but, from the necessity of the case, it brought upon the 
first converts contempt and scorn from the higher classes, and 
exposed them to the most virulent persecution. Hence, during 
the first ages, the church was enabled to furnish to the world 
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the crowning proof of her divine mission, in that her gospel did 
reach the poor and miserable, with a fulness and strength, as, 
before observed, which probably she has never since equalled. In 
accordance with this fact, her witnessing was given with almost 
irresistible power. Her career of spiritual conquest was upwards 
and onwards, until it had shaken the heathen world to its 
centre. The principalities and powers of darkness fell from 
their idol thrones before her, like the obscene fish-god of the 
Philistines before the ark of the covenant. Her converts 
were multiplied as the drops of the morning dew. It is even 
a matter of grave historic doubt, which has been raised by one 
of the most eminent historians of modern times, whether the 
number of professed Christians at this day is any greater than 
it was at the close of the third century of the Christian era. 
But as soon as this full tide of success had given a Christian 
emperor to the throne of the Cesars, and made the profession 
of the Christian religion honourable and fashionable through- 
out the Roman empire, the church became shorn, to a great 
degree, of her spiritual power. This result, it is true, is not to 
be explained by the immediate loss of the formal idea of her 
relation to the poor. But the administration of the ordinances 
and rites of religion soon began to adapt themselves to the 
carnal tastes of the governing classes; the hierarchy of the 
Romish priesthood grew up, and consolidated itself; liturgical 
forms multiplied; vast cathedrals were built; the preaching of 
the gospel became almost a nullity; the cup was taken from 
the laity; divine worship came in time to be celebrated in a 
language which the people did not understand; and they were 
retained under the influence of the church rather by the 
charms of a sensuous idolatry, which almost universally pre- 
vailed, than by the supply of their spiritual wants. Such, 
openly and palpably, is the condition of the Romish com- 
munion at this day. They have indeed retained the poor, 
but not under the influence of the religion of Christ; and they 
have done this by influences precisely similar to those of Brah- 
manism, and of pagan superstition and idolatry. 

In Protestant England of the present day, as is well known, 
the masses of the people, especially in the large cities, have 
become alienated from the ordinances of religion, and from Chris- 
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tianity itself, to a degree that is truly appalling. A few years 
ago it was estimated, that of the two millions of inhabitants of 
the city and suburbs of London, not more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand had ever seen the inside of a church. 
Causes analogous to those which had long been at work among 
the Jews at the time of the advent, have produced similar 
results in the English establishment. The union of church and 
state, the development of the hierarchal principle, the con- 
densed and ponderous liturgy, the little participation of the 
laity in the control and spiritual activities of the church, and 
many other influences, have moulded the preaching, the 
ordinances of worship, and all the insitutions of religion, in 
adaptation, after a too exclusive manner, to the esthetic sensi- 
bilities and tastes of the rich, the cultivated, and refined. 
Hence they cease to attract the poor, and ignorant, and 
degraded; these are alienated from the church and from 
religion, and sink into infidelity and immorality. It was this 
state of things which gave rise to the Methodists, and some 
other dissenting bodies; which, however, have not been able to 
remedy, but only to mitigate the evil. At the time the above 
estimate was made, it is true, things were much worse than 
they are now; so alarming, indeed, that they called forth a 
vast missionary system for London and other centres of popu- 
lation, under the influence of which a very significant reaction 
is now going on, from which heart-cheering hopes are derived. 
But the great work of recovering her influence over the poor 
and the masses of the people, yet remains to be done by the 
Christian church in England. 

In the other capitals of Protestant Europe the religious con- 
dition of the lower classes is probably not as bad as it is in 
London and Manchester; but it is still so bad, that infidelity, 
as represented in the Westminster Review, is now making one 
of its strongest points against the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian religion, in the fact, that it so generally fails to reach the 
masses of the people in the great capitals and populous centres 
of the world, From the fact that it does not reach them, it is 
argued that it is not adapted to their intellectual condition and 
spiritual wants; whence, it is maintained, they are sinking 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of irreligion and atheism, far 
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worse than even pagan superstition. No doubt the evil is ex- 
aggerated by these deadly enemies of the cross of Christ; but 
yet it is well known to be sufficiently alarming; and the fact 
that it can be used by these accomplished writers as an argu- 
ment against the truth of Christianity, is here adduced in 
evidence, that where the church fails to reach the poor with 
her gospel, she ceases to demonstrate her Divine mission. 

In this country, a set of circumstances, in some respects 
similar, and in others different, is furnishing an occasion for 
precisely similar results. Here we have no union of church 
and state, no hierarchy, no civil barriers between the different 
classes of society. But in place of these, and exerting, it is to 
be feared, a stronger influence to alienate the poor from the 
church, than all of them combined, we have our American 
system of defraying the expenses of the church by renting the 
pews, or by annual subscriptions. For many years it has been 
assiduously inculcated among us, that every thing in the nature 
of a permanent church endowment is rather a curse than a 
blessing to any congregation; and we have been glorifying the 
voluntary system, as one of the grand distinguishing excellen- 
cies of the American church. Whilst the country was com- 
paratively poor, and the distinction between the different 
classes of society had hardly begun to fall under the censure of 
the now prevailing doctrines of social equality, the evils of this 
system were kept in abeyance, and its numerous and striking 
advantages were developed and realized, so that its praises 
were in the mouths of almost all men. But as wealth has 
accumulated in the hands of larger numbers, as the less for- 
tunate have become more distinctly marked in a class by them- 
selves, as the doctrines of political and social equality have 
awakened and stimulated their discontent with their lot, and 
their jealousy of those from whose society they are excluded, 
the tendency of supporting the church exclusively by renting 
pews, and by annual subscriptions, to alienate the lower classes 
from the means of grace, has become more and more evident. 
This is already widely felt and deeply mourned by the more 
intelligent of our ministers and people, and they are not wholly 
unprepared for some change in a method of defraying the 
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expenses of our congregations which is attended by so disas- 
trous a result. 

The modus operandi of this system, by which it tends to 
alienate the poor, is not difficult of explanation. For where it 
prevails, no congregation can be provided with independent or 
permanent means of support; all must rely either upon the 
proceeds of the renting of the pews, or upon voluntary subscrip- 
tions, or upon a combination of these two methods. In any 
ease, it is thus made the immediate and pressing interest of 
each church to attract to itself as many as possible of the rich, 
who are able to:pay well, and as few as possible of the poor, 
who must have the gospel without money and without price, or 
they cannot have it at all; for a congregation composed 
chiefly of this latter class could not support itself, and must 
soon go down. The poor are not slow to see who are wanted 
in such churches, and who are not; and from this source we 
have a powerful and ever-active influence to alienate them from 
the ordinances of Christ’s house. All experience, however, 
shows that the easiest, and most effectual, and surest way of 
raising the necessary means for defraying expenses, is by the 
annual renting of the pews at varying rates, according to their 
more or less desirable situation; whence it necessarily follows, 
that he who is able to pay the most money can always obtain 
the best seat in the house of God. Thus where a popular 
preacher attracts a full congregation, a high money value 
becomes attached to every sitting. Then the pews must be 
rented at public auction to the highest bidder, from which such 
prices are realized as to exclude effectually not only those who. 
are unable to pay any thing, but also those of moderate means. 
The annual pew-rents of a single church in one of our large 
cities we have seen rise as high as twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand dollars. It is not possible for any but those who may be 
called rich to obtain sittings upon such terms. Doubtless there 
is nothing unjust or unfair in all this, viewed as a business trans- 
action; but justice is not our theme; rather something as dif- 
ferent from justice as is the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The result is, that the poor are turned out of their Father’s 
house. Nor can this result be obviated by setting aside certain 

, pews, which they are allowed to obtain at a low rent, or to 
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occupy gratuitously; for the respectable poor have the same 
aversion to such pews that they have to poor-house charities, of 
which they cannot be induced to avail themselves except in the 
very last resort. They naturally shrink from being designated 
as a pauper class, and surely they ought not to be so stigma- 
tized in their Father’s house. But whether their aversion be 
well or ill grounded, it has now been proved, by ample and sad 
experience, that they cannot be attracted to such churches in 
any large numbers; but rather they will absent themselves 
from public worship, and alienate themselves from religious 
institutions altogether. 

The influence of this system to exclude the poor and illite- 
rate from the means of grace, propagates itself in other forms. 
For when, in this way, any congregation comes to be composed 
chiefly of the rich and educated, the preaching of the gospel 
tends to adapt itself more and more exclusively to their intel- 
lectual and esthetic tastes. It becomes over refined, loaded 
with nice logical distinctions and subtle processes, discursive, 
and rhetorically adorned, instead of being simple, direct, and 
unctuous. The preacher becomes an essayist, rather than a 
proclaimer of gospel facts and revealed truth. His pulpit 
exercises do not model themselves upon our Lord’s discourses, 
which, by their sensuous forms, familiar and striking illustra- 
tions, are so admirably adapted to captivate the ear, and to 
reach the lowest capacity. Such preaching the ignorant and 
feeble-minded are utterly incapable of appreciating; it fails to 
satisfy either their intellectual or spiritual wants; it does not 
reach them at all. For example, in a sermon preached on a 
certain occasion, upon the nice points of distinction between 
the law and the gospel, the subject was illustrated, after the 
example of Paul in the seventh chapter of Romans, by refer- 
ence to the laws of marriage and divorce. An ignorant person, 
who had been induced to attend, in the hope that he might 
receive some spiritual benefit, being afterwards questioned upon 
the sermon, replied, that “the only thing he had understood, 
was that a woman must not have two husbands at the same 
time.” Another, in similar circumstances, having just listened 
to a discourse upon the Eternity of God, declared that he had 
not understood any thing: “he thought the preacher had been 
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speaking in Latin.” Yet neither of these sermons was at all 
remarkable; both were such as we commonly preach and hear 
in our congregations of intelligent people. For this sort of 
preaching is sure to prevail wherever the audience, from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, is composed almost exclusively of the cultivated and 
refined; however conscientiously the tendency may be resisted 
by the faithful and godly men who fill our pulpits. Who 
would think of preaching to a rich and fashionable congrega- 
tion a sermon of consolation and encouragement for those who 
are suffering from the trials of poverty? It would be quite as 
natural to address the inmates of a prison upon the duty of 
going out into the highways and hedges to distribute tracts. 
Now, the prevalence of such preaching, adapted almost 
exclusively to the intellectual condition and tastes of the rich, 
the educated, and socially elevated classes, finishes the work of 
alienating the poor, and ignorant, and degraded, from the 
church, and the means of grace. These cannot be expected 
to attend where they can understand little or nothing of what 
is said; and where, consequently, they cannot be edified. 
And it is quite certain that many of our churches, not only in 
our centres of population, but also in our inland cities and 
thriving villages, are, from these causes, almost deserted by the 
poor. Nearly twenty years ago, a young man was ordained to 
the gospel ministry, and installed over one of our churches in 
a charming village of about three thousand inhabitants; where 
he found, to his great surprise, that there was not a poor or 
destitute person in the congregation. Having administered the 
Lord’s supper for the first time, he announced the collection 
for the poor, which our “Book” prescribes. It was taken up 
in a hesitating manner; and after the congregation was dis- 
missed, the ruling elders came around him, asking, ‘What did 
you do that for?”” He replied, very innocently, ‘I only fol- 
lowed ‘the Book.’”’ ‘But we never do so,” they said. ‘And 
why have you departed from the order of the church?’ he 
asked. hey replied, ‘Oh! we have no poor.’’ And it was 
true. They thought it was a delightful evidence of their thrift 
and respectability as a congregation; but the truth was, that 
the poor had long ceased to find their spiritual wants satisfied 
in that communion; and had either gone to other denomina- 
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tions, or fallen out from under religious influences altogether. 
It is to be feared that a greater number of our churches are in 
this condition, or in one approaching to it, now, than when this 
incident occurred. 

From the prevalence of this evil, it seems to us that the 
greatest calamities to our beloved branch of the church are to 
be apprehended. The least of these is the rapid encroachment, 
and ultimate preponderance of other denominations, who do suc- 
ceed, by whatsoever means, in reaching the poor with their gos- 
pel, more extensively at least than we do; whilst the degree of 
purity in which they hold “the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
we cannot but think, is greatly inferior to that of the Presbyte- 
rian church. The great calamity to be feared by us, is barren- 
ness and dearth in our own spiritual life, and consequent apos- 
tasy. For whenever the church comes to be generally deserted 
by the poor, not only does she fail to demonstrate her Divine 
mission to the world, but also, and no less to her own members. 
In order that there should prevail a true, and healthy, and self- 
propagating spiritual life in any communion, the rich and the 
poor, the high and the low, the learned and the ignorant, must 
meet together before the Lord in the worshipping assembly. 
The preaching of the gospel, the prayer-meeting, and all the 
ordinances of religion, must be adapted to the intellectual 
and spiritual wants of the lowest, or they cannot be adapted to 
the real wants of the highest, in social position and culture. 
The church that is abandoned by the poor, must soon come to 
be abandoned by the Lord. 

The remedy for this great evil, which if not checked must 
continue to increase upon us, as wealth and worldly culture, 
and the expenses of our congregations increase, demands the 
most earnest prayers, and the deepest study of all the Lord’s 
people. The true and adequate remedy cannot come from any 
other source than the great Head of the church interposing in 
behalf of his beloved poor. He, therefore, is to be sought unto 
for direction, with fasting and humiliation, with strong crying 
and tears. In the meantime we venture to recommend certain 
measures, which, however inadequate, we think could not fail 
to exert a beneficial influence in the right direction. 

1. And, first, we would suggest that a column be added to 
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our general statistical tables, which should exhibit, for each 
congregation and for the whole church, the amount of money 
raised and expended for the poor; together with the number 
of our communicants who receive pecuniary aid. This, of 
course, would be a very inadequate exhibition, by reason of 
the vast amount of charities from our members in their indi- 
vidual capacity; but this difficulty is incident to the statistics 
of all benevolence. This measure would make known to the 
church what her actual relation to the poor is, to what extent 
her gospel reaches them, and to what extent they have become 
alienated from her ordinances. We greatly fear that such a 
statistical view would show that our gospel is generally con- 
fined to those who are able to pay for it; that our membership 
is composed almost exclusively of those who are well to do in 
the world. From such a report, we should hope for a great 
awakening of the mind of the church to the vital interests of 
this question. Presented annually to the General Assembly, it 
would keep the relation of the church to the poor before the 
minds of the people of God, and make it a distinct and specific 
object of their prayers. It could hardly fail to cherish a 
wholesome consciousness of our deficiencies, and to stimulate 
our efforts in this department of our work, which, as we have 
seen, is one of the three great objects for which the church 
exists in the world. A few years ago, such a statistical column 
was added to the tables of one of our presbyteries, with instruc- 
tions to their commissioners to overture the General Assembly 
upon the subject; but for some reason or other, the overture 
was never presented. We hope that the matter will be taken 
up and fully discussed at the next Assembly. 

2. In the second place, we venture to suggest that our minis- 
ters and ruling elders should endeavour to adapt the preaching 
of the gospel, the worship of the sanctuary, and the services of 
all social meetings, in a special manner, to the capacities of the 
illiterate, the ignorant, and the feeble minded. This modifica- 
tion in the manner and style of administering the ordinances of 
worship, would naturally follow the accession in large numbers 
of such persons to our congregations; it can, also, be made to 
attract them. But we would not be misunderstood here. It is 
not something of a lower and more common or vulgar charac- 
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ter, nor something much easier to do, than that which now pre- 
vails, which we here recommend; on the contrary, it is some- 
thing more truly elevated, and vastly harder of attainment, as 
every minister of the gospel, who has ever tried it, well knows. 
But it is indispensable to this object that the preaching be 
such as to interest the minds and hearts of the ignorant and 
feeble minded, who are utterly unable to appreciate nice dis- 
tinctions and subtle arguments; who cannot follow abstract 
and metaphysical disquisitions; who cannot understand a 
classical allusion; and who can see no beauty in fine-spun 
analogies and recherché metaphors. It is necessary that the 
words, images, allusions, and whole style of expression in the 
pulpit should be that of common life, and not that of a scientific 
treatise. It is, moreover, indispensable that the precious half- 
hour devoted to preaching be not taken up with the unfolding 
of doctrine, as if in its own interest, as if the end were gained 
when the idea is developed; but that the truth proclaimed be 
applied directly to men’s spiritual wants, to their need of for- 
giveness of sin, peace with God, direction for the guidance of 
life, consolation in afiliction, succour in temptation, and hope 
of immortality. We must go to the ignorant and degraded 
where they are, or they will never come to us. Nor need we 
be afraid that we shall thus fail to interest the most elevated 
classes of society. For it is certain that the preaching which 
is not addressed to the spiritual wants of men, can have no 
other than a lecture-room, or worldly interest for any class; 
and it is no less certain that what is not adapted to reach and 
save the poor and ignorant, cannot be saving to the rich and 
educated. Thus always has the preaching of the word been 
conceived of by the greatest preachers. Luther would preach 
so that the children and servants could understand and be 
saved; if Philip Melanchthon and Justus Jonas did not like it, 
there was the door; but we do not read that Justus Jonas or 
Philip Melanchthon was any less interested or edified by 
Luther’s preaching, than were their children and servants. 
And who that has once heard the late venerable Dr. Alexan- 
der, the elder, can ever forget the adaptation and power of his 
discourses to interest and move all classes of his hearers, from 
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the most learned and cultivated to the most ignorant and 
feeble? 

With respect to the prayer and social meetings, the same 
end, surely, ought to be kept ever in view. For when these 
services are governed by the idea of almost exclusive adapta- 
tion to the tastes of the educated and cultivated, they lose all 
interest for those who are incapable of appreciating such quali- 
ties; they become stiff and formal, and cold and dead; whence © 
they soon cease to interest any class; and are deserted even 
by those whose tastes they are intended to please. For nothing 
in these meetings can compensate for the want of freedom and 
fervour. Criticism upon the manifestations of such feelings 
quenches utterly the flame of devotion; sympathy cannot flow, 
where the study of the nicest propriety undertakes to direct 
its currents. And we cannot but think that this fervour and 
freedom would be greatly promoted in our social meetings by 
the frequent singing of hymns from memory, so as to dispense 
with the use of books. This may seem to be a small matter, 
but its influence may also be far greater than would appear at 
first sight. We know it was in this way that the primitive 
Christians sang together the praises of their Saviour and 
ours, when their singing so struck the ears of the heathen that 
they commemorated it as a distinguishing trait of the new 
religion. The devotional music of our prayer-meetings would 
hardly have produced a similar effect. And this frequent 
singing of familiar hymns and tunes, without the formality and 
encumbrance of books, seems to be one of the sources of that 
influence which the Methodists exert over the uncultivated and 
ignorant. Why should not we avail ourselves of the same 
means if we are really in earnest to attract this class of society 
to our communion? 

3. In the third place, it seems indispensable to the object in 
view, that the diaconate be restored in all our congregations to 
that position, influence, and efficiency, which belong to it 
according to our constitution, and which a strict conformity to 
the model-of the church at Jerusalem would give it. And 
here it is to be observed, as significant of the wide departure of 
the church from the idea represented by the diaconate in her 
primitive constitution, that this office, as distinctly and exclu- 
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sively devoted to the care of the poor, has been systematically 
rejected by almost every denomination of Christians, except 
those of presbyterian order; whilst among us it is seldom 
found; and even where it has been retained in form, it has 
little significance or influence. In most of our congregations it 
seems to have been absorbed by the ruling eldership. This 
must be regarded as in part the effect, and in part the cause of 
that general alienation of the poor from our ordinances, which 
we deplore; and in so far as it acts as a cause, it goes far to 
explain the facts, that the object which the office was intended 
to represent and secure, has ceased to occupy that position of 
sacredness and importance in the minds of the people to which 
it is entitled; that the church has ceased to regard it as it is 
presented to her view, in her crucified Saviour; and that the 
poor no longer understand that one of the objects for which 
she exists in the world is to minister to their necessities. 
Hence it is, in great part, that they have ceased to recognise as 
their true helper, and merciful deliverer, Him whom they, 
more than any other class, did so recognise in the days of his 
flesh. Hence they have fallen out from under the means of 
grace, alienated themselves from religious influences, and sunk 
by hundreds of thousands, as in the great cities of Europe and 
America, into godless infidelity, far worse then pagan supersti- 
tion. It could not be otherwise. For it is certain that the 
preaching of the gospel, and the healing discipline of the 
church would have shared a similar fate, if these had been left 
to take care of themselves, and the distinct offices ordained of 
God to watch over, and to be responsible for them, had ceased 
to exist, or had become a dead letter. 

This cause of the evil we deplore, must therefore be removed, 
in order that an effectual remedy should be applied. The 
diaconate must be restored to its true position, power, and 
influence in all our congregations. There does not seem to be 
any good reason why there should not be, in each of our large 
churches, a body of “seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom,” appointed over this business, 
after the model of the church at Jerusalem. To these the 
cause of the poor should be solemnly committed, as the preach- 
ing of the. gospel is committed to the ministry, and the go- 
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vernment of the congregation to the ruling eldership. They 
should have the care and responsibility of securing the funds, 
by frequent collections, private donations, and legacies, whe- 
ther. for immediate disbursement, or permanent investment, 
such as should be adequate to a great and blessed work among 
the poor. It should be their endeavour to interest the whole 
congregation in this work, as one of the three objects for 
which the church was organized; and by all lawful means to 
attract the poor and destitute to the church and her ordi- 
nances. It should be their special responsibility to see that 
the church, as such, embodies and exhibits that compassion 
and tenderness, that peculiar relation of her divine Head, to 
the poor, in virtue of which “‘the common people heard him 
gladly,’”’ and his gospel did reach them with saving power. 

For the realization of this great object, the operations of the 
diaconate ought not to be confined to those who are already 
church members and communicants. For if so, in the present 
state of things, it would have little or nothing to do, and would 
continue to be without influence and usefulness. Christ, in the 
days of his flesh, did not limit the charity of his healing and 
comforting miracles to those who were already his followers. 
As we have seen, he first ministered to the poor the supply of 
their bodily necessities, which they felt most keenly, and thus 
he brought them into that relation to himself in which their 
hearts were opened to reccive at his hands the supply of their 
spiritual wants. We have seen, also, that the primitive church 
followed his example in this particular; in which his wisdom 
must become our guide and law, if we would succeed in reach- 
ing the poor with our gospel, and in drawing them under the 
influence of the church. 

Nor shall we be without high example in modern times. For 
it is well known that Dr, Chalmers, in the latter years of his 
pastorate, became so deeply impressed with the necessity of 
restoring the lost scriptural relation of the church to the poor, 
that he gave himself up almost exclusively to this work. He 
changed his style of preaching, and addressed all the powers of 
his great and cultivated mind, to adapt his discourses to attract 
and edify the illiterate and ignorant. Not satisfied with this, 
he called his people together, and solemnly laid the whole sub- 
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ject before them. Under his influence they took it up, in the 
spirit of Christ; and assumed the responsibility of the temporal 
care of all the poor in the district, or parish, in which their 
own church was situate. They found that the work could be 
done by the church at a far less expense, and far more effectu- 
ally, than by the municipal authorities. Thus the poor began 
to learn that the Lord, through the instrumentality of his 
church, was indeed their Helper ; they were attracted in crowds 
to the ordinances, and brought back under their saving influ- 
ences; whilst, at the same time, this reawakened sympathy for 
them, and church activity for their relief, produced the hap- 
piest results upon the piety and spiritual comfort of the church 
members themselves. How could it be otherwise? And we 
have the happiness to know that there is at least one of our 
own churches which has been trying for years to do a similar 
work for the poor of its district, with similar results.* 


* The following system is that of St. Peter’s Presbyterian church, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

A definite part of the city, in the neighbourhood of the church, containing, 
say, three hundred dwellings, is assumed as an appropriate parish. This is 
divided into twenty districts, and a visitor appointed for each. A general 
superintendent has charge of the whole work. Each visitor has a book, with 
which he visits every house in his district, and notes its number and street, 
the name of the householder, number of children, and their ages; whether the 
family are church members, or not; if so, in what church; if not, whether 
they attend church, and the children Sabbath-school, or not; if so, where; 
if not, he tries to secure their attendance; also, each change of residence is 
noted as it occurs, and the whole is reported to the general superintendent. 
Thus every man, woman, and child, in the parish becomes known. 

The visitor distributes Bibles, tracts, and religious books, where these are 
required, and reports to the pastor such families as stand in need of a pastoral 
call. 

In this way the visitor easily learns what families in his district are in want, 
as also what is the cause and extent of the destitution, and what assistance is 
necessary. If employment is needed, he endeavours to procure it. If the 
needy person is a communicant in another church, he reports the case to the 
officers of that church. If it isa case which falls under the care of any exist- 
ing benevolent organization, e. g., ‘‘The Society for the Relief of the Sick Poor,” 
he reports it to the officers of that society. Sometimes aid is obtained from 
the poor-master. In every case, where relief can do any good, the visitor must 
see that itis supplied. Even where distress has arisen from imprudence or 
vice, relief is provided, unless there be evidence that it would be abused, and 
do harm rather than good, when it is withheld. 

In many cases, relief is afforded in the way of small loans, which are known 
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To this whole procedure the objection may possibly be 
urged, that the offer of temporal relief and advantages would 
attract the idle and dissolute, and fill our churches with unwor- 
thy members. But this objection seems to lie with all its 
weight against the Lord himself and his apostles, and against, 
the constitution of the church, as she came from their hands. 
It is safe—nothing else can ever be safe—to follow the wisdom 
of Christ. If he was not afraid of attracting followers by un- 
worthy motives, we need not be. In fact, on one occasion, he 
pointedly admonished those whom he had fed by miracle, of the 
impure motives with which they followed him: ‘Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.”’ Yet he 
did not cease to relieve their temporal wants on that account; 
but having attracted them to himself, and opened their hearts 
to his instructions, by supplying their bodily necessities, he 
seized upon this very occasion to deliver to them that ever- 
memorable discourse in the sixth chapter of John, which com- 
mences with the words, ‘‘ Labour not for the meat which perish- 
eth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life ;’’’ 
and in which he offers himself to them as “the living bread 
which came down from heaven.” Here is the great example for 
the church, if she would follow her Lord in this matter, which 
answers all objections. Let her attract the poor as he did, and 
then offer Christ to them, as he offered himself; and they will 
receive him unto their salvation. Aye, let the poor come in 
ever greater and greater numbers. God be merciful to them 
in their temporal destitution and sorrows! Unworthy church 


to no one except the visitor and the superintendent. The person so relieved 
is anxious to maintain his own self-respect by repaying what he has received. 
Some very interesting cases of this kind have occurred. 

In this way, several nests of sturdy, lazy beggars, have been broken up. 
They soon find a parish so visited, and in which the worthy are so carefully dis- 
tinguished from the unworthy, to be no place for them. 

The expense of these operations is about three hundred dollars per year; 
and the amount necessary is raised by subscription in the church. 

It is estimated that this sum accomplishes more good than could be accom- 
plished by one thousand dollars distributed by the municipal authorities. 

The system affords admirable employment to the members of the church for 
the development of their own piety. 
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members will hardly be found more numerous among them 
than among other classes. If they can be gathered under the 
influence of the gospel, even by motives in them not altogether 
pure, let him who is without sin among us first cast a stone at 
them to drive them out of their Father’s house. That blessed 
gospel which proves saving to the rich, notwithstanding, upon 
the authority of the Lord himself, “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God,” will also prove saving to the poor, 
if by any lawful means they can be brought under its influ- 
ence. If the church fail to accomplish this, she can do nothing 
for them, and they must perish in their sins. Let us follow 
the Lord in this matter, and his blessing will follow us and our 
children through all generations. For ‘blessed is the man 
that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. The Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive; and 
he shall be blessed upon the earth; and thou wilt not deliver 
him unto the will of his enemies. The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing: thou wilt make all his bed in his 
sickness.” 

4, But, in fine, we are persuaded that all other measures of 
reform must fail to reach the cause of this evil, and fail to 
restore the scriptural relation of the church to the poor, whilst 
the expenses of our congregations continue to be provided for 
exclusively by the system of renting the pews. It appears to 
us that there is no conceivable way in which this method can 
be prevented from exerting an irresistible influence to alienate 
and exclude the poor from the church. For, as we have seen, 
it offers the gospel to them upon no other terms than the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, which multitudes are not able to pay; 
and it says, by a course of action, more significant and expres- 
sive than any words could be, to the “‘man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel .. . Sit thou here in a good place;”’ and to the 
‘poor man, in vile raiment, ... Stand thou there, or sit here 
under my footstool.” We have seen, also, that the respectable 
poor will not occupy, except in rare cases, free pews set apart 
for them in a church where this system prevails. For reasons 
similar to those which influence them in this case, they cannot 
be gathered in any large numbers into churches built and sus- 
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tained by the purest benevolence of the wealthy for their 
exclusive accommodation. Hence the failure of those enter- 
prises which have been undertaken for this object, in some of 
our large cities. And if they could be gathered into separate 
churches by themselves, that would be to subvert the Christian 
idea of the worshipping assembly, which requires, as we have 
seen, that the rich and poor should meet together before the 
Lord; and thus the church, like the religious system of the 
Brahmans, would lend her influence to exasperate, and render 
perpetual, class distinctions in society, which her gracious Head 
lost no opportunity to mitigate and heal. Could this end in 
any thing short of apostasy? The poor Hindu cannot become 
a Christian until he has renounced caste. 

Now the simplest modification of this system of defraying 
the expenses of our congregations, would be to raise, say one- 
half of the necessary amount, by voluntary subscriptions, 
thereby reducing the pew-rents to one-half of what they would 
otherwise be, and to equalize them throughout the church. 
This, if it were put in practice, would obviate many of the dif- 
ficulties which the poor now encounter at the door of the sanc- 
tuary. But this method has been found to be so uncertain, 
and to produce a revenue so fluctuating in amount, that we 
think it can hardly ever be generally adopted. Nor would it 
diminish the temptation of the church to endeavour to attract 
to herself the rich rather than the poor; it might even increase 
it, inasmuch as it would render all the more necessary in each 
congregation, a goodly number of the wealthy who should be 
able to furnish large subscriptions. 

It seems plain to us that in order to apply an effectual 
remedy to this evil, it is necessary either to take such measures 
as will provide a general sustentation fund for at least a partial 
support of the ministry, like that of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, which has been so signally blessed, or to adopt the sys- 
tem of permanent endowments of our churches, to at least 
half the amount of their expenditures. Hither of these mea- 
sures, we believe, would be adequate, effectual, and entirely 
practicable. We are not ignorant of the general and strong 
prejudice which exists, nor do we undervalue the arguments 
which have been advanced, against these methods of support- 
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ing the institutions of religion. But we know, also, that 
nothing that is human, is perfect; and that every thing is 
liable to abuse in the degree in which it is good. The gospel 
itself could not be a savour of life, if it were not liable also to 
become a savour of death. But all the evils of such a fund, or 
of such endowments, taken together, do not seem worthy to be 
compared with the alternative, 7. e., the general failure of the 
church to reach the poor with her gospel, which seems abso- 
lutely inevitable under the present system. The benefits of 
such a measure could not fail to be enormous. For a congre- 
gation, so endowed, would be possessed of a permanent invest- 
ment for the use of the poor to the amount of one-half its 
expenditure; and thereby it would be released from that 
subtle and powerful temptation to endeavour to attract to 
itself the rich rather than the poor, which arises out of the 
necessity of deriving its whole support from pew-rents and 
voluntary subscriptions. The pew-rents, reduced to half their 
present amount, and equalized, would come within the means 
of a vast population of the respectable poor, who now are vir- 
tually shut out from the house of God; and the man with the 
gold ring would have no preferred place in the sanctuary 
before him in vile apparel. The same results substantially 
would follow the support of the ministry, to the amount of 
half their salaries, by a general sustentation fund. We are 
persuaded that if either of these methods were adopted and 
put in practice, it would exert a mighty influence to bring 
back our beloved church into her true scriptural relation to the 
poor, and to that great class of our population who are not 
able to pay much for the support of religious institutions; and 
yet who will certainly alienate themselves altogether from the 
ordinances rather than occupy free pews, and be designated as 
paupers in the house of God. 

Nor does it appear that there is any insuperable difficulty 
in the way of effecting such a change. The chief one is 
the prejudice which has so long been fostered among us, that 
our present system is one of the glories of the American 
church, and that any thing in the form of a permanent fund 
is rather a curse than a blessing to any congregation. But 
this prejudice ought to give way before the inevitable result of 
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our present method, 4. ¢., the banishment of the poor from God’s 
house. And surely there is no dearer object to the hearts 
of our people, than that of providing for the wants of the desti- 
tute, especially of providing for them the means of grace and 
salvation. Whatever, as above exhibited, may seem to be 
inconsistent with this, is probably due rather to the influence 
of a wrong system, than to any lack of sympathy with the 
poor. If such a method of support for our religious institu- 
tions, as is here indicated, were recommended to the people by 
our ecclesiastical bodies, and urged upon them from our 
pulpits; if adequate pains were taken to convince them that it 
is the only way in which we can secure the preaching of the 
word to those who are not able to pay for it, the only way in 
which we can reach them with the gospel of Christ; and that 
all contributions for this object would be in effect permanent 
investments for the spiritual benefit of the poor—it is believed 
that there are large numbers in our congregations, who are 
already so interested in this object, that they would not be 
backward in furnishing, by collections, private donations, lega- 
cies, and otherwise, the necessary means. Rich congregations 
could be induced to aid feeble ones, in the form of such dona- 
tions, because these would be investments to provide the poor 
with the means of grace. Incidental influences, hardly inferior 
to that of the immediate object, would aid the movement, and 
make it one of ever-increasing activity and power, until its end 
should be fully realized: as, e. g., that numerous class of our 
ministers, who are now only half-supported, and whose misera- 
ble pittances are paid without regularity or promptness, would 
all advocate it, if for no other reason, because it would diminish 
the uncertainties of bread for themselves and their families. 
For these, and many other reasons, we might anticipate ulti- 
mate success for this great movement. Of course it must be 
the work of time; for the evil to be remedied is one of chronic 
growth; yet one which, if not remedied, but left to work itself 
out, as it is now doing, will, it is to be feared, one day leave 
our Presbyterian branch of the church deserted by the poor, 
and deserted by the Lord. 
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Art. IV.—A Plea for High Education and Presbyterian 
Colleges. 


THE attitude of Presbyterians towards liberal education has 
never been dubious nor wavering. Theoretically and in practi- 
cal intent, at least, they have favoured such education of the 
highest grade, in the ministry, the learned professions, and the 
higher spheres of life. In regard to the kind and degree of 
such liberal culture, they have aimed at nothing short of the 
highest attained or aspired to in the country. Such has been 
their recognised and undisputed standard. Nor has it required 
to be urged upon or argued into the Presbyterian mind. It has 
held the dignity and authority of a first truth, ever since its 
rude realization was begun in the celebrated Log College, 
which was the germ of Princeton, the fruitful mother of Pres- 
byterian colleges. And the church has always been in a state 
of unrest, when conscious of not approximating, or working and 
struggling towards such a standard of liberal culture for her 
gifted sons, whom she would so train and endow, that they may 
exert a moulding influence on society, and become leaders and 
commanders of the people. 

It is equally a fixed principle, and has even come to be an 
axiom, which, however debated in the past, is too clear to need 
arguing hereafter, that this liberal education, as indeed educa- 
tion of every grade, ought to be religious; and not only reli- 
gious, but Christian; and not merely Christian in name, or 
according to any partial and distorted view of Christianity, but 
Christian in the inculcation of those great truths of the evan- 
gelical system, and that life of faith, which Presbyterians recog- 
nise as constituting genuine Christianity. In order, then, that 
the means of imparting this education, which shall be at once 
high and Christian, may exist, Christian colleges of the highest 
class are a recognised and undisputed necessity. And to the 
end that their views of high christianized education may be 
adequately realized, it is the no less universal conviction of 
Presbyterians, that they must have access for their sons to 
colleges of the first grade, which are not only under Christian, 
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but Presbyterian control. It may be taken as a point settled 
with Presbyterians, that the highest prosperity of education 
and learning, of Christianity and Presbyterianism, require an 
ample supply of Presbyterian educational institutions, including 
colleges of the highest grade. 

It is not hence to be concluded, however, that all need of 
further discussion of these subjects has ceased. It is often true 
that people forget, or fail to carry out in practice, what they 
acknowledge and profess. One of the most useful employments 
of the pen and the tongue is found in “rescuing admitted 
truths from the neglect caused by the very circumstance of 
their universal admission. Truths, of all others the most awful 
and interesting, are too often considered as so true, that they 
lose all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory 
of the soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded 
errors.” It is common for men to accept principles, without 
inquiring what they involve, and what is requisite to their reali- 
zation. It is a question whether many who have high interests 
and obligations in the premises, duly understand and appre- 
ciate them. We suspect that not a few of the active and gene- 
rous friends of high education and training for the ministry, 
are too insensible of the dependence of such preparation for the 
sacred office upon a first-rate previous discipline, such as is 
rarely, and with difficulty, obtained outside of a first-class col- 
lege. Various indications satisfy us that two great practical 
errors have considerable currency among us. The first is, that 
any academic education, especially at an institution named a 
college, is an adequate preparation for commencing the study 
of divinity and entering the theological seminary. The second, 
which is closely allied to this, is, that colleges will take care of 
themselves, without the fostering bounty of the church, and of 
the wealthy and liberal supporters of religion and learning. 
The difference between a superior and inferior collegiate educa- 
tion, in its effects on the subsequent preparatory training, and 
the ultimate position and power of the ministry, is, with many, 
far from being duly estimated. Not only is this true as regards 
the ministry, but the other liberal professions. The same is to 
be said of the influence of a high standard of liberal education, 
upon all the lower primary and rudimental grades of education 
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in the academy and common school. Here, as elsewhere, the 
lowest take their type and tone from the highest, which ever 
furnish the model towards which those below, after their seve- 
ral measure and kind, struggle upwards. A style of college 
training which turns out crude, coarse, unscholarly graduates, 
puts its debasing impress upon all the more elementary schools, 
and upon the intelligence and refinement of the people gene- 
rally. To some of the topics thus suggested and made urgent 
by the present posture of things, which will explain itself as we 
proceed, we now invite the attention of our readers. We pro- 
pose to say something of the nature, functions, and influence of 
a liberal education; the requisites to a full realization of it; 
the kind of colleges, as to organization and endowments, which 
are indispensable to such results; and the extent to which 
Presbyterians have provided, and are now called on to provide, 
the means for their accomplishment. 

1. A liberal education is, of course, that which the whole 
civilized world has agreed to denominate such. Viewed from 
this stand-point, the classic use of the term dderal, in this con- 
nection, and its etymology, shed light upon each other. It is 
liber, free from all bondage to anything extrinsic, and espe- 
cially to the procurement of a subsistence or livelihood. It is 
not limited or hampered by any enslavement to narrow aims 
and objects outside of itself. Its object is to educate, to deve- 
lope, train, and inform the soul to its fullest capacity of 
enlargement for the time-being. It aims to impart the know- 
ledge which expands, enlightens, and elevates, and concur- 
rently, that vigour, aptitude, facility for persistent and effective 
mental action, which are worth more than any mere informa- 
tion without them. This symmetrical development of the 
mental faculties, and training them to the highest energy, form 
the prime object of such education, to which all the knowledge 
imparted is subservient. Aside too from this end, of invigor- 
ating and perfecting the mind, the knowledge imparted is of 
that kind which is intrinsically the most excellent, and worthy 
to be possessed for its own sake, irrespective of any uses it 
may serve in fitting the subject of it to gain a profession or a 
livelihood. Thus the study of mental and moral science is 
peculiarly fitted to sharpen and invigorate the higher faculties 
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of the mind. It is highly educating. And so it assists the 
student ultimately to excel in the learned professions, and in 
literary and scientific occupations. But aside of all this, it is 
in itself a precious and inestimable treasure for the mind to 
possess. And such treasures it is the province of a liberal 
education to seek, and accumulate for their own sake, irrespec- 
tive of any professional or other extrinsic advantages they may 
confer. In short, liberal education is such as is required to 
develope and perfect manhood itself, profession or no pro- 
fession. It has been supposed by some, that the title liberal 
(ber) arose from its being applied to denote the culture and 
acquisitions suited to a Roman gentleman of leisure, or patri- 
cian, who was free (dber) from other avocations, and at liberty 
to pursue his own improvement exclusively. 

But while this expansion and training of the soul, which are 
meant by liberal education, is a good in itself, and a good for 
all whose circumstances admit of it, it is indispensable in the 
so-called learned or liberal professions. We do not mean that 
a college education is always indispensable. But some equiva- 
lent for it, giving the nearest practicable approach to it, is 
indispensable for all who attain professional success or emi- 
nence. If they are without academic, they must have self- 
culture. Such culture, as all experience and the nature of the 
case show, is far more difficult and imperfect without than with 
the facilities of a college curriculum. Those who are denied 
the latter, however eminent they may become, by dint of genius 
and perseverance, always suffer serious impediments and draw- 
backs, which none appreciate and deplore so much as them- 
selves. It is doing a great work without the tools and machinery 
to do it easily and effectually; like toiling up the Mississippi in 
a flatboat, when steam propellers are at command.* We mean 
that all literary, scientific, and professional pursuits require, 
for their successful prosecution, that intellectual energy and 
discipline, and those elements of various knowledge, which con- 
stitute a liberal education. These are obtained with far more 
ease than elsewhere, in our best colleges, Very few who do 


* Tt has been said that the use of the word pole, in some of our colleges, to 
denote hard study, originated in the students of Princeton observing the toils 
of the boatmen in tugging scows up the Delaware with poles. 
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not thus furnish and invigorate their minds at these fountains 
of deep and elegant culture, ever gain it, or any approximation 
to, or substitute for it, elsewhere. With exceptions, then, only 
sufficient to prove the rule, the necessity for liberal education 
as a preparation for successful professional training and prac- 
tice is absolute. In order to such high education, colleges of 
the highest grade are needed, both for the purpose of directly 
imparting it, and of setting a standard to all other institutions 
which emulate or lie beneath them. Liberal education is, of 
course, an indispensable prerequisite to the liberal professions; 
named liberal, because, although prosecuted to a certain extent 
for the purpose of obtaining a livelihood, they nevertheless 
demand the continual pursuit of knowledge and culture of the 
mind. They suppose a certain love of knowledge, and delight 
in mental energizing and insight, for their own sakes. They 
suppose a breadth of information which reaches more or less 
into all the fundamental departments of science and literature. 
They are thus bound by that commune vineulum which binds 
all liberal pursuits in the love of knowledge, insight, discovery, 
and culture, as such. 

With this brief survey of the nature and province of liberal 
education, in itself and as related not merely to the learned 
professions, of medicine, law, and theology, commonly so 
called, but to all scientific and literary pursuits, we proceed to 
show the importance of raising and keeping this education to 
the highest and best attainable standard. That much of the 
training which passes for liberal, because pursued in institu- 
tions called colleges, is deplorably meagre, is unquestionable. 
Vast multitudes of professional men bear sad traces through 
life of the crude, fragmentary, rudimental character of their 
college course. This, of course, sometimes occurs in the best 
institutions, and is wholly due to the fault of the pupil. But 
in a large proportion of cases, it arises from the inadequacy of 
the instruction and means of improvement they have enjoyed— 
disadvantages against which the strongest minds maintain an 
unequal struggle, so acquiring an education raw and lean, 
in place of that ripe and generous culture of which they are in 
quest. The difference between the two will, we trust, appear 
in some measure, as we proceed with our argument. We pro- 
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pose principally to illustrate the value of a liberal education, 
that is deep and broad, mellow and symmetrical, as a prelimi- 
nary and propadeutic to professional study for the sacred 
ministry. The arguments in this behalf will be for the most 
part obviously and equally applicable to other liberal profes- 
sions and pursuits. But we select theology, because this most 
profoundly concerns our readers, while ministers of the gospel 
are preéminent for their dependence upon and need of liberal 
culture. We will consider, 

1. The bearing of different grades of proficiency, and modes 
of training, in the ancient languages, on theological education. 
Here there is a direct necessity for the knowledge of these 
tongues, especially the Greek, on the part of the theologian, 
which does not apply equally to the other professions. It is 
true that the student of medicine cannot master the formidable 
nomenclature of medical science, not even so much of it as is 
requisite to intelligent medical practice, without some know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek fountains whence technics, at 
once so ponderous and precise, are derived. - Nor can the stu- 
dent of law well ascend to its sources in Roman jurisprudence, 
or trace it through medieval history, or understand those legal 
maxims which still utter themselves in Latin, without some 
knowledge of this language. There is also this necessity for 
all the professions, that Latin and Greek have constituted, in 
all the Christian ages and nations, the acknowledged elements 
and badge of a liberal education. But the dependence of the 
divine on these languages is more immediate and absolute, 
because a large part of the acquisitions he seeks are written in 
those languages. While the New Testament, the great charter 
of our Christianity, is written in Greek, the treasures of Pa- 
tristic, Medieval, Romish and Reformed theology, are, with 
the exception of the Greek fathers, principally set in Latin. 
Of course, the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament, is an eminent branch of theological study. 
This exegesis supposes as its first condition, at least a respect- 
able knowledge of Greek. No professor of sacred hermeneutics, 
however vigorous and effective his teachings, can do much with 
those students who have not sufficient knowledge of the Greek 
language and grammar. Nor will those who are feeble in Greek 
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and Latin usually do much in the acquisition of Hebrew. The 
startling language in which, more than thirty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Stuart, then the most celebrated of our theological exe- 
getes, portrayed the ignorance of the rudiments of Greek in 
the graduates of our colleges, and the heavy impediments 
thence resulting to their progress in the study of theology, is 
not unknown to many of our readers. Yet, making all allow- 
ance for its obvious exaggerations, it is at once so much to our 
purpose and so characteristic of the man, and has been so often 
exemplified in the case of aspirants for the sacred office, that it 
will not be amiss to quote it here. We have not the original 
at hand, although we well recollect its appearance as an argu- 
ment in favour of an edition of classical works, which the 
author commenced issuing, with annotations designed to assist 
ministers and theological students in the prosecution of 
classical studies.* We, therefore, give the quotations as we 
find them given by Dr. Smith, President of Danville College, 
Kentucky.f 

“For myself, I would say, my heart has often ached for not 
a few of the excellent young men assembled in my lecture- 
room. They come here after going through the academy, and 
through the college, with a diploma in their hands, and some 
of them adorned with other college laurels, and expect to find 
no difficulty in reaping all the advantages from exegetical lec- 
tures which these lectures can be adapted to bestow. Alas, 
for their egregious disappointment! ‘They are called on to 
decline 7 ovea, which they do with a faltering tongue.” “TI 
can hardly refrain from weeping, while I make this statement. 


* Hereon hangeth a tale, illustrating in a way quite unexpected to the 
author, the truth of his position respecting the depressed state of classical cul- 
ture. Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, who held no secondary position as 
a classical scholar, felt the somewhat highly coloured picture given by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of the condition of classical study in American colleges, to be 
unjust. He accordingly reviewed the first volume of the classical series pub- 
lished by Professor Stuart, in which this humiliating description was given as 
a part of the introduction. He convicted the querulous editor of numerous 
and serious blunders in his annotations, and proved him inadequate to the 
work he had undertaken. He thus arrested the proposed series of classical 
publications. Not another volume went to press. 

+ See Presbyterian Education Repository, vol. ix., p. 129, 
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I aver that the blasted hopes and disappointed expectations of 
some thirty, forty, fifty, or more, young men, at this seminary 
every year—young men who are the rising hope and glory of 
our New England churches—is enough of itself to call forth 
deeper sympathies than I have felt.” After asserting that, 
with a few rare exceptions, they are ignorant of the very first 
rudiments of the first declension of nouns in Greek, and that 
he is “obliged, every year, to put my (his) pupils on the first 
elements of Greek grammar,”’ he proceeds: “They have been 
trained to negligent and superficial study—I do not say pur- 
posely, but that the fact is so.” “I know of no good to be 
achieved in this way. 1 would rather receive a young man 
who had never looked at the Greek alphabet, than to deal with 
one who had been trained up in the way above described. He 
has to be unmade before he can be made. If any one should 
doubt the correctness of all this, I could almost wish him 
doomed to try the experiment.” As the result of all this, he 
says, “‘that the utmost they can accomplish, (at the seminary,) 
is to make some progress in the mere rudiments of critical 
study’”’—“ being thrust back upon the very elements of academi- 
cal study.” 

Making all allowance for the exaggerations to which the 
ardent temperament of Professor Stuart may have led, in the 
foregoing representation, and for the great progress which 
many of our colleges have since made in classical, and espe- 
cially in Greek training, it still cannot be doubted that many 
enter our seminaries too deficient in elementary knowledge of 
the Greek grammar and language, to be able to profit much, or 
easily, by high exegetical instruction. Beyond all doubt, our 
teachers of hermeneutics and exegetical theology find them- 
selves seriously hampered, and their labours largely neutralized 
or embarrassed from this cause. 

But beyond such rudiments, it is very clear that the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament requires not merely a know- 
ledge of the Greek vocabulary, together with the external forms 
of declensions and paradigms, and of the mechanism of syntax. 
It is necessary to know the logical force, the radical import, 
the rationale of the different cases, moods, tenses, in them- 
selves and their various syntactical relations; also of those par- 
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ticles and connectives which play so important a part in deter- 
mining the mutual relations of words and sentences. And, so 
far as they discharge this office, they determine construction 
and interpretation. The categorical, conditional, disjunctive, 
imperative, interrogatory, causative, attributive, substantive, 
inferential, past or future, definite or indefinite, subjective, 
objective, or predicative, with other relations, we cannot stop to 
enumerate, indicated by the various modifications of words, 
together with the particles and connectives to which we have 
referred, have a decisive force in interpretation. Every scholar 
and every exegete knows this. How much better prepared is 
that student to enter on a course of exegetical study who has 
mastered, or at least, has become conversant with this logical 
force of Greek words and forms, than one who, however tho- 
rough a scholar up to this point, and even accomplished and per- 
fect as a reciter, in mere parsing and construing, is unin- 
structed in this broad and rich field?’ The difference in the 
two cases is like that between planting on a hard fallow, and 
on ground in good tilth, thoroughly broken and pulverized. 
Thus far we have spoken of classical study chiefly in regard 
to those uses of it which are special to the student of divinity. 
There are other aspects of it which have to do with that gene- 
ral culture and discipline that are required in all men of educa- 
tion and liberal pursuits, and are preéminently necessary for 
the preacher. 
First, the whole exercise of mind in the study of language 
constantly tasks, and therefore drills the reasoning powers. 
In analyzing words, sentences, and series of sentences, to ascer- 
tain their construction and meaning, there is a constant exer- 
cise of comparison, judgment, and reasoning, both probable 
and demonstrative, inductive and deductive. Often the con- 
clusion from the data given is necessary and irresistible. 
When we say, perseverantia vincit omnia, the merest tyro 
sees that the construction and translation are both necessi- 
tated by the laws of grammar. In other cases, there must 
be nice balancing of probabilities, a careful induction of parti- 
culars, and intense exercise of all those powers which are 
called into play when the mind has to deal with facts, particu- 
lars, probabilities, in short, that contingent matter, which 
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chiefly engages our reasoning faculties in actual life. It is diffi- 
cult to find any study that can take the place of this, as an 
intellectual gymnastic for the due training of the powers of 
practical judgment and reasoning. And this precious result is 
attained all the more perfectly, in proportion as we cultivate 
that rational insight into the force of particles, inflections, and 
connectives, which we have just shown to be so important an 
aid in exegesis. Few studies do more to tone up the reasoning 
faculties to that energy and precision of working, which are 
demanded in the sphere of all liberal pursuits and elegant 
letters. 

It is obvious, moreover, that it is possible to make the study 
of the ancient languages a frame-work on which may be set 
much instruction, not only in Greek and Roman antiquities, 
history, and politics, but in the elements of logic, philosophy, 
esthetics and rhetoric, oratory and poetry. Language, which 
is the utterance of thought, is constructed necessarily in accord- 
ance with the laws of thought. It both illustrates and is illus- 
trated by them. And these constitute the object-matter of 
logic. Indeed language, psychology, and logic, interpenetrate 
and interact with each other, like body, soul, and spirit. The 
simplest grammatical analysis, brings us to deal with subject, 
predicate, and copula. We cannot set before us the different 
,persons in grammar, without striking upon the subjective and 
objective in thought. The study of Plato, Aristotle, or such 
Latin works as Cicero de Offictis, affords ample opportunity to 
ventilate questions in metaphysics and ethics, indeed brings the 
mind into contact with treatises which governed the philosophic 
thinking and education of Christendom for ages. How many 
of the loftiest philosophers have caught their first inspirations 
from Plato? In poetry the student is familiarized with those 
magnificent products of ancient genius which still command the 
admiration of the educated world, while in the Ars Poetica he 
has the art, science, and criticism blended in one. The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and Cicero still electrify those who read 
them in the original—and coupled with the De Oratore, all of 
which are more or less read in our best colleges, to say nothing 
of Quinctilian, who is less known to the collegiate curriculum, 
afford ample occasions to illustrate the great principles of 
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rhetoric and oratory. So true is this, that some able Pro- 
fessors of Rhetoric have taught Demosthenes de Corona as a 
rhetorical exercise. 

The relation of the proper and adequate study of the classics 
to the cultivation of rhetoric, taste, and criticism, is even more 
extensive and momentous. First, as the Latin so largely, and 
the Greek, in some measure, form the base of our own, and 
other languages of the cultivated nations. There is no mastery 
of words so complete as that which-arises from tracing their 
present use through any changes they may have undergone, 
up to their etymological root. While classical study thus pro- 
motes an effective knowledge of our own vocabulary, it virtu- 
ally gives us possession of a large share of the vocabularies of 
the most important languages of modern Europe. The classics 
are models of clearness, simplicity, precision, terseness, felicity 
of expression. One advantage of studying them is, that it 
habituates the mind to these qualities of style; it promotes a 
severe yet appreciative taste; it begets a disrelish for a style 
deformed by bombastic swell, tinsel glitter, raw barbarisms, 
and vulgarisms. . It fosters a chaste, elegant, nervous diction, 
such that the language does not dim or deform the thought, but 
clothes it with strength, beauty, and brilliancy. The teacher 
who seizes his opportunity to signalize these qualities of style, 
as they are continually illustrated in classic authors, may con- 
tribute much to promote a classic taste and style. 

Nor can we omit, as we conclude our remarks on this head, 
to call attention to another great element of rhetorical culture, 
which may be engrafted on the study of the ancient classics, in 
proportion as the student advances in his knowledge of them. 
We refer to cultivating the power of a ready and free expres- 
sion of thought, in neat, idiomatic English. On this subject we 
have had some experience, and it entirely corroborates what 
that prince of classic educators, Dr. Arnold, has said so well, 
that we can best utter our own views in his words, while we 
bring to our support an authority so eminent. 

“The study of Greek and Latin, considered as mere lan- . 
guages, is of importance mainly as it enables us to understand 
and employ well that language in which we commonly think, 
and speak, and write. It does this, because Greek and Latin 
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are specimens of language at once highly perfect, and incapa- 
ble of being understood without long and minute attention. 
The study of them, therefore, naturally involves that of the 
general principles of grammar, while their peculiar excellencies 
illustrate the points which render language clear, and forcible, 
and beautiful. But our application of this general knowledge 
must naturally be to our own language; to show us what are 
its peculiarities, what its beauties, what its defects; to teach us 
by the patterns or the analogies offered by other languages, 
how the effect which we admire in them may be produced with 
a somewhat different instrument. Every lesson in Greek or 
Latin may and ought to be made a lesson in English; the 
translation of every sentence in Demosthenes or Tacitus is pro- 
perly an exercise in English composition: a problem how to 
express with equal brevity, clearness, and force, in our own 
language, the thought which the original author has so admira- 
bly expressed in his. But the system of construing, far from 
assisting, is positively injurious to our knowledge and use of 
English: it accustoms us to a tame and involved arrangement 
of our words, and to the substitution of foreign idioms in the 
place of such as are national; it obliges us to caricature every 
sentence that we render, by turning what is, in its original 
dress, beautiful and natural, into something which is neither 
Greek nor English, stiff, obscure and flat, exemplifying all the 
faults incident to language and excluding every excellence. 

The exercise of translation, on the other hand, meaning, by 
translation, the expressing of an entire sentence of a foreign 
language by an entire sentence from our own, as opposed to 
the rendering into English either every separate word, or at 
most, only parts of the sentence, whether larger or smaller, the 
exercise of translation is capable of furnishing improvements 
to “students of every age, according to the measure of their 
abilities and knowledge. The late Dr. Gabell, than whom in 
these matters there can be no higher authority, when he was 
the under-master of Winchester College, never allowed even 
the lowest forms to construe: they were always taught accord- 
ing to his expression, to read into English. From this habit 
even the youngest boys derived several advantages; the mean- 
ing of the sentence was more closely seen when it was read all 
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at once in English, than when every clause or word of English 
was interrupted by the intermixture of patches of Latin; and 
any absurdity in the translation was more apparent. Again, 
there was the habit gained of constructing English sentences 
upon any given subject, readily and correctly. Thirdly, with 
respect to Latin itself, the practice was highly useful. By 
being accustomed to translate idiomatically, a boy, when turn- 
ing his own thoughts into Latin, was enabled to render his own 
natural English into the appropriate expressions in Latin. 
Having been always accustomed, for instance, to translate 
‘quum venisset’ by the participle ‘having come,’ he natu- 
rally, when he wishes: to ‘translate ‘having come’ into Latin, 
remembers what expression in Latin is equivalent to it. 
Whereas, if he has been taught to construe literally ‘when he 
had come,’ he never has occasion to use the English participle 
in his translations from Latin: and when in his own Latin com- 
positions he wishes to express it, he is at a loss how to do it, 
and not unfrequently, from the construing notion that a parti- 
ciple in one language must be a participle in another, renders 
it by the Latin participle passive; a fault which all who have 
had any experience in boys’ compositions must have frequently 
noticed. But as a boy advances in scholarship, he ascends 
from the idiomatic translation of particular expressions to a 
similar rendering of an entire sentence. He may be taught 
that the order of the words in the original is to be preserved 
as nearly as possible in the translation; and the problem is 
how to effect this without violating the idiom of his own lan- 
guage.” . . . . “It is a mere chimera to suppose, as many do, 
that what they call a free translation is a convenient cover for 
inaccurate scholarship. It can only be so through the care- 
lessness or incompetence of the teacher. If the force of every 
part of the sentence be not fully given, the translation is so far 
faulty: but idiomatic translation, much more than literal, is an 
evidence that the translator does see the force of his origi- 
nal; and it should be remembered that the very object of so 
translating is to preserve the spirit of an author, where it would 
be lost or weakened by translating literally; but where a lite- 
ral translation happens to be faithful to the spirit, there of 
course it should be adopted; and any omission or misrepresen- 
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tation of any part of the meaning of the original, does not pre- 
serve its spirit, but, as far as it goes, sacrifices it, and is not to 
be called ‘free translation,’ but rather ‘imperfect,’ ‘blunder- 
ing,’ or, in a word, ‘bad translation.’ ’’* 

Making all allowance for possible exaggeration, it must be 
admitted that the advanced study of the ancient classics 
affords admirable opportunities for this form of rhetorical cul- 
ture. So far from being a cover for inaccurate scholarship, if 
duly guarded by thorough parsing, it promotes the most deli- 
cate exactness of insight into the meaning and construction of 
authors. And herein we only speak what we do know, and 
testify what we have seen. The great- hindrance to the full 
development of this benefit, lies in the inadequate preparatory 
classical training of students, and the consequent discourage- 
ment of their teachers. 

There is less necessity that we dwell upon the advantages of 
a mathematical course, as they are quite patent and unques- 
tioned. Not merely for the information arising from the study 
of them, but for the mental discipline it imparts, mathematics 
hold an undisputed place in all broad and symmetrical educa- 
tion. The proportion of time assigned them is nearly the same 
in all the chief American ‘colleges, and may be considered as 
the result of the matured judgment of the great educators of 
our race. They serve as a gymnastic for the mind, in continu- 
ous attention, comparison, and demonstrative reasoning. Within 
the limits allotted to them in the collegiate curriculum, they 
serve powerfully to stimulate and energize the intellect. 

Still more obvious, at least to the popular eye, are the bene- 
fits of elementary discipline in the various departments of phy- 
sical science. The information thus furnished is of great value 
for its practical utility in promoting the various arts of life, 
and also in the sublime and magnificent illustrations it presents 
of the infinite wisdom and goodness of God. It also furnishes 
an admirable field for exercise in inductive reasoning, by far 
the most extensive with which we are concerned in actual life. 
Moreover, the immense field of facts to which the student is 
thus introduced, affords much of that food for the mind, without 


* Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works, pp. 847—851. 
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which it cannot possibly gain strength and expansion. We 
hear much of the object of liberal education being rather to 
invigorate and train, than to inform the mind. With due 
qualification this is true, or, at least, a side of the truth. At 
the same time, it is impossible to enlarge and invigorate the 
mind by fit exercise, without giving it material whereon to 
exercise—to feed on and digest. The physical world furnishes 
ample matter to exercise all the cognitive powers, sensuous and 
rational, intuitive and discursive. It furnishes matter which 
stimulates, guides, and invigorates the thinking powers, by 
opening to them a sphere as vast as the facts and phenomena 
of the material universe. All this belongs to a liberal educa- 
tion, and is of moment in every liberal profession. Of course, 
here as elsewhere, everything depends on the teacher. We 
have heard many students who passed under the hands of Pro- 
fessor Henry, in Princeton, express their great obligations to 
him, for teaching them how to think. To the divine, however, 
this knowledge of the material universe is specially important, 
as it is full of the signatures of the Almighty; so that “the invi- 
sible things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood from the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead.’ Physical science largely under- 
lies, confirms, and illustrates Natural Theology. It furnishes 
some of the most decisive refutations of atheism. Such, more- 
over, is the correspondence between all parts of God’s works, 
material and spiritual, being all alike the products of his 
infinite wisdom and power, that they are all mutually auxiliary 
and illustrative. The material furnishes innumerable types 
and emblems of the spiritual. The phenomena and laws of the 
realm of spirit and the kingdom of grace, are often most ade- 
quately shadowed forth by analogies, and images drawn from 
the realm of matter. All this is sufficiently shown in the whole 
Hebrew economy and ceremonial, the Christian sacraments, 
and the material imagery so abundantly employed by our Lord 
and his apostles, to illustrate spiritual truths. They employed 
earthly things to symbolize the heavenly; for in these they 
found, as in the ancient ritual, “the patterns of things in the 
heavens,” “the figures of the true,” which “serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things.” This enriches and 
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cultivates the mind of the preacher, in its power to discern and 
set forth spiritual things. This appears more fully in such 
works as the astronomical discourses of Chalmers, and the 
works of McCosh on the “Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral,” and on the Types and Special Ends manifest in the 
Material Universe. 

Passing now from Physics to Metaphysics, including Logic 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy, the great importance of 
this department is manifest, both for its general educating 
power, and for its immediate and vital relations to theology. 
There is little danger of overrating the power of these studies 
in bracing and toning the intellect. The invigorating effects 
of a good course in logic, can only be appreciated by the few 
who have enjoyed it, and experienced its effects, both as an 
intellectual gymnastic and cathartic. The study of the mind 
is the study of the instrument of all our knowing and thinking. 
This consideration attracted the sagacious mind of Locke to 
psychological studies, that he might better understand the 
nature and limits of our knowledge, by measuring the capaci- 
ties of the instrument through which we see. The investiga- 
tion of the fugitive and tenuous phenomena of mind, demands 
that close and persistent attention, delicate discrimination, 
exact reasoning, which are among the chief acquisitions of a 
liberal education. The same effects result still more decisively 
from the discussion of those metaphysical truths pertaining to 
causality, substance, identity, and personality, which emerge 
in the study of mental philosophy, and underlie all phenomena, 
and all science, material and spiritual. Ethical science roots 
itself in psychology and metaphysics, as related to the moral 
and active powers—the nature of virtue, freedom, and moral 
agency. No finer exercise for intellectual training can be 
found, than in the analysis of ethical and casuistical questions. 
Moreover, compared with all knowledge of other created objects, 
the knowledge of mind is unspeakably the most lofty, enno- 
bling, and liberalizing. It is the knowledge of the highest 
essence this side heaven. Sir William Hamilton had inscribed 
on the walls of his lecture-room, ON EARTH THERE IS NOTHING 
GREAT BUT MAN: IN MAN THERE IS NOTHING GREAT BUT MIND. 
This knowledge is intrinsically the highest in a liberal educa- 
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tion, below theology and Christianity proper. Heathenism 
even adopted the high proverb, H celo descendit, td yvwle 
ocavtoy. And the line is familiar: 


‘‘The proper study of mankind is man.”’ 


On these grounds, as well as others, special to each of the 
three learned professions, this department is of high moment 
in liberal education, as such. The mutual connection of mind 
and body, in health and disease; the necessity to the physician 
of the habit of detecting symptoms by observation and com- 
parison of fugitive and easily mistaken phenomena, show its 
high importance in medical education. The fact that civil law 
is but the application of the principles of eternal justice, as 
these are revealed in human consciousness, and have been clas- 
sified, defined, and applied to the civil relations of men, by the 
collective wisdom and experience of ages, along with mani- 
fold other considerations, shows the special importance of such 
metaphysical training in the legal profession. 

But it is preéminently of advantage to the preacher and 
theologian. Theology, religion, preaching, are mainly con- 
cerned with the mind of man, the mind of God, and their 
mutual relations. And here the knowledge of the mind of 
man is the sine qua non of all the other knowledge here 
involved. If we ascend “through nature up to nature’s God,” 
it is preéminently through the mind of man made in the image 
of God, that we rise to any conception of his wisdom and 
goodness. Not only so, but as sin and grace have their 
seat in the human soul, a knowledge of the properties of that 
soul is fundamental to any clear and thorough view of anthro- 
pology and soterology. Moreover, theological controversy on 
these subjects, in all ages, has run into psychology and meta- 
physics. Questions in regard to the nature and extent of free- 
dom and accountability, contrary choice, the morality of affec- 
tions and dispositions, the nature of virtue, intermingle with 
and modify, yea, often determine, whole systems of theology. 
The single doctrine of external perception involves the issues 
of idealism or realism in respect to the external world, in which 
are again enveloped the issues of Pantheism and Theism. 
Logically and historically, idealism has flowered and fruited in 
Pantheism, of which the whole course of Transcendental specu- 
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lation from Kant to Hegel affords a stupendous illustration. 
There is a Pelagian, a Mystical, a Fatalistic, a Pantheistic, as 
well a Scriptural and Evangelical Philosophy. The former 
antagonize with and tend to subvert, the latter accord with 
and tend to uphold sound theology, anda true spiritual faith. 
It is of the last importance that students of theology should be 
thoroughly trained in the latter system. One of the chief 
difficulties encountered by teachers of sound theology, in 
moulding their pupils into harmony with the scriptural system, 
lies in the errors, the ignorance, or incompetence in this whole 
department, which they bring with them from the false and 
superficial training received at many colleges. Here they have 
a great, and often and unsuccessful preliminary labour, in 
clearing away the thorns of error and ignorance, and mellow- 
ing the pupil’s mind for the reception of evangelical truth. 
Not only so, but it is obvious that the mental tastes and apti- 
tudes acquired in the ardent and effective study of the mental 
and moral sciences, are precisely those required in the study 
of theology. If, as we have seen, high liberal education softens 
and enriches the intellect for high ministerial culture, this par- 
ticular department sub-soils it for the most energetic study and 
generous acquisitions in theology. ‘There is a heaven-wide 
difference in its effects in the subsequent growth and stature 
attained in the theological seminary, between an erratic, or 
shallow, or dead training in metaphysics, and a course thorough 
and vigorous, instinct with truth and life.* 


* So profoundly have the ablest theological teachers appreciated all this, 
that some of the foremost of them have given a course of instruction on Meta- 
physics as preliminary to Theology proper. Says the late Dr. J. W. Alexan- 
der, in his Biography of his father, pp. 866—7: 

-“ Deeply persuaded that many theological errors have their origin in a bias 
derived from false metaphysics, he set about the methodizing of his thoughts 
upon mental philosophy, always keeping in mind the clew which he had 
received from his venerated preceptor, William Graham. . . .. From year to 
year his scheme of mental philosophy took on a form of stricter method; yet 
he may be said to have begun with it at his entrance upon public teaching. 
No portion of his course more awakened the interest of his auditors; and such 
was the ingenuity with which he made these lessons bear upon theological 
questions still in reserve, that in the days of church controversy it used to be 
a common remark, that students who had been imbued with Dr. Alexander’s 
metaphysics were sure to swallow his entire system. Perhaps the same is 
true of every theological instructor who deduces a concatenated system from 
any clearly defined principles.” 
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A view somewhat analogous may be taken in regard to 
Natural Theology, Christian Evidences, and Apologetics, and 
in a minor degree, of the semi-ethical and semi-metaphysical 
departments, such as Political Economy, and Civil Govern- 
ment. But we have no time to dwell, where a word is sufficient. 

Having said all that space permits in regard to liberal edu- 
cation, as informing the mind with high knowledge, training it 
to high thought, and energizing it with high power, we close 
this branch of our subject with a brief reference to the depart- 
ment which aims to give facility, force, and beauty, in the 
expression of thought and the communication of knowledge. 
We refer to the art of composition and elocution, a department 
variously designated, in different colleges, or with reference to 
its various aspects, as belles-lettres, rhetoric and oratory, the 
English language and literature. ‘To this is sometimes added 
the whole field of esthetics, or fine arts. To cultivate the 
sense of the beautiful in nature and art, by enlightening and 
refining it, is doubtless an important part of education. But 
the cultivation of elegant letters, of clear, forcible, and felici- 
tous expression, both verbal and vocal, is indispensable to 
those professions whose function it is to teach, convince, and 
persuade other men. No matter how profound and powerful 
their thinking, if they cannot bring it out to the apprehension 
of those with whom they have to deal, so as to enlighten, 
interest, and move them; in short, if they cannot so express 
their thought as to zmpress those whom they address, their 
acquirements so far forth are all in vain. They may be of 
great value to themselves personally; but they are worthless— 
a brutum fulmen—as regards all power over others. With 
reference to the ministry, therefore, whose great vocation it is 
to instruct, convince, and move public assemblies by oratorical 
address, it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of thorough 
and elevated rhetorical training. While to cultivate the art of 
speaking, without anything to say, is frivolous and contempti- 
ble, it is certainly an invaluable art for those who have any- 
thing to say, to know how to say it with readiness, precision, 
beauty, and force. The vast difference in this and the other 
elements of culture which we have specified, in the young men 
who come to our theological seminaries with college diplomas, 
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leads to a corresponding difference in the results of their theo- 
logical training. As all theological professors know full well, 
different students ‘present very different materials, with very 
different degrees of plastic susceptibility to their moulding 
influence. And it depends not only on their native capacity 
and diligence, but on their previous academic training, how far 
they can be shaped into “able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment.” The difference is like that in the case of the sculptor 
attempting to chisel his statue out of trap-rock or Italian mar- 
ble; or the cutler trying to make a Damascus blade out of 
cast-iron or cast-steel. 

The foregoing principles are none the less true, although 
confronted by plenty of exceptional cases. The influence of 
high academic training in elevating the power and dignity of 
the professions, including the ministry, is none the less con- 
spicuous and undeniable, although many a feeble and stolid 
man bears the degree of bachelor and master of arts from our 
foremost colleges, and an occasional individual, with the slen- 
derest early academic advantages, by dint of extraordinary 
genius and industry, compensates for this lack of early oppor- 
tunity, and rises to the first rank of ministerial power and 
usefulness. Still, as a whole, those at the head of the clerical 
and other professions, are among those who enjoyed not only 
the best professional, but the best college education. A war 
may heave to the surface many a military genius, uneducated 
to military practice; still the great bulk of those who lead our 
armies have been trained in the best military schools. 

We will now say a word to show how important it is that 
this high liberal education, in order to realize its best fruits, 
should be Christian. Of course it is, as we have already indi- 
cated, an axiom with Presbyterians, that all education, liberal 
and common, ought to be Christian; and not only so, but, as 
far as possible, Presbyterian. This doctrine has shaped the 
whole educational policy of the Presbyterian church, acting 
through her various ecclesiastical organisms. Whatever may 
be true of elementary schools, we think there can be no doubt 
that the judgment of Presbyterians is, that there ought to be 
Presbyterian academies and colleges of a grade second to none 
in the land; and that in such institutions alone can be realized 
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that generous, yet thoroughly and unexceptionably Christian 
education, to which her sons are entitled. Still, at this point, 
as in many others, it is not every Presbyterian whose practice 
conforms to this theory. Some act on the supposition, in their 
benefactions to colleges, and in educating their sons, that it 
makes little difference what type of Christianity meets young 
men in their college course, or how far liberal education 
is practically divorced from their own religious standards. 
While they are very scrupulous about sending young men to 
none but Presbyterian theological seminaries, which they justly 
strive to lift to the highest rank, they deem it of light moment 
in what religious connections they receive their academical 
education, or whether Presbyterian colleges of a high order be 
sustained. Now we think all this can be shown to be radically 
fallacious. It is in fact directly contradictory to what -Presby- 
terians accept as first axioms. 

1. As we have already seen, the points of contact between 
science and religion are numerous and fundamental. The 
whole metaphysical and psychological department not only 
interlocks with radical questions between Atheism and Theism, 
Scepticism and Christianity, but between the various latitudina- 
rian dilutions of Christianity and what is known as the Calvin- 
istic and Pauline system of our Confession of Faith. Not only 
have metaphysics this bearing upon religion: it is no less cer- 
tain that physics bear upon it, at points and in ways manifold. 
In all these sciences, the devout Christian professor can make 
the rocks no less than the stars speak for God. All the laws 
and powers of nature not less than 


‘“‘The spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim.” 


How important to pursue these studies under the direction 
of teachers who will constantly set forth their divine and 
Christian import? Is it of no consequence whether geology is 
so taught as to favour a theory of pantheistic development, or, 
as its facts show, a true beginning, requiring the creative fiat 
of a personal God to account for it? Do not Presbyterian 
youth and candidates for the ministry who go where they are 
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taught physics and metaphysics in a way suited to produce a 
very different type of religious faith, suffer irreparable loss? 

2. The direct religious teaching in literary institutions is of 
great importance in its educational and religious bearings. As 
man is a religious being, so that education is partial and dis- 
torted which ignores and leaves uninstructed his higher nature. 
And if such instruction is to be given at all, it is of great 
moment that it be given in its completeness and symmetry, as 
Presbyterians understand Christian doctrine and life. 

3. The view we combat contradicts the genius and traditions 
of Presbyterianism. These have never been to favour any infe- 
rior type of education, or to depend on exterior and ungenial 
institutions to obtain it. On the contrary, the principle of 
Presbyterianism has been to rear and sustain the highest edu- 
cational institutions, and to educate her own and other youth. 
To abdicate this position, and become dependent on other deno- 
minations for high education, is to cut off a right arm of her 
strength, and let others take her crown. 

4. Colleges have the office not only of educators; they are 
the great centres and repositories of learning and science. 
Their libraries, cabinets, apparatus, and eminent professors are 
designed not merely to educate students, but to furnish the 
resources for the discovery, conservation, and advancement of 
truth amongst men. In this aspect, Presbyterian colleges 
ought to hold no secondary place, nor to be eclipsed by outside 
institutions. 

5. It should not be forgotten that high Presbyterian col- 
leges have always proved efficient defenders and propagators of 
our faith and polity. All colleges are powerful agents in 
moulding religious opinion. The following language of Dr. 
Stearns, of Newark, New Jersey, indicates itself. 

‘“‘ And as are the colleges, such are likely to be the common 
schools of the country. As are the colleges, such will be, 
sooner or later, the pulpits, such the prevailing character of 
the press, such all the other great fountains of popular opinion. 
Whoever controls these institutions, holds the key to the reli- 
gious character of the surrounding region. Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth—these formed in the early days, our 
northern quadrilateral. It was hard for infidelity or heresy to 
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get much foothold while these remained faithful. What was 
it that made eastern Massachusetts to so great an extent Uni- 
tarian? The religious defection of Harvard. What led the 
way in the recovery? The advancement of Williams and the 
rise of Amherst. Yale College has, for years, given tone to 
the theology of Connecticut. And the strong Presbyterianism 
of New Jersey is to be traced, not more directly to Princeton 
Theological Seminary than to Princeton College. Over its own 
graduates, the religious influence of a college is hardly less 
than of a mother’s early lessons. Even the worldly among 
them feel its force. It abides through life, and insinuates 
itself into all their habits of thinking. The opportunity thus 
offered of impressing Christian truth upon the minds of those 
who shall hereafter occupy posts of influence in the state and 
the secular professions, is one which must repay tenfold all the 
expense which the church must incur in taking these institu- 
tions under her patronage. And then, there is the education 
of her own ministers. Will she trust to the state, infected as 
all its agencies are, and must be, with the corrupt atmosphere 
of politics, will she trust to any agency not specifically and 
emphatically Christian, to give them the most controlling ele- 
ments of all their thinking? Will she trust to her ability to 
give that thinking a new direction afterward, in the theological 
seminary? It is the marvellous outpouring of God’s Spirit, in 
connection with the lessons of holy wisdom given in Christian 
colleges, that is bringing so many young men into the classes 
of these seminaries. And were it otherwise, it might then be 
quite too late to give their minds a new bias, especially if the 
chairs of sacred science were all filled, as they would be likely 
to be, by ambitious men trained themselves in the same man- 
ner. No. Ifthe church would have at her service, and as the 
leaders of progress in her noble enterprise, men of the right 
stamp, she must educate them herself. She must have colleges 
of her own. Indeed, in every aspect of the case, it is an essen- 
tial requisite of success that she possess the colleges of the 
land and imbue them with her influence; and if so, then she 
must found them. She must incur the expense of sustaining 
them; she must endow them. The motto ‘Christo et ecclesiz,”’ 
and that still earlier device on the seal of the first college ever 
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founded in our land, an open Bible with VERITAS written 
across its sacred leaves, must be the stamp of their character 
and the guide of their destiny.”’* 

6. It is hardly necessary to add that the whole standard of 
education among any people or communion, through all lower 
grades of schools, takes its character from the highest. These 
are the models which shape all else, and give tone to all infe- 
rior education. This is confirmed by the logic and history of 
the case, and may be amply verified by the widest observation. 
If college education is low, all other education is low. 

The question now arises, whether Presbyterians in the 
United States have so nourished their colleges by endow- 
ments, as to give their acknowledged principles a fair chance 
of practical realization. 

So far as colleges in the insurgent States are concerned, we 
have no present means of accurate information, and it is 
immaterial to our present inquiry. Our young Western insti- 
tutions are all, as we learn from the last Report of the Board 
of Education, either brought to a pause, or to a desperate 
struggle for life, through poverty. The oldest and strongest of 
these, Hanover College,t Indiana, reports itself ‘amidst 
pressing pecuniary embarrassments,” although it has received 
generous donations in lands and otherwise, which ‘cannot, at 
present, be converted into available funds, except at a ruinous 
sacrifice.” Coming east to our older institutions, Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, has, we are informed, within a few 
years raised somewhat of a fund by the sale of fifty dollar 
scholarships. But as this virtually eats away much of the 
future income from tuition, we are not surprised that the Presi- 
dent reports; “The financial condition of our college is dis- 
couraging ;’’ although we are happy to learn that it “is the 
only serious ground of discouragement.”” The fund realized 
for Lafayette College from one hundred dollar scholarships, 
added to all income from other sources, falls short of the 
extremely economical scale of expense shown to be inaugurated 
there in their annual reports to Synod. We are informed in 


* Liberal Education a Necessity of the Church. By Jonathan F. 
Stearns, D. D. 


7 We are uncertain about Centre College, Kentucky. 
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regard to Jefferson College, that this large and flourishing 
institution, besides some other small funds, has within a few 
years raised a fund of sixty thousand dollars by the sale of 
twenty-five dollar scholarships, which, of course, operates as a 
Severe mortgage upon its future income from tuition fees. 
Every hundred dollars contributed on this basis gives to four 
persons the right of gratuitous education; of course fifty 
thousand dollars raised in this way would give such a right to 
two thousand persons. Is not an institution that has done so 
much for the church entitled to a more generous endowment, 
and at less cost to her future resources ? 

We now come to the oldest and largest of all our Presbyte- 
rian colleges, upon which we shall dwell at greater length, 
because we have fuller knowledge of its financial condition, 
which, unfortunately, is little understood or appreciated by the 
church or the public. She cannot amplify, if she can preserve 
undiminished her extensive means of high education, without 
an important increase of financial resources. The preservation 
of her ancient prestige, and high rank among American col- 
leges, render this a matter of imperative necessity. Nor can 
this fruitful and venerable mother of Presbyterian colleges be 
suffered to grow weak, for lack of that material sustenance 
which all other American colleges of equal age and rank 
have enjoyed, without danger of a proportionate emaciation in 
her whole progeny of similar institutions, in the whole style of 
Presbyterian education, all which would inflict lasting injury 
and indelible disgrace upon Presbyterianism itself. 

The whole endowment of Princeton College, aside of build- 
ings, apparatus, cabinets, library, &c., used for academic pur- 
poses, and of a moderate charity fund for the relief of indigent 
students destined to the ministry, amounted, prior to the recent 
efforts of the late Dr. Hope for its increase, of which we shall 
soon speak, to not more than a few thousand dollars, yielding 
but a few hundred dollars of annual income. 

Various questions will occur upon this representation. 
1. Have no contributions been made to the college in its long 
history, and if any donations have been made to it, what has 
become of them? The answer to this is, that, during the 
founding and early history of the college, considerable contri- 
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butions were made to establish it. These were exhausted, as 
in other like cases, in the erection of the buildings, the pro- 
curement of indispensable facilities for instruction, and the 
sustentation of the college during the weakness of its infancy. 
A few thousand dollars only were contributed during the last 
century towards the formation of a productive fund for the 
support of the Faculty, or other general expenses of the insti- 
tution. During the war of the Revolution, the principal, and 
at that time only college edifice, was rendered untenantable by 
military occupation. Its students were scattered to recruit 
the American army. The income from term-fees was, of 
course, arrested. The State of New Jersey made a small but 
utterly insufficient appropriation, to repair the damage done to 
Nassau Hall by the armies which had quartered init. This 
poor pittance is the only bounty ever bestowed upon it by the 
State. It was necessary that new contributions should be 
gathered, while the country was impoverished by war, to repair 
these and other damages. ‘Then, early in the present century, 
the main edifice was consumed by fire, except the bare walls. 
President Samuel Stanhope Smith then traversed the country, 
and, by his great popularity and persuasive personal address, 
was successful in collecting enough, not only to restore the 
desolated edifice, but to add two new buildings for the public 
rooms of the institution, together with apparatus, &c., impaired 
by the fire and by use. The college became highly popular 
under his brilliant administration, and, so long as the Faculty 
of American colleges was mainly composed of the President 
and some tutors, enjoyed a self-sustaining patronage. At a 
later period, when a Faculty of professors at the head of sepa- 
rate departments came to be developed, some small contribu- 
tions of a few thousand dollars were made to a Professors’ 
fund. The whole productive fund, up to a very recent period, 
however, available in support of the instruction or general 
expenses of the college, would not give an annual income much, 
if at all, exceeding a thousand dollars. At length, in 1855, 
Nassau Hall was again consumed, save its naked and almost 
indestructible walls, by fire. It was rebuilt fire-proof, enlarged 
and beautified. While some few generous subscriptions for 
this purpose were made, the expense was largely defrayed 
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from the current income of the college. Shortly before this 
calamity, an effort had been made to obtain an endowment of 
one thousand dollar scholarships, of the annual value of sixty 
dollars each, to aid indigent and encourage meritorious stu- 
dents. Of these, about forty still remain sound and productive, 
the principal having been, or the interest still being, paid. 
Some contributions have since been made towards a Professors’ 
fund, to which we will soon refer. 

2. The next question that arises is, how the college has 
lived, supported a large and increasing faculty, as large as the 
great endowed institutions of the country, in their academical 
department, with only the shadow of a sustentation fund. And 
not only this; but how, in addition, it has contrived to expend 
within twenty years, as much as forty thousand dollars, in 
edifices built or rebuilt, out of the annual revenues, 7. e., sub- 
stantially the earnings of the institution? This is an achieve- 
ment which probably may safely challenge a parallel among 
the colleges of this country. How has it been done? While 
the faculty of our colleges consisted mainly of a president 
assisted by tutors, the illustrious line of early presidents, Burr, 
Edwards, Davies, Finley, Witherspoon, Smith, attracted stu- 
dents enough, at adequate rates of tuition, to meet expenses. 
Before the era of modern physical science, when writing and 
speaking Latin, and skill in logic, ethics, casuistry, and 
rhetoric, formed the substance of a liberal education, if the 
number of students was not too large, such a faculty could 
educate them up to the requisitions of the times. Formal 
logic and its cognate studies were, before the development and 
organization of the inductive sciences, as extravagantly exalted, 
as they were afterwards unduly depreciated, in the curriculum 
of liberal education. From this reactionary extreme of depres- 
sion it is now springing up to its normal place, as a highly 
important element in that symmetrical education, which assigns 
to all the chief departments of science and letters their due 
proportion.* 


* The exorbitant estimation which the Aristotelian Logic held in medieval 
education, and which streamed down through the English Universities into our 
early collegiate curriculum, is shown in the encomiums once lavished upon it. 
It was said, ‘‘the syllogism is the noblest and most useful invention ever dis- 
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While a president of extraordinary gifts, with a small body 
of young assistants, could formerly conduct our foremost col- 
leges with success, this has been impossible within the last 
half-century. All colleges of high standing have been com- 
pelled to enlarge their faculties of instruction, as the sphere of 
kberal training has been amplified, and its standard of fidelity 
and thoroughness elevated. All of them, so far as their. 
resources admit, carry out the principle of a division of labour. 
They divide and subdivide their departments, placing separate 
professors in charge of each. This ensures a wider range and 
more thorough training, without an unjust and unprofitable 
overtasking of the several teachers. It is needless, however, 
to argue this necessity. There is no dispute about it among 
the supporters of respectable colleges and high education. 
The guardians of Princeton College saw it early, and have 
extended their corps of teachers and division of departments 
quite as rapidly as other colleges of its rank and age. 

This, of course, has involved a great and constantly increas- 
ing expenditure. How has it been met? Of course there have 
been only two possible ways of meeting it—either by donations 
and endowments, or the fees paid by the student. In this 
latter alternative, while a part of the increase might be met by 
an increase of students, yet the larger part must be provided 


covered by man. It is the universal organ of science; the eye of the intellect; 
and, like the sun, the light of the world.” 

Another exalts it even above the sun. 

“Quid? Logica superat Solem. Sol namque, diurno 
Tempore, dat lucem, nocte sed hancce negat 
At Logic sidus numquam occidit; istud in ipsis 
Tam tenebris splendet, quam redeunte die.” 

Says another, of Logic, ‘‘est ergo, ars artium, scientia scientarum, organum 
organorum, instrumentum instrumentorum, ancilla, clavis, testa, murus, phi- 
losophix, docendi dicendique magistra, veri falsique disceptatrix et judex.” 
See Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education, pp. 7, 8. 

We have before us a part of the programme of Commencement exercises in 
Nassau Hall, A. D. 1764, of which the following is the first exercise, and a 
fair sample of the whole, while it discloses the type of education then given. 

‘Prima Disputatio, syllogistice tractanda— 
Thesis est, 
Mentiri, ut vel Natio conservetur, haud fas est, 
Qui primus Thesin probare atque defendere statuit, ascendat.—FostTEr. 
Qui Thesin oppugnari judicavit, ascendat. 
Primus opponens.—Lawrenon.” 
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for by an increased rate of charges. Princeton College was 
left to this alternative. Its guardians early saw the import- 
ance of evading it, if possible, and through Dr. Ashbel Green, 
then president of the institution, so apprised the public. It 
does not appear, however, that the appeal was followed up by 
those persevering and systematic personal efforts, without 
which such printed representations are seldom effective. 

Forty years ago Dr. Green used the following language in 
his “Historical Sketch of the College of New Jersey,’ pub- 
lished in an appendix to a volume of Baccalaureate Dis- 
courses.* 

“But it should be observed that, with the exception of the 
donations to the vice-president’s fund, all the endowments, 
valuable and important as they are, are appropriated to 
increase the advantages of those who recezve instruction, and 
not to the support of those who give zt. In providing for the 
salaries of teachers, as well as the erection and repairs of build- 
ings, and the necessary additions to the library and philosophi- 
cal apparatus, the institution has but little aid, except that 
which it derives from the fees of its pupils. This not only 
imposes the necessity of keeping the number of professors and 
tutors so small as to render their labours exceedingly arduous, 
but also of increasing the expense to the students of the col- 
lege. If professorships, to a considerable extent, were perma- 
nently endowed, the fees for instruction might be greatly 
reduced, and at the same time the course of education con- 
siderably improved. This is what the college urgently needs. 
It particularly needs the endowment of the following professor- 
ships, viz., of Classical Literature; of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy; of Chemistry and Natural History; and of Belles- 
Lettres. The endowment of any one of these professorships 
would be of unspeakable benefit to the institution. The dona- 
tion of a sum of money to begin a fund, to which additions 
might be made by other donors, for the ultimate endowment of 
one of these professorships, would be of great importance. The 
trustees have resolved, ‘That if any person, or association of 
persons, shall give the sum necessary for the establishment of a 
professorship, lectureship, fellowship, scholarship, exhibition, or 

* See page 279. 
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premium, such professorship, lectureship, fellowship, scholar- 
ship, exhibition, or premium, shall be called after the name of 
the donor.” Of course this is subject to the wish of the donor. 
With circumstantial variations, the foregoing describes the pre- 
sent as truly as the past. 

From whatever causes, and we may soon find the chief, the 
college remained unendowed. But it ventured to appoint a 
corps of able professors, among whom we may note the names 
of Dod, the brothers Alexander, Henry, since taken from it, 
saying nothing of their associates and successors who still 
remain, The rates of tuition were proportionately raised from 
time to time. The influx of students, and the favour and 
patronage of the public sustained the advance. And it is pro- 
bably safe to say, that the College of New Jersey has accom- 
plished results with the term-fees it has been able to command 
from its students, such as have not been equalled, or even 
approached, by any other college in the country. This result 
has doubtless been aided by the fact, that, notwithstanding the 
increased charge for tuition, the expenses in other respects 
were so much below those of Eastern institutions coming most 
directly into competition with it, that it has been preferred by 
those cognizant of the facts, especially in regard to expenses 
outside of college bills, on the score of economy. * 

The guardians of the college, however, in due time, saw that 
this dependence was altogether too precarious and inadequate 
for its permanent and efficient sustentation. A few years ago, 
while pressed with the cost of rebuilding Nassau Hall, they saw 
the necessity of endowments to provide for emergencies, mode- 
rate the cost of education, expand the scheme and means of 
instruction on a scale commensurate with the demands of the 
time, and, in general, keep pace with their rivals and peers 


* The reasons of this are such as the increased cost of provisions and fuel 
the further we go east; the extirpation in Princeton College of those prolific 
sources of expense and demoralization, small secret clubs and societies; tradi- 
tional usages and orgies which in many institutions are very costly; in regard to 
some, the increased expense of life ina city. A distinguished civilian, lately 
deceased, who recently had two sons of high and equal promise, and similar 
habits of economy, one at Princeton, and the other at an Eastern college 
charging a lower tuition fee, told the writer, that the necessary expenses of the 
latter were much the greater of the two. 
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among other colleges, that were gaining material resources too 
ample in amount to be longer ignored or disregarded. This 
will soon be evident from the data we are about to present in 
regard to the next older of these institutions north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

The trustees accordingly, a few years ago, commissioned the 
late Dr. Hope, then a professor of the institution, to attempt 
the collection of a Professor’s Fund. During the short period 
in which his health permitted him to pursue the effort, it was 
crowned with extraordinary success. He soon obtained subscrip- 
tions to the amount of about fifty thousand dollars, with encour- 
aging tokens of further contributions. The funds so procured 
remained productive until the outbreak of secession and civil 
war, and along with an unprecedented number of students, con- 
tributed to sustain the extraordinary expenditure involved in 
rebuilding the burnt college edifice, and the enlarged ordinary 
annual expenses of the institution. With the late civil and 
consequent financial disturbances of the country, however, 
a large portion of this endowment is rendered temporarily 
or permanently unproductive. Probably a fraction of it is 
irrecoverably lost. The most of it, however, it is believed, 
will be sooner or later available. This, however, alters not 
the fact, that the present income from this source is only a few 
hundred dollars, and the present available income from all 
funds except term fees applicable to the support of professors, 
and of general expenses, outside of scholarships and cha- 
ritable foundations, is very small. This, with the sudden 
stoppage of students from the South, and the enlistment of 
considerable numbers from the North for the war, altogether 
reducing the numbers nearly one-third, has caused a reduction 
of available income so serious, that, unless repaired by the 
friends of the college, consequences very obvious and serious 
must ensue. The question must soon be decided by its friends, 
and the friends of high Presbyterian education, whether its 
course shall be onward or retrograde, with all the consequences 
to religion and education contingent thereon. 

The force of all this will be more apparent, if we bring to 
view some facts in regard to the financial condition and history 
of Yale College, with which, from age, position, and surround- 
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ings, Princeton ought to keep most nearly abreast. From the 
last printed Treasurer’s report of that institution for 1862, we 
gather most of the following facts. Less than forty years ago, 
and up to the year 1831, the financial condition of that insti- 
tution was very analogous to that of Princeton College at the 
same time. It had received, what Princeton never did, some 
considerable bounty from the State, but it had also suffered, 
what all are liable under extraordinary providential visitations 
to suffer, correspondent losses from the failure of investments 
almost universally deemed invulnerable. It was, therefore, as 
late as 1831, left with only a modicum of productive funds. 
Now, the Treasurer reports property belonging to the academi- 
cal department, (over and above all grounds, buildings, fixtures, 
and furnishings of every kind used for academic purposes,) 
amounting to $425,000. Of this, $360,000 consists of pro- 
ductive real or personal estate, of which full $250,000 is appli- 
cable to the payment of professors’ salaries, and the general 
expenses of the institution. The residue consists of special 
funds for scholarships, prizes, gratuities to indigent candidates 
for the ministry, increase of the library, &. The $60,000 of 
unproductive real estate is probably held for more advanta- 
geous conversion into productive means than is now feasible. 
Nearly all of this has been accumulated within the last thirty 
years. Whatever of it was possessed before, has been more 
than counterbalanced by donations made for buildings, cabi- 
nets, or other property used for academic purposes and cur- 
rent expenditures, not represented in the foregoing figures. 
The amount obtained during this period is at least four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. How has this munificent sum been 
obtained? Almost wholly from donations and legacies—possi- 
bly a fraction from the rise of real estate. Why this large 
influx of benefactions, while those to Princeton have been, 
comparatively, so small? We will first answer one branch of 
this question, and then the other. 

The. simple reason why these sums have flowed into the trea- 
sury of Yale, is that the proper means have been systematically 
employed to gain them. In 1831 a judicious agent was 
employed to raise the sum of $100,000, called the Centum 
Mille Fund, from the graduates and friends of the institution. 
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The effort was crowned with success in less than two years. 
The result of this effort was to turn the attention of many to 
the subject, who remembered the college in their wills. This 
fund was swelled from time to time by legacies thence arising. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that among the complex motives that 
determine legacies of this kind, the prospect of permanency 
and celebrity in the institutions on which they are bestowed, is 
powerful; and hence, that they are apt to come more abun- 
dantly to institutions already firmly established, than to those 
on a more frail and precarious footing. The foregoing, besides 
occasional subscriptions for buildings, &c., is not the only great 
effort made to replenish the funds of this venerable institution. 
A similar and successful effort was made a few years ago, 
which resulted in obtaining subscriptions to an amount exceed- 
ing $100,000, called the fund of 1854. One heavy bequest, at 
least, has been since made to the funds of the institution. We 
see, then, why Yale has received these benefactions. Similar 
efforts to raise various amounts have been made, with various 
success, for nearly all our important American colleges. We 
have understood that a subscription was in successful progress 
to raise $150,000 for Hamilton College, until impeded by the 
war. Various subscriptions have been made for Amherst, 
aside from the munificent endowments of her Williston and 
others. And to speak of no more, Union and Columbia have 
been reported to be richly endowed by the rise of urban and 
suburban property. 

If we see why these benefactions have flowed to Yale and 
other institutions in larger measure than to Princeton, we also 
see the reason. Unlike other colleges, she has received no ° 
State bounty. As to other gifts, the means have not been 
persistently and systematically employed to obtain them, by 
setting forth their urgent necessity to the friends of the college 
and of high Christian education. Some little temporary effort 
has been occasionally made, and, to the best of our knowledge, 
generally, if not always, with a success which awakens regret 
that it was not continued persistently and systematically. The 
heart and (unless temporarily impaired by this civil war) the 
ability exists among the friends of the college, of learning, 
and religion, to meet, not only its present necessities, but its 
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permanent wants, or what is requisite to its highest stability, 
dignity, and efficiency, when these wants are duly understood. 

If Presbyterian colleges decline, Presbyterian seminaries must 
suffer a consequent depression. And not only so, sound Chris- 
tian education, the interests of learning, religion, the church, 
at least the Presbyterian branch of it, are involved in such a 
catastrophe—which may God give the stewards of his bounty 
the wise and seasonable liberality to avert. We are confident 
that, when they understand the emergency, they will meet it. 

No American institutions have shown a greater tenacity of 
life than our leading Christian colleges. No benefactions have 
more enduring vitality and usefulness than gifts for their ade- 
quate endowment. Few charities are more effective for good 
than those devoted to the founding, furnishing, and endowing 
of first class Christian colleges and theological seminaries. 


Art. V.—Christian Enterprise. 


Tat it is the Most High who worketh his will among the 
inhabitants of earth, as well as in the hosts of heaven, is a 
truth which lies at the foundation of all right understanding of 
human life; but, though subordinate thereto, not less important 
in its place, is that other great principle whereby the will of 
God is, in human things, accomplished through the free action 
of man. There is a reliance upon God which consists in 
waiting, and sometimes it is our duty to stand still and keep 
silence; but in the main, that which is exacted of man is the 
reliance of an enterprising spirit—that trust in God which goes 
forward; which, in its best degrees, is fertile in resources, and 
deviseth its own way, while looking to the Lord to direct its 
steps. 

This is the peculiarity of man’s position on the earth. He 
is made like God, in a degree; and though fallen from the holi- 
ness and dignity of that estate, he is still bound by the duties 
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which belong to it. He is the free agent of this world, and its 
ruler, the will, the purpose, and the power, whereby its mate- 
rials ought to be converted to the glory of the Creator. In 
order to do so, man has first to convert those materials to his 
own use. Holy men would have effected both ends in one; 
sinful men forget that there is any use to be considered other 
than their own; converted men, in coming to a sight of that 
error, frequently reject, with undue disparagement, the pushing 
enterprise whereby men of worldly business subdue the mate- 
rials of earth to their command. The kingdom of Christ is 
not of this world; but its subjects are men, who are to be 
brought into it in the use of human effort; and the glory of 
God and the happiness of his people are connected, by his own 
ordination, with their intelligent labours. In times when the 
church enjoys peace, and her organization is permitted to work 
without interruption, there is a tendency to indulge sloth, and 
even in labour to become contented with routine. Such 
languor has always proved fatal to spirituality. By the order 
instituted of God, the healthy condition of the church is made 
to depend upon the energy and cordiality with which she puts 
forth effort to enlarge the number of those who shall be saved. 
We may say truly, that activity is not a fair measure of piety 
in a church; and yet, where there is no activity in pressing the 
conquests of the gospel, the state of religion will be found to 
lack in genial Christian warmth. No church can long survive 
in such a condition. It either sinks through descending grades 
of moderatism and rationalism into infidelity, or is roused to 
activity by some intervention of Divine Providence, merciful 
even if severe; as lands which have long refused their moisture 
to the sky receive no returns of refreshing rain, and either 
become a parched and barren wilderness, or are saved by a 
convulsion of nature in the tornado or the thunder-storm. As 
freely as we have received are we commanded freely to give; 
and the gift is one which, when given, becomes to the giver a 
richer possession than before. A primary duty resting upon 
every Christian, according to the talents given him, and the 
circumstances in which he is placed, is enterprise in the work 
of God. 

As in every other subject involving human action, there is in 
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this a right and a wrong—a true and a false; and if “there is 
a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune,’’ it is also true, that few discriminate the rise and 
direction of the tide, and that the multitude are moved in the 
management of their affairs more by blind likings and dis- 
likings, and certain incidental superficial circumstances. Well 
for the world that such have been made by the Creator to serve 
largely the purpose of instructive guides in the choice of 
labour. 

The intellectual and spiritual man is a structure raised upon 
an animal basis, and, where the former is neglected, the latter 
will still sustain the fundamental operations of life. Blind 
likings may be called only a higher kind of instinct. Enter- 
prise is the action of intellect in rising superior to their lead- 
ing. But to forsake the instinctive would evince little wisdom, 
could we not lay hold upon some higher guide. If the mariner 
now ventures out to sea far beyond the leadings of the coast, it 
is not because he is more reckless than those of ancient times, 
but because he has transferred his trust from earth to heaven, 
and found a safer and ubiquitous guide in the action of the 
magnet and revolution of the spheres. Blind risking is far less 
respectable than blind following of some well established 
authority. Experiments have not unfrequently to be made, 
but they should always be approached in the light of know- 
ledge. 

So large an amount of enterprise has been laid out in the 
pursuits of ambition and of pecuniary gain, that its own repu- 
tation has been injured by the contact. In this, we ought to 
bear in mind that it has only suffered the common calamity of 
all the faculties of fallen man. That element of our nature, 
which devises new effort, which boldly enters upon the unex- 
plored, unfolds the hitherto concealed, or cultivates what lies 
beyond the ordinary routine, is surely not unworthy of a place 
among those studies pertaining to the work of God. 

Intelligent enterprise is the power whereby events become 
human. The current of the divinely instituted operations of 
nature is ever flowing on, whether we touch it or not. Seasons 
run their never-ceasing round, vegetation goes regularly 
through its various stages, animal life steadily obeys the 
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laws of its nature. Good and evil, pain and pleasure, occur 
and succeed each other according to an order no less inflexible. 
Day and night, heat and cold, and the ten thousand conjunc- 
tions of all these things furnish the circumstances of human 
life, which lie beyond the power of human genius to create. 
But in the midst of all has God placed man, and enabled and 
invited him to take part with himself in ruling them. The 
external world consists of agencies put in motion and kept in 
motion by God. Man is called upon to avail himself thereof to 
accomplish the peculiar work to which he is assigned. If he 
takes hold of those agencies and directs them to the effecting of 
his designs, or lays his plans to meet and receive the effect of 
their action, then do they become in some degree his minis- 
ters, and their effects expressive of him. If he does not, they 
go on according to their own laws, and have nothing human 
about them. If man, instead of controlling and directing, 
merely follows them, they do not express him; he sinks 
down and loses himself in them. 

Plants grow wild, and bear their fruit in the woods without 
culture. Savage men live upon that fruit where they find it, 
and lodge in caverns ready made by geological process. As 
far as they are concerned, earth receives no impress of human 
character. Man thus fails to adopt the lead of inanimate 
things, loses himself in nature, in the routine of vegetation, of 
vital and mechanical forces. 

A cultivated farm, on the contrary, is not a mere expression 
of the process of nature. It speaks also of man. Though he 
has not created a single one of the laws operating in it, he has 
put his hand to them all, in the way of directing, or of pre- 
paring proper objects for their action. He can neither create 
a tree nor the fertile juices of the soil, but by fostering both, 
and addressing the action of the one to the other, he obtains a 
fruit as much superior to its native kind as if it were a new 
creation. That improved fruit is not only addressed to human 
wants, it also bears the impress of human ingenuity and labour. 
Nothing about the wild buffalo implies the existence of man. 
It is otherwise with the ox trained to the yoke, or fattened for 
the shambles. The natural landscape has nothing to tell of 
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man, until art has disposed its elements in accordance with 
human design. 

It is thus alone that the material earth on which we live 
becomes ours, in the sense of improving for our comfort, and 
conforming to our tastes. The changes that take place among 
a community of ignorant and barbarous tribes, are, to a great 
extent, untrained nature. In common language, such people 
are said to take things as they come; that is, the very circum- 
stances of their own lives are but partially human. Should we 
all thoroughly carry out the principle of taking things as they 
come, there would be no more of human nature left upon the 
track of our existence than wild animals leave of theirs. We 
should, in fact, have no history. Nature would recognise no 
allegiance to us. 

It is possible to live too exclusively in art, and to force too 
great a change upon nature. We advocate neither extreme. 
But the true position of man is among the arts of his own 
framing. It is the codperation of the human will with the 
divine, the enterprise of the human spirit, in accordance with 
the divinely constituted order, which alone gives a human 
character to the place of our abode, and the circumstances of 
our being. 

If any are at a loss to distinguish between legitimate enter- 
prise and blind rashness, the method, however difficult it may 
sometimes be in practice, is abundantly clear to the under- 
standing. 

As the world has been made and set in operation for us, 
with all its machinery in perfect order, it is obvious that enter- 
prise has nothing to do with the creation of material, or of 
principles of action. We can only turn them to our own 
account. The rules and guide must be the operation of natural 
law. We have to govern, as far as we do govern, by obeying, 
and conquer by submission. To dash into an undertaking, 
without due consideration of the laws involved, is to commit 
success the mere accident of coinciding therewith or not. 
The most prudent are not unfrequently constrained to act in 
ignorance of some, principle involved; but one who gives, 
habitually, little heed to that consideration, lives the life of a 
gambler, if presuming beyond imitation or his instincts. 
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Legitimate enterprise seizes upon and codperates with the 
laws of human nature and the material world, considers how 
they will serve its ends, and seeks the channel whereby they 
may most briefly and surely be followed up thereto; never 
adopts a measure until that question is settled; but then 
nothing can impede its progress, nor, if the question is rightly 
answered, prevent its ultimate success. The matter is not one 
of accident, but of reliance upon the constituted order of the 
Creator. Intelligent enterprise always seeks to explore its 
way with all practicable accuracy; running the risk indolently, 
dares the unknown by a leap in the dark. 

It is certainly not easy to master the complicated working 
of the vast machine of which we are ourselves a part; but a 
mind well trained to discriminate, need not often err within 
the bounds of a profession. At all events, such is the range 
admitted to individual enterprise beyond the points estab- 
lished by previous experience. And the difference between 
arash and giddy innovator and a real reformer, or enlarger 
of the bounds of human knowledge and happiness, is, that 
the former neglects, and the latter duly and reverently 
considers the bearing of the divine law, and adapts his 
measures thereto. 

The first step towards prosecuting the proper work of men 
is to recognise that the Most High ruleth, and that every law 
under which we meet the forces of nature, and every effective 
means we have to employ, is his: and secondly, that we are 
workmen, not machines made to operate after an invariable 
manner. To apprehend ourselves co-labourers with God, by 
himself so constituted, is a source of confidence in enterprise, 
and of reverence without timidity. Such a fortifying and 
benign sense of his presence sanctions labour, both in modifying 
his works to human design, and in accepting the service of 
unchanging laws. 

Things which pertain to the whole system of nature, and are 
indispensable to its completeness, as gravitation, revolution of 
the earth, the seasons, and the weather, are all beyond our 
control. What can be divided and treated in different ways, 
in different parts, without detriment to the whole, as in the 
case of vegetation and animal life, is within our power to modify 
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or to destroy, but not to create or restore. Results of com- 
bining and of segregation are ours entirely to make, to mend, 
to mar, or to destroy. The inanimate materials of our globe 
are subject to our will, to the extent of their capacity. Wood 
and earth and stone take the shapes, and submit to the pur- 
poses of man, to all the capacity of wood and earth and stone. 
The surface of the earth and all its vegetable productions, sub- 
mit to be modified, and the soil to be enriched or impoverished, 
in some degree to be made or unmade, by the industry of man. 

Thus we are surrounded by a system over which we have no 
control, something we can modify, and a little field is submitted 
to our sway. But by a prudent use of what we can command, 
we may also take advantage of the inflexible order which 
nature has reserved. Unable to change the law of gravitation, 
or to prevent water from obeying it, we may, by the interposi- 
tion of a wheel, turn the action of both to our account. And 
the unalterableness of the one class of things is no less indis- 
pensable to the effect of enterprise, than is the manageability of 
the other. The former furnish ground of confidence in the 
effects of certain efforts, and a right estimate of our power 
among them decides whether or not the effort can be made. 
That the spring comes always in spring-time, and acts always 
in the same way,’and that no man or nation of men can pre- 
vent it, is the ground of confidence that it will continue to 
come, and that seeds properly subjected to the soil at that 
season will germinate. And just because the matter is beyond 
human control have we confidence in it. 

How, then, shall one predict whether a given end is attain- 
able or not, if no experience has proved it? Intelligent enter- 
prise would first inquire if there is any natural law operating 
in that direction. If so, the path is plain as that of a railroad 
by the banks of a tranquil stream. If not, he would look for 
some other law, which may indirectly serve his purpose, as the 
mariner takes the oblique winds into his sails in such a way as 
to propel his vessel in the desired course. And even should 
that be unavailable, he would inquire if two or more series of 
natural actions could not be found somewhere, to converge upon 
the given end, as it requires both the adverse elements of heat 
and moisture to effect the ends of vegetation. Still, should the 
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answer he receives be nay, his project may be practicable, if 
only two or more effects of existing laws be made to approxi- 
mate thereto; as in civil government the perfection of the end 
desired has never been attained, yet who shall say that all 
government is a failure? Thus by laying his plans to encounter 
the effects of nature in one or other of these ways, one may 
predict, with greater or less accuracy, the amount of his suc- 
cess, and secure the means thereof. 

Where human will is concerned, precision is not always 
within command, and more frequently the approximate result 
alone is probable. All men are not the same in the same 
circumstances, nor is their action the same; and yet there is 
much in any given circumstances which will affect all men simi- 
larly. And the similarity of human action in given circum- 
stances, is greater in the case of masses than of individuals; so 
that in proportion to the largeness and promiscuousness of the 
body concerned will be the probability of a given result. In 
the case of one man, whose character is unknown to us, it may 
' be so doubtful that we can affirm nothing; in that of a large 
assembly the probability may be very strong; while in that of 
a nation it may amount toa certainty. It is proposed to an 
individual to subject himself to a system of rules of his own 
adoption; without particular acquaintance with him, we could 
not assert that he would or would not. If the same proposal 
were made to a large assembly, it would most likely comply, 
and bind itself to order. But in the case of a nation, it would 
be an action beyond all doubt. 

Should we hear, for the first time, of a civilized country, we 
know at once that it has a religion; that it has a civil govern- 
ment, and a judiciary, and that it practises various arts of 
industry and refinement, many of which we can name without 
hesitation. But of an unknown individual, although told that 
he is a civilized man, we could not equally assert that he pro- 
fesses any religion, or that he has voluntarily subjected himself 
to any system of rules, moral or otherwise, or that he practises 
any art or profession. 

While individual man is free, and actuated by motives, from 
within himself, which are sometimes peculiar to himself, the 
race, as a whole, is working out the purposes of God with all 
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the precision of inanimate nature. The more largely that we 
group mankind, the more nearly do we approach to that 
unchangeable law to which the whole race, notwithstanding its 
mixture of evil with good, is steadily made to conform. Man, 
the individual, may choose not to comply with some of the 
divine commands, because, to some extent, he is conscious and 
free; man, the race, executes the purposes of his creation, 
because, although he has no design to that end, he is controlled 
by a stronger law. The character of individual man varies 
endlessly; that of man, the race, is as well defined as the pro- 
perties of a given curve. 

The human race is conscious of no design in common, never 
knows the bearing of the work it executes—a secret hidden 
from the wisest of its members until the work is done. Yet 
the records of nations demonstrate a perfect consistency of 
cause and effect in a course of ever-unfolding progression. In 
this respect our race approaches to the nature of inanimate 
things. Classes may be computed with the accuracy of arith- 
metic, while the incidents befalling individuals are frequently 
such as to baffle conjecture. 

Upon this platform of universal and unchanging law the 
whole race stands firmly, and individual enterprise possesses a 
footing which cannot fail. God has planted our feet upon a 
rock. He has surrounded us by material causes, which are so 
regular that they can be foretold by computation, in the midst 
of agencies which go on of themselves, yet are subject to our 
direction, and of new elements ever proceeding from his own 
creative power, and under a moral government, of which the 
operation is no less regular, though fitting more closely to the 
windings of our will. Consequently, many future effects may 
be approximately estimated by each of us in the line of our 
particular labour, And the first step to that end is so to study 
them, in their past and present action, as to be able rightly to 
estimate the invariable element. 

Such is the law of intelligent enterprise. It is no hap- 
hazard, reckless daring, after the gambler’s proverb, “Never 
venture, never win;’’ but a clear computation of circumstances, 
upon the basis of the divinely constituted order, guiding the 
steps of energetic action, It implies a discriminative study of 
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the laws of God in the case, compliance with them, and trust 
in them. To this spirit is the world indebted for all that 
human hands have done to render life refined and happy. And 
the demands upon it accumulate as time proceeds. In civil 
government, new exigencies are ever arising. Men who can 
only follow the footsteps of a predecessor, are not the rulers 
who have governed well, or blessed a nation with wise and 
equal laws. ; 

It is this practical reliance upon established principles, in 
cases where their working has not been previously tested, that 
has been the pioneer to all the great discoveries of science. It 
guides the lonely student to explore, with excited but confident 
nerve, realms of investigation where no footprint of earlier 
knowledge leads the way. The power of rapidly and justly 
estimating the capacities of human action and endurance, the 
effect of arms, and the ever-varying contingencies of flood and 
field, is the first requisite of a successful general. <A soldier 
may know every thing else in his profession, but without this 
element of enterprise he is incompetent to general command in 
actual warfare. To lead soldiers into places of danger, in mere 
reliance upon their ability to maintain themselves, may illus- 
trate the bravery of the men, but the incapacity of the officer. 
The command which sent the six hundred into battle at Balak- 
lava was reckless stupidity, issuing in the loss of brave men 
without any corresponding advantage. He who waited to 
think, before he rushed upon the guns of Island Number Ten, 
finished his thinking by the capture of the whole force of his 
enemy, while himself lost not a man. Without enterprise, a 
merchant may get along ina plain way, following the lead of 
the most urgent demand, if he does not wait too long to find it 
out; but he is not likely to be one of the princes. He alone, 
who, looking through and along the operation of natural causes, 
anticipates the demand, and provides for it, ere it comes, is the 
man to secure the cream of the market. 

There is danger, one may say, connected with this restless 
inquiry and innovation. True, there is. And so there is in 
life. The dead are harmless. Yet life is generally preferred. 
Mistakes will be fewer, if men rightly and practically recognise 
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the natural principles by the operation of which their ends are 
to be attained. 

A man pressing forward in pursuit of some great and untried 
result, laboriously removing obstacle after obstacle, despising 
the ridicule of men, and encountering unforeseen impediments 
with firm perseverance, year after year, until his purpose is 
complete, and the world beholds as a fact, what it had ridi- 
culed as a chimera, is a legitimate object of admiration, but the 
only thing in which he differs from the visionary, or the em- 
piric, is in his practical handling of the laws, the effects of 
which he seeks. With confidence in the institutions of a 
Creator, who never deceives, one may well afford to despise 
the sneers of men, and go forward. Copernicus could wait for 
a generation that should understand his discoveries. Newton 
and La Place might well be content with one reader in a nation; 
and George Stephenson seemed to foresee, with the eye of a 
prophet, and the joy of a triumph already secured, his native 
country lined with railroads and his locomotives sweeping 
along the valleys, long before the vision had appeared to any 
other, and years before the public had ceased resisting him as 
a madman. Madame Daguerre, it is said, actually applied to 
a celebrated chemist for his opinion of the possibility of taking 
pictures by sunbeams, as her poor husband was haunted by 
such a fancy, which she dreaded as a symptgm of insanity. 
Why did M. Daguerre, though treated as a visiénary, and sus- 
pected of hallucination by her who was the fullest confident of 
his hopes, still pursue his studies, without discouragement, or 
relaxation? He knew the elements he handled, and that he 
had only to remove obstacles, which he conceived from the 
nature of things to be removable, in order to attain the result 
which he desired. An intelligent series of questions addressed 
to Nature was guiding him on the way. He could afford to 
bear with sneers, or even the suspicion of an intellect obscured. 
The time was to come, when he should subscribe his name in 
light. When a man has taken hold of, and is consistently fol- 
lowing out or applying .some principle of nature, he may well 
meet ridicule with tranquillity, and courageously resist all the 
impediments which stolidity can interpose. 

But now let us lift this spirit to a higher sphere, and behold 
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it baptized into the service of the gospel of God. It now 
receives a double guaranty of success, while the objects are 
nobler to which it aspires. 

Christian enterprise is favoured above all others, in the most 
important respects. For, whereas the merchant and _philoso- 
pher, the soldier and ruler, as such, taking nature for their 
guide, must discover, before they can apply the laws in ques- 
tion, or at least have many a point to settle, in respect to 
applicability, or otherwise, of every principle they employ; the 
Christian possesses a code of law distinctly revealed, as the 
rule of his conduct in all cases, and lying beyond question of 
correctness. He may have difficulty in carrying out its pre- 
cepts, and not unfrequently much prudence and courage may 
be needed so to do, but the law, in which obedience works inva- 
riable success, has been made plain, once for all, by the Master 
whom he serves. In addition to all that he has access to, in 
common with men of the world, he possesses another class of 
resources—of powers—in his knowledge and experience as a 
Christian. ; 

Another advantage on the side of Christian enterprise is 
cooperation. Worldly men labour for themselves. To them 
there are as many centres and ends of effort as there are indi- 
vidual men of enterprise, except in so far as they formally 
combine for the attainment of some common end; but these 
combinations are always limited in respect to persons, time, 
and object. Hach man generally seeks only his profit in them, 
and abandons them if they fail to subserve that purpose. He 
whose efforts are to terminate in himself, can seldom enjoy the 
hearty codperation of others, Division of purpose breaks up 
their projects into a multitude of narrow circles, like the rain 
drops on the surface of the waters. All true Christians belong 
to one society, of one spirit, one sentiment, and one purpose. 
All true Christian effort contemplates the same end. The 
workmen may employ different tools, may address themselves 
to execution in different ways, but the object of all is one. Of 
the thousands employed upon Solomon’s temple, some wrought 
in laying the polished stones, some in preparing the furniture, 
some in overseeing the design, some in carrying the material ; 
others were far away in the quarries, or hewing the timber on 
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Lebanon: but all their varied employments terminated in the 
great and beautiful building which arose on Mount Moriah. 
Such is the codperation of effort which sustains the labours of 
every labourer in the kingdom of Christ. 

Again, but for the overruling providence of God, Mr. World- 
liwiseman would leave no effects behind him, or those of the 
most fleeting nature; and his own ungodly designs are always 
failures, in many cases manifesting themselves as such to his 
own eyes. But enterprises conducted for the glory of God, 
and in accordance with his commands, never fail of an immor- 
tal value; for they are formed in the line, and fall into the 
current, of the Almighty decrees. 

The vastest dominion ever achieved by victorious arms is 
pitifully small in comparison with the power and grandeur of 
the humblest province in the kingdom of Christ. Behold that 
kingdom, establishing itself among resisting men, from the 
beginning of their resistance through successive centuries! 
Listen to the promise of prophecy, that it -shall eventuate in 
the blessedness of multitudes which no man can number, 
rescued out of every country, and tribe, and nation. Does it 
move men to deeds of enterprise, to feel themselves part of a 
great nation, and subserving its renown and strength? It is 
well. They partake of the noble position of their native land, 
and her honour is really a worthy motive of effort to them. 
He must be lacking in one of the better traits of human nature 
who does not feel some prompting to noble deeds therefrom. 
There is an advantage in being of a great nation rather than 
of an insignificant country. It is something to have nativity 
in Athens rather than in Seriphos. But if such is a proper 
stimulus to enterprise, what ought citizenship in the kingdom 
of Christ to be? The Russian has apology for exultation, 
when he points to the possessions of his monarch, covering 
with a broad belt the whole north of Europe and Asia, and 
reaching deep into the heart of both; there are associations 
with the long historic career and beautiful land of France, 
which must-be inspiring to a noble and enterprising spirit born 
to the inheritance of her renown; and dull must be that native 
of the British isles, who is not moved by some sense of the 
great events of their history, and the breadth of that empire, 
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moral and material, which God has given them, and which 
even apparent misfortunes have conspired to enlarge and for- 
tify; and the American who feels not pleasure in the rank, 
dominion, and prosperity of his country, must be strangely 
perverted from the better standard of mankind. But what is 
all the breadth of this great land we occupy, of France, of 
England, and of Russia, in comparison with the kingdom of 
Christ? and what the events of their history, as compared with 
those which mark the progress of the work of our Lord? If a 
place in any of those great nations is a motive to exertion, 
what ought citizenship in the kingdom of heaven to be? Have 
we not a right to rejoice in it—to think much of it—to seek to 
connect our names with its glory, and our enterprise with its 
progress? Its true subjects have, in all ages, been cheered 
and carried forward by this idea. They have seen that, not- 
withstanding temporary appearances, the cause of their Sove- 
reign is the greatest and most prosperous under heaven. Pride 
and ambition inspire too often the patriotism of the world; the 
bond and inspiration of Christ’s kingdom is pure and self- 
sacrificing love, and to that emotion are its rewards addressed. 
And far as the love of Christ is elevated above the love of self, 
of kindred, or of country, so is the Christian motive to enter- 
prise the nobler and more cogent. — 

Sanctified enterprise has been blessed of God to the accom- 
plishment of the greatest and most benign changes upon 
society. Since the last surviving apostle departed from time, 
the greatest benefactors of mankind have been those people of 
God, who, keeping nearest to their Master, have explored with 
most original inquiry the treasures of his word, and the ways 
of his providence and grace, and have laboured to bring their 
own lives and the lives of others into conformity thereto. In 
the midst of the church’s desolation, in the days of her dark- 
ness and bondage, and when the culture of society had sunk 
equally low, it was the pious, of earnest convictions and holy 
enterprise, here and there scattered over the scene, that alone 
relieved its dréariness. We dwell with interest upon the holy 
daring, the suffering, and achievements of Anschar, the far- 
reaching influences established in the schools of Gerard Groot, 
and the tale of the stirring eloquence of the mystics, warm 
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from their perhaps too imaginative, but intense meditation 
upon God. And the humble pastor, who, truly devoted to 
his sacred duties, sought to learn of them from the word of 
God, belonged to the class who did most to prepare the way 
for the higher civilization to come. 

It was the enterprise of Wyckliffe which broke over the 
bounds of an enforced formality and opened up the approaches 
to the modern world. What enterprise more earnest and 
daring than that of Luther, always guided by prudent forecast 
of the future effects of present action, in ardent reliance upon 
the grace of God. Such was the spirit of the Reformation 
throughout, and has been the spirit of every true reformation 
since. When the Protestant churches had secured their inde- 
pendence, and were freed from the fight of persecution, and 
from the necessity of daring in order to maintain their exist- 
ence, they sank into indolence, as if their work had been done, 
and all that remained was to enjoy their peace. They soon 
suffered the penalty in a spiritual torpor, and the growth of a 
rationalism that threatened death to true religion. A terrific 
convulsion, which shook all Hurope and disclosed the abyss 
over which religion had been suspended, was needed to rouse 
them from their indolence in formalism. On the other hand, 
as churches have bestirred themselves and put forth their ener- 
gies for the promotion of the gospel, we have seen them blessed 
by the manifestation of the Holy Spirit among them. 

God calls for our energies, for our progress in knowledge, 
and righteousness, and the exercise of ingenuity, invention, 
every faculty, in his service; and grants his grace according as 
that service is rendered. 

On a large scale has this truth been illustrated, in the 
spiritual prosperity of the enterprising early church, in the 
cold worldly-mindedness which befell it when settled in security 
as the state religion, in the great revival which constituted 
the Reformation, in the lethargy which succeeded, and in the 
revivals of more recent times. Nor is the realm of Christian 
enterprise exhausted now. lHarlier times had obstacles to con- 
tend with. The avenues to work were obstructed, and the 
principal authorities of the church and of the world expressed 
themselves in prohibition. Many of those obstacles are now 
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removed, and the state of the world generally is that of invita- 
tion to labour for advancement of the gospel and melioration of 
society. We have now free access to the proper task. But 
its magnitude is only dawning upon us, as the nations open 
their portals to welcome the messenger of salvation, and as 
enterprise proceeds in ascertaining the wants of Christian coun- 
tries, and encounters the invading hosts of iniquity, ever 
changing their strategy and calling forth new devices to repel 
them. Never was there a time more exacting of intellectual 
resources in the services of the Lord than now. The cause of 
Christ ramifies endlessly. It has work for every kind of ability. 
And none can make the plea that there is no place of enterprise 
for him. Any subject will brighten up and yield new wealth of 
thought to him who turns all the acumen of his intellect upon 
it. And ideas wrought out by a man’s own industry give 
peculiar energy and power to execution. For such it is not 
necessary to go far away. Every servant of Christ, as such, 
possesses a mine in his own avocation. In general, it is in the 
line of a man’s business that his way to discovery lies most 
open and direct; and the closer we come to the life and motives 
of the individual man, the richer the materials, and the greater 
the variety for the handling of enterprise. The mechanic in 
his trade, the farmer on his farm, the teacher among his pupils, 
and the minister in his congregation, has the best soil for his 
labour, and by far more likely to be productive to him than 
any more distant or speculative field. It is more likely to be 
productive, because plain fact, humble as it looks, is the only 
thing in nature which is really generative of results endlessly 
new. Speculation promises much, but performs little. It is 
the most attractive at first sight, and when we speak of enter- 
prise in the realms of thought, the idea of philosophic theories, 
and of some gigantic effort of intuition, generally arises. But 
the round of speculative philosophy is quickly run, and the 
student finds himself returning upon the same circle. Free and 
boundless as it seems, such philosophy is positively limited to 
a very narrow range. The human mind launches out freely, 
feels no restraint, yet walks in a certain round, and stops at a 
certain boundary, as surely as if it were confined in a cage; as 
the plant, which grows in the open air, springs up from the 
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shoot, throws out its branches, and multiplies its leaves, in the 
perfect freedom of its vital energies, yet assumes a determinate 
shape, and stops at a particular time, as certainly as if it were 
compressed by mould. Unenriched by the teaching of simple 
facts, the most elaborate efforts of human thinking present a 
wearisome sameness. They are like the fluttering of a bird, 
not within a cage, but within the limits of the atmosphere, 
beyond which it cannot live, and has no instinct or capacity to 
soar. The speculative conclusions of Egypt are reproduced in 
those of India, in a more artistic form in those of Plato, and 
with a dash of legerdemain, in the transcendentalism of recent 
times: There seems to be no possibility of reaching any real 
discovery after that fashion; and only in as far as the facts of 
nature or of revelation have been further explored or accepted, 
have modifications passed upon that ever-revolving cycle. As 
was held by Aristotle, long before Lord Bacon, and by 
Socrates before either of them, there is more knowledge to be 
obtained from daily occurring facts than from the whole range 
of such speculations, further than they analyze, classify, and 
read the lessons of phenomena. Christian enterprise may or 
may not be employed in that sphere. What we mean to 
advance is, that although most promising, it is far from being 
the most profitable. A teacher will find in the apparently dull 
and uninviting labours of his profession, far more sources of 
fresh and hitherto unexhausted thought, if he will bend his 
attention to inquire them out. Witness the improvement in 
that profession within the last twenty years. It amounts to a 
revolution, and that effected by the efforts of only a few enter- 
prising and indefatigable minds, but addressed to the subject, 
in all its details, with a loving interest. The work is still pro- 
gressive, and much remains to be done, and intelligent enter- 
prise addressed to the subject may discover many other 
improvements which are not yet conceived of. 

If a man’s heart is profoundly engaged in his work, and his 
mind quickened and directed by practice of intelligent methods, 
discoveries will multiply around him, which, even if not found 
out for the first time, will have all the effect of discoveries upon 
his action. The human mind acquires energy and productive- 
ness from earnest questionings of the word of God, and of his 
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works. And of all human occupations, those of a gospel 
minister would seem to furnish the most abundant and con- 
genial sphere for such intellectual, spiritual, and social enter- 
prise. Ifa man is not to content himself with going over the 
same flat and well-trodden surface, and thereby making things 
easy to himself; if he will not waste his time in pretentious 
speculation, but enter cordially into the individual sympathies 
of those under his care, seek to thoroughly understand, and 
devise ways and means of reaching them with the message 
of salvation, no richer mine of valuable knowledge could be 
desired. 

Such is, in fact, the enterprise exacted of the Christian 
ministry; and in whatever branch of the church it is aban- 
doned, there coldness and formality supervene. We need only 
allude to the Protestant churches of Europe in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. Sometimes persecution is called in 
to awaken the dormant energies that ought to be at work, and 
sometimes the alarming progress of error. Happy the country 
which, in such a state, is blessed with a peaceful revival, led 
by some earnest and enterprising spirit, full of zeal for Christ, 
a Francke, a Whitefield, a Wesley, an Edwards, or a Chal- 
mers. And even without learning, and without superior talents, 
how many ways of doing good will be discovered by such men 
as Harlan Page and Paterson of Kilmany. ‘To the Christian, 
not so much the speculations of theology as the endlessly 
varied phenomena of life, and the methods of imbuing them 
with gospel truth, are the richest sources of discovery and of 
power. And in what other sphere of enterprise is there so 
much to be done—is the labour of so many hands, the ingenu- 
ity of so many minds, demanded? Is not the gospel to be 
preached to every creature? Are not the kingdoms of the 
earth to become the kingdoms of our Lord? Is one-half the 
work yet done? It is not time yet for the soldiers of the Lord 
of Hosts to content themselves with the conquests already 
made. 

God honours men largely in admitting them to codperate 
with him. He has made many of the most desirable results to 
depend upon their action. It behooves them, accordingly, to 
perform their offices, not in a superficial and perfunctory man- 
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ner, but with the most earnest intention of mind. On this 
condition, if we do not always find the success we desire, we 
shall at least reap a rich harvest of intellectual and spiritual 
profit. For “he that handleth a matter wisely shall find good: 
and whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he.” 


ART. VL—African Colonization. 


“T pout not,” said the Rev. John Newton, just three months 
before the battle of Lexington, “but some who are yet unborn 
will hereafter clearly see and-remark that the present unhappy 
disputes between Great Britain and America, with their conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, are a part of a series of events 
of which the extension and interests of the church of Christ 
were the principal final causes.” —Letter to a Nobleman, Jan- 
wary 20, 1775. 

The great consequences of the disputes between Great Bri- 
tain and America have been the independence of the colonies, 
the organization of the States under a federal and state consti- 
tutions, and the unparalleled prosperity of our country in her 
increased population, wealth, and influence among the nations 
of the earth. And contemporaneous with this increase in 
things political, secular, and temporal, has been a correspond- 
ing increase of zeal and activity in the church of Christ, of a 
missionary spirit, of organizations well devised for the spread 
of the gospel, and of numbers added to the household of faith. 
There is now a strong probability that the Anglo-Saxons of 
North America are to be the principal agents in the hands of 
God, in performing the works and in effecting the changes 
introductory to the Millennium. Recent developments of God’s 
providences in different parts of the world indicate rapid 
changes shortly to take place. And the spirit of prayer, of 
revival, and of missions, that pervades the churches on both 
sides of the Atlantic, together with the teachings of prophecy, 
authorize us to expect changes in their whole tendency favour- 
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able to Christianity. In our conjectures of future events—and 
of the future we can only conjecture—we must not overlook 
the relations of the United States with Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, and South America. The proximity of these countries to 
our own, and to one another, the constant tendency of the tide 
of emigration to the South-west, and the superiority of the 
English race in intelligence and enterprise to the papal popu- 
lation of the countries named, lead us to expect that they will 
gradually, if not speedily, be brought under Protestant influ- 
ence, and will adopt liberal constitutional governments. The 
changes that have already taken place in these countries and 
on the Pacific coast, have generally tended either to open the 
way for, or to advance the kingdom of Christ. And now we 
do not expect other changes in these countries but such as will 
raise them in the scale of nations, and will be favourable to 
evangelical Christianity. 

There is reason also to expect that ree will be brought to a 
considerable extent under American influence by the different 
nations coming in contact with one another on the Pacific 
coast. Who can tell how great will be the commerce of Ore- 
gon and California with China, Japan, and Siam fifty or a 
hundred years hence? That commerce will be a highway for 
the Christian religion. A great house may rise in San Fran- 
cisco for publishing the Bible in Chinese, J apanese, and other 
languages of Asia; and near it may stand a mission- -house, 
occupied by such men as the Lowries. 

But there is no part of the heathen world which has as 
strong claims upon America, as Africa. There is none to 
which the providence of God points more distinctly, none in 
which the churches can be more easily brought to take an in- 
terest, or which promises more abundant or more speedy suc- 
cess. ‘In no other part of the heathen world is there evinced 
so much willingness to hear the gospel as in Africa. thiopia 
is now stretching forth her hands ‘unto God, whom, through the 
mists of superstition, she sees; as yet afar off.””—Mrs. Scott. 

In the Old Testament there are prophecies of the conversion 
of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba. “Princes shall come out of 
Egypt, Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 
Ps. Ixviii. 81. “I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and 
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Seba for thee.”’ Isa. xliii, 8. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, The labour 
of Egypt, and merchandise of Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, 
men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and they shall be 
thine: they shall come after thee; in chains they shall come 
over; and they shall fall down unto thee, they shall make sup- 
plication unto thee, saying, Surely God is in thee, and there is 
none else, there is no God,” Isa. xlv. 14. If these countries and 
people are named as samples of the heathen world, may we not 
also understand them as more definite samples, as representa- 
tives particularly of Africa? In the question, “‘ Can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin?” the name African may be substituted 
for Ethiopian, without changing the sense. In the last passage 
quoted from Isaiah, is a prophecy of spiritual conquests to be 
wrought by the church especially or primarily over these 
nations, although other nations are not excluded. And the 
same prophet gives us.a general promise, which includes Africa, 
in the comprehensive words, ‘‘I will say to the North, Give up, 
and to the South, Keep not back, bring my sons from far and 
my daughters from the ends of the earth.” xlii. 6. “The 
ends of the earth’ here certainly embraces Western Africa, 
the very country which we believe is to be christianized by 
emigrants and missionaries from America. 

The colony of Liberia is the feature in the relations of Africa 
to America which makes the view most striking. This colony 
is one of the consequences of the disputes between Great Bri- 
tain.and America of Newton’s day; and it is a consequence that 
tends to the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom on earth. The 
cause of missions in Africa does not indeed depend on colo- 
nization. Africa could be christianized without colonies. Nor 
is colonization to take the place of missions. But the colonies, 
beyond all doubt, afford great facilities for carrying on mis- 
sionary operations among the heathen tribes around them. 
We cannot agree with a resolution passed by the American 
Colonization Society at its annual meeting in 1848. “ Resolved, 
That the history of Christian missions in Africa proves that 
the policy of the Colonization Society is the only effectual 
means of carrying the gospel to the inhabitants of that be- 
nighted land.’’ There are other methods of carrying the gos- 
pel to Africa as well as to other benighted lands besides plant- 
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ing colonies. The policy of the Colonization Society is there- 
fore not the only effectual means of enlightening Africa. 
According to the Report of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
for 1858, their mission-schools in Senegambia contained 876 
scholars, and their churches 899 communicants. This shows 
that churches and schools can be sustained in Western Africa, 
independent of colonies, as there are no colonies in Senegambia 
beyond mercantile establishments. But we contend, and it 
may be in opposition to some large-hearted Christians, that 
the colonizing of blacks from the United States of America, on 
the continent of Africa, is a very important means of enlight- 
ening that dark country. Yea, we cannot but consider Liberia, 
being in the providence of God already established, a perma- 
nent, prosperous, and Christian colony, full of hope, and 
rapidly increasing—as the most important means of extending 
the blessings of science and religion into the adjacent dark 
places of the earth that are full of the habitations of cruelty. 
And colonies of people of the same degree of intelligence, and 
to the same degree imbued with Christian principles, in any 
part of the heathen world, would be no small advantage to the 
spread of the gospel, and would be seized upon by missionary 
societies, as doors of God’s providence into which they were 
called to enter. 

We may form a more correct idea of the importance of 
these colonies in advancing the Christian religion, and in pro- 
moting civilization, by considering what would now have been 
the condition of North America if no colonies had - ever 
been sent to this continent from Europe. Suppose all the Pro- 
testant churches of Europe to have engaged actively and libe- 
rally in sending teachers and missionaries, men of science, and 
men of God, to instruct the natives and to bring them under 
the influence of the gospel, yet would the condition of things 
here have been very different from, and very inferior to, the 
present condition, if no colonies had ever been planted here of 
civilized and Christian people. There is strong probability 
that the African colonies will effect on that continent, fully as 
much as the colonies from Europe on this continent have 
effected here, and in much shorter time. The aborigines of 
America were not to any considerable extent civilized or incor- 
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porated into the colonies. But in Africa the case is different. 
Instead of supplanting the natives, or driving them back into 
the wilderness, the policy of Liberia has, heretofore at least, 
uniformly been to let them remain in the colonial territory, to 
cast over them the zgis of the colonial government, to instruct 
them in the arts and sciences, and in the manners and customs 
of civilized life; and, above all, to give them a knowledge of 
that religion which is revealed in the Holy Scriptures. “I do 
not doubt,” said the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge in 1831, “that 
one of the surest, and certainly the most important, effects of 
the colonization of Africa on the proposed plan, will be the 
conversion of its inhabitants to Christianity. . . . The Chris- 
tian public cannot fail to perceive, in all these operations, the 
hand of that presiding Providence, which, having permitted the 
wretched African to be enslaved that he might be christian- 
ized, now demands his restoration, that he may christianize his 
brethren.” , 
The colonists, as they increase in wealth, intelligence, and 
piety, may be expected to engage more extensively and more 
actively in direct missionary operations. In the Annual Report 
of the American Colonization Society for 1842 we find the 
following statement: ‘Several schools have been supported by 
the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, where they 
have educated the children free of any charge. It has been a 
part of their policy to devote a large share of their efforts to 
the rising generation in this way. In this respect they are 
now making some change. Hereafter all their free schools are 
to be for native children, while none are to be established in 
the colony but such as will maintain themselves. Several 
churches have been built and dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God. The Methodist mission is prosecuting this 
work with great zeal. There are few places in Christendom 
better supplied with the gospel than the various settlements in 
Liberia. One of the most interesting features in their opera- 
tions during the past year, is the increased attention which has 
been given to the spiritual wants of the native tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the colonial settlements. A strong mission- 
ary spirit has been manifested among the colonists themselves. 
The most friendly and benevolent feeling has been shown 
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towards the natives. Several new missionary stations have 
been formed under the most encouraging prospects. The 
greatest anxiety is shown by multitudes of the natives to have 
schools established among them and churches built, and the 
ordinances of the gospel administered. It may be said with 
great truth, that the fields are white, ready to the harvest. It 
would be impossible to find in any country freer access to 
wider fields of usefulness.”’ 

These statements give promise of good to the heathen tribes 
of Africa, through the colony of Liberia. If other colonies of 
the same kind, composed of Christian people with republican 
governments, should be planted on the coast, or in the interior 
of Africa, we may confidently expect them to civilize and 
christianize many of the native tribes. The day may not be 
far distant when gree-greeism, devil-worship, and other super- 
stitions, and the slave-trade, will entirely disappear from the 
Western coast of Africa. But whether this expectation be 
realized or not, it is hardly doubtful that the colonies will, in 
course of time, grow and extend, and meet and form strong 
confederacies and enlightened Christian states, just as the 
colonies of Jamestown, Plymouth, and New Amsterdam did. 
Speaking on this subject more than twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Clay said: “The colonists, reared in the bosom of this repub- 
lic, with perfect knowledge of all the blessings which freedom 
imparts, although they have not always been able themselves 
to share them, will carry a recollection of it to Africa, plant it 
there, and spread it over her boundless territory. And may 
we not indulge the hope, that in a period of time not surpass- 
ing in duration that of our own colonial and national existence, 
we shall behold a confederation of republican states, on the 
western shores of Africa, like our own, with their congress 
and annual legislatures, thundering forth in behalf of the rights 
of man, and making tyrants tremble on their thrones.” Again, 
in the year 1848, the same distinguished statesman said: ‘The 
separation of the free coloured people from the white race, is a 
measure recommended, not only by the mutual and the sepa- 
rate good of both, but by the prospect that Africa, which has 
so long lain in barbarism, worshipping unknown and forbidden 
gods, may thus be brought to the light and blessings of Chris- 
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tianity. Those who met to form this Society, saw not only 
that great good would accrue from their design to the coloured 
race, by elevating their character, and restoring them to the 
possession of rights they never can enjoy here, but that it 
would be a probable means, in the end, of carrying to Africa 
all the blessings of our holy religion, and all the benefits of 
our civilization and freedom. What Christian is there who 
does not feel a deep interest in sending forth missionaries to 
convert the dark heathen, and bring them all within the pale 
of Christianity? But what missionaries can be so potent as 
those it is our purpose to transport to the shores of Africa? 
Africans themselves by birth, or sharing at least the African 
blood, will not all their feelings, all their best affections, induce 
them to seek the good of their countrymen? At this moment 
there are between four and five thousand colonists, who have 
been sent to Africa under the care of this Society; and I will 
venture to say that they will accomplish as missionaries of the 
Christian religion, more to disseminate its blessings, than all 
the rest of the missionaries throughout the globe. Why, gen- 
tlemen, what have we heard? In the colony of Liberia there 
are now twenty-five places of public worship dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God, and to the glory of the Saviour of 
men; while thousands of the neighbouring heathen are flocking 
into the colony to obtain a knowledge of the arts, and who 
may ultimately receive the better knowledge which Christianity 
alone can bestow.”—Speech at the Anniversary meeting of the 
American Colonization Society, 1848. 

In civilizing and christianizing the natives, the African 
colonies have a great advantage over the colonies planted in 
America. The natives of Africa are of one blood and one 
colour with the colonists, and will, necessarily, more or less, 
amalgamate with them. This was not the case in America. 
Amalgamation of the Indians with the Europeans in North 
America has been effected to a very limited extent, although 
encouraged by legislation and philosophy. (See Jefferson’s 
Notes.) The Indians have been driven westward by the tide of 
white population, and have scarcely yet made a stand against 
it; and if the tribes now located west of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri should be allowed to continue permanently where they 
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now are, and should all become enlightened and civilized, yet 
they will not, to any considerable extent, be amalgamated with 
the whites, so powerful is the prejudice of colour. But in 
Africa the colonists and natives are of one colour, and as soon 
as the natives are raised to an equality with the colonists by 
intercourse with them, by legislation, by schools or missions, 
or by any other influences brought to bear upon them, then 
amalgamation will take place without hinderance. And before 
the natives generally become civilized, we may expect many 
individuals of them to be incorporated with the colonists. At 
the present time, many of them are living with the Liberians 
as labourers or hired servants, and bear the same relation to 
the colonists that the lower classes of citizens do to others in 
our own country. In 1831, only nine years from the first 
permanent settlement, one hundred children from the neigh- 
bouring clans were attending the schools in Liberia. In 1848 
it was stated, in a publication made in Philadelphia, that about 
five hundred natives were civilized, and admitted to the privi- 
leges of the polls, and the rights of citizenship in general. 
The natives residing on land owned by the colony, and directly 
amenable to its laws, were estimated at from ten to fifteen 
thousand. The blending of the two classes together will become 
more general as intercourse between them increases, and as 
larger numbers of them are brought under the influence of the 
gospel by Christian missions. And as wealth, population, 
intelligence, and piety increase in the colonies, Christian mis- 
sions among the natives will become more efficient, and be 
greatly multiplied. The child may be already born who may 
live to see a great Bible House erected in Monrovia, and near 
to it a building congenial with that on the corner of Centre 
and Reade streets, New York. 

The government of Liberia has shown no disposition to 
remove the natives, or to require them to leave their lands 
when sold to the colony. ‘We are opposed,” said the Liberia 
Herald, in 1847, “‘to the Africans being deprived of their 
lands, without a fair equivalent is paid to them for it; and in 
no instance, after purchasing their lands, have we ordered 
them to remove from them; on the contrary, they have invari- 
ably been urged to remain, and adopt civilized customs.” This 
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is greatly to the credit of the colonists, and is in striking con- 
trast with the treatment received by the Cherokees and other 
tribes of Indians from the first settlers and governments of 
some of our states. 

The colonies have been planted in Liberia under circum- 
stances much more favourable than those under which colonies 
were first planted in North America. The very age is more 
favourable. Missions, science, and the arts, have all been 
greatly advanced since the settlement at Jamestown. The 
human race had not increased as much in knowledge in any two 
centuries previous, as it did from the times of John Smith and 
John Robinson to the times of Ashmun and Buchanan. And 
the materials of which the colony of Virginia was composed 
were far inferior to the African colonists. Charles Campbell, 
in his ‘History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Vir- 
ginia,”’ says: “Of the whole number, one hundred, seventy- 
eight were classified, of whom jifty-four were gentlemen, four 
carpenters, twelve labourers, a blacksmith, a sailor, a barber, a 
bricklayer, a mason, a tailor, a drummer, and a chirurgeon.” 
More than half the company unfit for colonists. The next 
company, which was brought out by Newport in 1608, was but 
little better. ‘‘Of the whole number, one hundred and twenty, 
there were thirty-three gentlemen, twenty-one labourers, some 
of these only footmen, six tailors, two apothecaries, two 
-jewellers, two gold-refiners, two goldsmiths, a gunsmith, a chir- 
urgeon, a perfumer, a cooper, a tobacco-pipe-maker, and a 
blacksmith.” 

It was of some of this company that Stith gave the following 
anecdote. ‘But the axes often blistering their tender fingers, 
they would, at every third stroke, drown the echo with a loud 
volley of oaths. To remedy which sin, the President ordered 
every man’s oaths to be numbered, and at night, for every 
oath, to have a can of water poured down his sleeve, which so 
washed and drenched the offender, that, in a short time, an 
oath was not heard in a week.”—Stith’s History of Virginia, 
page 80. 

The third company, which came in 1609, was larger. 
Besides one hundred and fifty that were wrecked on the Ber- 
mudas island, there reached Virginia, “Ratcliffe, Martin, and 
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Archer, together with sundry captains, and ‘divers gentlemen 
of good means and great parentage,’ and about three hundred 
more emigrants, the greater proportion of them profligate 
youths, packed off from home ‘to escape ill destinies,’ broken 
down gentlemen, bankrupt tradesmen, and the like.” —Camp- 
bell, page 25. This is a description of the early colonists of 
Virginia, by the most indefatigable student of the history 
of the Ancient Dominion now living. Of a later period in the 
history, the same writer says: “There was only one carpenter 
in the colony; three others, however, were learning that trade. 
There were two blacksmiths and two sailors. The settlers 
were, for the most part, poor gentlemen, serving-men, liber- 
tines, &c., and, with such materials, the wonder is, that the 
settlement was effected at all. Lord Bacon says: ‘It is a 
shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people, 
wicked, condemned men, with whom you plant, and not only 
so, but it spoileth the plantation, for they will ever live like 
rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and do mischief, spend 
victuals and be quickly weary.’”—Campbell, p. 80. Bacon’s 
Works, vol. i., p. 41. 

Bacon says again, in his advice to Sir George Villiers, “But 
these things would by all means be prevented, that no known 
bankrupt for shelter, nor known murderer or other wicked 
person to avoid the law, nor known heretic or schismatic, be 
suffered to go into those countries; or, if they do creep in 
there, not to be harboured or continued; else the place would 
receive them naught, and return them into England upon all 
occasions worse. 

«These cautions are to be observed in these undertakings. 
* * * * That if any transplant themselves into plantations 
abroad, who are known schismatics, outlaws, or criminal 
persons, that they be sent for back upon the first notice; such 
persons are not fit to lay the foundation of a new colony.” 
Bacon’s Works, vol. ii., p. 386. 

Nearly all the early and recent historians of Virginia agree 
in representing the first settlers of that Ancient Dominion to 
be just such as Lord Bacon says “‘were not fit to lay the foun- 
dation of a new colony.” 

But let us turn to the colony of Liberia. What was the 
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character of the first settlers on the coast of Africa, emigrating 
from the United States? They were men and women, with few 
exceptions, accustomed to hard labour, or at least familiar with 
some useful employment. There were among them no profli- 
gate sons of an effeminate nobility, no poor gentlemen, no 
broken down tradesmen or libertines. A large majority of 
them were brought up on farms and plantations, and were 
familiar with all the operations of husbandry. A proper pro- 
portion of them were mechanics of different callings. And if 
there has been too great a disposition among the colonists to 
traffic and speculate, it must be ascribed to that innate love of 
money, which is the root of all evil, and by no means to the 
want of the knowledge of agriculture. 

But the Liberians have not only far outstripped the early 
colonists of Virginia in commercial pursuits, but they are actu- 
ally ahead of them in agriculture, and also in architecture, in 
public improvements, in schools and churches, and in subduing 
the hostility and in winning the confidence of the natives. 

In regard to commerce, we insert here an article from the 
New York Journal of Commerce, of May, 1859, as quoted in 
the African Repository for August of the same year. ‘No 
less than four Liberian vessels have arrived in the United 
States this year, with cargoes of Liberian produce. Of what 
description and value those products are, may be judged from 
the cargo of the schooner Antelope, which arrived here on the 
14th instant. She has fourteen thousand pounds of sugar, 
seventeen thousand gallons of syrup, palm oil, camwood, and 
some coffee; and could have obtained double the quantity of 
sugar had she waited ten days longer, as farmers were busy 
manufacturing it, and bringing it down the St. Paul’s river to 
Monrovia to market, where it found a ready sale. We are 
informed that a coloured firm, Messrs. Johnson, Turpin and 
Dunbar, have established a commercial house in this city, in 
connection with one at Monrovia, for the purpose of facilitating 
and promoting the Liberian trade, and have purchased the 
barque Mendi, a vessel of three or four hundred tons burthen, 
to run as a regular freight and passenger packet between this 
port and Monrovia, making three or four trips a year. They 
have also contracted for a small steamer, which they design to 
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run coastwise between Cape Palmas and Monrovia, touching at 
all principal points to collect freight and passengers, and to 
connect with the above vessel on her regular sailing days; 
though the chief object of this enterprise will be to collect the 
mails along the coast, with a view to supply the deficiency in 
the mail service, occasioned by the British steamers discontinu- 
ing to touch at Monrovia, as they have hitherto done. This 
will insure regularity in the mails, which, under the present 
arrangements are very uncertain, and will be a great accommo- 
dation to merchants and others.” 

We next give an extract from the address of John H. B. La- 
trobe, Esq., at the last anniversary meeting of the American 
Colonization Society, 18th January, 1859: “Commerce, too, 
the right arm of civilization, the agent we rely on for the 
scheme we have at heart, has been busy in the interval. Palm 
oil has become a necessity. Hides, camwood, ivory, gold-dust, 
gums, and spices, take the place of human beings in the traffic 
of the country. Steam carries the mails of Great Britain 
along the windward and leeward coasts to the islands at the 
bottom of the bight of Biafra. At a recent meeting in London 
of the African Steamship Company, it was stated that there 
were now almost as frequent communications with the interior 
of Africa, as ten or twelve years ago were had with Constanti- 
nople. Not the least interesting of the facts reported on this 
occasion, was the use that the native Africans were themselves 
beginning to make of the facilities which steam affords. ‘The 
number of negro passengers, paying from five to ten dollars 
a head, had increased from eight to twelve hundred, and it was 
expected would soon be doubled from Sierra Leone to Lagos, and 
from the Bonny and the Palm-oil rivers to Cape Palmas and 
the Kroo country.’ Trade is, in fact expanding itself in all 
directions. Cottons, with the stamp of Massachusetts, are 
found far inland among the native tribes on the banks of the 
Zambesi. New markets of immense extent are being opened— 
virgin markets almost—at a time, too, when all existing mar- 
kets are glutted with the products of a manufacturing skill 
whose facility of supply exceeding every present demand 
requires just such a continent of consumers as Africa affords— 
a continent whose wants are capable of doubling even the clat- 
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ter of every loom, and the ring of every anvil in Europe and 
America.” 

‘‘A firm in Portsmouth, Virginia, has received a consign- 
ment of two tierces of sugar and two of molasses, from Liberia. 
The sugar was raised by Charles Cooper, a coloured man, who 
went from Portsmouth in 1856.”—Southern Presbyterian, 12th 
November, 1859. 

The commerce of Liberia must have a powerful effect upon 
the native tribes; as it expands and extends along the coast 
and into the interior. Indeed, it has already had a very salu- 
tary effect upon the tribes in the immediate vicinity of the 
colonies. ‘‘Some of the neighbouring chiefs and head-men, 
who had been -rebellious and hostile, because they were com- 
pelled to abandon the slave-trade, are becoming reconciled, by 
the superior advantages presented to them in lawful commerce 
and the industry and arts of civilized life.’—Annual Report 
of the American Colonization Society, 1855. 

The agricultural efforts of the Liberians were not, for many 
years in the early history of the country, as extensive or as 
successful as they might have been. The more speedy returns 
of commerce, or of a small traffic with the natives, too strongly 
attracted their attentfon. The great difficulty of getting oxen 
and other beasts to labour, and ploughs and other instruments 
of husbandry, and the small size of the lots of land granted to 
the emigrants, were hinderances which greatly retarded the 
progress of agriculture. But of late years these difficulties have 
been partially removed, and they will be entirely overcome 
when capital increases in the hands of the colonists, and set- 
tlements are made further from the coast. The Liberians who 
migrated from America, particularly those who went in the 
early years of the colony, did not leave America full-handed. 
A very large majority of them had nothing, but had to be sup- 
ported by the societies that sent them out, until they could 
make something for themselves. Considering this condition of 
the colonists, it is greatly to their credit that there are now 
very few, if-any, paupers in the colony; and that capital has 
so far been accumulated as to enable many of them to carry on 
agricultural operations quite handsomely and profitably. A 
colonist, writing in May, 1858, says: “Liberian produce is 
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going to show itself this year in cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco; 
and I do not doubt that in a few years these articles will be 
raised in sufficient quantities for exportation. ‘To tell the fact, 
Liberians have never been so independent, so far as domestic 
provisions are concerned, as they are now. Everything indi- 
cates an unexampled degree of prosperity.”—African Reposi- 
tory, July, 1858. 

Dr. James Hall, in the same year, giving an account of a 
short trip up the St. Paul, says: “As we left Caldwell, we 
began to pass the farms of emigrants on the opposite shore; 
in fact, both sides were lined with farms and gardens, alter- 
nating with occasional reaches of wood, from Caldwell to Mills- 
burg. Having no time to spare, we landed but twice on the 
way up; and, therefore, cannot describe the different towns, or 
even name them. All appeared to be one continuous settle- 
ment, and required no naming for our enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. The farms were generally cultivated even to the water’s 
edge or top of the bank, grass, or garden and field vegetables 
alternately. The plantains and bananas formed a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape, generally lining the river bank.”— 
African Repository, July, 1858, 

In October, the same year, President Benson wrote: ‘Our 
crops have been unusually good this year. The Americo- 
Liberians have raised enough this year to feed more than five 
times their number; clean rice can be bought for cash at ninety 
cents a bushel, potatoes twenty-five cents a bushel, and varie- 
ties of other vegetables at rates equally cheap. There has 
been encouraging improvement in the breed and stock of poul- 
try this year, and the increase has been no less than four hun- 
dred per cent.” —African Repository, March, 1859. 

A national fair was held in Liberia in December, 1858, of 
which the Mass, Col. Soc. Report says: ‘‘ Premiums were awarded 
for the best specimens of coffee, arrow-root, clean cotton, rice, 
ginger, potatoes, oxen, sheep, swine, turkeys, butter, preserves 
of various kinds, cloth and socks of African cotton, leather 
boots, soap, candles from palm-oil, ploughs, hoes, and other 
implements of iron and steel, farina from various substances, 
prepared chocolate, planks, shingles, cabinet-work, and many 
other products of Liberian agriculture and manufactures. In 
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all, one hundred and twenty premiums were awarded. The 
result of this fair shows the variety of Liberian resources to be 
much greater than has been generally supposed, even by Libe- 
rians.”’—African Repository, March, 1859. 

“A small sugar-mill, sent out in 1856, has been set in opera- 
tion on the farm of the Messrs. Cooper, and when Mr. Cowan 
visited the place in January, 1858, they were making one hun- 
dred and thirty gallons of syrup a day, but had made as high 
as one hundred and fifty gallons ina day. This syrup com- 
mands in Monrovia fifty cents -per gallon by the barrel, and 
seventy-five cents by the single gallon.”—Annual Report of 
American Colonization Society, 1859. 

Cotton will become an article of extensive cultivation within 
a few years, not only in Liberia, but among the natives along 
the coast. ‘Nearly three hundred cotton-gins were shipped 
(says the New York Col. Soc. Report) to Western Africa during 
the last year, (1858,) and readily sold for cash.’’—African 
Repository, March, 1859. . 

The year 1858, in the history of Liberia, corresponds with 
the year 1643 in the history of Virginia. He has read Vir- 
ginia history very imperfectly or superficially, who thinks that 
the agriculture of the Old Dominion, in the thirty-sixth year 
of its settlement, was at all comparable with what is indicated 
by the above statements of the agriculture of Liberia in the 
same year of its history. 

The architecture of the Liberians is shown, to some extent, 
in the following extract from Dr. Hall’s letter, quoted above: 
‘“‘Many houses were immediately on the river; others, and 
generally the larger ones, some distance removed, with a lawn 
in front. Materials used, brick and wood; we do not recollect 
a stone building. Some of the brick houses were quite large, 
square buildings, and must have been expensive. Most likely 
all that the individual possessed, or could get credit for, was 
put into the house; this is the weak side of the Liberians. 
But paid for or not, owned or not by the occupants, we have 
never seen in any tropical country so many good and comfort- 
able dwellings in the same distance, or more indications of 
comfort, and a full supply of the necessaries of life.’”— African 
Repository, July, 1858. 
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rovia alone the number of comfortable stone and wooden build- 
ings erected during the year, was fifty-five.” That was only 
the eighth year of the colony. Can any other colony planted 
among the heathen show such advances in building at so early 
a period of its history? 

“The state-house at Monrovia is a respectable stone building 
of two stories. The house of the president is a very respect- 
able and convenient brick one, for which the Legislature paid 
fourteen thousand dollars. There is a good light-house at Mon- 
rovia and one at Cape Palmas.”—R. R. Gurley. 

“ One of the emigrants, Edward Hall, of Savannah, who had 
purchased his own freedom, and that of his wife and two bro- 
thers, carried with him a steam saw-mill, in which several of 
the other emigrants were interested as shareholders. This was 
the first steam-mill ever sent to Liberia. It was located in 
Sinou county. 

“One of this company, John Smith, a good practical engi- 
neer from Winchester, Virginia, and others composing a joint- 
stock company, carried with them a steam saw-mill, to be esta- 
blished in Grand Bassa county, the second one sent out during 
the year.’—Annual Report of American Colonization Society, 
1852. 

These facts indicate energy and business capacity on the 
part of the colonists. 

But let us look at the colonies as a means of promoting edu- 
cation, advancing science and civilization, and planting the 
Christian religion on the continent of Africa. 

More than twenty years ago the Report of the New York 
Colonization Society made the following statement: ‘Not only 
have the lights of gospel truth, of education, and virtuous 
knowledge, as well as practical science and the useful arts, 
been enkindled in these infant settlements, but they have gone 
forth amongst the heathen who surround them.” 

A missionary of the Baptist Church, in November, 1858, 
writes: ‘Could you witness the passing out of youth from the 
several schools in Monrovia, skilled in exact arts, reading 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, skilled in philosophy, natural, 
ethical, and mental, you would conceive a bright day dawning 
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on Africa, or, not to speak so largely, on Liberia.” —African 
Repository, February, 1859. 

The following sentiments were uttered at the annual meeting 
of the New York Colonization Society in 1831: “It must 
appeal to the just and honourable pride of every American, 
that in this scheme of colonization he was extending his own 
language and laws in a country almost unknown to civilized 
man. Already had different tribes put themselves under the 
protection of the colony, adopted their dress, and claimed the 
benefit of their civil institutions. The African children had 
been received into their schools, and the philanthropist might 
look forward with ample gratification to the day, when from this 
little colony, the fruit of individual piety and public spirit, the 
light of truth should be introduced into the remotest recesses 
of benighted Africa; and when once again she might boast her 
philosophers, her mathematicians, her historians, and her 
learned and eloquent divines. To the Christian this colony 
offered the noblest field for his aspirations and his labours—a 
climate, by the providence of God, fatal to the white man, 
seemed to point distinctly to the means offered by the piety 
and devotion of the coloured colonists. In fact, every black 
man who settled on these shores, or penetrated the rich and 
tangled foliage of the African forest—who crossed its arid 
sands, or pursued his way up its long and unexplored rivers, 
was a herald of that morality which rendered men just, and 
nations prosperous, and hastened the advent of that prophetic 
period, when Ethiopia should stretch forth her hands unto 
God.” —Speech of Mr. Paterson. 

The evidences are abundant that the lights of science and of 
the gospel have already been planted by the colony on the 
coast of Africa, and have become so deeply rooted, that there 
is almost no fear or danger of them being extirpated. If there 
is danger at all, it is not of incursions by the wild Africans, but 
of encroachments made by the powers of Europe for the sake of 
gain. Seven years ago, Mr. Slaughter, of Virginia, said, at the 
annual meeting of the American Colonization Society: ‘There 
it stands in the sight of all men, a Christian republic in the 
very central region of African barbarism and the slave-trade; 
a republic of free blacks, constructed after the model of our 
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own, with all the machinery of a free republican government, 
presided over and administered in all its departments by free 
coloured men from the United States of America. There are 
between twenty and thirty Christian churches in full and suc- 
cessful operation. There are Sunday-schools and day-schools. 
There are printing presses and newspapers. ‘There is all the 
apparatus of Christian civilization in full and distinct and visi- 
ble operation, exerting a powerful influence upon hundreds and 
thousands of the natives who are daily coming within the range 
of its influence. We are told that even kings are coming already 
to the brightness of the rising of this lone star, and bringing their 
children to be educated in the principles of free government, 
and still more in the principles and glad tidings of salvation 
by Jesus Christ our Saviour. . . . We are Christians, and this 
subject has a missionary aspect. There are thousands and tens 
of thousands of Christians in this country, who believe that we 
have now clear and distinct and most encouraging evidence, 
that this is one of the special modes by which God’s providence 
is going to solve that so long vexed and perplexing problem of 
the establishment of Christianity in Africa... .. There now 
stands on the coast of Africa a civilized community, whose 
influence is felt throughout all the region round about. Why 
should not that instrumentality be used by Divine Providence 
for the purpose of the entire regeneration of the whole conti- 
nent of Africa? Is that too much for the eye of faith to anti- 
cipate? Why, let us reflect a moment upon the history of our 
own country. It has been well asked, where was the Chris- 
tian, or the politician, sufficiently sagacious to see in that little 
tobacco plantation at Jamestown, two hundred years ago, or 
in that little company which was wafted across the wintry 
ocean in the May-Flower, and landed upon the barren rock of 
Plymouth, the germs of this colossal America of ours, which 
now stands with her feet on the tropics, her head reposing upon 
the snows of Canada, stretching her right hand to the Pacific, 
and her left hand to the Atlantic, in token of welcome and 
shelter to the refugee and oppressed of all lands.”-—Report of 
the American Oolonization Society, 1852. 

Such have been the anticipation and hopes of the friends of 
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colonization for many years. Have we been disappointed? 
By no means. Besides the facts given in the above extracts, 
many statistics might be collected, clearly showing that the 
colony of Liberia is not only a star of hope for Africa, but is 
even now accomplishing a great work in bringing the light of 
the gospel to shine upon dark places of the earth that are full 
of the habitations of cruelty. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States have 
a noble band of missionaries and teachers in Liberia. They 
have a bishop and seven ministers and a deacon. Four of the 
ministers are coloured men, and the deacon a native of Africa. 
Two natives and two colonists are also candidates for orders. 
They number 28 teachers, of whom 12 are colonists and 12 are 
natives, and 4 Americans. Their communicants number 286, 
of whom 134 are natives. In their boarding and day-schools 
they number 222 native and 2438 colonial pupils. 

The Southern Baptists of the United States also have a pros- 
perous mission in Liberia. They number 14 ministers, and 16 
teachers; and 280 pupils are reported, but the reports are not 
complete. 

The Old-school Presbyterians number 4 ministers, 3 licen- 
tiates, and 9 assistant missionaries and teachers. They have a 
high-school at Monrovia, in which are taught Latin, Greek, 
and the mathematics; and two Sabbath-schools, one for the 
colonists and one for natives, and an English day-school. 
They have also a day-school and three Sabbath-schools at 
Kentucky, the day-school taught by a coloured woman who 
was educated in New England. One of their licentiates was 
once a slave, and his emancipation was effected by the gene- 
rosity of Christians, whose expectations of his usefulness have 
not been disappointed. 

The Methodist missions are more extensive, and are very 
prosperous. They number 1241 church members, 217 proba- 
tioners, 27 local preachers, 26 Sunday-schools, 115 teachers, 
802 scholars, and 18 itinerants, including the bishop and pre- 
siding elders. 

These statistics include 88 ministers and licentiates, and 174 
teachers and assistants. Is here not fruit also? They tell of 
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1507 church members and 217 probationers, belonging to only 
two of the denominations engaged in the work. Do not these 
results, and the present prosperous condition of all the Libe- 
rian missions, abundantly justify us in saying the friends of 
colonization have not been disappointed? The undertaking 
has not been a failure, but gives evidence that cannot be gain- 
sayed, that it is of God, and is destined to accomplish still 
greater things, the very hope of which should make glad the 
heart of every American Christian. 

Liberia has already exerted a mighty influence far beyond 
the limits of her own territory. ‘‘ Almost within our own day, 
we have seen missions established along the western coast of 
Africa, from the Senegal to the Gaboon—over one hundred 
Christian churches organized, in which more than fifteen thou- 
sand hopeful converts have been gathered. There are also 
connected with them nearly two hundred schools, where not 
less than sixteen thousand native youths are receiving a Chris- 
tian education.” —Colonization Herald of Philadelphia, August 
1859. 

Can any one doubt that the colonies of blacks from America 
have either been the principal agents in effecting this great 
work, or have at least been the exciting cause of its being 
undertaken and carried on to such an extent? 

We had intended to have given our views of the capacity of 
the African race for self-government, and for sustaining lite- 
rary, scientific, and religious institutions, and for promoting 
civilization among the heathen. But what we have already 
written seems to us to be sufficient on this subject. If the 
mind of any one is not satisfied with the facts already stated, 
no abstract argument on the subject would be of any avail. 
Mental capacities are not to be measured by mathematical 
instruments. And like the question whether the female sex 
has mental capacity equal to the male, this question of mental 
ability or imbecility in the African race will not soon be 
decided with unanimity. But since female education has 
become more general, and female culture more extensive than 
in former years, female writers of ability have greatly multi- 
plied, and the number of the other sex who claim mental supe- 
riority over them has been greatly diminished, and is likely to 
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be indefinitely diminished as long as female culture is promoted 
and extended. So, long-continued culture of the African mind, 
and general education of any considerable portion of the ah ik 
can race, will affect the other question; and the number of 
Baroneshs and Americans who place them in a lower scale of 
mental ability will be gradually diminished by increased pro- 
ductions of merit and skill from African inteliects and African 
hands. And we expect these productions to be seen first and 
most extensively in Liberia. 

It is also a question of importance whether the natives are 
likely to be assimilated to and amalgamated with the colonists. 
In addition to what we have already given on this question, an 
extract or two from African writers will be sufficient. ‘I am 
happy to say, that peace and respect for our laws among the 
aborigines have been remarkably preserved. And though the 
influences of our Christian and civilized example have not 
extended as rapidly and as effectually among them as we have 
desired, yet it is both gratifying and encouraging to us to 
know, by incontrovertible evidence, that the benign influences 
of our Christianity and civilization are hopefully progressing 
among them; that proselytes are being made annually from 
their ranks, while the greater part of those living within fifty 
miles of our settlements are manifestly assimilating themselves 
to our manners and customs; and their confidence in, and 
respect for us and our institutions are correspondingly increas- 
ing.” —Message of President Benson, 1858. 

“T have not had, for the last six or eight years, any serious 
fears of the existence of insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of assimilating, in due time, the manners and customs of our 
aboriginal population to those of civilized life, and of bringing 
them, within a reasonable time, into a state of intelligent and 
loyal subjects of this republic. .... The fact is, though very 
gradually, yet it is most certainly and Se eae approxi- 
mating consummation each successive year; of this, no one 
who has given the proper attention to the matter will for a 
moment doubt.” —Tbed. 

President Benson also expresses his opinion of the intelli- 
gence of the natives in these words: ‘I have only to state 
what is pretty generally known in Liberia, that there are thou- 
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sands of natives living within the jurisdiction of this republic, 
who are intellectually in advance of at least one-half of the 
immigrants that arrive here from the United States.” 

The intelligent natives here spoken of have been under the 
influence of the colonists for nearly thirty years. In the 
Annual Report of the American Colonization Society for 1831, 
it is said: “The chief and people of one of the native tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the colony, have sought the protection, 
and placed themselves under the authority of the colonial govy- 
ernment. ‘The intelligence that their offers of submission were 
accepted, was received by them, says the colonial agent, with 
shouts of joy, and they could scarcely be restrained from com- 
ing down in a body to visit us the same afternoon.” We con- 
clude with the concluding words of the same Report: 

“He who, two centuries hence, shall look abroad upon 
reclaimed and regenerated Africa, behold her cultivated fields 
and smiling harvests, her well-built cities, and rivers white with 
the sails of commerce, her schools and churches, and see ele- 
vated high above her civilized and joyful population the ensign 
of freedom and the banner of the cross, will more justly esti- 
mate and feel the importance of the efforts of this Society.” 


A few facts of recent occurrence will still further confirm 
the impression we gain of this little community. It is known 
that Liberia was founded in 1822, and on the 26th of July, 
1847, the people in convention proclaimed themselves a free 
and independent state. It was shortly afterwards regularly 
installed as the Republic of Liberia. Its present territory is 
thus described by Gerard Ralston, Esq., Consul-General of the 
Republic, in an interesting paper read by him before the » 
Society of Arts, London, May 23, 1862, and printed in its 
journal: : 

“Tt has about six hundred miles of coast line, and extends 
back about one hundred miles on an average, but with the 
facility of almost indefinite extension into the interior, the 
natives everywhere manifesting the greatest desire that treaties 
should be formed with them, so that the limits of the Republic 
may be extended over all the neighbouring districts. ‘The 
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Liberian territory has been purchased by more than twenty 
treaties, and in all cases the natives have freely parted with 
their titles for a satisfactory price. The chief solicitude has 
been to purchase the line of sea-coast, so as to connect the dif- 
ferent settlements under one government, and to exclude the 
slave-trade, which formerly was most extensively carried on at 
Cape Mesurado, Tradetown, Little Bassa, Digby, New Sesters, 
Gallinas, and other places at present within the Republic, but 
now happily excluded.” 

The population numbers some five hundred thousand, of 
which sixteen thousand are Americo-Liberians, and the remain- 
ing four hundred and eighty-four thousand aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. Many of the latter are magistrates and jurors; two are 
associate justices in the monthly courts; and another was elected 
and served a term as member of the House of Representatives. 

The charity and liberality of the Liberians have been taxed, 
and their ability successfully tested, by the sudden and unex- 
pected landing upon their soil of several thousand victims of 
the slave trade. The great bulk of this element of population 
were under twenty years of age, and consequently more hope- 
ful than if they had been of more advanced years. The indi- 
cations are, that these people will be reared to respectability 
and usefulness. May not some of them become preachers of 
the everlasting gospel to their former acquaintances and rela- 
tives, and to their own brethren in the wilderness? 

The Report of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, pre- 
sented October 13, 1862, states: 

“Advices of an encouraging character continue to proceed 
from the Liberian Republic. Prosperity attends all interests. 
Peace has prevailed. Agriculture is meeting with greatly 
increased attention. It is peculiarly gratifying to be assured 
that the beneficence and humanity extended to the four thou- 
sand five hundred native Africans taken by our government 
cruisers from slavers, and landed in that thriving state between 
August 26, 1860, and May 8, 1861—a period of less than nine 
ionthetiee then worthily bestowed and that they are duly 
advancing in knowledge, virtue, and the more ennobling usages 
of Christian life.”’ 

The Liberians reverence the Sabbath. Says Mr. Ralston, 
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in the document from which we have already quoted: “They 
go constantly to church; and so closely do they respect the 
Sabbath, that when Prince de Joinville, the captain of the 
French frigate Belle Poule, came into their port on Sunday, 
and offered to salute the flag, it was declined, because of their 
unwillingness to have the Sabbath desecrated. So, also, when 
Captain Eden, of one of Her Majesty’s ships, was ordered to 
call at Monrovia, to salute the Liberian flag, he happened to 
arrive on Sunday morning, and communicated to the President 
that he wished to salute the flag, provided it would be returned; 
when he was informed that it could not be done on that day, 
being Sunday; but it would be returned on the following day 
(Monday.) Captain Eden, being pressed for time, saluted on 
Sunday, with the understanding that the salute would be 
returned to the first British cruiser that came into port. The 
conscientious British captain performed his duty, and the Mon- 
rovians performed what they considered to be their duty.” 

Forty vessels are owned and manned by the Liberians. Of 
sixty countries, with which the United States have established 
commercial relations, Liberia ranks as the eighteenth in im- 
portance. A leading Philadelphia paper, of September 26, 
1862, forcibly remarks: 

‘Liberia is growing in importance, and American traffic 
with it has taken quite a start. The brig Ann has arrived at 
New York from Monrovia, with 20,000 gallons of palm oil, 
6000 pounds of Liberia coffee, 30 barrels of syrup, 21 barrels 
of sugar, 5000 pounds spices, 8 tons of camwood, and other 
articles. The barque Greyhound has since arrived at the 
same port with a full cargo of palm oil and barwood. Both of 
these traders are destined to return. Over fifteen hundred 
_ pounds of this coffee, which is in demand wherever known, 
owing to its superior size and flavour, was brought to Philadel- 
phia, and sold readily by the quantity at thirty cents per 
pound, cash. The schooner Thriver is stated in the Liberia 
Herald to have cleared from Monrovia ‘for the United States, 
with a large shipment of sugar and syrup, and other Liberian 
produce, consigned to parties in Boston by Leo L. Lloyd.’ Mr, 
Lloyd is a black man, formerly a student of the celebrated Agas- 
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siz, and for three or four years a merchant in the young Afri- 
can republic. 

“This region of Western Africa, which is but little further 
from us than England, is possessed of almost unbounded re- 
sources, which comprise the chief staples of trade. Machinery 
and useful tools of various kinds are needed, and good roads 
leading from the seaboard to the interior, are a primary neces- 
sity. Active, intelligent, and enterprising coloured men, with 
means—the more of it the better—would there find ample 
scope and a rich return for their industry and their capital. 
Africa will soon assume her place among the nations as a 
mighty producer of the raw productions, and as a vast con- 
sumer of the manufactures of the United States, to the com- 
mon benefit of herself and all countries with which she may 
have commercial relations.” 

Two hopeful signs of the future should not be passed by in 
silence. 

A new college edifice has just been erected at Monrovia, on 
a large and commanding site, granted by the government. 
Four thousand acres of land—one thousand in each of the four 
counties—was also appropriated to the support of the institu- 
tion. Over twenty thousand dollars was thus expended through 
the munificence of good people in this country. Ex-President 
Roberts (a Methodist) is President; Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell, (an Episcopalian,) and Rey. Edward W. Blyden, (a Pres- 
byterian,) are Professors. The addresses by two of these gen- 
tlemen, on the occasion of its formal opening, January 23, 
1862, have just reached us in a handsome pamphlet. They are 
creditable productions, and do honour to their authors. The 
college is already supplied with a respectable library and geo- | 
logical cabinet. 

Our Congress admitted, at its late session, Liberia into the 
family of nations with which this government has diplomatic 
relations. This is the twelfth power that has recognised its 
nationality. Though France, England, Belgium, Prussia, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, Brazil, and others, preceded the United 
States in this act of civility and good-will, yet our government 
has always treated Liberia with kindness, and its support has 
uniformly been given to the scheme of there establishing an 
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' African nationality. A treaty of commerce is now in negotia- 
tion between representatives of the two republics; and it has 
been intimated that we shall soon have, in the respected person 
of a former zealous missionary of our Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to that region, the first Minister from Liberia to the Mother 
Country! 

Well may we exclaim with thankfulness and praise, ‘What 
hath God wrought!” The two millions of dollars bestowed by 
the hands of benevolence upon this work have been wisely 
invested. No friends of a good cause ever had more satisfac- 
tory reasons for joy in their labours, than they who have so 
unselfishly bestowed their sympathies and their charities for 
African Colonization. 


Letter from Professor Lewis. 


WE insert the more readily the following letter from Professor 
Lewis, because we find that the sentence of which he complains 
is justly liable to exception. It admits of an interpretation 
stronger than it was intended to bear. We give the letter 
entire, omitting only the name of the supposed writer of the 
article to which Professor Lewis objects,.and the imputations 
in which he allows himself to indulge against that writer’s 
honesty. Although willing to correct our mistakes, we are not 
willing publicly to impugn our own integrity, or that of our 
contributors. Professor Lewis made a great mistake in sup- 
posing us capable of any such dishonourable absurdity.— 
EpITor. 


Editor of Princeton Review: 

In the discussion of theological and philosophical questions, 
nothing is more common than charges of mutual misstatement. 
They may, in general, be ascribed to that one-sided thinking 
which prevents one party, however fair he means to be, from 
seeing the thought in its connections, or precisely as it lies in 
the mind of the other. Intelligent readers make allowance for 
this, and, in most cases, therefore, it is hardly worth the pains 
to attempt any public correction. 
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There is, however, one statement of in the Princeton 
Review for July, that cannot be thus explained. I allude to what 
is said, page 404, ‘Professor Lewis does not omit to give his 
own views of the Trinity. He tells us the only ground on which a 
true Trinitarianism can be long maintained is that which regards 
the Trinity as consisting in the Father and two of his attri- 
butes, one the Wisdom, and the other the Love of the Father. 
This is not the Christian doctrine of the Trinity.” 

In the extract above given, from page 404 of the Princeton 
Review, the only connected words, of mine are those which I 
have put in italics. Then follow some dismembered words and 
phrases taken from separate and distant sentences, and these 
are joined by the writer’s own language, as the reader will see 
—language never used by Professor Lewis, and which wholly 
changes certain views which he had not only expressed, but 
very carefully expressed. 

The allusion to the Trinity was entirely incidental. The 
great question discussed, in its very natural connection with 
Dr. Hickok’s philosophy, was that which relates to the divine 
ante-mundane being. Was it Power and Will alone, arbitrarily 
making Truth and Right to be what it welled them to be, with- 
out any eternal uncreated Truth and Right determining 
such willing? In other words, was there, along with this 
power and will, an eternal knowledge, not of things to be, 
merely, but of eternal necessary truth or truths having a 
necessary and wnereated existence? Was there an ever- 
lasting Wisdom, was there an everlasting Love, before things 
were made, or any thing in time existed, which might be 
known or loved? In connection with this, reference was 
made to two representations of the Christian Trinity, which 
might be supposed to haye some bearing upon it. Hach of 
these held, orthodoxly, the unity of the essence and the dis- 
tinction of the persons, or hypostases. Each rejected the shallow 
notion of attributes, whether as held by ancient or modern 
rejectors of the doctrine. The more ancient view, however, 
was not content with this naked numerical statement of three 
independent, unrelated, wnordinated hypostases, (which has, 
especially in modern times, been assumed as a sort of hyper- 
trinitarianism) but employs descriptive terms derived from the 
Bible, calling the Son the Wisdom, as the Scriptures call him, 
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and the Spirit the Love, or some other distinguishing epithet. 
The early Christian fathers were very fond of this. But in 
using such language they no more meant that the Wisdom was 
a mere attribute of the Father, than when they called the Son, 
as the Scripture, in like manner, calls him, the Logos, Word, or 
Reason. They did not hold that the Father had not wisdom 
and reason, and yet the Son was this, not merely officially, but 
specially and characteristically. He was the Eternal Wisdom 
‘‘ which the Father generated (so Prov. viii. 22, should be ren- 
dered) the beginning of his ways’’—the zpwroroxoc—ordinatus 
ab ceterno. He was the eternal “ Word, who was in the begin- 
ning, and by whom all things were made.” The Logos still 
retains a place in our modern theology, but this language, too, 
is practically falling out, even as ‘the Wisdom’’ has almost 
wholly done, although it was such a favourite with the Patristic 
writers. If says this calling the Son the Word, the 
Wisdom, the Reason, is necessarily making it a mere attribute, 
is he aware what a concession he is thereby offering to the exe- 
gesis of the Unitarians? 

The other representation of the Trinity, which may be called 
the more modern one, discards such terms, or if it does not 
reject, hardly ever employs them. It makes three blank 
hypostases having nothing predicable (we mean characteristi- 
cally and not merely officially) of the one, that is not predicable 
of the other. In the earthly redemption, it admits, there are the 
respective personal offices; but that is a manifestation in time. 
Aside from the bare separation of persons, numerically con- 
ceived, there is no ante-mundane difference. There is distinc- 
tion but not diversity. Even Sonship, although the Bible is 
full of some precious idea connected with it, is barely retained 
in its application to the preéxistence; whilst some deny it alto- 
gether of the ante-mundane state. Father and Son are regarded 
as names merely of two separate persons, expressive, however, 
of no conceivable relations to which these words can be under- 
stood as better adapted than any others. They represent per- 
sonal distinctions, it may be repeated, but no personal divers?- 
ties—no intelligible inter-relations, no inter-ordination, no sub- 
ordination. This last idea, though unhesitatingly admitted in 
the Patristic theology, they regard as inconsistent with their 
hyper-doctrine of the Trinity, because, as they say, it neces- 
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sarily implies derivation, succession, juniority, and consequent 
inequality. Mr. may be one of those, who, in their fear 
of ‘‘ Platonizing conceits,” reject this ancient church doctrine 
of the eternal Generation; his philosophy, certainly, i8 not very 
favourable to it; but yet he would still be an orthodox Trinita- 
rian in the estimation even of some who call themselves “Old- 
school.”” The danger of this blank view, isnot Pantheism, but 
Tritheism, and yet this is not necessarily to be charged on 
them who hold it. They think it the safer mode, and perhaps 
it is from their stand-point. It avoids metaphysics, they say; 
it has less need of a philosophy. It is not here debated which 
is the safer. There is peril on either side. It is the risk that 
ever attends the highest truth. But the intelligent theologian 
must see, that the whole question, whether either side holds to 
a true trinitarianism, turns on this very word attribute, which 
has thus been foisted in here unwittingly. | 

What makes this stranger, is the fact, that instead of the 
word attribute being used at all, those ofker well-established 
terms were employed which so distinctly exclude it. Immedi- 
ately before the fragments quoted, there was an express asser-- 
tion of the ‘‘ante-mundane diversity of the divine hypostases’’ 
—the word so early employed in theological: language as the 
antithesis and exclusion of attribute. In the- sentence, too, 
immediately following, there is language equally unmistakable. 
I give it in full: “No doubt the metaphysical notion of the 
Trinity, as it has been called, has been carried to excess, 
resulting in the loss of the personal distinctions ; without doubt, 
too, have modern speculations, in the other extreme, so made 
the persorial the only distinction as to merge the relationship, 
the subordination of the hypostases, into a blank tritheism, easy 
of conception numerically, but far more difficult for the rea- 
son.”—American Theological Review, January, 1862, p. 124. 

There are other matters in the article which might call for 
explanation, but their importance is not such as to demand 
space in your columns. They are matters, too, in which there 
is no prospect of any agreement between us—they are, there- 
fore, left to such interpretation as may be suggested by the 
intelligence of readers on either side. 

With great respect, yours, TayLer Lewis. 

Union College, Schenectady, Sept, 18, 1862. 
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